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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1.  savram sai0y: 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS. YEOVIL CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 









SEVEN MILES FROM INVERNESS 
In the Valley of the Nairn. 


THE FAMOUS HISTORICAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF CLAVA 
Inchiding the Moors of Clava, Croygorston, and Cantray, 24 miles of fishing in the Nat. 


And the excellently built LODGE, comprising drawing room, dining room, morning room, smoking room, uaual offices, 4 prinelpal 
bedrooms, ¢ bachelor bedroonse, dresaliar roonss, and ? servants’ bedrooms. By op 


GARAGES, STABLES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Policies--an attractive ower and landscape garden, juetive kitchen garden, woodlands, aud valuable farm landa of 
Balnuran, Ballaggan, Culdoich, Drumore of Clava, Drumore of Cantray, Bluggan and Croygorston, 


IN ALL 7,608 ACRES 
i= to be offered for Sale by Private Ti as a wholes, with immediate Vacant Possession of Lodge and Home Farm. 


Full detaile from Meeers. JACKSON. PS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leads (Tol.: 31941;2/2), or Mosere. FRABER 
AND ROSS, 4, High Street, invernese (Tel. 1290). 





















Preliminary announcement. Hy order of Ezecutors, 





DUKE OF BEAUFORT'S HUNT CENTRE OF THE HEYTHROP 











‘To be Let Furnished Jor the Winter with possibility “ FURTHER BARTON,” HUNT 
extension. . Kingham Junction 2 miles. 
Two miles from Tetbury in unspoilt surroundings, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. ORNTLEMAN'S SMALL FARMING ESTATE 
A CHARMING COTSWOLD HOUSE, WELL r a SWOLD SsTONE- ~ Gituated 550 fort up with good views, 
MODEANISEO AND FURNIGHED 8 MORE UIT AND TILED RESIDENCES rion bod roe. A Pace eee ei ali 
my MES hay See ate aes im Aslam order throat. ool pn lg hee as 
good water supply, central heatlug. Situate in tte own grounda yet within easy reach of the town, cownome ying pan rae pie Srailtion, pgtested, har . 
Small warden and orchard Kembie Junction, and the V.W.8. Kennels. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








Comprising: lounge hall, 8 reception rooms, 9 principal | For further detalle apply to the Sole Agente: 
Details from the Gole Agents: JACKBON-STOPS, nt 1 : 
Castle Sirest, Cirencester (Tel.: 334/8). "| dadrcoms, 5 secondary Vedrooms, 3 batnrooms, excellant | SACKSON-STOPS, _Castie Street, Glreneeeter 


MAIN WATER. OWN ELECTRICITY. MODERN 
res. DRAINAGE, CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. OUTSKIRTS CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
QABLED RESIDENCE TELEPHONE. Ina rural setting, and a quiet cul-de-sac, 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, own electricity. STONE-BUILT fa MODERNIGED 


Water from bore-hole to house and fields, Gardens. | Entrance lodge, charming grounds Including lawns, flower 
and vegetable gardens, paddock. Dining hall, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bed and dressing rooms (8 with 


ACR! 
Modern cowhouse for 6, etc, Extending in all to approximately 18 ACRES. basing), bathroom, compact labour-saving offices, com- 
: lotely up to date. ' Maids’ altth | Outside boxroom 
PRICK, REDUCED FOR QUICK BALE, £4,500 OR Lrgede 9 ice sitting rome utnae, 































room (for dogs, etc.). Garage. Pretty, small 
For Bate by Auction in the Spring, 1047 (with posses- | 224 wash ( » 
(900 ACRES and two sets of buildings, including ties 40 | Son on, cor mpistion) (uniese wold by private Sreaty | pnice £5,750 OR REASONABLE OFFER, AUCTION 
cows, with water Lowis and two cottages, can be had | Preweuewy) tor uss  SACKSON STOPS, LATER 1F UNSOLD 









adjoining additional, if required.) Old Gouneill Chambers, ja Btrest, Cirencester, | Sols Agente: JACKBSON-STOPS, Cirencester: 
Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. Folic 8650. ‘Tel: 2394/6. Folio 8608. 





Mminentty Sultabie as an institution. BROXBOURNE, HERTS 
PULL COURT, TEWKESBURY 16 miles north of London. 
GLOS./WORCS. 


A LARGE COUNTRY MANSION 

Boundly built and in very good order. Thirty bedrooms, In lovely country with wide views. 
8 bathrooms, 7 reception rooms. 

ELECTRICITY. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 

FIVE COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGHS. OUT. 







‘ 
SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 














House with 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooma, 






MAIN GAS AND WATER. LOVELY GARDEN, 







BUILDINGS. 
Natural bathing pool. Fishing. Land from 1 FO @5 ACRES as required; also Cottage, 
32 ACRES (CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD) For by Private Treaty now, or by Auction later. 







Bole Agents: JACKBON-STOPS, Land Agents, | JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, & Hanover Strest, W.1. 
Cirencester, (Tol.: 3394/8). (Maytale 3516/7) 


oi WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
50 MILES SOUTH-WEST - 4 MINUTES SOUTH 


af London, about 1 hour by frequent trains, High above sea level, Delightful eowth views, of Town, Pleasant views. 500 feet above ova level, 40 minutes by rail o West End and City 






















1 
4 








& beautifully fitted . & compact casily-run modern 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN DESIGN 







ip first-clags order, ready for cocupation without nditure. replete to-dat af . 
Lururlons beet bedroom oe. ie uae Timor bathe, 4 reception rooms Bight votrooms (a on Sue Scr} 4 Baturoents Sno bediooms, # reception rooms 5 
: “1 a 
POLISHED PLOORS.: PITTED WASH BASINS. MAIN ELECTRICITY. Pr , BERVI | OBNTRAL HEATING. 
CENTRAL HRATING, STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGES. SULTERED LOOMS 10 MANY ROOMS. STASLENG, BAELOR. COTTAONS. 
Highty diversified gardens and grounds with aniqus shrub gardena, woods, eto., in ail ‘Well-kept gardens, with lovely borders, pasture and woodland. 
POR BALE WITH OVER 20 ACRES PRICK £19,000 WITH 86 ACRES 







Recommended by Wixxwortn & Co., 48, Curson Street, London, W.1, View through Witxwosta & Co., 48, Curson Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE CHILTERNS SIX MILES WEST OF OXFORD 


Between Berkhamated and Chesham. On outekirts of village overlooking unspolit country. Close exceilent bus route. 
In completely rural surroundings, 300 feet above sea level. London 30 miles. The sot Period House is partiy Eligabethan, partly jacobeas, fe in first. 
A charming batl-timbored Period Farmhouse, restored and modernised. clase order and occupies a completely secluded position. 





























Four reeeption rooms, Lounge hall, déning room, 





drawing room, musle roo! 
eloakroum, 4 bedrooms, a be ms, droning roo, 
Q : ith hrocm, ‘powder clomt, 
8 bathroune, -ADnene © panelled walls and Jacobean 
staff suite of sltting room, staircase, All main services, 
2 bedroome and bathroom, Telephone. 


Main electric» Usht and Picturesque _onthuildingss 
water. Radiaters. Modorn 3 garages, stabling and fine 


drainage. Telephone. old malt house, 





Cottage with 4 bedrooms, 
stabling. sitting rocin, bathroom. 
Second cottage avaliable. 








Two gare 
Man‘s roome, 


























Old-world stone-walled grounds, beautifully laid out and in excellent order, 

Fine lawns with specimen trees, rock and rone gardens, orchard, and kitchon garden, 

ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
Agents: Mesa. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (48,020) 


PENSHURST, KENT 


DELIGHTFUL UNSPOILT PART SURROUNDED BY LANDED ESTATES 
iL terloo 35 minutes. feet up On @ southern e! wi! lovely views. 

tation 2 miles, Warerioo 2 Close to picturesque village. 4 mallee mam line, (London 65 minutes.) 
The attractive modern 


Well-bullt and equi; i 
re tg modera “House. belek, | 
and bas tiled roof ‘and white rough cast with 


tiled roof, Protected by 
casement windows with 
louvred shutters, Wroodiand and approached 


by a long gr el drive. 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- Accommodation Gn two 
tlon rooms, 7 bedrooms, floors only. Lounge hall, 
8 bathrooms. Central heat: cloakrcom, 3  reenption 
rooms, sun lounge, @ bod- 


Old-world gardene with lawns, rose pergola, orchard, kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (34,098) 


ADJOINING TWO GOLF COURSES 


Fine position 300 ft. up within 100 yards of the Clubhouse. 













































dent hot water. Main elec- rooms and dressing room, 
trio light, power, gas and 8 bathrooms, Central heat- 
water. Modern drainage. jug Lhroughout, Companies’ 
Two jeu(both heated electric light, power and 
E it cottage with alt- las Modern vies tank 





drainage. 





ting room, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


ture and Include ttone-walled terrace, rock garden, formal 
Toss garden, lawns, herbacevus borders, hard tennis court, ily opel, Orchard, kitehen 
garden, about 25 acres of woods and parkla 


ABOUT 38 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents:[Mesars. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLKY. (86,684) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ater ES netoe."* 


NICHOLAS .- 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, Wi : 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
By direction of Mise Deborah Kerr, SUSSEX “A PERFECT GEM” 


GENUINE TUDOR FAnmon iE RESIDENCE BNOWws AS “ BASSETTS,” MAYFIELD 
; Regt Yael 


ee: 
Re 


Nicely timbered unde including rose garden with paved paths, rock and water * 
garden with Illy pools, fowerlng shrubs, heated greenhouse, and woodland 


ABOUT 34, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (48,077) 


Mayfair 377) 
tie tine) 









Telegrams: 
“(Nlohenyer, Plooy, London’ 
“Nicholas, Meading’’ 


Regent 0293/3977 
Reading 4441 


























Situated og high ground on the outekirts 

of thia favoured village. The property has 

been skilfully adapted with all modern 

conventences without losing the “old-world 
charm.” 


AS ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT 
QARDENS WITH PADDOCK 











IN ALL ABOUT 5% ACRES 















whioh wit be offered for Sale by 
Public Auction (unless previousty 
disposed of) at The Swan Hotel, Tun- 
bridge Wells, on Friday, January 17, 
1947. 












Five bedroona with basins, dressing 
room, 2 reception rooms, login, bath- 
room, kitchen, central heating, main 
electric Nght and power, companies‘ 
water and gsé. Garage. Outbuildings. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 








NORFOLK COAST 
ON THE CLIFF EDGE FACING SOUTH 







A CHRISTOPHER WREN PERIOD HOUSE 
By the River 24 miles from Hampton Court. 
























Six bed., bath., 2 ree. rooms, 
mafds’ room. Main elec- 
trio Nght, central heating. 
Garage. Attractive gar- 
dens, pasture and arable, 
19 ACRES. All in good 
order. Low rates. 


25,000, OR WITH 3 ACRES £4,000 


¥. L. MaRomE & O0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly W.i. Tel.; Regent 2461. 





At unrivalled example of 
polidity in bulk Peta 

Interesting oid house off beautifully proj med 

private road, near village, lofty rooms and perio 


features. Qak panelied 

lounge hall, 37 ft. by 20 ft, 

3 3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 8 bathrooms, cencral 

heating throughout. Gar 

Private mooring on the 

river. The garden extends 

to about, 


ONE ACRE 


PRICE 28,000 





F. L. Muncum & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Rog. 2451 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent #222 (15 lines’ 


SURREY, NEAR WALTON HEATH 


800 ft, above sea level facing south. 


‘This charming Modern 
Residence 


in excellent order throughe 
out, Hall, 4 bedrooms, 
tathroom, 2 reception, 


Study offices. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water, Garage. 


Delightful garden, In all about t ACRE 
PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW. (8.61980) 


BERKS--SURREY BORDERS 


Almoat adjoining a golf course. 
About } hour by car from the Wet End, 
For Gale Freehold 


& MODERN LABOUR-BAVING RESIDENCR EMBRACING EVERY 
LUXUAY AND DEGREE OF COMFORT, WHICH WOULD BE DIFFICULT 
TO SURPASS 


Compactly arranged accommodation on only two floors. 


Three reception rooms with electrically operated dividing wall. Cocktail bar. Sun 
terrace. i ent bed and dresaing and staff fiat of 3 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, shower 
bath, wash basins in bedrooma. Hidden panel central heating. Al! public services. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 10 ACRES 
with small lake and bounded by a river with boathouse, and bridge to an island. 


Strongly recommended by the Agents as one of the most luxuriously equipped 
houses now In the market, and which must be seen to be appreciated. 


Full particulars; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
(8.51976) 


16 MILES FROM LONDON 
In rural Herts, 2} miles from a station, 


THIS ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


In a delightful"satting 300 
ft. up and containing hall, 
dining room, oak panelled 
lounge, with beamed oeil- 
ing, sun lounge, 2 other 
reception, 7 bed and drees- 
ing, bathroom and offices. 
Co,"s 0.l. and water. Central 
heating. Garages, stabling 
and good outbuildings. Ptc- 
turesque cottage. Matured 
gardens and grounds to- 
wether with 42 meres wood- 
Jana. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6} ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 8.W.1.  (B:2341) 


Telegrame: ‘Setantet, Ploov, London" 


Actually adjoining and overlooking the 


WEST BYFLEET GOLF COURSE 
Por Sale Freehoid 


Modern and luxuriously 
fitted Freehold Family 
Residence, containing: 
Panelled hall, billiard and 
8 fine reception rooms, oal 
principal and a secondary 
staircase, 12 principal and 
secondary rooms, 4 
baths, workroom and bright 
offices, 


Second floor rooms planned 
as complete ecitoontained 
at. 


All pubiie services, Centra! 
and domestic hot-water 
installations. Main 
drainage. Gravel soil. 
Garages for 4 cars, Stabling. Useful outbulldings. 
Well-wooded and inexpensive gardens and grounds of about 2} ACRES 


Anply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St, James's, 9.W.1. (8.28982) 





ST. GEORGE'S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
High and healthy position, wonderful views, 40 minutes from Town. 
“THE BROWN HOUSE” 


A comfortable Frechold 

Family Restdence. Threv 

reception rooms, @ bed and 

a dressing room, 3 baths, 

offices. 
Garages for 4. Cottage. 

Main services. 
Central heating. 

Charming terraced gardens, 
about Zt acrex, 


Also 
The Modern Bungalow 
«WEMBLEY 


COTTAGE” 
providing sitting rvom, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, 

kitchen and soullery. 
Garden. Main services. 
Vacant Possession. 


For Sale by Auction In two Lots at the St. James's Estate Rooms, 6, Arlington 
Strest, B.W.1, on Wednesday, February 6, 1947 (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. ROODLE HATFIELD & CO,, 53, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
Wl, Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1, 


SUSSEX 
Between Forest Row and Kast Grinstead. 
For Sate Freehold, thie charming Modern Residence 





Exceptionally easy to run 
and in first-claas order 
throughout. 


Entrance hall, § reception 
rooms, & bed and dreaalng 
rooms, 2 bathrooma, Co.'s 
services, Centrul heating. 


Garage und gardens about } ACRE 
PRICE £7,500 
Apply; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.58065) 


FRINTON-ON-SEA 


“ 
Pacing the sea and ccoupying one of the nioost positions in thie much-sought-after 
”. lai residenthat Eraser coast town. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 


, complete 
domestic Offices. Garage 
with flat over. Bquash 
court. Hard tennis court. 
Fruit and vegetable gar- 
dens, and lawns about 


1; ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES. 


To de Sold. ee areamepenani tna RONEN 
DSMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 

eo Mears. TOMKINS HOMER & LEY, The Brtate Office, Frinton-on-Sea 

(fet, Fris A 


, 6, Arlt 1, St. James's, 8.F7.1. 
inton 19), or HAMPTON & SONS, Hngton Street, et geass 


iH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.18 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 
Situate in a splendid position about 25 miles from Ross on Wye. 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Bullt of old red sandstone and having principad 
aspects of South and Bouth Rast 


Hali, 3 reception rooms, 7-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent offices with ataff eitting-room, 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
SPLENDID COTTAGE 
‘Two Garages, Stabling, Outbulidings. 


Lovely old world garden with fine ‘rece, tonal 
court,” prolitic Walled ‘Kitchen & den, productive 
In a] 


orchard, meadowland, etc. 
ABOUT 13 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents; OSHORN & MERCER, au above. 


BUCKS 
HIGH UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 
Occupying a delightful position havi due south arpect and 
commanding beautif nut view 
SPLENDID REPLICA OF A TUDOR, "FARMHOUSE 
built under the supervision of an eminent architect. 
4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main aereices, Central heating. Garage. 
Beautifully iaid-out yardens with hard and grass tennis 
» lawns, flower gardens, kitchen gardens, woodland 
deil with ponds, ete., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Agents: OSLORN & MERCER, as above, 


(17,786) 


(17,779) 
3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON. W.1 


MOOR 
Three golf courses; stat 


RK 
4 minutes, 


YN ade sa pent HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER, erected 1039, of mellowed red 
brick. Facing south, only 4 minutes from station and 

shops. Three reception, lounge hall, kitchen (housewife'n 
pel le), 5 bedroom, 2 bathrooms (tiled). All main services. 

tral heating, | Garage afdeuble). Attractive garden 
easy maniged. WILL ACCEPT £7,880. Possession 
on completion,—-Highly recommended by Sole Agents; 
Ranpy Pay & TAywor, a8 above, 


or THE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
In lovely undulating country between Andover and Newbury. 


THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL BRICK-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
known a8 
SUNNYMEADE 
HURSTBOURNE TARRANT 


Situate in the viliage with principal aspects of South 
and South-Weet and conveniently placed for excellent 
bus services to the surrounding towne. 


Three reception rooma, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
domestic offices. 
Main electric light and power. 


Small walled-in garden with lawn, 


border, vegetable plot, sto. 


herbaceous 


To be sold by Public Auction at the Star and Garter Hotel 
Andover, on Thureday, January 16, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously dieposed of by private treaty). 


Rolicitors: Meaars. THEODORE GoppaRD & Co., 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Auctioncers: ONBOKN & MERCER, 28b, Albemurle 
Street, Plecadilly W.1. 


6, New 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


CITY BUSINESS ANS OPPORTUNITY 
half a Station a mile, 


OF METICU-~ 

CHARM. In quiet cul- away from main 
road. Lounge (oak panelled), 3 reception, ) bedrours, 
3 bathrooms, all main services, power, central heating. 
Garages. Well matured garden tennis court, etc. bounded 
by mall elver ACRES. PRICE. Lo 

OR Ol En) IMMEDIATE POs! ESSION, 
Personally recommended by HaLPu Pay & TaYLok,as above 


AncH ITECT-DEGIQNED HOU! 
LOU: 


1947 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AND AUCTIONERRS 


28b, ALBEMARLE BT., 
PICCADILLY, W.4 
‘NSTITUTE: 


mica TWYFORD AND WOKINGHAM 
i aay ‘ion delightful old villaga about 
“om i Reading and about 10 miles from Maidenhead, 


art CHARMING -WORLD COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


completely modernised and redecorated thraughout. 
Hall, 3 reception rooma, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, gaz and water, 
Garage. Btable with lott over. 
rdens are well timbered, well maintained and 
lawna, Sower heda and borders, profific kitchen 
garden, etc, in all 
ABOUT ), ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, a above, (17,786) 


The 
Include 


HAYWARDS HEATH 


Occupying an excellent ition within convenient reach of 
shops, churches, schouls and station, 


& WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 
Well laid out gardons, kitchen garden, fruit trees, ete,, in all 
AROUT 1 ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Bole Agonts: OSBORN & MERCER ax above, (17 761) 


Grosvenor 
1038-39 


CKMANSW ORTH—Station a mil 
Bus services (every 15 minutes), Baker Stroet (in 26 minutes) 
‘ 


guPErs SMALL (LABOUR SAVING) HOU! 
erected onty a few years ago, Lovely view over 
Chess Valley. “Magniticent lounge hall, 8 reception, 6 
bedrooms, 2 buthn, 4 sta? rourne and bath, Al main 
services. " Heating. Garage. Gardens ot chain Shady 
tress. NMARLY 1} ACAE fPREEHOLD (with 
PO! BSION), to include all etre fitted carpats, 
curtain, ete, ividually recommended by Sole Ageuta: 
itapa Pay & TayLor (us above), 


CHIPPING 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK mee 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON a9 
NORTH COTSWOLDS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF OXFORD 


Stow-on-the- Wold 24 miles 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Enjoythg fine, open, rural views on all sides 
B sitting rooms; 6 bedrooms; 2 bathrooms, Main electric light, main water supply; 


contral heating; telephone. 


Garage and farm buildings. Small garden, kitchen 


garden, orchard and paddock 


IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession 
Apply: Jams STYLES & WHITLOOK, Oxford. 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND HENLEY 


Oxford 12 miles 
MODERNISED OLD VILLAGE HOUSE (PART GEORGIAN) 


Entrance hall, 2 sitting rooms (one 24 tt. 


electric Mght;'main water supply; telephone. 


Jong); 6 bedrooms; 2 bathrooms. Main 
Gar: pana Gutbuildings, Garden, 


kitehen garden and small p: 

IN ALL ABOUT 14 posainy 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession 
Apply: JamEs STYLES & WHITLOCE, Oxford. 


164, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, &.W.3 


HERTS 
ELIZABETHAN, WITH & ACRES 


peivntiet Residence, modernised and 
perfect re: pair contains a wealth of 
eapted oak oak abers. Tudor Sroplaces and 


reoepelan 6 be & Shed. bash, also 2 tie to rooms, 


Picturesque range of of outings ‘Dou le 
garage. Gardena, orchards and parklike 


8 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
OWE Ane on POSSESSION 
Sener Agecta: Bur BENTaLL, Poneuay AND 


8.W.3, 
(Ken ¢ en, Boe, 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


WEST SUSSEX GEM 
Ferenc 
nce full of lovely 

old ‘ok, with main electricity and Co.'s 
water. Two reception. 3 ee 
‘together with buildings and nearly 


6 ACAES GRASS 
PREEHOLD £5,060 


80 minch in demand bat # 
it to dnd. Admired by al! 
Bantall, HORSLEY 
Brompton Road, Bw 


cae {pe t 


Bary, 1 
(Ken, "ore, 


Enjoying ruperb uninterrupted views 


CHURCH FARM, WOLVERCOTE, 
MHOUSE RESIDE 

8 sltting roome; 6 Revco bathroum. Main water su; ne 

“Ample outhulldiag, Including tine barn and detachod 

Garden, kitchen garden and produ 


ENTURY FAR 
uvailable. 


NEAR © oe pC NAnMiNe 16th 


wax; maln electricity 
piyroom, Cottage. 
8 orchard 


IN ALL ABOUT 2%} ACRES 


For Sale Freehold (BY Private Treaty or b: 
With Vacant Possession 


Public Auction in January, 1847) 
jpon Compistion 


Apply: JaMxs Styixs & WuirLock, Oxford. 


OXON-BUCKS BORDERS 
Landon 4) miles 
CeomataN mance HOUSE 
On outskirts of ema village 
Lounge haJl; 4 reception rooms; 7 principal and 6 secondary bedrowms; 3 bathrooms, 


Main a otectrie light; ample water supply; teley 
Gardens, orchard an¢ 


hone, Stabling, barns And garages, 
paddocks, 


IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES 
For Sale Freshold with Vacant Posssesten 
Apply: JAMES Sty.es & Warrock, Oxford. 


GENTLEMAN'S ATTESTED FARM 
NEARLY 160 ACRES 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDOE WELLS 
AND HASTINGS 


Exceedingly attractive Farm (about 100 

acres grasa) holding lovely position with 

views. Superior residence (3 rec., 

., bath). Co.'s water, E.i. available. 

sutaers Good buildings with 

Co. “A water eS oat where. 
ico 

1. El to yossouslon, -BENTALL, 

mmediat 1 1. 

fonsisy & Baupey, 184, Brompton Boed, 

8.W.8, (Ken. 0152), 


infiking pa 
Excellent © Conatiion. 
Attested Dairy He 


Kensingion 
0182-3 


GENTLEMAN'S FARM 


Hante-Berks Borders (35 miles Loudon). 
Fully Attested Dairy Fann 100 ACRES, 
Residence of character, with main electric 

for cooking. 


t, Co.'s rater end, 
Thee i“ bath. Modern 


Brick bulldings with stes! tubular stale and 
alee! bowls for 24. Main water and 
electric light, Nice cottage with Dethroon. 
All _in excellent condition, FAEEHOLG 

ITH POSSESSION. ‘Seldom such 
property offered In this favourite part, and 
ahould be seen at once.—HENTALL, HoRs- 
LY & BALpRY, 194, Hromton Road, 
8.W.8, (Ken. 0152). 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, free ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Tiace, Raton 
Grosvenor 1553 boy? reve ars 
(4 linea) and 08, Victoria St., 


Weetmineter, $.W.1 


SURREY 
An extremely well-placed residence in hasty pine and heather conntry, 


hali, 3 reception 
is 9 


NORFOLK. 10 Miles Sea. 
BARGAIN PRICE £3,750 
RECENTLY MODEANIGED RESIDENCE 


in old-world village. 


Fine low 


compact 
vants’ hall, main electric 
light and power and water, 

Modern drainage. 
Garages and stabling. Palr 
seml-: detached cottages. 
Finely pleagure 
grounds, “tah garden, 


Possession one month. 


Nine bed, dressing rooms, 
2 bath, 3 rec., married 
couple's flat, main electric 
ight, central heating, elec- 
trically pumped water, 
Stabling, garage, walled 
warden, paddock with hard 
court. 


in ail ary ‘0 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
PREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 


Wlustrated particulars of the Joint Agents: Mr. W. G. F. Swayng, 3.4.1, 8, Clinton 
Place, Seaford, Sussex (Beaford 2144), or Messrs, Gzorce TROLLoPE & Sone, 25, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. (Groavenor 1553). 


11 ACRES. THATCHED COTTAGE IF DESIRED 
Gxongs TroLLope & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


HOLT 
NORWICH 


SOUTH-WEST NORFOLK 
Tn an area famed for shooting and convenient for Newmarket. 


A" EXCEPTIONAL FAMILY RESIDENCE, com” 
Pistely modernised. Main clectricity and water: 
‘Ywolve pedlivonin 4 bathrooms, 4 reception ruins, parquet 
floors throughout, 2 girttag . wares, timbered riverside 
grounda, 4) AC! CRES 27,7 IMMEDIATE VACANT 
PUSSESRION of all but one enttuge.--Full particulars 
from R. C. KNigHT & Sone, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich. 
Tel, : 24249, 2 liner. 


NORFOLK 
In the favourite count resort, 

TRULY DELIGHTFUL FAMILY RESIDENCE. 

Seven bed and dressing roains, 2 bathrooms, 2 recep 
ton reoms, main servicer, In a secluded porition on 
charmingly laid ont. garde: Garages for 2 large ears, 
chauffeurs flat. £5,000 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSES. 
SION hy arrangement.-~—Full particulars from B.C. KNIGHT 
AND Sons, Land Agents, Holt, Norfolk, Tel: 126. 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


NORFOLK 
Under 1 mile from the sea at a favoured part of the coast and 
in good sporting country, 

A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE Bating from the six- 

teenth century. Six bodrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
ton roome, garages, stabling. | Twi cottagen, Woodland 
und pasture, 14 ACRES, EEHOLD. IMMEDIATE 
VAUANT POSSESSION.—Full particulars from R. (. 
KNIGHT & Sons, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich. Tel.: 
2428, 2 nea. 


SOUTH NORFOLK 


ina secluded porition on the outskirts of a amall town. 
FINELY BUILT ARCHITECT-DESIQNED 
RESIDENCE. Five bedrooms, bathroom, 8 recep- 
tiou rooms, own water we mnaln cloetricity, xeptie tank 
draina, ag meet laid out. timbered garde 
1 ACRE. £8,800. Full particulars from 
hk. C, NIGHT ne Moss. "2, Upper King Street, Norwich, 
‘Tel, : 24289, 2 lines. 


STOWMARKET 
CAMBRIDGE 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POBBESSION 


Gezora IAN STYL# RESIDENCE In Jovoly timbered 
Brounds, Three reception room, & bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, compact domestic quarters, main elec- 
tricity, septic tank drainage, ample water, sar en for 
2 cars, Pleasure and) roe gardens, Vinery. CHE 
of orchardn, Au PROXIMATELY & aches. 
Price and full santiciioce from RB. C, KNIGHT & SONB, 
Market. Place, Rtowmarket, Tel.; 8384/5, 


SUFFOLK 
In the favoured Woodbridge district. 

ATIRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DEGIGNED RESI- 

DENCE. Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
Tvoms, modern drainage, zardener’s cottage double 
garage, hard tennis court, ABOUT 7 ACRES in ALL. 
HAUL POSRHSSION.—Full particular: R. C. KNIGHT 
AND Sons, Market Placo, Stowmarket. Tel.: 384-6. 


4 bathrooms, 2 or more cottages, 


UIRED: MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE. NORFOLK-SUFFOLK. Twelve beitrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
24280, 2 Ines), or Market Place, 


ACRES. Principals or Solicitors plense commantecate with R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel.: 
Stowmarket, Tel. 3846/5. 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


ON THE SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


URGENTLY y oe 
80 OR UP 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W. 
(Regent 4685) 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.i 


High up with glorious view. 
FOR SALE 


‘Tals beuutful Country House an 2 fuors only aad with modern 
vomtorts Including radiators in nearly every room and oak floors. 


Accommodation Includes: 


iail with fine stalrease, very fine drawing 
toring room, sun parlour, 8 bedrooms, 
@ bathroonm, ote, 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Entrance loggta. 
Toon, dining room, 


TWO COTTAGES, 


LOVELY OLD GARDENS, ORCHARD AND WOODLAND OF ABOUT 
7 ACRES, 


LAWNS, LILY PONDS, ROSE GARDENS, FINE TREKS INCLUDING JAPANESE MAPLE, 


Most strongly recommended by Map~e & Co., LtD., 5, Grafton Street, W.t. Regent 4645. 


CUBITT & WEST 
Also 


t Farnham, Effingham and Dorking. 


HASLEMERE 


HINDHEAD 
(Tel. : 680/1) (Tel. ; 68) 


OK J, TREVOR & SONS 7 Mevfatr asn 
CATERHAM, SURREY 


Eminently suitable as a residence, schoo! or convalescent home. 
A fine well-modernised and comfortable country house standing In excellent grounds 


gxtending (0 ayy uproximately CRES. 

20 BEDROOMS, 4 CEPT Touma. 7 BATHROOMS, 
Thermostatically controlled ‘ollenned central 1 eating. Bulit-in compactum cupboards 
2, _ principal bedroonin, 

Lodge. Two cottages, f heated greenhouses, Stabling. Loose boxes. 
rau HOLD PRICE £19,000 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


A WELL-PLANNED ASGIDENCE 
with garden of aproximately 14 ACRES leading to sea front. 
@ BPACIOUR reception roomK ied iltards room and danee floor. 
ae BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 
Central heating threughout, Fitted tand-besins in ‘all bedrooms. Large garage. 
ZEHOLD. PRICE £20,000. 


Listed as an Ancient Monument. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A téth-Century Hanting 14 Lodge, In the heart of the Cotswold Country. 
The exterior has been oraplate tore! under the supervision of an eminent authority. 
5-6 REDROOMS, >. RECEPTION B00! 2 BATHROOMS: 

Weil-stocked grounds of sopro. imately 4 ACRE. 

A certain amourit of work Ca have to be ean ed oat A e Interior 20 offering an ideal 

opport: y for any prospective pit gg Y sult his own In ina] 
P ‘requirenionta, » TRERHO eS i £8,000. 

Full partioulars | ord. terror at Sons. 






HASLEMERE 


IDEAL MODERN EASILY RUN RESIDENCE 
Station 5 minutes. Due south aspect, 
IN BEALLY EXCELLENT ORDER. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION, 


Six bedrooms, studio (or bedroom), 2 bathrooms, 3 reveption, staff sitting room. 
‘Central heating and all main services. 


2 ACRES (part paddock). GARAGE, 


Owner forced to move and will accept very reasonable price for quick sale. 
Apply Owner's Agents: Measra. Cunret & Waer, Haslemere (68/1). 


WEST SUSSEX 


In tha village of Fernhurst and 8 mites from Haslemere sation, 
LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, CONVERTED INTO 4 FLATS, FOR SALE 


Sultable for INVESTMENT or to run ss SERVICE FLATS, Would also make an 
excellent small COUNTRY HOTKL. The Flats oan be sold immediately with vacant 
. No standard rentaia, 


AVAILABLE WITH 2-3 ACRES. Four garages and stabling, 


Further particulars from the Owner's : Conrrr & Waser, Haslemere 
e (Tel. No, 680/1). 
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“so CURTIS & HENSON i 
SURREY HANTS. Near ALRESFORD IN THE SURREY HILLS 


Only 15 miles from London. 


A BUBETANTIALLY BRICK-BSUILT RESIDENCE 
modernised and in first-class order throughout, 


Seven bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, domestic 
offices, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGK FOR 2 CARS, 
SWIMMING POOL. 


Summer house. Exceptionally attractive gardens. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR GALE. VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


Apply Sole Agenta: Contis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOU! 
onoen 


Six bertrooms, 6 attic rooms, 8 bathrooms, hall, 2 jarge and 

2 small sitting rooms. Main electric Hght. Central 

heating. Guod domestic offices, Axa cooker. C' arming 
au lens and grounds, 

TO BE LET RNIGHED UNTIL NEXT MAY 

Owner's Agents: Curtis & HxN#ON, 5, Mount Streot, W.1. 





EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





(Maytair 0018) 


Secluded in lovely country, tiles Merstham, Tondon 


10 miles, 


A PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER(COMPLETELY 
MODEANISED 


On two foors only. Seven bedrooma (all with fitted 

busine and fitted cupboards), 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, modern domostic offices, Aga cooker, all maln 
services. Small farmery. Hard tennis court. 


IN ALL 4 ACRES. PRICE £14,000. 


WITH POGSEBSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


Farther particulars and photographs from Owner's sole 
Agenta: CupTis & Hinson, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 








LANARKSHIRE 


Glasgow 38 miles, | mile atation. 


ADMIRAGLE for a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL or NURSING HOME 





PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


9344/s/6/7 


‘Thirty-four 
bathrooms, 6 
rooms, main hall, bliflarde 
foom, completes domestic 


EXCELLENT GROUNDS OF ABOUT 40 ACRES 


Apply Sole Agents: Epwakp SYMMONS & PARTNERS, a8 Bbove, 


hedroony, 8 Seven bed and 


roceptiun 


ces, garages, ate. Garage. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
Siuall well-mnintained 
GAS AND WATER. wurden, 


Partial central heating. 
MAIN SERVICES, 
Two cottages. 
Swinunlug pool. in quod order throughout. 


dressing 
rooms, hathroont, 3 reeep- 
tion rooms, fall and foggin, 


SURREY | 


12 miles from Te 


ARCHITECT-DES GNED RESIDENCE 
















PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 


INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED BY SOLE AGENTS 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Metablished 1780 


AUCTIONEERS. OHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Ebwakp SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 





Tetegrame: 
“Peredrother, London” 





CHEAM, SURREY 


30 minutes to City & West End by Southern Railway 


MODERN LABOUR SAVING AND ARCHITECT DESIGNED DETACHED HOUSE 


6 BEDROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
CLOAKROOM AND USUAL DOMEBTIC OFFICES, 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


LARGE LOUNGE HALL. 


DETACHED GARAGE 


FREEH OLD £6,900 (Subject to Contract). 


For further Particulare apply: Farebrother Ellis & Co,, 20, Flyet Street, London, E.C.4. 


80, LOWNDES STREET, 8.W.1 
And BRANCHES 





CORRY & oe 


CEN, 0844/5/6 






SLOane 2076 & 9249 





pritee WeeNs: 


Pee EDO 
STYLE RKSIORNCE 
Facing S3.W. surrounded by 
‘Commons. 


8 bedrooms, 3 
rooms, bathroom, 


reception 
cloak- 


6 betes rg th 2 “peti A I tos. a Cot 
reoeption, mala servis a 
pum “a ACRES. 4,400 FRERHOLO 
INGE LANGLEY, HERTS 
DENCE amid 2 ACHES with uninterrupted views, 
sun founge, 


Ail eniences, central ‘heating, 2 Heautiful terraced 
aoa nee omceping Ines, sunken garden, ete, £8,600 PRERNOL 


5 beds, 3 reception, nora 





, only 26 miles from Ti 
oak paneling, brick “fre vl 
leturesque old. 


Fe ee iad SEER A Sta WHET BkoR 


DEVONSHIRE 


Overlogking, rone-w Fav, clase to Westward Ho! 


RESIDENCE 
4. 2 miles dation, udjaucent 
o available, 
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23, MOUNT 6T., 
GROSVENOR 8Q.. LONDO’. W.1 


WEST SUSSEX 
Kasy reach Horsham, 1 hour London. 


Delightful small Katate with charming house 800 ft. up. | Ohacau. ag antall vue wurlu Auiae UT yTeRt arcultectural merit. In a reall; 


With lovely views. Twelv \. order. 
Blectric fight, Central eatin Home fara, '3 Toot mane roobya fine music room 
‘Well-timbered gardens, park land and pasture, Allin hand, 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
70 ACRES. £16,000 
Agents: Winson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





THE KSTATE HOUSE, 
MAIDENHEAD 


“ERMITAGE” MAIDENHEAD THICKET 
A LUXURIOUS HOME, BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 





Bight bed and dreming 

roums, 3% bathrooms, 2 

reerption rooms, lounge 

hall, model white tiled 
offlens. 


Companies’ man services. 


Attractive garden of 
NEARLY 1 ACRE. 


Garage and Stabie, 





For Bale privately or by Public Auction in January. 
Strongly recommended by CyHIL JONEX, F.A.L. Estate House, Maidenhead. 








SUNNINGHILL, 


WILSON & CO. 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 
Delightful position. Half an hour London. 


rooms, fine muale room, 80 ft. x 26 ft. "Heated gar: r?. | house. Oak floura, basins in all 
Main services. Central heating. Beautiful garage fo 
FOR GALE WITH 4 ACRES, £12,000 


Recommended by Sole Agente: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 





BERKS. MRS. N ‘ C. TUF NELL, F.V.A. 


t MILE SUSSEX COAST 


lovely situation with glorious views of the 
a long stretch of coast line. Charming modern 
main services, 
Six beds, 2 baths, 4 reception, Delightful garden. 
FOR BALE WITH 2 ACRES 
Or any area up to 100 acres if required. 
Agonts: WiLson & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1. 





, B reception | Downs a: 





Maidenhead 


CYRIL, JONES a 





NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 
A short walk from the sea. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD COTTAGE AT PRESENT USKD AS TWO 
AGSIDENCEE, BUE EASILY CONVERTED INTO ONE 





One cottage with 4 bed- 

rooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 

tion rooms, lounge hall, and 
Arage. 


Other cottage with 2 bed: 
rooms, bathroom, 2 recep: 
tion rooms und garage, 


Full of old oak beams and 
character. 





All companies’ servic 


Owner going abroad. Bargain at £5,250 with Vacant Possession of both 
gee. 
Inspected and reconimended by CYKIL JONSR, F.A.I., Katate House, Maidentead, 






ASCOT 816 





SURREY 


Cloxe to Wentworth and Stenningdale Golf Courer, 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 





(1930) 
of cream-wadhed brick with green shutters and blue-green tiled roof, 
It faces south with glorious views over Chobham Common. 
IN PERFECT ORDER--NO Lr en a NEED BE SPENT KEFORE 
Oce TLON, 


The accommodation com- 
prises: 8 bedrooms, all with 
washbasins, 3 bathrooms, 
uttractively tiled in colours. 
heated linen cupbonrd, 8 
seeption rooms, with oak 
. Domestic offices are 
titre modern with stalnless 
sinks and fitted cupboards. 
Staff sitting room. Laundry 
Gentral heating. Co.8 
wator, clectricity, gax and 
power. 


Garage for 3 cari. Gar- 
dener's flat with bathroom 


7 ACRES. Very Highly 
Recommended. 

































open to reasonable 


oe Freehold 680,000, offer. 
wnovtnd festete ‘Agent, Sunninghill, Berke, Ascot 818. 


. TUFNELL, House and 







SIDDER & €0.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


I Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘Cornistinen, London.” 
OxrForD 12 MILES, outekirts lovely od Id village. Charming MODERN COUN- 
TRY AESIDENCE, Jounge-hi ood reception, 2 bathrooms, 4 bedrooms. 
Annexe of 3 rooms. Sevon-roomed ten beage, double garage, etc. Main electricity and 
water, Central heating. Telephone. Lovely gardens with trout atroam. Tennis lawn. 
Kitchen garden and 2 paddocks, NEARLY $ ACRES. £10,000 FREEHOLD.— 
TRusrppeR & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.2. (22,939) 











“CHARACTER REGIDENGE, ft, up, with gate to golf course, MODERN 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE, 4 reception, 4 bath, 11 bedrooms (7 h. & 3,). 
Billiard room, 37 by 18 ft. All main services. Central heating. Double ga Nicely 
laid out grounds. 32 ACRES, £1 Frechold possession ond March.—TRESIDDER 
AXD Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,428) 





E.%& qusexk (NEAR COAST), Rural position with delightful views to sea. SUPER 
, in excellent order, carriage drive, 2-4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 
a8 Settowne (2h. & ¢.). Main electricity and power. Telephone. Two see 
Greemhouses and frames. Beautiful gardens, lawns, rook Gey with Raahs 
ductive kitchen garden and orchards, about & ACRES. PRkEHOLD. 
Strongly recommendod.—TumsippgR & Co., 77, South Audley Sithoet, W.1. (22,890) 








Coane LDS. CHARMING A pen RESIDENCE, oun and modernisod 
bal 3 | 3 recaption {one panetled), 2 8 bed. Electric Central heating. 
‘clephone, Garages, 2 . Sim) pe Fiounds. kit kitchen 

jem ation land ny buildings’ ¢ water) for A ‘ED DAIRY 
200 A - More land av, ‘TRESIDDER & Co., 77, Bouth Audley 

Street, Wal. (16,693) 


















LONGCROSS, SURREY 
AN ATTRACTIVE CREAM-WASHED HOUSE WITH A CHARMING 
OUTLOOK 


Close to @ station and omnibus route. 
Accommodation comprises: 6 bedrooms (4 with washbasins), 2 bathrooms, 8 reception 
rooms, Kood domestic offices, Cooking by oloetelelty. 
Companies’ gas, electricity and water, Electric power in all rooms. 
Cow sheds, piggerios, stabling, garage for 3 cars, Excellent cottage with 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, slttlng room and kitchen, 
7 ACRES, including charming garden and meadowland. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Apply: Mrs, N, C. TUFNELL, Houre and Estate Agent, Sunninghill, Berks. Ascot 818, 


ON SWINLEY GOLF COURSE 


FAEEHOLD FOR BALE 
A VERY PICTURESQUE THATCHED HOUSE 
dtanding on high ground with 2 beautiful view, ¢ mile from omnibus route and 1 mile 
from Ascot Station, 
Accommodation comprises: 6 bedrooms, 3 modern bathrooms, $ reception rooms, 
Excellent domeatic offices with rervants’ halt. 
Klectric power and anthracite stoves. 
Companies’ gaa, electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
33-4 ACRES of beautiful garden. 


Also an attractive Thatohed Cottage with 3 bed., bath., sitting room. 
Apply: Mrs, N. C. TUFNELL, House and Estate Agent, Sunninghill, Berks, Ascot 418, 








T. §. SANDERS, 


8. W, Sanpeee, SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Tel 


SIDMOUTH 
Only in the market through unexpected breakdown in 
A RARE OPPORT! Nery. “ BIOKWELL 

Modern, delighttat posl- g 

tion, casily run, with good 
cottage and grounds of 

4; ACRES 
The Residence, which has 
central heating and all 
main services, contains 3 
Teception rooms, 4 ¢ principal 
and 8 éscondary bedrovins, 
3 8 bathrooms, Tiald's sitting 







good offices (Aga 
cooker), cloakroom, Garage 
_. for 2 cars. 


Offered Freehold ~ with 
Vacant Possession. 


12,000 gne. 
EAST DEVON 


Sidmouth 6 miles. Ezeter 10 miles. 
DERN oSUnray ECIOENCK WITH £ ACRES 


mo! a 
a h ground. Magnificent views. Main lighting and good services. Two reception, 
bed” and teasing ing rooms, ‘cloakroom, an we cars, with workshop and other 


useful 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD €6,500 
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Telegrams 
“Weod, Agente, Weede, 
London.”’ 


19 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


4: 





Maytair 6241 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Mrs. Clare Sheridan, 


BREDE PLACE, NEAR RYE, SUSSEX 


Battla 5 miles, Hastings 8 miles. 


IN THE SAME FAMILY SINCE 1600 AND FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY MANOR HOUSE WITH TUDOR ADDITIONS 


Of historic interest, in good. 
order and commanding fine 
views. Approached by car- 


tage 
hail 





ABOUT 62 ACRES IN ALL 
VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCR AND 
Quurrna & Couyer, Ryo, Sussex, and Joan D. Woop & Co. 








Kineton 4 miles. Banbury 9 miles. 
On outekirte of picturesque village, 


In 


M 





and garage for 3 cars. 
18 ACRES 


room, study, 14th-century 
chapel, 10 bed and dressing 


Farmery with about 40 
acres 


., 28, Berkeley 8a., W.1 


BETWEEN BANBURY & WARWICK 
Leamington 10 miles, 


® 
bedrooms, 4 bath, Including 
separate kervanta’ agcom- 
modation, 2 reception and 





Picturesque and Inexpensive grounds with excellent kitchen garden, first-class stabling 


By direction of Mrs. G. Petham-Clinton, 
TREBLES HOLFORD 
Bishops Laxleard, near Taunton, Somerset, 


CHARMING MODERNISE STONE AND THATCHED FARMHOUSE OF 
XVith CENTURY WITH MODEL HOME FARM 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 


(7 with basing), 3 


rooms. — Central 


drive, contains great. 


Gi . 5 
and lounge hall, drawing Arages, Stabler. Gardens. 


Homw farmhouse and modo! 
dairy building». 


ABOUT 17 ACRES 





tral heat "all suai ORAN’S CROSS FARM, 
tral heating and all " 
rvioce, Ledges oldeworta LYDEARD 8T. 
tenlacy garden: Genes LAWRENCE 

| : Smatl dairy and mixed 


farm, with modern farm: 
house buildings. 


of agricuttural ABOUT 74; ACRES 


land. 


‘To be offered in two Lots Be Auction (I not sold 
Mali, Taw 


GROUNDS. Particulars (price ah) 
: 18D 


Foint Auctioncers: 


ELM 
FOR 
Between Newbury 


faultless condition, 


eceupation, hotel, 
school ur other Lutitution, 


sitting hall Latour-saving ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
officer. standing in 26 ACRES of 

parkland and pasture, 

CENTRAL HEATING Hone used for offices 
THROVGHOUT, during the war. Soma 


electricity, execllent 
water supply 


ase ovoker, tion, 








Partial central heating. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Cheltenham 
53430 (2 lines) 


NEAR TORQUAY. £8,000 
DEtianTFur SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE of 
character with 44 ACRES. Five bedrooms, bath, 
lounge hall and 2 rec. rooms, Main electricity and water, 
small cottage, Attractive gardens with — streant, 
POSSESSION, Write, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
RARKISON, Cheltenham (48 above). 


A CHOICE SMALL ESTATE IN 
NORTH COTSWOLDS 

NEARLY 200 ACRES. Lovely modernised Howe af 

character. Hight bodrvoms, 4 bathrooms, Aga cooker, 
eloctric light and central heating, 3 cottayes, excellent 
atabling, otc., and modol farm splendidiy equipped. All 
in hand, — £88,000.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS = AND 
Harnison, Cheltenham (ag above). 


TAUNTON DISTRICT. £6,950 


‘TONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE bear good 

village, 3-4 rec., 7 bed., aod 2 bathrooms, main cleo- 
trinity and water, central heating. Garage 6 cars. id 
loose boxes, Old matured Gomer. 4; ACRES. 
POSSESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHER® & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


THE 





About § miles from Wincheater 


THE VALUABLE FREKHOLD AGRICUL. 
TURAL PROPERTY 


HENSTING FARM 
FISHERS POND 


MODERNISED PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


Tnxpeeted and recommenda by Joan LD. Woop & Co.,, as above, 


Solicitors: LAYTON & Co,, 84, King Willlam Btroet, 
Ox, Hoardvon & Moons, W. 
and JOHN D. Woov & Cv. 


Hxhly suitable for private 
special 


rootmd made into four Hate, 


ito-converlon easily cffeo- 
ted for private accommoda- 
‘All main services, 


With Vacont Possession of both Lote, 














@ bed and dressing rooms 
bath- 
heatlog. 
Mains water and clectricity. 


revioualy) at the Wyndham 
5 iea7- i 


HC 4. 
Pol. 205 


inton, on January 


Ivelweombe, 
23, Berkeley Square, 


Nomenet, 
Wa, 





GROVE, KINGSCLERE 
BALE, VACANT POSSESSION 


aid Basingatoke, Close to the Downa, on bux route. 








Lodge and four additional outsldu welf-contalned fats. 





Evceiivnt. fitted cowshed and other out-Dulldings, garages and stabling. All weil 
malntainod and capable of immediate occupation. 
PRICE £15,000 
Agenta: Joan 1. Woon & CO., 29, Kerkeley Square WAL. (60,145) 





(61,689) 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


1, Imperi Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Cast teeet, SHREWSBURY 





‘Phone: 
Shrewebury 
2064 (2 tines) 





NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE. £5,000 
CHanm INQ SMALL GEORGIAN HO! 3 ree. 
8 bed (1h. and ¢.), 2 bath., elec, light, central heat- 
tog garages ntabling, et. Lovely old garden and orchard. 
4; ACI 1EB.—CHAMBERLAINE-HROTHRRR = & HARRIKON, 
1, imperlal Square, Cheltenham. et oc 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. £6,750 
Lovely eoun- 
try. Three excellent reception, 6 bed., 2 bathe, Com- 
pact Offices. Main electricity, central heating. Garage and 
batidings, About 9 ACREG.—CHAMHRKLAINK-HROTHHHS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenhain (as above) 


WINCHESTER DISTRICT. £6,600 
ODERNIGED RECTORY with old-worki grounds. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 large reception, 6 bed. 

bathroom, Main electricity, execllent water. Two garages 
stables, javely surrounding#. —CUAMBERLAINE- HROTHERN 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (a8 al \. 

































OST DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY, «: 

‘village, near old market town. Elizabeth 
8 rec., 5-7 bed., bath, Aga cooker, main clec Ity an 
water. Cottage and extensive bufldings, Lovely gardens 
and paddocks 34; ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINK-HKOTHRES & 
HaRRIBON, ('helteuham (ax sbove) 


ded In good 
d ere 









JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER 


GENTLEMAN'S FARMING PROPERTY OF 
220 ACRES ON DEVON.-CORNISH BOR- 
DERS IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE with 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 

electricity, Sploncdid buildings, cottages and first-rate 
land, with fishing, VACANT POSBKASION. &18,000 
FAREHOLDO.-—CHAMDERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above), 


BRIDPORT, DORSET COAST. £6,500 
Dttlanrrut MODERN HOUGE with sca views, 

1 mile town. Lounge ball, % good reception, 7 bed., 
bathroom, all iain ervices. Large garage, good! ‘fares 
and paddock, 3 ACRES. Low sitet, PORSESSION 
MARCH.--CHAMBRRLAINE-HnotHens & HARRIBON, Chel- 
tenham (as abrive), 


Ce 
WEST MEON HOUSE, Nr. PETERSFIELD 


HAMPSHIRE. LOVELY WILLIAM AND MARY 
HOUSE of character, with fine old grounds, etc., 
about 16 Ai ‘Ten bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 8 reception, 
maln electricity, centzal heating. Ainple build: 
ings, POSS 















Jottage. 

KION. £12,760 FRREHOLD.—Solc 
‘Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-HROTHKRS & HANBIBON, Cheiten- 
ham (a8 above), 








HAMPSHIRE 













WITH POSSESSION MARCH 26, 1947 







GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES 







EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS, 








TWO WELL-BUILT MODERN COTTAUES. 


‘WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
THROUGHOUT. 








172 ACRES 














3 reception 


rooms, 4 principal 
2 bathrooms, 


bedrooms, 


Particulars from the Vendor's Solleitors; Mesers, Fostzn, Waits & Coooms, V! 


‘fetoria 
Winchester. (Tetep! 2481} 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN 1047. 





Aldershot, or from the Auctioneers: Messrs. Jaman Hanute & SOx, Jewry Chambers, 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


WILLIAM FOX, ¥.3.1. 
‘B, STODDART FOX, P. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F. 








COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 3, 


FOX & SONS 


ND AGENTS 
BOU RNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON  BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


1947 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, FBI, FoaJ. 
T. BRIAN OOX, ¥.8,1. AA.L 


BRIGHTON 
J. W, SYER8. A. KILVINGTON 





DORSET 
About 2 miles from the popular Ferndown golf course. 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES IN 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 





9 miles from Bournemouth. 


A very soundly constructed 
Residence, ‘Beautifully, 
appointed and in excellent 
condition throughout. 
Fie bedroninas « herd 
ins, h. and c, supply), 
well-fitted bathroom, 8 good 
reception rooms, ‘maids’ 
sitting room, garden room, 
good kitchen and domestic 
offices. 
Corupanics’ electricity, gas 
and water, part central 
heating, efficlent hot water 
supply. 


Double _ garage. Green- 
house, Tool and store sheds 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION APRIL, 1947 
Beautiful grounds in perfect condition and laid out with fine Peardiny coronas shrubs 


and ornamental trees, numerous fruit trees in full bearing, toni 


roductive 


kitchen garden, and delightful walks, etc., the whole comprising an area of about. 


2 ACRES. 


PRICK £6,500 FAREHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


“RED TILES,’’ WARSASH 
Overlooking the Hamble River and Southampton Water 
& MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Designed in the Spanish 
style, containing 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 w.c.a, 
logaia, entrance hall, cloak- 
room, 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen. 


Excellent garden of about 
2 ACRE 


Main water and electricity. 
VACANT POSSHSSION. 





To be Sold by Auction at the Roya! Hotel, Cumberland Piace, on Tuseday 


January 14, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & 808, 2 and 4, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton 
Messrs. BRaMisH & Co., Pier Street, Lee-on-Solent, 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


fn delighiful rural country about 10 miles from Bournemouth. Commanding magnificent views to Purbeck Hilla, 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


THIS WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


facing due south-west and containing 


Eleven prinetpal bed end frepeing rooms 

{many with basing h. a: 4 ‘bathrooms, 

servante’ rooms, thoent “Youple drawi 

root, dining room, library, flower room ani 

garden ventibule, kitchen and = excellent. 
domestic offices, 


For further particulars a) 








ly: Fox & Sons, 44-62, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Central heating throughout. Main electric 
lighting and water. Parquet flooring to 
principal rooms. 


Stabling with good flat. Bungalow. Cottage. 
pit GROUNDS INCLUDE ROSE GARDEN 


GREENHOUSKS, VINERY, FIG AND 
OTHER HOUSES, ORCHARD, ETC. the 
whole covering an area of about 


40 ACRES 


PRICK £28,000 FREEHOLD 





Suitable for Scholastic, Private Hotel or Institutional purposes 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


Occupying an elevated position overlooking the town and bay. 


Pronable Frovhold re Hesschel 
lag the imposing 
Propnd tt wel peatloned joned Residence, 


DURLSTON COURT 
(formerly s Boys’ School) 


24 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 

5 fitted ‘bathrooms, 2 ablution ou 

nen foo, 8 reception rooms, large 

feohoo] roo! , 6 sohool rooms, 

Tare ablution room and changing 
room, excellent offices. 


Also 
‘TWO FREEHOLD RESIDENCES 
known as * MAY CROFT” and 


“ NETHERCOUAT,” situated in 
Park Road. 





‘To be Bold by Auction 90 as a whole or i 


nt possceaion of the whole on completion of the purchase. 
at Bt. Peter's Hail, Hinton 

+ Mesara, WuichTmax, Pepper & Co. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Song, 


















oad, Bournemouth, 
s Bank Buildings Water Bt 
id. Christal 


treet, 
ureh Hoad, Bournemouth. 


Electric light, Companies’ gas and 
water. Main drainage. Tho above 
tires properties, 2 salon In and Reve a 


Rontage” of othe 255 ft. to 


A detached kitchen Ene, and 
orchard of just over | ia al Ae 7 haying 
a froutage of abou! ft. to Parl 
Road, forming an Sxovllert building 
site with garage. 


An enclosure of land (formerly, a 
playing eld), oval in sha) 

tages urlaton, 
Peveril oad, abouT Wb ‘ACRES. 


A SPORTS GROUND in Bon Accord 
Boad, with main services available, 
most suitable for future Building 
Development, just over 2 ACHES. 


on Thureday, ipnuary 23,1947 at J p.m, 
Liverpool 2. 








Occupying a very nice position 





The well-constructed 
comfortable Brechold 
i Residence 


SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 


800 feet above sea level and commanding magnificent 
views the Dr . 





IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY 


MODEL PIG FARM OF AN ASSOLUTELY UNIQUE CHARACTER 


Superior brick-built tiled roof piggeries, slaughter house, mixing room with automatic 
mixer, etc. Excellent 6-roomed Bungalow Residence, 


30 ACRES OF GOOD ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND 


‘The piggeries have a superficial tloor area of about 38,080 equare feet and are 


capable of carrying 1,500 head ef stock. 





Price for Freehold Property, all dead stock and loose effects (no live stock included) 


‘The whole extending to an area of about 11 AONES 13,000 
Vasant Posesesion of the Residence and Gardens on completion of the 
Fe be! ad ey fection it: the, Tamm (Mall Seateebery,  Eatindsy 


$, 1047, at . Lows! sateh 
Sse #oe 5 Sora Cie Oot Cetra ek Botrammenth 


For full particulars apply: & Sons, 44-62, 
Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(5 Mnea) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Full particulars from Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
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HARRODS 


1947 


ESTATE OFFICES 


‘oneimoten 1400 Surrey Omese! 
“Mistate, Marroda. London’’ 34-36. HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 end Hasl 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR USE AS PRIVATE HOTEL, NURSING HOME OR SCHOOL 


NORTH DEVON 


Occupying a unigue position, right on the sea front, commanding magnificent views, 





BEAUTIFULLY BUILT 
AND WELL-FITTED 


RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, billiard 
room, » bathroom, 


"wo 
maid's sitting room. 


All main services. Two garages, 
Twe large store rooms (could be 


conve! tanto living quarters). 
Matured gardens wih hard tennis 
court. 


In all about 1 ACRE 
Freehold 10,000 guineas 
VACANT POSSESSION, 





Joint Sole Agents: Mesars, W, C, HUTOHINGS & CO,, 121, High Street, [lfraocombe; and Hakgons 17D., 34-36, Hans Crescent, $.W,1 (Tel.; Konsington 1490, Ketn. 809), 





WITH DELIGHTFUL SEA VIEWS 
ON THE KENT COAST 


KINGSTON AND ESHER cB 


On high ground within easy reach of main line station. 


PLEASANT PART OF HANTS c.3 


About 4 miles Fordingbridge. 
Within easy reach of River Avon. 





Excelient Riding Stables for five horses with gamca room 
over. 


In all about 44%, ACRES 
PERFECTLY SUITED FOR RIDING SCHOOL. 


Exceptional opportunity to secure this excellent bullding 
at an attractive price of 


ONLY £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Haxnovs LTb., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.; Kensington 1490. Extn, 820). 





HARPENDEN 


Near commpn and station. 


c.2 





MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


Beautifully bulit and fitted and in splendid order. Lounge 
hall, 8 reception, really fine billiard room, 80 ft. x 21 ft, 
(fully equipped by Thurstons), 6 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 


All main services, Two brick garages, chauffeur's room. 
Gardens of great beauty, fully maintained. 
In all about 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Joint Agents: Maurux & POLS, 23, Market Place, Reading, 
and Harnops Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightabridge, 
8.W:3 (Tel; Keneington 1490, Batn. 600). 





MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 


RESIDENCE 
enmplete with every modem convenience. Three reception, 
7 bed, 4 bath, all man services. Central heating. Grounds 


disposed in lawis, fower beda, frult trees, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, ete, 


In all about 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


‘Hargops L7v., 34-36, Hans Creseent, Knightebridge, $.W ot 
(Tel. Kensington 4). Extn, 828). 





UNSPOILT PART OF ESSEX 


Handy for Chelmsford. 


c.4 





GENUINE BLACK AND WHITE 
RESIDENCE 


with 2 large reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
complete offices, Garage. Central heating throughwut, 
Co,'s water, Picturesque gardens in good order, 
In all about 4% ACRE 


ONLY £4,950 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Harnops Lep., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490, Bztn. 806). 


A CHARMING COTTAGE 
Probably dating back to 1£th Century 


Oak beamed hall, sitting roum, old tavern room, 3 bed- 
roorx, bathroom, Electric light and modern conventences. 
Delightful gardens. Orchard. 


In all about 4, ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents; Harrops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightebridyc, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1400, Hatn, 807). 


BLETCHLEY AND LEIGHTON 
BUZZARD 


Situate in a quiet villaga, with glorious vlews. 


c.2 





MODERN COPY OF TUDOR HOUSE. 
" . 


bathroom, 3 w.¢.8, moder labour-sa) 


Two reception, 4 bedrooms, all with =" c, basing,"pled 
kitchen.* 
water and electricity. Independent 


‘water. 


Gardens and grounds, amal! paddock and arablp field?” 


« 


In alt about 2 AQRES 
« . 1 


s 


FREEHGLD 24,500 . 
. 7 7 @ * 
VACANT POSSESSION 


: “~ * e 
Property ready to step-ia 


Hanzovs Lep., 34-26, ¢, Ki a+ 
(Ta: Tonriegon 1400 pone saa 
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WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


1947 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 


SALISBURY 
{Tel. 2491) 


POR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


CLOSE TO BOURNEMOUTH CORFE MULLEN, DORSET 


Within a few minutes’ walk of buses, shops, ete. ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY THATCHED 


COTTAGE REGIDENCE 


ATTRACTIVE TURRETED RESIDENCE Recently rethutched and redecorated. 


Three reception reums, 3-4 bedrooms, bath., ete., central 
heating, natn electricity, @as and water, 


Lonuge hall, % reception rooms, good domestic offices, 6 bed and 
dreaving rooms, bathroons, Garage. Ornamental garden, orehard and 
kitchen garden of over 2 ACRES. 

Pleasant well-stocked garden bounded by stream, about 
All ain servers. Possession on completion, 14 ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 


Further particulars from the Agents: Messrs. WOOLLBY aNwD 


Farther particulars frum the Agente: Messrs. Woo: WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min, 3 linen.) Hur fee M16. 


Yo o& Wattix, The Castle Auction Mart, Salixbury. 





2i- per line, 








AUCTION 

BALE OF UNIQUE OLD-FASHIONED 

FARMHOUSE REGIDENCE: COTTAGE, 
FAAMERY AND 31 ACREB 

MWARRS FARA WHEDUON CROSS, 

W. SOMERSET, sheltered sunny position on 














Exmoor, Entirely modernised: 4 receptlan, 

6 bed, 2 bath. modern et. plant; 

heating, Excellent Cottage, Farmery 
acres grawand.  Wonld) make 


fa 


house. Immediate porserston, 

H FERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION 

SANUARY Zu (unless sold by private treaty), 

Vartlenlars of Agents 
RICHARDSON & Co., 

ad, or Bolicltor: H. J. Hurtord, 

Minehead. 


TO LET 
ANTS.” Close to Beaulten River and deep 
water moorings, sdjnarut New Forest, 
Svlent views, Furnished oue ar two yourk 
(chance of wnfurnie \ Naval officer 
Sppohited abroad offers irtable House, 
6 bedrooms, modern amenities, garage 3 cara, 
nearly 3 acres, Country I don with oper 
surroundings, Six gui roptable.-- Pure 
ticulars and photograph from RUMREY AND 
HUMSEY, Country” Department, 161, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (‘phone 
, 
HROPS.-MIONTGOMERY BORDER, 
FACING SOUTH. Part Country Hous, 
comfortably furnished, slx months or longer. 
large sitting, 2 principal, 2 smaller bedrooms, 
2 wae, bath, kitehon, ¢ Fishing. -- Bury, 


Gunley, Chitbury. Montgomery. 
WANTED 
BUCKS BERKS, sUBSEX PREFERRED 


Daily reach London. Wanted, with carly 
possowmion, House, 2-3 reception, 4-6 beds., 
main water, clee, essential, Garage, One 
acre prea or Held, Max. price £4,000, -~ 
Box 2. 


































Urgently) required: 


Retired London business man will pay very 
good price for small Country House In peace- 
1 aurrotindings with early possewion and In 
good condition; 6-7 bed.; inexpenalve garden 
jand paddock.-—Detally to H. P., efo Bo L. 
MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, Wil. 
LONDON WITHIN 40 MILES. Unfur- 
iuhed Flat in large country house, § rooms 

and offices. Good rent offered.—-Box 3. 


LONDON” WITHIN G0/100 MiLES. 
Country Houso with modern conveniences, 
5-8 bed., 3 acres (preferably more).— 
TBERTDD ES & Co., 77, South Audley Street, 
guaacy OR KENT. Required. Hom 
character (nathing modern), y 
45 bedrooms, 8 reception and grown 
than 2 acres, Karly postosalon 0 |. 
Dotatie and price, please, to M. HL, ¢/o MOORE 
4 The Parade, Carshalton, 


_____ FOR SALE 


Bicku! RENT. Ine delightful position 
commanding fine views over surrounding 
countryside a ‘ithin easy Teach of station 
(25 ming, to Town), a most solidty built, and 
beautifully = Atted Residence of unique 
character, contaliing 4 reception rooms, 10 
bedrooms and dressing room, 4 bathroome. 
All modern conveniences Including erntral 
heating, Gronnds of nbout 6 acres, part wood- 
land, with Jarge garage and two cottages, 
Price £10,000 Freatiold; additional woodtand 
up to 12° aetes in all if doateed Apply 
BAXTER PaAYNR & LePPRR, Chartered Sure 
y st” Old G.P.0., Bromley, Kent. 
RAV, 2234, eS a 
IORSHAM, BUBEEX. Gn tie outskirts, 
Tdeal for London busineda man (London 
45 mins). Extremely well-appointed modern 
Keealdence In picaaant rural surroundings, 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 réceptlon rooms, 
excellent domestle offices; main services: 
garage and «tabling. Cottage. Prolific 
kitchen garden, meadow land, fn ull about 
16 ncres, Price £10,000.—Bole Agouts: KING 
AND CHASKMORE, Horsham (‘Phone: Horsham 
1 


B) 










































FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


AGENTS 








KENT HILLS. G00 ft. Up, near Wro' 
Charining and economieal Miniature Estat 
of special interest toa keen gardener, Geant 
17th-Century Cottagr with wealth of old ouk 















in 4 remarkable tate of preservation, Aga 
cooker, Independent boite ctrl Jight, Old 
oust carefully converted inte garage with 


Housekevper’s cottage and gar- 
1h acres of perfect gard ee 
f 


radiutar, 
lener's cottage. 
with rare plants aud shrubs, grass te 
court, lawns, Well-xtocked Kitchen gi 
fruit, Meadow If required. The fentt. 
property for gentleman rettring oy aa an ideal 
rial “retreat. rechold. — Boasesais 
Owner's Surveyors: PRALL & PRAUL, K¥. 





















al Stee Dartfo: ae 
LONpo Modern Freehold | House | of 
exceptional character near Chessliygton 
Avent 8. tmposiug frontage coveriac 





go xere Of ground, brick-built double garage, 
ferns court, large lounge Hl, spacions morus 
ing room fending to mn lougla, dining reont 
leading to muperh billiurds room (or brilge 
room, efe.), o&k paneltet walls, plastic ceilings, 
ete, parquet floors and central heating: 5 large 
hedroomm all fitted with pedestal basins. 
Priee £12,000, —H. COLLINS & COMPANY, 26, 
Sackville Street, London, W.1. Regent. 55° 


ND (ow a xpur c Dverlookin 


















46,500, Architect's Country Home 
6 acres porfeetly equipped, 4 reception, % b 
4 baths. Prolite in fruit and flowers, 








Herons, 





‘To view apply 
Bristol. 


t 
PICTURESQUE DEVON.  Modernined 
thatched Cottage, Sea and country views, 
Close Slapton Sunde, Feesh water dshing, 
yaehtlug, riding, ete, Four beds (2 h. and ¢, 
3 reception, bath, el. and p. Perfect cor 
dition. Vacant. Possession. Freehold £5,000 
or near offer.—V 1eTOR NHWTON & Co., Fairfax 
Place, Dartinouth, Tel. 73. a 
RUTLAND. In good huating distelet, on 
main bus rotte, frequent services. Gable 
atour-bullt, House with detlghtful fully 
modernised intorlor, lounge hall, 4 reception, 
4 ptinetpal Dedroonus and 2 dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, hontekeeper’s room aud 2 sere 
vants’ rooms; main clectricity and water, 
central heating. Carage, stabling. Two cot- 
tages. Attractive gardens, well-timbered 
parkland, about 72 ures, For Sale Freehold. 
LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 
(Cros, 3058). oe 
GCOTLAND. ANQUS. For Sale, Cobliston 
‘Castle, Arbroath, A typleal and unspolit 
example Of 16th-contury castle, modernized 
and retaining Orialual characteristics, Hall 
with vaulted roof, 3 public roome, business 
room. 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 servants’ 
bathrooms, kitchen with Aga cooker, 
electric ght, central heating, xmple offices. 
Cottages, groundé and parks extend to 62 
acres.—Full particulras and orders to view 
apply K.1156, WALKER, FRASER & STEELX, 
3a Castle Street, Kdluburgh, or 74, Bath 
Street, Glasgow. Ro oS 
st. JOHN'S WOOD. Luxuriously fitted 
Jow-butlt, detached Modern Residence. 
Built to special requirementa | of title. 
Fitted In @ niauner unobtainable to-day. 
Three princtpal bedrooms each with own bath- 
room, ¢ other bedrooms, 2 other bathrooms, 3 
charmlng reception rooms, lounge hall, mald's 
sitting room, butler’a room and bathroom, sun 
baloonies, built-in cupboards throughout. 
Central foal Garage (3 cara), delightful 

































Service lift. Lease 70 years 
Vacant.—Keye Sole Agents: 
Angcomae & RixGean ‘ellington > 


su mi om Rastbourne 
and 5 miles from Seaford. 400 ft. above 
sea level, facing due south. Pisvaresque and 
artistio modern Freehold Residence at Friston, 
Kast Dean. Commanding magnificent view 
over Downs and Engitsh Channel. Carriage 
driva, Two reception rooms, study, cloak 
room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, and 

offices, all on Only two floors, Oak joinery; 
central heating; fitted lavatory basins. Com- 


" icex, Main drainage. Garage for 
poh flat over. Paddock for 4 and saddle 


room. Delightful pleasure grounds of about 
8} notes, Te be sold with wacant posscesion. 
isso or neat offer.—BSole Agen ; Mosars, 
FoLsnom, Railway Station, ybourns, 











= HOUSE, Co. T 
Highly important Sale by 
private treaty of attractive Residential Stud 
Farm, belts frevbold. Containing 334 acres 

M. ‘primext fund, suitably divided, well 
cod anid xheltered, bownded by county road 
Lands are mostly Hnestone sub 
and are perfectly Kound and sdeal for 
Taixing nnd training blomt-sxtock, having per- 
fect. gallops, The Residence, whieh stands 
aw short distance from the road in tastefully 
Jaid ont and well maintained grounds, contains 
drawing room, dining room, 6 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 lavatories, cloakroom, modern 
ted kitehon, seulleriex und pantry, vl. (own 
plant) throughout, The out-ofllees comprise 
6 box stalls, 3 foaling boxex, cow xheil, gamige, 
Luplement. ‘shed, engine house, cattle shed) 
tusbarns, aH. Uke the realdente, in perfect 
Order und repair, There arc alae two work~ 
Men's coltages on the lan This Is one of the 
Most attractive and up-to-date —propertios 
offered for sule for many years. The hand is 
of primest. quality, The attractive realdence 
Is maintained Jaa most perfect. manner, 
There are niles of good salon and trout. 
fishing and excellent shooting on and adjoining 
and the property is situated in centre of one 
‘of the best hunting districts in the South. It 
is ideally situate and conventent. to three 
first-claak fairs and market towns. Kallway 
stution 4 miles,—For further particutars apply 
to Mason AND Mis, HAnoLp O'MALLEY, Suir 
Castle House, Golden, Cashel, Co. Tipperas 

































URREY. A Residence of character and 
dignity, 550 ft. al in wlorious setting 
with panoratuic views, 7 ntinnites’ walk station, 
40 minutes London, Planned for easy run- 
ning, with modern fitmenta, complete central 
heating, amd ready for occupation without 
further outlay. It has 3 reception, panelled 
Dillards room, & bedrooms (4 with basins), 
und 3 bathrooms, Double garage, stabling 
und greenhoures, alwo modern cottage with 
3 beds, and bathroom. An Inepection will 
confirm that the price tk reasonable at 
£18,500, Certain furilahings, ete, may be 
pyrchased by arrangement,—Box 802. : 
URREY. Lavishiy appointed, In fauitiess 
condition and with reonus ‘of generoux 
proportion, gentleman's distinctive Home in 
sought-after residential neighbourhood, f4 
iuiles of London. Oak parquet floors, Central 
heating. Basins in’ principal bedrooms, 
Magnificent hall with galleried staircase. 
handsome panclled dining room, beautiful 
lounge, billiards room, study, 4 musin bedrooms 
rincipal each with luxurious appointed 
}, Muttaery. Servanta’ accommeda- 
tion with bathroom and separate staircase, 
Labour-saving domestic offices with sitting 
room. Garage for 3 cars, chauffeur's quarters 
over. Delightful terrace garden with tennis 
lawn, orchard, 3 heated greenhouses, etc. In 
all 1%  acres.—GASCOIGNE-PRES, Charter 
House, Claremont Road, Surbiton, Elmbridge 
14). 


s REY-SU! x ROERS. Sale, 
Georgian House, perfect order. Seven 
bed., 3 reception, 2 bath., cloak., 3 w.c,, 2 
staire, kitchens, larders, servants’ hall. Closed 
connecting dots to make two separate houses, 
a ater, electric, gas and dralnage. Central 
heating every room, Separate 5-roomed oot- 
tage. Garage . 14 acres, ely garden, tennis 
gate, flue views, elds around, } talle village 
and shoys; | hour Victoria or London Bridge. 


£10,000.—Box 1 
WESTERGOK House, BOXFORD, 
NEAR NEW A moderate 6! 


BURY. 
Howse In this delightful village. Six bedrooms, 
2 attics, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception (one 32 ft. x 
14 ft.). Main electric ight. Garages, stables, 
ete. Matured grounds of 2% acres with 
another 6} available, Three cottages (let), 
Executor’s sale, Price £6,500 or offer.—Svle 
Agents; Daxweart, Warson & BarToK, 
New y. Tol: t. 
LK. Old Country Cottage, 
10 miles from Bury St. Edmunds, 
hree bedrooms 
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pump. outbuild- 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON, (QIDDYs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel, 73) 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
Bucks, SUIGREY AND BERK 
HARDS & SONS, Surveyors and Estate 
Agents, Country Office, Datchet, Bucks, 
CONSULT MARCUS KING, FAL, of Cray- 
ford, nt, specialist in Halex, Surveys 
































antl Valuations (Tel.: Bexleyheath $383), 
CorTswoio + Also BERKS, OXON and 
WiL'TS.-—-HOBHS & CHAMBERS, The Land 





and Estate Agents, 
Faringdon (Tel, £114), 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES REQUIRED. 
Period or modern Residential ond small 
Hetutes of wpecial interest. RUMSEY & RUMSEY 
Bournemouth (members of the Surveyarn’ aud 
the Auctioncors’ Institutes), Country Dept., 
Head Office, 111, Old Christehurch oad, 
Bouracmouth (Tel. 7080), 10° offices, invite 
iatrictions from awners or thelr solicitors, 





Cirencester (Tel. 63), 














Itnuts, Doract, Hast Devon, Wilts and 
Monuuryete 
DEvon and 4, COUNTIES, Yor 

Selected Liste’ of “PROPERTIES — 
Cras HosWELL & CO, FAL, Exeter 














por T and NRW FOREST. Country 

Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bona tide buyers. 
Advantageous gale quickly assured, Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 600), 
Ferutown (Tel, 355), and Christehurch (Tel. 
380), 


Eowarpd LOUSLEY, F.L.A.8., Agent for 

Lockinge Eetate (14,000 acres) and Farma 
Manager (10,000 acres) for the past 20 years, 
is now in private practice, and is available 
for advice to landowners and others on the 
purchase or xales of estates, the Management 
of estates or farm and the purchawe and wales 
Of all clanves of Hve stock. DWARD LOUSLRY, 
Phoenix Houve, Chencoater. Tel. 814, 


BSEX Pouguask ALLEN & CO., P.ALP.A, 
Surveyors and — Valuers. Suburban, 
Country and Scaslle Properties, Farms, Small 
Holdings, «tc., for sale or wanted. ‘Katate 
management and professional work receive the 
versona) attention of the principals.—42, 
Youdford Avenue, Ilford, Baeex (Valentine 
7300); 813, Loudon Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Hrsex (Leigh 74350). 
ARM6, HOLDINGS AND COUNTEY 
ESTATES required for waiting pur- 
chasers.—Please communicate, W, J. TOLLEY 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 58, 
wet, Bristol, Tel. 20562, 
KENT AND SUSSEX RORDERS— 
KeackeTT & SONS, 27-20, High Street, 
‘Tunbridge Wells (Tel, 1163). 
Mp sceses. For available Properties In 
(d-Sussex,—-BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L, 


Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel.91). 
SHROrEH ing Border counties and North 


Wales, For residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agenta.— HAL, WATRRIDGR AND 
Own, LTD., Shrewabury (Tel. 2081). 


SURREY ond 800T: 



































MRAENGRR, MORGAN & May, Land 
Agenta, (olldford (Tel. 2902-8). ‘Bstates, 
Farma and Country Ho 

fax AND AIO: NTIBS 





Taavis & Co, Y 
Ise in High-class Residences and Kstates, many 
of whioh are solely in thelr hands (Tei, 700), 

STERN COUNT Ia. 
CRAMIBREAINK-KROTHRRS & TARHINON, 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham (Te). 63439), 
42, Castle Strest, Shrewsbury (Tel, 2061). 
CTHE “AGENTS THE WEST.") 
witts, HANTS AND DORSET. For 
Properties fu thia aren write to 
Myppgrton & Mador, 7.4.1, Eatate Agente, 


Poukenine. Wan kira 00. 
i. Wann, Ray & Co., 1 
Bank Charabers, ‘Shipley, ‘Property 
Bpecialists, Valuera, Auctioneers and cd 
Agents (Tel.: Shipley 2592, 2533, 2069). 

TRE oni NORTHEBN COUN: 
‘esldeatial and Agricul 


tural Eatates.—B. W. BELTON Co., 
2, Park Square, Leeda 1, 








pl 
MO ivantageou: 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). —~ 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Sliver, Jewellery, 
Piovares, Books, Porcelain. sto.. at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, BON & 
‘1, Rienhoim Street, New Bond Street (established 
11%). (Bales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by nrivate treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 94%. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce. 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 








H R. HARMEN, 
* PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 60 years 

9-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. W.1, 

will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS :— 

JANUARY 6, 7, 8.—A General Sale, comprising 
ferities and selections of many countries. 
notebly Europe, including the Tuscany 1980 
9 lire, bright part 0.8., alec an unusually large 
selection of “Collections and Various,"' includ. 
ing 4 valuable General Collection offered as one 
lot by order of Geoffrey Hallett, Esq., F.R.C.B., 
of West Byfi 

JANUARY 13, 14.—An extremely Valuable thirty- 
‘one volume General Collection, offered by order 
of a Private Collector, with associated proper- 
ties of other owners, 

JANUARY 20, 21.~-A Valuable British Empire 
Callection offered intact, and rarities and selec- 
tions of many Empire countries, including a 
Coliection of Great Britain. offered by order of 
H, G. Whitmore, Eaq.. of Edenbridge. 

JANUARY 2%, %.-—A fine British Empire Collec- 
tion, offered by order of A. Bradshaw, Eag.. of 
Leominster, with associated propertles of ather 
owners. 

Catalogues, 4. each sale, post free. 
& F. 0. BONHAM & SONS, Lid. (eatabliahed 
#1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thuraday at 11 o'clock of Antique and Modern 

Houechold Furniture. Silver Plate, Porcelain, 

China, Objets d'Art, Carpets and misvellanea, at 

their spacious Gallertas at Knightsbridge Hall: 

9-217 and 223-220, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1, Tel,: 

Ken, 2902, 4887. 4883. 


PERSONAL 
A Fw GUESTS received In lady's private well- 
furnished house, 14 miles from London; own 
produce: 
Mu 
NCESTORS TRAOHD, doscont and kinship 
proved,--GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.8.G., 48, 
Beecroft, Road, 8.1.4, 
ACHELOR (66), active, fond of garden and 
country life, requires accommodation as 
Paying Guest near golf links (inland, nat seaside), 
Terma according to accommodation offered but 
generous, Box 44. 
¢ NOMING TO LONDON? Bx-R-A.P. officer will 
Plan your visit, book hotels, theatres, escort 
dinner, dancss. Car avatiable,—Box 12. 
ENTLEWOMAN with small comfortable house, 
Epeex village, London 30 miles, garden, 
offers board-roaidence to another, not young, in 
return rervices. Good help, Box 966. 
ADY requires 3-2 unfurnishod rooms (service) 
within 50 miles of London, jetting one room. 
Box 49, 
AVYFAIR. 7. Hill Btreet. Wl. Furnished 
Apartments, Central heating, all amenities, 
Apply, MANAGBRESS. Gro. 3754, 
iW FORHBST. One or two quests rocelved in 
lady's modern house half-mile from village. 
Central heating: full service; own vegetables, 
ewes; from 4% n6.—Box 29, 














warmth, comfort; lovely garden.—Box 
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PH EATE-WATCH BEETLE. Furnitare Beetle and 
all wood-borers oan be completely cradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
sine (1 pint) 4/-, post free,—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING. LTD., Winchester. 
[ONDS, 5, GOLD, EMERALDS. 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE. ETC., urgently required for 
Bxport. Highest cash prices. The largeet buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CO.. 8, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel 
MAYfair 0661. 
AMonDs. JEWELLERY. O14 Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for oash. Un- 
usually high prices, Cail or post: HOLMES, 
LTD,, The Famous Jewellers and Silveramiths, 
201d Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1306), 
p® YOU find it dificult to get your photo- 
Sraphic supplies > We carry comprehanaive 
ranges of all the best makes of epperhtus and 
materials. Photographic supplies malled any- 
whore. If you have any photographic problems 
wo will try to help you solve them, putting at 
your disposal some 50 years of exprrisnce in 
matters photographic.—LOMAX LTD, 22-4, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 3. BLA 75} 


yR. MAC'S SPECIAL FLOUR is still available 

as usual, but while breed rationing jasts we 
are sorry to have to ask you for three 8.U.a per 
Ip. Le. thirty-six for a 12-Ib. bag. The price 
remains the same, 6/6 including postage and full 
baking inatructions,—Write, DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO,, Kendal, Westmorland. 


VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, deslens 
and creates Hata of charm and distinction, 
and re-mukes clionts' own hats with equal care. 
‘Tel.: Mayfuir 1651, 
ILMS FOR THE CHILDREN. Firat-claas fim 
shows can be made available, within? miles of 
Oxford Circus, that will delight the youngaters, 
Cartoons a speciality.—Write for full partioulars: 
to WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
POUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickiy. A 
large number of pens for sale, 23/6, packing, 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND. 14, Red Lion Square, Tondan.W.C.1. 


FO ‘ALL OCCASIONS. David Wickis Orehe 
tras. 139, New Bond Btrect. W.t. Tel.: Ma: 
fair 9458, 

‘TRS. Good Fura bought and wold, Alno 

repairs and remodels: finest workmanship.— 
RALLI FURS, Regont Houne, 107, New Bond 
Street. London, W.1. Mayfair 2306/6. 

OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 

longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE AND 
MARSHALL, LTD (Bootmakera Easy), 32, Wix- 
mare Strect. London, W.l. afid ask for estimate. 
12) years’ revutation for craftsmanship. 
FAnowaas. relinings, broken frames, clasps, 

otc., Tevaired by experts, Post or oall.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 87, Brompton Road. 
B.W.3. 


















































DBAGS. Whon in Town why not view the 
wide range of elegant Handbags styled by 
MANETTA. of 36, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Next 
Trocadera. Also, we are now able to accept a 
limited number of Handbag Repairs. Post or 
bring there. 

‘AND-WOVEN ORKNEY TWEEDS. Patterns 

and prices from JOHN SCLATER, Tweed 
Manufacturers. Kirkwoll Orkney. 





ISNOSUASTITUTE FOR KRNOWLEDGR. 
Cuveat emptor may be 2 wise generaliaation, 
‘but 10 Is possible for the buyer to be aware that 
what he pays for is tho gonuine article, for with 
3 yoars' experience as collectors, research 
workers. donors to nations! museums and contt- 
butors t all the leading art publications, Frank 
and Kathleen Tilley are competent tw. and do, 
give a fully dooumented guarantee aa to factory. 
date and condition of all period porcelain, pottery. 
wlass and enamels offered at their well-known 
Galleries, 2, Symons Street, Sloane Square, 8.0.2, 
BLOane 4783. Cables: Katilant, London.—TILLEY 
AND CO. (ANTIQUES) LTD. 








1 BORE Bosa Gun, single trigger, side-lock 
ejector, Perfect onndition, maintained by 
makers. £195. No offers.-Box 37, 








1940 HUMBER 97-h.p, Utility. Ford im2 
S-h.v. {ytiltty.—REYNOLDS, 1, Devon 
|. Bedford 3) 


A FAIR of San Tron Gates 9 1 dv; 
amaller gate, Will accept &% for the three. 
Box 15, 

LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 3, Dover Btrect, Lon- 

don, have a fow dozen pairs Ladies’ Brown 
Jodnput Boots, available for immediate delivery. 
Also Men's Brown 4-cyslot Chukka Boats, 
A®MSTRONG-SIDDELEY Ti-n.p. 1636 Baioon; 

black: one owner; just recellulosed and ovor- 
hauled (inoluding rebore); 38,000 miles.—Offers 

Be 

















ited heavy 
Ducka, also SUNBLINDS and insldo blinds, 
Delivery three weeks. Installed if desired. Gar- 
den Furniture and Umbrellas, Couch Hammocks, 
eto, Heavy wood White Painted Seate, also hish 
quality Steel Furniture for hotels,AVBRY'S, 
81, Great Portland Street, W.1. Established 1834, 
BeAiiror Mahorany “Bed. 
fitted wardrobe, dressing-table and weshstand 
with plate glass tops, £0.--Write to MoCOR- 
MACK, 70, Oxford and Cambridge Manalons, 
N.W.1, or ‘phone Pad. 1668. 
LACK Riding Hoots. brown Field Boots, both 
by Faulkner with trees. Sound condition. 
84 per pair, Gwner's height 6 ft. 3 in., bare feet 


10% in., calves 14% in.—K. CRAWFORD, Glen 
Arun, Horsham, Suanex. 
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: __ FOR SALE ee 
[BICBBTBIC CARAVAN ORNTHE announces all 

Caravans exempt from purchase tax. You oan 
tow buy your home or nollday Caravan free of 
tax. 107 Eccles “Entorprine''; Coventry Stee! 
“Knight 47"; Carlight; Cheltenham; Siddall ang 
many others, Bupplies will be limited. Secure 
yours now.—L.0,C., $89, Ayleatone Road, Leicea- 
tor 


M super natural Canadian skina, 
latest style. perfect condition; insurance 
valuation £1,000 without purchese tax; bargain 
‘785 ene, Also black Peraian Lamb, latest atyly, 
perfect condition. $0 ana, Both stock siss; 
owner going abroad. Bean London, No coupons. 
~Box 2. ys 
ATURAL Ganadian Mink” Coat, Beautiful 
skins, ample measurements. Seon London, 
£000.— Bax 36. a 
Ne COUPONS, Rxoelient quality dark brown 
Pony Skin Coat; beautiful ocelot rolls collar; 
smart modern shape; condition perfeot. Buitable 
town or country. Length 43 in, &40.—Box 21 


























YO COUPONS, Boots for sale. One pair black 
Hunting Topboots with trees, foot 12 in. x 
4 4n,, 1-in. heel, helght 19% in., calf 16 in,, oxoe)- 
lent condition, 16 gns. One pair black Hunting 
Jack Roots, 11% in. x4 in., 2 in. 19 In., 184 In. 
BOod condition, 8 ens. One pair black Hunting 
aso Boota, aise 8, Iein, heel, heliht 17 In. oalf 
154 in., as new, 10 gos. One pair Lady's black 
Hunting Boote with troes, 0 in. x 9% tn, 2 $n., 
18% tn, 19% 1n., as now, 16 me. Ono pair Lady's 
Newmarket Boota, 40% in, x Jt in,, J in., 16 In, 








15% fn., oxoellent condition, 6 ana. One pair 
Lady's brown Broguo Shoes, 11 in, x OH in, 
l-in. hest, good condition, 2 ens, Pair Lady’s 


Norwegian Ghoea, 11 in. x 31; In,, 1-In. heal, good 
condition, 2 gna. One pair Lady's brown Walking 
Shoes, 10% fn, xX Bi, in, 14-In, heol, exoellent 
condition, 3 mns, One pair Gent's Ankle Button 
Boote with trees, 12 in. x 4 in., 1-in. heel, height 
7 in,, excellent condition, 4 gens. Can be seen and 
by arrangement. 
ALK Lady's dodphure. 28 in, wait, a in. inside 
log, as new, &5/5/-. Pair Jodhpur Boots, sine 
¢%, as new, £5/8/-. Approval.—Box 47. 
Gentleman's Jodhpurs, Sf-in. walet, $3 fn, 
inside leg, good condition, k22/-, Pair Gentle- 
Jodhpur Boots, size 10, good condition, 
£33/-,-—Box 44. es Fy. 
JAUKAKD super 8 Phaston, chauffeur and 
Packard maintained. Excellent condition; 
mileage 42,000; 6 rood tyres, £1,005,—Hox 877. 
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AIMLER Sports car, 38 i... rey. Firet rogise 

tered June 1600; 26.000 mites. Recently 
thoroughly overhauled by Daimler worku, Splen- 
did condition.—Offer to Box 33. 

EBIRAB(E and rare Cottage Antiques, brass 

copper, varthanwere, carvinga, ironwork 
handles, ulw: piotures.HOWARD BAKER, 














i 
new condition. 
Value £800, take S475 


ta 
chromatic design, cleaned, 
Bought Maples pre~ 
or nearest. offer. —Box 2, 
IVE beautifully bound voluines of “Punoh™ 
for July-December 1898, 1009, 1904, 1005, and 
January-June 1004. What offers? Othern avull- 
able.—Box 17, 
Gistenrs: Hand-enitved, exclusive designs: 
Fair Tale, etc. —Box Tit. 
GENTLEMAN has for sale Pontiac Shooting 
Brake, built of solid oak andelm, Duralumin 
lined. Exceptionally long iow body. Glass sliding 
division behing driver's seat; fitted with wireless, 
Five practically now tyres. ‘Taxed 1967. Indepen- 
dent avringing. £900,—Box 31. 











(Q)RIGINAL SPEECHES for aif ocoaatons, Public 
speaking privately taught,KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 60, Abbey House, 8.W, *Phone: 
Abbey 2605. 
Owner ‘of attractive I7th-century Water Mil 
wants partner to develop same as Roadhoure 
poly. Box 800, 


Mu A HAPPY BIKTHDAY™ present: your Portrait 
(in ofls) from photograph and description. 
Fee from 7 gns.—Box 45. 
PAINTING of your favourite Doe Gn otls) 
from photograph. 3 qns.—Box 18. 
AELISON BOND, LTD." otfer 's wide Tango 0 
‘Art Felt for floor covering. Planning, making 
and laying included if required. Write, ‘phone or 
oall for particulars and prices to 21, Connaught 
Btroet, W.2, Paddington 5528, 
AYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tatlor-made Suits. Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 yearn’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs. Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion,— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD, (Dept. C.L,>. 
8), Bedford Hi), London, 8.W.12, Balham 1600, 
RTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory from photo- 
graphs. Exhibitor Royal Academy. Sneci- 
mens sent.—C, J., Dacre House, Chorley Road, 
Parboid, Lanoa, 
Brace HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Fest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
te, Now Bond Street, W.J (next door Fenwick’s), 
dA: the literary monthly, 
publishes reviews. articles, up-to-date 
information on new books, A limited number of 
Rew subscriptions can now be accepted, 10/6 p.a., 
twelve iesues.—Write, CIRC, DEPT.. B.0.T., 20. 
Tudor Street, London, E,C.4. 
PHTS and Upholstery cleaned on the 
premises and made immune from moth by 
Buaranteed D.D.T./Geigy process. Also general 
interior clesning, Estimates gladly siven.— 
FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 12, Southwark 
Street, 8.0.1. WATerloo 7004. 
EFORM tells you how trey at! ran “Over 
the Sticks,”—Fuill particulars from ‘'RACE- 
PORM,"' 86, Curzon Btreet, London, W.1. 
Bend your Corsets to us. 


























Our 





RENOVATING CO., LTD.. i, Baker Street, 


 W. 





NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, Torn and Moth- 
eaten Garments Inviaibly Mended tn two weeks. 
Call or send, marking damage Clearly, Also 
Laddered Stockings Invinibly Mended in 3 days.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD.. 73. New Bond 
Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Strect, E.C.4, 
NonsE GULIVIER. Colonic lavage. Insomnia. 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion.—Tel: 
Mavfaie 1085. 








SUSUIAN BlLvak. A Tine square salver, 

® pair of candlesticks, a pair of sauce-boate 
2 plain tea-pot. a lidded tankard. an octagonal 
mustard-pot, @ pair of octagonal salt- cllers, 
wome forks and spoons, dessert knivex and forks, 
# small embossed coflee-pot and a few other pieces 
for disposal at reasonabis prices. Approval 
LT.COLONEL STEWART, Wingham Place 
Rochenter. 








Posracta Garages, Hnean, Garden Cabitis, 
ote., of round deaign and construction, from 
vernment surplus, indistingulshable from now, 
Weatherproof and lasting, Economical prices, 
excellent investment. Complete price list from 
manufucturers.— REDWINC, LTD,, Dept. CL-12, 
Hrookham, Betchworth, Surrey, Betchworth 





PAL PIGBKIN Hiding Lemeings, 13-in. calf, 
never worn, 4 gns.—BAXTER, 11, The Wood. 
nds, Hither Green, 8.5.13. 
AL HIDE Huit Uase, wx 16, B66. 
1, Cranmore Way, Muswoll Hill, N.10, 
Tudor 6508, ce ge et Seek: 
Sr BOXES ready for nating, 45/- 100, 28:- 60, 
Large wood Tallies, 10/- 400, smaller wood 
Tallins, 10)- 500. Firewood, large sack. 10/-, Dog 
Konnelk, 35/-.—BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, 
Station Road, Erdington. 
NET of six fine nauted Walnut Dining Chairs, 
upholsterod green velvet. Excellent condi- 
tion. &45.—BROTHERTON, Bradley Houno, 
Prestbury. Chen, a 
Sz 30 Polo Bools witt trees. almost new,— 
Apply: WCDR. BOUL.T, R.A.!,, Hullavington, 
Chipoenham, Wilts. 
Siva FOX FU. Laay proveeding Africa 
desires to dixpowe brand new Bilver Fox. 
Cost 96 gna, recentiy, will accu pt 60 gna, A Kenu- 
Sne bargain, approval gladly against cheque.— 
MRS, HEARD, Pontsh!)), Ross-on-Wye. 
UMMiN Ermine torec-quarter length Coat for 
fale, model, £900.—Box 1. 











BURR, 
Tel: 


























RATS “RATOIDS" RED SQUILL BISCUITS. 
‘Harmless to Poultry. Domestic Animals and 
Haman Beings. Clean to handle. Biscuits for 
Rate 1/9, 4/9, 40/-, Crumbs for Mice 1/2, From 
Chemists, Btores, Ironmongers.—PARISEK LTD.. 











u. Victoria ‘eet, Westminster. London, B.W.1, 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 





tials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
—t4, Sloane Bauare. 8.W.1. Slo, 7046. 

EAL'S with to buy Patchwork Quilts. Hand- 

quilted Bedspreads and Paisley Shawis in good 
condition. Will owners please send full descrip- 
tion to HEAL’S. 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
[ UGGAGE TRAILERS, all-metal. ex-Army, new 

tyres 8.00 x 16, body 8 ft. 6tn. x3 ft. 3 in. x 2ft, 
deep, weight 894 owts.; waterproof cover. Carry- 
Ing capacity 10 cwts.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE. 26. Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2, Gladstone 22M. 


rey ENGLISH TYPE BRICK FIREPLACES, 
individually designed and built. Complete 














with hand-made wrought-iron Firebasket, Also 
wrought-iron Lamps, Wall Lights. Firescrsens, 
etc. All made by craftamen. 
and ostimates.—Boz 32. 


oF MASTERS Restored and Cleaned. Pictures 
ined. Unbiased, authoritative opinions 


Write for designs 





tora——ART CONSULTANTS, 35, Hocleston 
Square, London, §.W.1, Victoria 0062. 





because of child, exchange saloon model Rolls 
Bentley or 44: or V.12 Lagonda (no cash con- 
alderation). oF would sell outright.—Box 27. 
OTIONAL BUILDINGS. No ateci or timber 
licence required. Fireproof and everlasting. 
Sizes from 15 ft. to 100 ft. lonx. by 18% ft. wide. 
—Box 51. 
EWRITING of MBB.. 
prompt execution.—Box 3. 
VE NOW HAVE STOCKS of Wrousht-iron 
Fire-Gogs and Baskets. Can also be made to 
your own requirement.—PERIOD WROUGHT 
IRON CO.. Thetis House, Kelvedon. ‘Phone 116. 
ANTED. 10-bore Ammunition or Discharged 
bore Cases.CHECKETTS, 73, Brunswick 


Street. Leamington, Warwickshire. 





eto., undertaken, 


RANDFATHER CLOCK, 
height 8 ft. 


inlaid mahogany; 
excellent condition. Wha 
10, Beresford Avenue. Hebing- 









MHER-PIECK SUITK, modus, ood condition, 
Kroen moquette. beat offer over 690.—Writo: 
WHITE WALLS. West Byfleet. durroy, or "phone 
Parry, Temple Bar 2768, 








ANDBOME carved dark mahogany Sideboard, 

Glazed back, 8 ft. by 2', by 9. Perfect con- 
dition. £150.—Inquire: HORNER. 14, Albert 
Road. Birkdale, Southnort. 

AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED in a 

John Pos) Countryside Tweed from 28/3/6 and 
98 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money refupded 
Bend 34. for pattorns.—REDMAYNES. 8 Wigton, 
‘Cumberland. 

EP." the countrymel 
about. Carry 4 passengers and tow 5 owt. 
‘Pwo- and four-wheel drive. auxiliary crawler 
gear. 15.7 h.p. Guaranteed smail mileage cara 
from £185,—THE HOADWAY AUTOCAR COM- 
PANY, Groen Dragon Barn, 8t. Albans Road. 
Barnet. 




















[AD'S Riding Boots. i 

hart Felt Hat, size 7. new. 80! 
2D, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, 
London, W.2. Se a 

ADY’S whipcord Riding Breeches, buckskin 

strappings. waist 24 in.: brown Tweed Jaoket, 
bust 4 in,; brown Leather Boots, size 6, calf 15 in.; 
brown Felt Hat. Henry Heath: all excellent con- 
dition; best offer accepted. Bix yds. pure Silk 
Vigil Crope, eau-de-Nil, 3 im., £5 yd. Unworn 
tan Court Shoes, size 6, narrow, 5 gs. Unworn 
“Monroapun” mulberry Woo) Jumper, short 
sleeves, collar, 3. Finnigan's raw hide Dress 
Case, 2 in. x 14 in., lined brown moire. black 
cover. as new, nearest offer £20, Brown Harris 
Tweed “Studington’ trevelling Coat, storm 
cufis, b. 96 in., 1. #8 in., excellent condition, Grey 
“Rodex"' Tweed Coat. b. % in,, 1, 43 in,, lined 
throughout. raglan sleaves, £5.—Box #1. 


$3." Lady's 
‘SHEPHERD, 
0678, 











WO lengths of 2 yards rich Lyons panne and 

satin broche, mushroom atlver grey shade, 
suitable dinner gown, middle age lady. No 
coupons. £10.--JEFFRIES, ¢7, Wymering Rvad, 
London, W.A. nies 

WO largo bowutiful Glasshouse, af now, with 

heating and sun blinds, Can be seen at 
Horley, Autrey = BOK 0. oo hice 
pairs of Cord Riding Breeches, £2 euch. 

One pair of Brown Riding Boots, &%. Ono 
‘Tennis Raoket, ibs. One blue Silk Dressing 
Gown, 1, Five Woollen Pullovers, @1. One pair 
of yellow String Gloves, 2s. 64. One pair of Whip- 
cord Riding Breeches, £2, One pair of Brown Field 
Roots, £8. Four pairs of Spurs, 10s, the Jot, One 
pair of Brown Leather Leggings, £1 10s, One pair 
of Bki Boots, £1 10a. One pair of Hunning Shoen. 
Rew, 10s. Three pairs of Black Boots, £1 each. 
One pair of Brown Shoes, £1. One pair of Black 
Patent Shoos, £1. One pair of Rugwer Boots, £1, 
One pair of Chromtum Stirrups, £1. One pair of 
Short Reina, 6s. One Bridle. Double Heitié, and 
Ourb, £1 10s. One Bridle and Single Reine, El. Ail 
footwear is size 0-9', and breechen to fil ® man 
height 6 ft. 10 tha.—Box 868, 
TODING DKESS. ivory coloured pure satin, 

exceptionally heavy quality. worn once. 

B, 92 in., w. M in,, ht. & ft. 9 in, 3 ft, weorgotte- 
Hined train. Box 8, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
“a UTHOR and Wite:Tiving in pleanent counte 
house pear Devon coaat, want a Cook-House 
keopor, Gardener und dally help kept. Electr) 
cooking.—Box i0, 























[LADY moet soll Oriental Jewellery. Amethyst 
bracelet. 10 gns.; white-blue-white sapphire 
ring, 16 gns.; pink and white sapphire pendant, 
9 gns.: similar, blue and white, 8 gns. All set in 
18-ct. Bold, #40 accepted for complete collection, 
—Box H, . 
MObEL DRESS. pale dive woo), and matching 
crepe-de-chine lined Jacket. Unworn. Pur- 
cheeed July. 1946. Height § ft. B tn.: 96, 27. 28. 
232,—Box 23. 











GENTLEWOMAN wanted fc 
Ponies kept for Heine. 


OMPANION, 

delicate girl. 
Inverested.—Box 11, 
RReweD ear! 

for compact, weut co! 
cottage in village provided, 
in houwe part time.—-Box 4. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGES 14 and 16 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
RG. GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD HOME, his 
estate Laving been sold. wishes to recom- 
mend bis Farm Manager. Mr. J. Everett. Park 
Farm, Cavenham, Bury 8t. Edmund’s, Suffolk, 
from whom full partioutars can be obtained. 
TRY AND ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
Young Ottioer (public school), due for demob, 
sbout March, 1947, would like to apprentice with 
private owner.—Rox 8. 


Ritz COUPLE, 88, 6), with car, living In 
forthing, would like wugment income, day 
ond wo weekly, jecretarial, companion 
ship, escort golf. Any demand ?—Box 7. 
WELL BORN “cultured. “sducated, talr Indian 
Gentlewoman wishes post in England as 
Companion in return for good home for herwelf and 
jafant son aad small salery, Can help to home. 
Happy disposition, responding to encouragement, 
Aooustomed to Ruropean way of life. Country 
preferred. Available Spring, 17, on release 
from present welfare employment.-~Box 6, 
RLL-EDUCATED ex-Gervice woman requirer 
post Im Now Year, Kaowledgs of horse and 
dog management, Experienced driver.—Box 9, 
WYO. con 455, deatres nome in rotuen for, 
cooking and general help with house, dogs 
or horses in private house, club or country hotel. 
Can drive car,—Box 13. 
‘Youns wapy Would like residential position as 
(Private Secretary or Companion. Dom 


gated. trained secretary: vary fluent linguist. 
Box 5, 











EDUCATIONAL 


AS, ATTRACTIVE CAREER. “The “Retreat, 
York, the well-known Hospital managed by 
a Committee of the Society of Friends. provides 
& firat-clasé training tn Mental Nursing, Con- 
ditions of Service: Well-appointed Nursos’ Home 
in attractive surroundings. Separate bedrooms. 
Indoor and outdoor recreations, Swimming poo! 
‘Tennis courts. One whole day and two half daya 
overy week off duty. Salaries and bonuses (in 
addition to board, lodging. uniform. ete.), firat 
year of training, £75; seoond year of training, 230: 
third year of training, @5, Bonus at the ond of 
the first year, €10; at the end of the second year. 
on passing the Preliminary Examination of the 
G.N.C., £90; and at the end of the third year, £30. 
A Qualified Mental Nurse at the end of three 
years’ training receives £140 per annum, rising 
to £190.—Write for prospoctus to The Matron, 
The Retreat, York, 
JFOCSE OF BOCTAL SERVICE Girls trom Tr 
trained in Children's Welfare, Horaeoraft. 
Selection of oareers.—Apply: PRINCIPAL, Great 
Hollanden, Kildenborvugh, nor Sevenoaks, Kont. 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE. A facinating 
careor for gentlewomen.—Wrtte for particu: 
lars, Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY 
CULTURE. & Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
JMASSEGUIN TRAINING, “Beauty “Culture 
Vecancies for pupils, Postal Courses ar- 
ranged. Diploma.—Write for prospectus: THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DEPOR‘TMENT. 
Aldoup, Kent, 
PRESENT VACANCY for delicate oF Backward 
boy in special tutorial establishment, Ind!- 


























vidual attention; no classes; most modern 
methods. Termly and holliday residence where 
desired. Hirhty recommended.—"ARDMORE,"* 


69, Willea Road, Leamington Spa. 


pais ARTISTS ure urgently noeded, Make 
your art commercial," Send p.c for free 
booklet of ultra-modern tuition in your own 
home. Be personally trained by one of Fleet 
Btrect’s leading Presa Artists,--LONDON ART 
COLLEGE, Dept, 63, 143, Fleet Street, E.C.¢. 


TUDENTS accepted by Gentleman Market 
Gardener for 12 month cours? in glasshouse, 
clocho, ant cut flower commercial cultivation, 
Poe, including board and lodging, €95.—Particu- 
lars from Box 
‘HERE are four vacancies in Feoruar; 
for Pupfis on @ 70-acre market gardon. A 
thorough training in growing and marketing first- 
class produce, in costing. tn labour management 
aad in the newest mechanical mothods is given. 
Premium.—For furthor patticulare please apply: 
JAMES RAMSDEN, King's Manor Farm, Freah- 
water, Isle of Wixht. 


GARDENING 


‘OX'S ORANGE PIPPIN Maldens, 2 yoar und 

3 year on Type. The only type that fruita in 
ite second year. Also James Grieve. Price List 
and Cultural Instructions trom Dept. C.L.. CLAY- 
GATE ORCHARDS, Townsend Lane, Harpenden, 
Horts, 


G ARDEN NET Best, selected. bird-proof, 
2x4 yds., 20! x 6, O0/-; 26 x 8, 40/- ; BO x 4, 
; carriage paid. —From W. GOULDIY, Kessing- 
land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. es 


Gitoune DSSIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup. Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
addres.—GEORGE G, WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurserieg, Knockholt, Kent. 


EATHER-JACKETS! Golf Groons, Tennis 
Lawns, Bowling Greens, Parks and other 
grasaland can be rid of those peste by tho applica- 
tion of our Special Leather-Jacket Powder 
(containing D.D,T,) at the rate of one ounce per 
square yard. Practical and proven remedy formu- 
lated in sccordance with the very latest research. 
Price @/- per cwt. Carriage paid to any station 
in Gt, Britatn.—HYGIENIC CHEMICAL Co,, LTD. 
Neath. Glam. ‘Phone; Neath 6¢7, 
AWN WI (electri, petrol, hand) for sale 
or overhauled._EVERSHARP. 17, Hay Lane, 
N.W.9. Col. 
'NORGANIT, ‘Tae ic Soll Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil, 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future applications of fertiliaers in 
the warden and on the farm. Large bag 10/6, 
9 large bags for £1/10/-. Reduoed prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas; prompt. 
deltvery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
URES, LTD , Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 


MAN’ 

peat MOSS for gardens, poultry Houses. in 
saaks approx, 2 owt., 98/-; best S/-. Leaf mould 

av-, Rain tanks, 60 gull.. 99'-; 100, 90/-; 140, 47/-; 


tape g-. Delivewed.—CAPT, BATTERSBY, Herst- 
monoeux, Sussex, 
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LIVESTOCK 


HOTELS ANP GUESTS 





RAB BHOW PONY, Mate 16 hands. Has won 
many firsts, Delightful temperament. Good 
ride. 150 guineas.—LT. COL. W. HALLOHUROH. 
Compton Hill House, Tettenhall Wood, Wolver- 
eGR 
BBiRD SEED FOR BALE. Please write for 
present prices of Bold Canary, Yellow Millet, 
Canary Mixture, Sunflower, Parrot Mixture. 
Buckwheat, Hemp, Unrationed Poultry Food, 
etc.—Kindly enclose stamp for partioulars to 
BOURNE, “Ivy Dene,” Oakthorpe, near Burton- 
on-Trent. 
CSCSFIELD KENNELS, Bishondaie. Leyburn. 
‘Yorks, Afghans, Dandie Dinmonts, Pekin- 
wese, Seatybams. Long and Smooth Haired 
Dachshunds, Cooker Spaniels. Attractive. well- 
bred Puppies always for aale from 10 gns. Also 
winning dogs at stud. 


ACHSHUNDS. Outstanding smooth B/T 
dog puppies reg. K.C,. born October 9. 1046 
by Dellfort Dictator (CH. Firs Craiser) ex CH. 
Zeus bitch. Thess puppies have teen carefully 
Yeared and show great promise. Price 23 gns. 
ach, Toat Hill Cottage, Blinfold, Sussex. Tel.: 
0. 
FRELDING roan Cocker puppies. born July 3%, 
1848, excellent pedigree, 10 Further 
particulars 1, Sydenham Riss, London, §8.£.23 
ica rR RR at nod 
'ARLEQUIN GREAT DANE Dog Puppies for 
sale. By Storm of the Wideskies; 1 beauti- 
fully marked, 3 gns.. 1 25 gne, heavily marked 
blue and white harlequin, 2 gne: 3 very protty 
males, 18 «ns, each: well-reared, absolutely 
sound. sold to good homes only._MISS MAY 
LOMAS. The Lodge. Ashley. 


PEDIGREE DALMATIAN PUPPIES, whelped 
October 23, 1046; 6 done at 12 gns., 2 bitchos at 


























10 gns, Will be sold when 6 weeks ntd.—Apply 
RICHARDSON, Warmore House. Dulvertan, 
Bomorset, 





HETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Champion pedigreo 

aable and white dog pups. born September 15, 
B46, Rewistored Kennel Club. Price 15 gns.. 
MRS. HEXTALL, ‘Ford’. Ashurst, Steyning, 
Sussex, Phone: Partridge Green 52, 


“Q@WANHILL™ Miniature Poodles, noted for 
hardiness and character. Fascinating. 
devated companions, Blaek, white, chocolate. 
blue. Seen by appointment.—Phone: Wansford 
226, BUCKLE, Waneford, Peterborough. 
TANTED Bassett Hound Dog Puppy. about 6 
months, not for exhibition purposes, never- 
Uheiess true to type. Must be healthy strain. 
Particulars to MORRISON, 49, North Bar Without, 
Beverley, Yorks, 
ATERBECK” DANDIE DINMONTS: Puppies 
for sale.-MEGSRS. JARDINE, Waterbeck, 
Lockerbie, Scotland. 
WANTED 
ABOUT ANTIQUE CHINA Woe are vory anxious 
to buy at sight, for cash. any fine collections 
of old Engligh or Continental Porcelains, which 
must be of the best quality and perfect. Dessert 
or Dinner or Tea Services. Vases. AStmala. 
Flower Pieces, Fox heads. Bir 01d GLASS 
Paper-weights, Single Pieces or Collections 
dought.—LORIES LTD. Eat. 112 (Members 
of the British Antique Dealers Ass.), 89b, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
A COURTEOUS RECEPTION ta accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD, 296, 
Oxford Strect, W.1, who urgently require good 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian and Fancy 
Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Psarla, Cameo 
Brooches, Silver Vinaigrettes, eto. Highest prices 
paid. New goods are being made again, so se}) 
NOW your unwanted jewollery beforo the demand 
ceases. Call or send registered post stating price 
Fequired. Cash or offer by return. 
OUKS, High prices paid for booka in good 
condition. Modern bindings only. Half 
price paid for books published 190 onwards, 
othera according t condition.—Write or call. 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 61. 
Enightabridge, §.W.1. 
‘OOKS WANTED. Good prices given for 
“Skipper’s Wooing." “Deep Waters.” and 
“The Castaways" by W. W. Jacobr, bent editiona 












































only, Also wanted “Civilisation in Britain, 
200 B.C."" by Dexter, “Country Garden.” by 
Armitage, “The Survivor," by Hill-wild, 


“December,” by C. Dane. “The Glance Back- 
ward.” by R. Church, “The Fight for Everest,"* 
by Norton, “Eve's Garden,"’ by G. Rawson, also 
books by: L. Woolley, Maie. C. Calthorpe, Ben- 
susan, Weigall, Blight Bond, E. Wallace, Vulliamy, 
Elliott Smith. B. M. Croker, Rider Haggard. 
Please state the editions and condition of 
books.—Box 30. . 
Gis JODHFURS WANTED. Waist 3 ins., 
inside leg 27 ins, approx. Alao Joshpur Boots. 
stxen § and 6%.-—WILLIAMS, Hembury. Hutton, 
Brentyoot. Baeexs = 2 en 
DMBsICAN Stock Saddle wanted, urtistic 
leather design and ornamental! trappings.— 
Box 33. 
|UD Books. with coloured plates of birds and 
flowers. High prices paid.—KERR. 2, Kent 
Street, Kendal, Westmorland, 
oF Stone Balustrade trom 2-80 yards long 
and from 3-4 feet hish.—Perticulars and 
Price to Box 23, 
Park Jones. Giowne Gqcare. BW. wish to 
buy secondhand Linens. Curtains, Furniture. 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Ploase write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane MH. 
So0ssH RACQUET BALLS wanted. Good 
price paid--O. LEWIS, Beechwood, Hamp- 
stead Lane, N.S, 
Qoarcts Fishing Teckle wanted. Prompt 
cash.—FOSTER BROS.. Ashbourne. 
TANTED Mrs, Beston’s Complete Household 
Management. Btate year, condition and 
brice.—Box 62, 
‘to buy, large or small collections of 
oi! paintings, in any condition,_VEAL AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 


























AMPTON. DEVON, Castle House in Castle 

Street is a delightful old-world Guest House 

teed for your personal comfort, Excellent 

end generous Oatering, own produce. Boautiful 

surroundings. Early booking advised for sccom- 
modstion at very moderate inclusive terms. 


zoemen ot Ney _ moderate Soclusive terme. __ 
BALlynauincy AND RECESS FISHERIES, 
River ang Lough. Inquirien invited for rods 
on reserved salmon and sem-trout fshiag on 
famous waters. Spring fishing commences Feb 1, 
Summer fishing commences June, Booking 
through Ballynahinch Castle, Connemara 
|. ‘Terms for rods: daily. weekly. fort- 
nightly, monthly. to gueste at the Castle. Detaile 
and rates from the Management. Situated in the 
midat of Connemara's most beautiful scenery, the 
Castle affords every comfort. H. andc. all bed- 
rooms and several with private bath. Excellent 
catering. Fully Noensed. Weekly tarif!: October 
16 to February 28, 8 guineas; March 1 to October 
15, 10 guineas. 








HOTELS AND GUSTS 
RAvENSPOINT. ‘Trearddur Bay, Anglesey 
Firwt-class Hote! recently opened. Perms 
nent Guests taken. Apply, Manager, 
OYAL HOTEL, WINDERMERE, open sll the 
year round. Propristor, ROGER BOWNASSA, 
late owner for 60 years of the Old Rngland Hotel. 
‘Tel. No,: Windermere 45. 
Sta PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, 
WEST CUMBERLAND, Tudor manor of groat 
charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near lakes, felis and sea. Baliable backs 
from own stables. Golfing nearby, Home oom- 
fort. £000 food and supple beda. 
KA**** QGEATON BEACH HOTEL BAC 
SEATON, 8. DEVON 
The foremost hotel on the Bea Front. Comfort, 
warmth, friendly and informal. 1.600 acres good 
rough shooting, Golf Course nearby. FULLY 
LICENSED. Tel. 17. 
Sonny DEVON. Comfortable Private Hotel, 
with h. and o, and spring mattresses in all 
rooms. hae few winter vacancies. Very sheltered 
position near sea and shops, 4%-8 ens, per week. 


Brochure from Resident Managerese, Barton 
Grange, Dawileh. 














RIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE. 

‘The Queen of the Midlands. in the beautiful 
Severn Vatley. Limited accommodation avail- 
able at the Crown Hotel (High Town) A.A., RAC. 
Pully licensed, h. and c. in all rooms. For reser- 
vation apply Manager. Tel.: Bridgnorth 314. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE HIGHLANDS, 
Small, select private hotel, with the atmosphcre 
and charm of home. Beautiful gardens, including 
tennis, bowling and putting greens. Lovely views. 
It 18 under the personal supervision of the owner. 
Excellent cuisine, Bpecial winter terms, Central 
heating. Telephone 348. 
UGH 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Sootiand in Sussex." Under the 
personel direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding, Cocktai! tounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
UGH, USBEX 

THE WARREN HOTEL AND GUEST HOUSE: 
‘This gracious country house offering every 
modern comfort, stands in 16 acres of beautiful 
grounds. Central heating, log firos in winter, 
tennis, riding, golf, fishing, own shoot over 700 
acres. Club lloence, 7 to 9 ens. weskly. 

_Tel.: Crowborough 345. 

LORIOUB COTSWOLDS. “Langston Arms 

Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern. comfort- 
able and excellent centre. Kingham 208. 














SUSSEX 














GTOP at the GEORGH HOTEL (AD. 1450). 
Batherleigh, Old coaching house in minor 
market town in deptha of rural Devon. Country 
comforts, Some ahooting. 
‘TALLIs ROCK HOTEL 
STRETE, NR. DARTMOUTH. &. DEVON 
Beautifully situated, Exclusively decorated, 
Every modern comfort. Inclusive terms from 
4 gos. weekly. [deal for Spring and Bummer 
vacation. Open to hon-residents. ‘Tel.: Stoke 
Fleming 70, 
“TRE GARDEN HOUSE HOTEL, HUNSTANTON 
is open all the year round. Being on the 
East Coast facing weat gives ideal and health- 
promoting out-of-sesson holidays. The hotel on 
sea front overlooks the sea from all rooms. 
Solarium, good chef, lounges quiet and restful, 























unlloensed. Golf and riding nearby; beautify 
country, Tel.: Hunstanton 236. 
'HE BEACON HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH 
Telephone 496. 100 bedrooms. In the Sussex 


Highlanda around Ashdown Forest, 900 feet above 
soa level. Standing in 9 acres of lovely grounds. 
First-class golf, tennis and riding, Excellent 
oulaine, Fully licensed. A few auites available 
for residents. Under same management Cadogan 
Hotel, London, 9.W.1, 

RR HOUSE, Chagford, Devon. Known for 

comfort and good food, winter residential 
terms from 5 guineas. Riding and hunting. ‘Phone, 
Chagtord 3138. 














OTEL SCHWEIZER! ASCONA, LAGO 

MAGGIORE offers quict and comfortable 
holidays. Firs-class cuisinc. Sunny lawns in 
own park. All rooms h. and c. water. Swiss fros, 
15-17 per day inclusive of service and kurtax. 
Open from March 1, 

EATHERBRAE (PRIVATE) 

BRAMSHOTT CHAGE, HINDHEAD 

Situated in lovely Surrey aurroundings; sxcellent 
culsine; h. and 0, water; every comfort; near 
golf links; open to non-residents. Book now for 
winter. 
JAPoSTING Wit THREE PACKS. horses avail 

able loosliy. Gaod food, quiet and comfort, 
from 5 gns—WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 
Milton Damorel, N. Devon. Tel.: Milton Damorel 
252. 














LAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL. 
Situated in its own demesne of the shores of 
Lough Arrow in the Sligo Lake District. Over 
14,000 acres of preserved rough shooting free to 
residents, baga include grouse, woodcook. 
pheasant, snipe and duck. Lough Arrow is also 
famous for its Mayfly fishing May 15-June 15. 
accommodation very limited, book now. The 
Hotel {s run for sportsmen by & sportsman, and 
offers good food from own farm, and an excellent 
oufsins,—Appiy, Hollybrook Hotel, Lough Arrow, 
Co. Sligo. Tel.: Balitnafad 3. 


KNesknowEs. GALASHIELS. First-class 
Residential Hotel, border mansion. beside 
‘Tweed and Abbotsford. Central heating and 
every comfort. Excellent cuisine, Tel, 256811. 


LY¥dT0N. DEVON. IMPERIAL HOTEL. Ideal 

winter residence. facing sea and south. Fully 
Aoensed. Central hosting; qua? and electric Area; 
h, and c.: every comfort. Reduced terms. Bro- 
chure from propriator. 

ONDON MASCOT HOTEL 

6-10, York Street. Baker Street, W.t. 

$0 bright rooms with modern furniture. 

So quiet, yet so central, Welbeck 9271. 

HOTEL VANDERBILT 

76-8, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, &.W.7. 

Near Harrods and Park, Western $32. 
‘These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gué fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management, 
Tetms 6 and 6gus,, en pension, Produce from own 
Wilts farm, Catering as attractive as possible. 


‘OPER ALE Wintaa.” Doone Cottage, Brendon 
edge 
of Exmoor. 


riding, hunting, Comfort, good food, warmth. 
H. and 0.; mod. san, Suit party 4 to 6 persons, 























QTTERBOURNE HOTEL 
BUDLEIOH SALTERTON, 8. DEVON 
If you are seeking sunshine and a genial climate 
during the long cold dreariness of an English 
winter, apply now for illustrated brochure and 
special terme for long or short stay You are 
assured of good food, comfort and warmth, with 
rest or recreation in lovely surroundings of sea 
orocountry. A.A. R.A.C. Licensed. 

IRTUGAL 

HOTEL URGEIRICA. CANAS DX SENHORIM 
Altitude 1,400 ft Wooded district, Tennis, golf, 

pool. 

HOTEL FACHO, FOZ DO ARELHO. Fishing, 
4 


shooting, seanide. 

Both hotels under British management. 

YING GUESTS, Large bedrooms and private 

sitting Toom offered to couple as paying 
gueats, In @ very comfortable and well-run 
Country 


Howse.—NISS BARBOUR, Bankhead, 
Broxton, Chester. ¥ 





(TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, NEWQUAY, 

Cornwall. Book early for spring and summer. 
‘Two mine, from sea. H. & 0, In all rooma. Write 
for brochure. 

'YN-Y-GROES HOTEL,NEAR DOLGELLEY, 
heltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing South, most comfortably furnished. 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo- 
dation both summer and winter for those appre- 
clating considerate attention, guivt surroundings 














and really good food. Good Nehing, Fully 
Moensed. R.A.C. und A.A. appointed. Please 
write for terms, 

ILLA VITA. Kingadown, Deal, Kent. ‘The 


beautiful House and Country Club overtooking 
the channel, Wonderful afr, warmth and comfort. 
Charess from ten guineas, 
WW 25T OF IRELAND 
RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL, RENVYLD 
CONNEMARA 
First-class modern Hotel. Electric light, central 
heating, constant hot water. In lovely surroun- 
ding on the edge of Atlantic Ocean, Fishing, 
Tiding. first-class cuisine, fully stocked caller. 
Book now for Spring and Summer, 
NDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND HOTEL. Now 
booking for Christmas. From 8 to 10 guineas 
for & week's dooking, Four-day minimum book- 
ing from £2 per day. Telephony 49,--TRUST 
HOUSES LTD. 
‘THING. ALEXANDER'S HOTEL, 
“Bunspot of the Bunny South," 
On the sea front. Exquisitely furniened, giving 
roal comfort, warmth and superb cujsine. Central 
heating. H. and c. in all rooms. Warm produce. 
R.A,C._ ‘Phone: Worthing 935. 


RESTAURANTS 


ERMITAGE RESTAURAN’ 
Street, W. 

theatre aupper. b/-. service charge 6d, French and 

Russian cuisine. Afternoon teas. Fully Hoensed. 

Private room for receptions. weddings. eto, 


" COMES 


1942 42 wooks; 1943, 25 wooks; 194, 2] woeke 
1945, 39 wooks; 1963, 4 weeks, 94. per 
copy, food condition.—Box %. 
19. 43 42 woeks; ise complete; 104s complete. 
‘What offers?-—-LARWAY, 32, Ilminster 
Road. Taunton. F 
“QCOUNTRY LIFE." “Gurrent copie monthly 
trom November, 1986, to November, 1047. 
sa/10/- Inclusive postage.—SUMNER, “Lynd- 
hurst,"" 27, Woodstock Road. Bristol 6, 
“COUNTRY LiFE.approximately 180 copies, 
food order. almost complete acquence 2-4 
years. ~Box 19, 
“Coentry LiFe * 198 copies from January 7, 
1044, to June 28, 1946, —Oflers to Box 4. 
*QQOUNTRY LIFE." 147 copies. December, 1063, 
to October 18, 1946. Clean and in good oon- 
dition, What offers?—Box 53, 
‘ant 


Med a 
WANTED. Of April 19 and a, May @ and 
‘MM, and 32, 1948, in good condition. 
18 pet copy plus postage.--A. MELVILLE, 10, 


Albyn Place, Edindutgh. 
Wana “Country Life” concerning Stone- 


sore, Otbam, Kent, Printed 1990, reprinted 
1980,--Box 43. 


. Gotober 14, 31, 1980.--0. HOWARD. 
58, Overstrané Mansions. Battersea. 8.' 
ee een Orca ereOe BWI, 


PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGES 14 and 18 
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Limited Import of 


W 
>) ROLEX 


WATCHES 


permitted by 


Anglo-Swiss Agreement 






SAILORS, SOLDIERS, AND AIRMEN, of every rank, and in every 
theatre of war, knew and trusted Rolex watches for their complete 
dependability and accuracy under every hardship of battle. And 
now, Rolex have the pleasure to announce that a small shipment of 
Rolex watches hay just arrived, the first of any importance since 
1940. Under the Anglo-Swiss Agreement, only a limited quantity 
may be imported, but more can be expected within the course 
of the next few months, 


BY APPOINTMENT 
GIN DISTILLERS 
TO HLM. KING GEORGE VI. © 


Tanqueray Gordon & Co., Ltd. 


LEADING JEWELLERS will be supplied with the two or three 
models available, in stainless-steel cases. And, a newcomer to the 
Rolex family—the Tudor—in a streamlined, stainless-steel case 
will be introduced. Every watch bears a Rolex label of guarantee 
‘of quality. 


THE KOLEX OYSTER, the first waterproof watch in the world, 
has not yet arrived — but can confidently be expected before long. 


Farther in the future will be the Rolex-Oyster-Perpetual, the first 
fully-automatic chronometer, and the Rolex-Perpetual-Datejusc, 
perfected tn 1945<-waterproof, self-winding, with chronometer 
movement and automatic calendar. 


Deter Stands Suytame 


§ Green Street, Mayfatr, London, W.1 
Marsimum (Prices: Per bottle 25/3; Half-bottle 13/3. U.K. only 
| TREN ATE LOO i REET NOE TEE SEO ITS IEE EDIT 























BRITISH WINES 


WITH A NAME YOU 
KNOW “BEHIND” THEM 





Britain’s 
Best 
Rainwear 
for men, 
women and 
children 


For over 50 years the name “WHITEWAY” on a iabel has been a 
guarantee of purity and quality. When purchasing Whiteway's 
Port-Style Wines and British Sherry you can be sure that fram 
the time the Grapes are gathered in the Vineyards of the 
“Sunny South” until the Wine has reached the final stage of 
blending and maturing at our Winery In “Glorious Devon,” the 
greatest care has been taken In every process of production, 


The ‘Whiteway' Brand British Wines are sold under the 





'BARACUTA’. BRITAIN: U.S.A+> CANADA 


Beracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Sveet, Manchester 4 
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[uprovinc the taste of fish doesn’t 
mean changing the bait! It simply means serving 
fish with one of those two fine A NEW 
flavour givers--Yorkshire | TASTE IDBA 

Fried cod’s roe goes 


Relish, Thin and Thick. | down weit with the 
; added flavouring of 
They’re reel good, and will ke | Yorkshire Relish 


: j Thick. Try it. 
swallowed hook, line and sinker! - 


orkshire Relish 
Made by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. LTD., LEEDS 
Makers of famous sauces for 80 years 








(4k) 





YOU SHOULD ENJOY 


HARDENS 
DOCTOR 


mide Teape wank 


CEYLON 
TEA 


This lady artist writes : 


uk wer “recommend, 16 
Be? he 
EUCRYL 


THE WHITE POWDER FOR WHITE TEETH Se ataicir pa cis MORBON, 





in Tins 9d. & 1/3 











4] ‘Cogene’ is a ‘treatment’ 
for the relief of headaches, rheu- 
matism and all other nerve pains. 
It is an easy treatment—one tabict 
taken in a little water—but it can 
claim to be a “proper and profit- 
able” one, since it is the result of 
experiment and research. 

9 ‘Cogene’ is a direct outcome 
of a discovery that a sma) quantity 
of a powerful drug will do the work 
of a large dose provided that it is 
backed by the right combination of 
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“Proper Treatment’ 


of Pain 


GT ‘Treatment is easy, thought is hard, but 
treatment after thought is proper and profitable” 
was one of the precepts of Hippocrates, the 
Greek “Father of Medicine” who lived 
about 400 8.c. 


other drugs in the right proportions. 
In ‘Cogene’ four drugs have been 
scientifically blended to produce 
an analgesic which will ‘reach’ the 
most harassing nerve pain, and 
yet leave no harmful after-effects. 


§| But never forget that while 
‘Cogene’ will relieve the pain, 
only your doctor or dentist can 
remoye the cause of the pain. 
Supplies are limited, but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/14d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Rend. Trude Mark 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ 


Beand Tables 


PRODUCT 








By Appointment 


| DUFRAIS Tervages 
‘ Chili 
VINEGARS 


Made from Natural Herbs 

| Matured im Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 

AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


Elder 
Cider 
Eschalot 





DUFRAI£ & ©0., LTD., a7, Senth Lambeth Bd.. 8.0.8. 
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She took endless pains to look her loveliest, but 


<-- Baloo, yer 
Sook rived,” 


HE SAID 






A man, in his tenderness, can strike a blow at the happiness 

of a pretty woman ; for she knows that a tired look means an old 
look. So it’s never too early to start using Skin Deep 

faithfully day and night. Skilfully blended with oils, closely 
resembling the natural ones in your complexion. Skin Deep is 
really good for your skin. It's @ lovely, lasting powder base 


by day and a rich skin food by night. 
e 4 
MCE) 


BEAUTY CREAM 


FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET. W.1 


ABD-1749 


LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 
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* 


UNTIL YOU GET 
A HOME 


An Insurance policy that meets the 
special needs of to-day 


Bx-Service men and others, who, during the war. For a modest 
through the housing shortage, are premium this ‘All Risks’ Policy 
living in hotels, boarding houses _ offers cover against loss or damage 
or apartments, or sharing accom- from many other causes as well as 
modation withothers,havea special fire and burglary. If you are not 


Fly with the Sars 


to 









insurance problem. Clothes, furni- living in h 
SOUTH or CENTRAL AMERICA ture and vababies Bacay usually catenily akootd.« tile sons seat 
or covered in such circumstances by or direct to us for full details, 





an ordin: Householder’s Com- 
padesiesat Aeftcgaga aS WHEN YOU GET YOUR HOME 


A new ‘General’ Policy, the ‘All Your ‘All Risks’ Policy can be 
Risks’ Policy, has been introduced converted into the familiar General 
to meet this special need. It is Householder’s Comprehensive 
modelled on the General’s ‘Services Policy, which gives full protection 
All Risks’ Policy issued to officers  bothfor your home and its contents. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £121,000,000 






THE WEST INDIES 


BY STAR LINER 














For full information regarding 
PASSENGERS, FREIGHT AND MAIL 
apply to Leading Agencies 


BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


19, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone, Regent 4141, Telegrams, Airlines, Telex, London. 








Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND - GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 









THE POOR CLERGY 









LOUIS POIRIER & CO. 
_téucr conronation. | WIESSENGER & COMPANY, | || ‘fu =fcreatestos 





of 65, FRITH ST. SOHO SQUARE, W.1. 
have limited quantities of French Wines 
to offer at controlfed prices. 


"IN GREY OWL'S MEMORY 
ae 


HELPS with Granta of Monsey and of Clothing, 
ASSISTS thelr Widows and Unmarried 
Deughters. 








GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for 
their Children. 
MITIGATES the sadness of Uiness. 


ORALS with cases from the United Kingdom 
and Ireland and the Dormlulonsand Colonies. 


HAS AIDED over 69,000 casos of clerical 
distress, 






| GLASSHOUSES 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
l WHERE PERMITS 






Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to: 
‘The Secretary, Mr. H. ©. Carr 


Th es Seg alt, pea 


FEEDING DOGS 


Ask the National Canine Defence League to 
send free Leafier No. 492 which deals with 
the problema of dog- feeding to-day, Literature 
on many ‘‘doggy” subjects can be supplied 
free to anyone, but wembership of the League 
brings added advantages. 

Full membership £1.10 per armum (Life—{£5.5.0) 
gives Free Third Party insurance against sheep 
and fowl worrying—aceident claims, atc. The 
Dogs’ Bulletin—Free Magatine, with news about 
dogs (also rent to associate members S/+ per annum), 
Membership means also that you are supporting 
the work of the League in providing ¢good 
homes for lost and unwanted dogs and free 
licences and veterinary aid for poor people's 
dogs. Our clinics treat 75,000 cases « year. 
Information about these and our other activities 
from 8, Clifford Street, London, W.1 










Addresses : 


Works: London Office: iss: Viseecis ‘coax bra 
Tel. ¢ ¥ie, 5409 









SPEND NO COUPONS 


on Wellingtons, Boots, Shoes and save 
your - Tweanwa) weenwrey’s ironed 





FULD GOLD, Sawsi- 
, ANTIQUES : 
Pos, or 


DIAMONDS UP cae 
x 


LINDEN & CO. 
04 and ni 
The Sesellere in Nae Bond Sirest 





F.S. TWEENWAY, LID. 
HORLEY, SURREY 





‘VERDONE' 


selective weedkiller for 
lawns 


CHOOSES THE WEEDS ~ 
REFUSES THE GRASS 





i } Write for descriptive leaflet to 
PLANT PROTECTION LTD +-YALDING- KENT 


THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service men and women, 
including the disabled and their dependants, and the care of those 
left behind by the men who fell in action, are the foremost of the 
many | responsibilities which the British Legion has undertaken 
ince 
The Second World War has added materially to this great work. 
Annual expenditure is He a ba Increasing, and an appeal is earnestly 
made for legacies—to sa! future of the fion’s work for 


fhowe to whom the Nation c pochclaey $0 much. 
REME 


MBER—the British Legion helps ex-Service men and women 
of ALL Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION 
APPEAL (HAIG'S FUND) 


RICHMOND, SURREY 
Full detalls of all beneficent activities and Forms of Bequest con be obtained on request. 





THE GUIDE BOOK 


OF THE YEAR! 
for 
The Business Man 
The Traveller 
The Settler 
The Teacher and Student 
Price 5/- 
(By post $/7 in United Kingdom, 6/- elsewhere) 
Edited by A, Gorpon- Brown, 7.2.0.8. 
for 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. Ltd. 


3 FENCHURCH STREET LONDON, £.C.3 
Also obtainable from any bookseller or Agent of the Co. 
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“Pretty important job on today ; 
mustn’t be heavy 
with catarrh... 





Don’t know where I’d be 
without a MILTON spray!” 





‘WELLCOME’... CANINE DISTEMPER 
PROPHYLACTICS AND SERUM 


Methods of prevention of canine distemper were first demonstrated 


and Dunkin in research sored by the “ Field” 
Dit Council, Subse: ently, in 1928, production of ‘Wellcome’ 
brand Distemper hylactics and Serum was undertaken 
at The Wellcome Physiological "Research ies. From that 
time onwards much on problems of large-scale production 
has been actively pursued. 
Many unsuspected difficulties have been encountered, particularly 
in the preparation of distemper virus, which, to be effective, must 
reach the user in a viable state. es may fail 10 pass the 
necessary tests, thus it posable to a the yield, and 
material required for production is in short and irregular | supply. 
Similar considerations toply to the production of vaccine and 


Fen! casa occasioned t intending shortage of 
there is fully appreciated overs may be snared 
that every effort is being made to increase production. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
(THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD.) LONDON 
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GIVES COLOUR, CHARM 
AND DISTINCTION 


and can be made by sowing 
Seed of :-— 





The new “ SWEETNESS.” 


trusses of flowers. 


The popular “SWEET WIVELS.- 
FIELD.” 


The glorious * DELIGHT.” 
any garden. 
The fragrant “RAINBOW LOVELI- 
NESS.” Graceful flowers. 
Seed direct from us or procurable wherever good 
seeds are sold. 


22 
| Packets [/-, 2/6 and 5/- 
MAGNIFICENT HARDY ALLWOODII 
(Half Pink--Half Carnation) 


Abundant 








A Joy in 















‘Will give a canstant display in your garden from Spring to Autumn 
A very choice Collection of the best varieties in charming colours and fragrant 
perfume, including the famous “WINSTON” and “MONTY.” 
1 Collection of 6 Plants, named and Jabelied, 10/6 
2 on of, ” ” ” 20/- 
wo My ooo ” 36) 
wo Bow ow » Ol 


DELIVERY NOW OR WHEN REQUIRED 


3 
4 





Vary good value at 4/6 each. 


The Largest Carnation Raisers in 
the world 


& HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


lfyouvean 
electric cooker 
read this... 


If you have an electric cooker, there is no 


need to wait. The SIMMERSTAT, which 






Sa, Ce Ta om ta LA brs 











turns “up"™ or “down” just like a tap, 
gives you the exact heat for simmering 
and every covking gperation and can 
quickly be fitted in place of your present 
three-heat or four-heat hotplate switch. 


Price only 21/., 


Ask at your electricity 
showrooms about the 


SIMMERSTAT 


CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE HOTPLATE CONTROL 

Trode enquiries to the sole manufacturers : 

SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD., STAN! E, HOUSE. 
KEAN STREET, LONDON. 








TAS/sC.110 


1947 












For Spraying at all Seasons 


“FOUR OAKS” 
2 SPRAYERS 


At the 6; ying Machine Trials, Royal Horticultural Society, Widey, July 12th, 1986 

“Four Oaks’’ secured 5 Awards of Merit out of a total of 12 Awards of Merit 

“Four Oaks” secured a total of 11 wi 

Power Sprayers). No other Firm secured more than 1 Award of Merit. (exc! 

Sprayers) against “Four Oaks" 5. ‘Four Oakk’” secured Lt Bp 9 of Merit given for 
Knapaack Sprayers of any type. Tae akeve tor Hteelt, 


“FOUR OAKS” 
Gold Medal 
KNAPSACK SPRAYER 


CanWibe sup- aos 
led made of 













“VICTOR ” 


Pattern 610 18 6 
6+ Galan Con 







Tiras, 






Brask Ball Valves, Brass Pump, all 

working Parts outalde Container, 

“Four Oaks" are made in numerous types to sult every possible requirement. Complete Cataboques 

of "Four MS aaericg machines, including Knapeac Sprayers, Pneumatic Spravers and all types of Sprayers 

tor all purposes, also Syringea, post free on application to the Sole Manufacturers— 

The “Feur Oaks” Gpraying Machine Co., The Spraying Gpecialists, Four Oaks, Werks, Four 
Onke, button Coldfield, Birmingham. 










Telephone : 
305 Four Oaks. 





Telegram: 
“Sprayer, Four Oaks."” 










All prices are pubject to conditions pre- 


x i te tee andes are veotived 



















“My Target’s 
lots of 
Certificates 


before 
April” 


“Why April? Because after March 31st you won’t be able to 
buy the present kind any more. Mind you, I expect the new 
Savings Certificates, starting next April, will have their good 
| points too, but they're not likely to yield quite 
\ the same profit on my savings. So I’m taking 
| advantage of the next few months to buy all I 
can—-while the buying’s extra good!” 


FOR YOUR OWN SAKE SAVE 


Buy Savings Certificates Now ! 


BRITAIN’S TARGET + £520 MILLION BY APRIL 
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STANDARD 
POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 
EARLY THRIFT 


and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Join your favourite... 


TOMMY 
HANDLEY 






in his 
favourite vermouth 


Yes, [t's That Man Again, 
the ever-popular radio star. 
You can see from the 
twinkle in his eye that he 
knows a good vermouth 
when he tastes one. 

If you have not yet tried 
Vamour you have a treat 


in store. Made in the true 
vermouth tradition from 
choice imported Empire 
wines blended with health- 
giving herbs, it is a de- 
licious drink by _ itself 
and is the making of a cocktail. 18/6d. a 
bottle from al! stores and Wine Merchants, 


i nNcmmeen? | Uamour , =| 
abe; Pale MALLS BAWAS ’ vermouth Rep 


The Best You Can Buy - Sweet or Dry 





Established 1825 Assets exceed £44,500,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE; 3 GEORGE STREET, EOINBURGH 






VRRMOCTIERS (LONDON) LTD., TREX HOUSE, THR MINORITIES, LONDON, HiGet 
LN 












if” 


THERE ARE SIX 


* FOUR SQUARE 


@ TOBACCOS 


-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square * Purple” 
—a tobacco with a fine flavour and aroma, and 
as cool and slow-burning as only “‘curlies” can 
be. 2/9 0z. Ask for ‘Four Square Purpte’. 





only) Ae fixed by the Scotch Whisky Asean.) 


je (UK, 
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A Siples MODEL IN 


Made in Scotland 





te 
CHECKEm |! 77% 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CI No. 2607 JANUARY 3, 1947 


BARONESS HAWKE WITH HER FOUR DAUGHTERS 


Lady Hawke is the wife of the yore Baron Hawke. The picture below which she is seated with her daughters, 
Annabel, Caroline, Lavinia and Cecilia, is hi? ba famous tae of the Battle of Quiberon Bay, in which the 


first Lord Hawke defeat: tench in 1759 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENT AND PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams ; Advitos, Rand, London 


The Editor reminds corvespondents that communi- 
cations vequiving a veply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition ts complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland, 3d. Canada, 1¥d. Elsewhere abroud, 4d. 
Annual subscription rates including postage : Inland, 98s. 2d.; Abroad, 93s. 8d.; 
Canada, 90s. 6d 





HOTU CarOTOTNEN NEHA 





FIFTY YEARS OLD 


T= is a birthday number. Fifty years ago, on January 8, 





1896, there was published from Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, the first issue of CouNTRY LiFe ILLUSTRATED. A 
birthday is an occasion on which it is human to hope that one’s friends 
will spare one a moment's thought and offer their good wishes. We 
trust our readers will bear with us, therefore, if to-day we devote this 
page, usually occupied with the affairs of others, to glancing briefly 
at the story of Country Lire as far as it has gone. Times change, 
and papers naturally change with them, but we hope that this 
journal still stands to-day, as it originally stood, for a certain way of 
life; for an interest in certain things which is deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the English people; for a love of beauty and the open air 
and our own countryside. 

In fifty years history can grow a little dim, but the beginning of 
Country LrFx can be definitely attributed to a conversation between 
Mr. Edward Hudson and Mr, (afterwards Lord) Riddell, and to the 
plan they then evolved to which Sir George Newnes soon afterwards 
became a party. Its purpose was to produce a weekly illustrated 
paper on certain lines which should aim at the highest possibie 
quality in paper and printing, and should make the best possible use 
of half-tone blocks. These pioneers had already made an experiment 
to guide them in RAciNG ILLUSTRATED, and to look at its old files is at 
once to recognise the germ of Country LIFE. Its scope, as the title im- 
plied, had been a narrow one, and the new enterprise, built to some 
extent on its foundations, had a much wider base and a wider appeal. 

In their first number were to be found in embryo many of the 
features now and for so long familiar. The ladies had not yet earned 
their unquestioned claim to the frontispiece, for this position was 
given to Lord Suffolk. In the next three numbers, however, it was 
successively graced by Queen Alexandra, Queen Victoria and Queen 
Mary, then Duchess of York, and the ladies have never since been 
dethroned. Racing still occupied a large space, but it had companions 
in the fields of sport, in hunting and in golf, then for many years 
written by an early and valued friend of the paper, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. Baddesley Clinton was the first of the long’ series of 
“Country Houses” and already, though filling far fewer pages than 
to-day, there were the illustrated advertisements of houses which 
have come to be regarded'as a most engaging part of the paper itself. 
Gardening was soon to follow. 


To the lines of that first number Country Lire has largely’ 


adhered ever since. Naturally some features have receded in import- 
ance while others have come to the front, and this last is particularly 
true of the architectural article. The account of Baddesley Clinton 
was relatively short, but within two years three numbers were 
needed to do justice to Castle Ashby. Nor has Country Lire con- 
cerned itself only with the “stately homes of England,” for at a 
later date there began another long series on the “Lesser Country 
Houses of To-day.” The stream of beautiful houses, whether great 
or small, has never since run dry, and Country Lire is proud of the 
title, given it by Lord Runciman, of “the keeper of the architec- 
tural conscience of the Nation.” 

It must always be hard to determine whether opportunity has 
been created or has merely been seized. When Country LiFe first 
appeared the Victorian taste in ugliness had had its day, and people 
were coming to aspire after new. standards in domestic architecture. 
They had begun to admire not only the great palaces but those smaller 
but equally beautiful houses, the homes of the modest squire, in 
which our country is so rich. Country Lire was perhaps lucky in 
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being born at the time of this renaissance in taste, but we hope it 
will be judged to have made good use of its fortune. 

There is another respect in which the paper may perhaps be said 
to have both created and seized its chance—that of Natural, History 
photography. Technical improvements in instantaneous photography 
had made many people realise the fascinating ardours of the chase as 
pursued with a camera, and the unique reward of pleasure to be 
gained from depicting the hidden and intimate life of birds and 
beasts. The pioneers of this new art were attracted to a paper which 
could do their efforts the fullest justice. They and their successors 
have ever since remained firm friends of Country Lire and have 
constantly enriched its pages with the fruits of their devoted enter- 
prise, their triumphs of victorious patience. 

In this field, which Country Lire has made so particularly its 
own, it was responsible, in 1935, for an exhibition in which the pro- 
gress of Natural History photography could be traced from its early 
beginning to its ultimate achievements. And, apropos, there may 
here be mentioned other exhibitions of which it has been the sponsor : 
that of British Deer Heads in 1913, that of British Industrial Art, 
generally called the Dorland Hall Exhibition, in 1933, and, the last 
before the war, in 1937, the Loan Exhibition showing British Country 
Life through the Centuries. 

This last was undertaken in aid of the National Trust, an old 
friend and ally, and perhaps, in this regard, Country LIFE may 
preen itself a little on the part it played by its appeals in rescuing 
the beauties of Box Hill, once in gravest danger from the builders 
and now safe for all time. In answer to one of the appeals an English- 
man in South America, who remained anonymous, sent with a 
generous subscription some memorable words : ‘I am not a wealthy 
man and I work very hard for every thousand pounds I earn, but [ 
want to help decent things to be done in England.” Country Lirr 
likes to think that it has helped some decent things to be done in 
England, and that it has always set its face against deliberate com- 
mercial spoliation or, what is perhaps commoner but equally fatal, 
mere ignorant vandalism in the countryside. 

In the course of these fifty years CountRY Lirk has been through 
two wars, and this must be a severe ordeal for a paper which has 
always dealt with essentially peaceful things and with a way of life 
which a war temporarily wipes almost out of existence. It has pulled 
through and it has, we may trust, done more than that. It has brought 
to those serving and far away a little restful time of surcease, and 
memories of pleasant happy things in England which they were 
helping to save and which they so passionately looked forward to 
enjoying again. It was, by the way, a war-time enterprise of COUNTRY 
LiFE to buy the Goodings estate in Berkshire to associate the paper 
more closely with agriculture and to make a connecting link between 
the experimental station and the farmer actually doing his job. 

In telling briefly its story Country Lire is naturally and rightly 
silent about those who to-day contro] its fortunes, but nu such 
reticence ought to be observed as to those, now no more, who gave it 
its first shape and impetus. There are many faithful friends whom it 
would be pleasant to name if there were space. As it is, there are at 
any rate two names that cannot be left out. First there is that of 
Mr. Edward Hudson, the founder of the paper and its unquestioned 
leader till his death in 1936. It is hardly possible to imagine a man 
having a more touching and whole-hearted affection for the creature 
of his brain than Mr. Hudson had for Country Lire. A man by 
nature rather inarticulate, he was incapable of expressing in words 
his complete devotion to the paper, but he made it clear by every 
action of his life. He was not by upbringing a countryman, nor had 
he to begin with any particular knowledge of architecture; but he 
had a naturally fine taste and a love of beautiful things combined 
with intense energy. He absorbed knowledge quickly and formed a 
happy alliance, of benefit to both, with a great architect, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. Asa result his mind became an unique storehouse in which 
was to be found complete in every détail the images of all the loveliest 
houses of England. And though architecture was his chief love his 
enthusiasm ranged over every subject with which Country LIFE 
was concerned. No pains could possibly be too great to be taken on 
its behalf, and he left behind him an example to be followed, and a 
mark never to be effaced. 

With his name must be coupled that of Mr. Peter Anderson 
Graham, who came to the paper as editor in almost its earliest days 
and remained for hard on thirty years. A man very different in 
interests and character from Mr. Hudson, he yet made his most 
admirable complement. He had the instinctive knowledge of the born 
countryman, he was well versed in agriculture, he was the master of 
a pure, dignified and simple prose style. Above all he loved literature 
and had a gift, almost amounting to genius, for the discovery of new 
young writers of real merit, many of whom owed their first step for- 
ward to his kindly help. He will always be affectionately remembered 
by those who worked under him. Of those two friends, as of many 
others here unnamed, Country Lire can to-day say gratefully : 

And their work continueth, 
‘Broad and deep continually, 
Greater than their knowing | 
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HE other morning a thoughtful neighbour 

rang me up to say that I should probably 

be interested to know that a big salmon 
was to be seen spawning in one of the many 
small streams that flow down from the 
high land of the New Forest to the River 
Avon, The particular brook, which is about 
six yards wide and of an average depth of eigh- 
teen inches, is in time of flood something of 
anuisance. For some distance it flows alongside 
a country lane, which in one place crosses 
it by means of a ford, and here immobi- 
lised cars with flooded carburettors are not an 
unusual sight during the short-lived spates, for 
there are always optimists who will persuade 
themselves that water is only three inches deep 
when it is nearer three feet. 

There is nothing very remarkable in a 
salmon making her way up a small moorland 
stream in search of a suitable gravel bed for 
spawning, and quite a number of fish every 
autumn make the mistake of thinking that 
a stream provides a goodly flow of water per- 
manently, when actually all they are meeting isa 
flood that will run off in a matter of hours.. As 
the water of this small brook is particularly clear 
in normal times, and as there are no deep holes 
where a big fish could hide, I felt that this would 
be a good opportunity to watch the spawning 
operations of the salmon, which are always 
interesting; but when I arrived it was too late. 
There was no sign of a salmon in any of the deep 
runs, but along the bank, and converging on 
one spot, where I detected a few scales, were the 
footprints of the illicit fish queue, who had 
paraded, drawn their ration and departed. 


* * 
* 


HE tactics of the intelligent cock pheasant, 

who has no intention of presenting himself 
as a target to the assembled guns, have always 
amused me, though later on in the season, when 
it is a matter of ‘‘cocks only,’’ with the birds 
not too plentiful, my amusement is sometimes 
slightly tinged with disappointment. Recently 
T was posted as No, 6 gun at the far end of a long 
narrow spinney, and immediately the beaters 
assembled at the top end of the wood, and some 
considerable time before the beat started, two 
cock pheasants came whizzing down the outside 
of the spinney straight at me. Owing to the 
height at which they wert flying I could not 
take them as they were coming towards me 
because some stray pellets might have reached 
the beaters, and there was no chance later, since 
immediately they detected me behind the 
hedgerow in front of them they braked heavily, 
stopped dead in a matter of a couple of yards, 
and plunged headlong into a small isolated bush. 
When the beaters arrived some ten minutes 
later there wag not a trace of them, though, so 
far as one could see, there was no possible line 
of retreat that they could have taken unseen. 


bdeeh 


| oes on in the day at a similar wood I 
obtained a good view of an extremely clever 
old cock who could have passed with honours in 
an examination for judging distance and who, 
from the tactics he adopted, must have been 
a survivor from several shooting seasons. There 
were two guns standing about 120 yards apart 
in a close-cropped meadow on the flank of the 
spinney, and, immediately the beaters entered 
the top of the wood, a cock pheasant ran out 
from the hedgerow encircling it and, seeing the 
guns in front of him, slipped back under cover 
to take stock of the situation and work out his 
line of retreat. A moment later I saw him as 
a glint of bronze and scarlet in the undergrowth 
coming cautiously down the hedgerow, and 
evidently counting his paces carefully. Then, 
when he was exactly halfway between the guns, 
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Alec Peariman 


BALING HAY: A WINTER TASK 


and just out of shot of both, he ran deliberately 
between them in the open for some 300 yards, 
and disappeared in a big bruccoli patch in a cot- 
tage garden. There could be little doubt that 
this old warrior knew the approximate range of 
a shot gun, that it is always advisable to run 
rather than fly and also that the best form of 
sanctuary on a shooting day is a cottage garden 
in the vicinity of a school. 

* . 


* 

N the present time the headquarters staff of 

the British forces in Egypt, and certain of 
the units in the country, are moving to Faid and 
other places on the Suez Canal where temporary 
hutments were erected during the war gor troops 
guarding the waterway and for Italian prisoners. 
It is here that, but for the war, our troops in 
Egypt would have been stationed (in barracks 
that were never built) under the Treaty of 1936, 
which stipulated that our forces should be 
moved from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal 
Zone. Now that this Treaty is in the melting 
pot, with a revised edition awaiting agreement 
and publication, the units will presumably 
occupy these hutments until 1949, when all 
British troops will move from Egypt. after 
a sojourn of over sixty years, to some area in 
the Middle East the iocation of which has not 
yet-been decided. 

Various newspapers tend to write off Faid 
a3 an insalubriogs stretch of desert to which our 
unfortunate troops are being exiled, but, as 
a denizen of deserts, I would not condemn 
utterly any place on the Suez Canal. Faid is not 
exactly desert; there is a wide tract of intensely 
cultivated land alongside the Sweet Water 


Canal and ample good water from the same 
source, and the place is situated on a first-class 
metalled highway, so that the pleasant little 
town of Ismailia is within easy reach to the 
north, and the larger, but not so pleasant, town 
of Suez only forty-five minutes’ run to the south. 
The climate on the whole is preferable to that of 
Cairo; Faid obtains the benefit of the cool 
breezes from the Great Bitter Lake, which, since 
the Suez Canal admitted tidal sea water to it, 
is not so bitter as it uae in the past. 
* 


* 
ROM time to time I have read accounts of 
the various wild flowers that have established 

themselves on bombed sites in the heart of 
London, but I do not recollect having seen 
any mention of bracken, which, I believe, 
propagates itself originally by means of spores, 
and afterwards by creeping roots, While looking 
at some derelict areas in the neighbourhood of 
Cheapside, where the explosion of heavy bumbs 
has exposed cellarage that judging from the 
brickwork dates back to Tudor times, I noticed 
several fronds of bracken growing on the heaps 
of rubbish and broken bricks, and, since they were 
to be seen in several different corners, it was 
obvious that this unlikely growth for an urban 
region had established itself well. Near by 
a pair of linnets were inspecting this recently 
opened-up moorland area with a view presum- 
ably to pegging out a claim as a building 
site, and I am wondering, considering the 
variety of birds that has been seen on the 
bombed wastes, whether there is any record yet 
of partridges having sent out an exploring 
expedition, 
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ENAMELS AND FANS 


Illustrated by Examples from the Collection of Her Majesty Queen Mary 
By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


jewelled and enamelled bon- 

bonnicres and snuff-boxes of 
Carolean days, the rich possessions 
of enchanting ladies and their proud 
cavaliers, When the ritual of snufi- 
taking was introduced to England 
various metals from gold to pewter 
and engraved brass were employed 
in the creation of small containers 
for the precious dust. Soon the 
intimate character of this personal 
accessory brought to the rich the 
finest work of goldsmith, jeweller and 
enameller. At the same time bon- 
bonnicres of precious metals came 
into existence as gifts for women. 
They were known as sweet-meat 
boxes and closely resembled snuff- 
boxes. 

These delightful little boxes 
were most frequently decorated 
with paintings in enamel, but few 
names of artists who lavished their 
skill on this work are recorded. They 
were so costly as to be beyond the 
purse of all save the wealthy, but 
early in the eighteenth century the 
technique of decorating less expen- 
sive boxes of white enamel with 
delicate coloured pictures was being 
developed in France, The base con- 
sisted of thin hammered copper 
coated with silver by means of an 
intermediate layer of green enamel. The 
object was enamelled over this as if it were 
of silver throughout. 

This technique successfully launched, 
the enamellers experimented towards a still 
cheaper method, the application of ename) 
directly on to copper. But they were fore- 
stalied by enamellers in England, probably in 
South Staffordshire, where records have been 
found proving that snuff-boxes were being 


Piss: artists created the 





1.—BOXES WITH GILT-EMBELLISHED PINK ENAMEL BACKGROUNDS 


The birds on the toilet box (left) are an uncommon feature 


decorated with enamel at least as early as 
1748. This was five years before Stephen 
Theodore Janssen began to entrance fashion- 
able London with painted enamel objets @’art 
made at his factory at York House, Battersea. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary has graciously 
permitted several examples of Battersea 
enamels from her small collection of this 
purely British craft to be reproduced in 
colour in Country Lire. They illustrate to 





2.—BOXES WITH WHITE ENAMEL BACKGROUNDS 
The shallow snuff-box is decorated with L’Apris Diner after Lavecret 


perfection the lovely background tints—blew- 
de-roi, turquoise, rose pink, apple green— 
featured in so many Battersea productions and 
the full-colour decorative panels enclosed in 
gilded borders. The delicately painted minia- 
ture landscapes and figure groups compare - 
favourably with decorations by renowned 
enamellers on the jewelled boxes of earlier 
periods. The story of Battersea and South 
Staffordshire enamels was told in Country 
Lire of May 26-and June 2, 1944, 
but the following additional details 
may interest collectors. 

Copper plates for enamelling 
were, according to Robert Dossie, 
writing in 1758, “beaten to a proper 
thickness and then passed betwixt a 
pair of fine steel rollers very closely 
set, and drawn as thin as possible 
to retain a proper tenacity.” When 
the metal had been ralled into 
sheets about 4/1000th of an inch 
thick, it was hammered or stamped . 
to the required shape. Before use 
te pieces were cleansed with acid 
until quite bright. Fairly flat pieces, 
such as medallions and box lids, 
were strengthened by being given a 
definite curvature. 

Thermal expansion was over- 
come by applying the enamel thickly 
and evenly to both sides of the 
copper, which was held expanded 
between the two surfaces of enamel. 
Successive firings actually increased 
the size of the piece. The metal was 
but a fragile skeleton supporting 
enamel of much greater thickness. 
After firing the article was, in effect, 
a piece of opaque white glass which 
could be coloured, gilded or printed 
upon like porcelain. 

The white enamel base used at 
Battersea contained tin and was 
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3.—TWO BOXES AND AN ETUI WITH RICH BLUE BACKGROUNDS 
Gilt Rococo work surrounds the figure subjects and floral bouquets 


probably prepared by Benjamin Bowles of 
Southwark, who, three years later, was 
supplying white enamels to clock-dial makers 
and others, Because of the tin content 
Battersea enamels have soft, creamy-white 
backgrounds, usually thick, warm and 
brilliant like the soft-paste porcelain already 
being made at Bow and Chelsea. This was 
an ideal background and excellent surface 
for the hand-painted decorations applied in 
full colours. The richly coloured painting 


of a macaw and fruit on the ¢tus shown in 
Fig. 4 is typical of Battersea about 1753 
and porcelain of a slightly later period. 

The oval enamel plaque of George III 
(Fig. 6) is after the portrait by Thomas 
Frye, manager of the porcelain works at Bow. 
The portrait was not painted until 1761, the 
origin of the excellently painted enamel thus 
becoming a subject of speculation. As, 
however, ‘‘a great variety of blank enamels 
of various sizes” were advertised in the 


Janssen sale, plaques among them, it seems 
reasonable to assume that some of these 
reached Bow, where they were eventually 
decorated by porcelain painters. Suitable 
stoving facilities would be available. This 
would account for the many resemblances 
noticed in decorations on Battersea enamels 
and Bow china. 

Janssen found difficulty in making the 
enamel] adhere to sharp curves, but this he 
overcame by binding all edges with thin 


4.—GILT-BORDERED TAPERING ETUIS WITH PAINTED PANELS 
The middle example has a chased metal mount and is suspended fom a chételaine 
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5.—ETUIS (left and right) AND (middle) TEA-CADDY, DECORATED WITH PASTORAL SCENES AND GOLD ROCOCO SCROLL- 
WORK. THE ETUIS HAVE PARTICULARLY DELICATE METAL MOUNTS 


copper frames, double-gilded by a 
dangerous and laborious process 
necessitating the use of mercurial 
chemicals. Box corners were lap- 
jointed, the metal being so thin that 
seams and joints were easily con- 
cealed beneath the thick enamel. 
Some of the Staffordshire enamellers 
tied each box corner with a slender 
copper wire drawn through two 
holes pierced in the sides. The exis- 
tence of this tie cannot be guessed 
without removing the enamel. 

It has apparently passed un- 
noticed that Taylor of Birmingham 
was a contemporary enameller 
known as a prolific maker of decor- 
ated enamel snuff-boxes by 1754, in 
which year he employed five hun- 
dred workers. ishop Pococke, 
writing from Wolverhampton early 
in 1757, remarked that “the people 
of Birmingham enamel in great 
perfection and cheap.” It seems 
probable, therefore, that the indus- 
trial enterprise of Birmingham 
enamellers was responsible for the 
failure of York House, high artistic 
achievement being too costly to 
compete with factory methods. 
Taylor’s early style of decoration 
remains at present unknown. It is 
certain, however, that his enamel 
base was supplied by Thomas Rogers 
of the Amblecote Glass-house near 
Stourbridge. 

This enamel was merely flint 
glass pacified with ten per 
cent. of arsenic. Dazzling white, 
this brittle ware possessed poor 
powers of adhesion to the curved 
surfaces of metal and was incapable 
of giving long service in good con- 
dition. Rogers supplied the dense 
white enamel to South Staffordshire 
enamellers in the form of thick 
blocks until 1768. 

Articles of decorated enamel on 
a copper base were also made at 

6—-ROYAL MINIATURES PAINTED ON ENAMEL: GEORGE III, QUEEN CHARLOTTE Canton contemporarily with late 
AND THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND Battersea productions, to which 
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7._HIGHLY DECORATED FAN IN TUE STYLE OF CHARLES Il, WITH A CLASSICAL SCENE AND FRETTED PEARL STICKS 


they bear a great technical resemblance. 
Canton enamels were usually painted with 
designs of the famille rose type, first on white 
and later on coloured grounds. To the 
Chinese this enamel was known as “ foreign 
porcelain,” the inference being that the 
process was imported from England. 
Painted fans of the same period rivalled 
in beauty the enameller’s art. These dainty 
little implements have had a long and honour- 
able history. They have been used not only 
for the solemn purpose of cooling the face or 
keeping flies off sacred images or ancient 


potentates but more romantically for 
enhancing demure flirtations, speaking words 
for maidens discreetly tongue-tied and ending 
petulant or promising gestures with grace- 
ful periods. Whole rituals have been built up 
for their use. 

Yet so ephemeral have they proved 
that the survivors of 18th-century fans are 
jealously guarded and greatly prized. 

eservedly prized as works of art, many 
bear the touch of notable painters. Equally 
precious for their historical significance, they 
reflect with unrivalled vividness the period 


that gave them honour—the court. life, the 
atiquette, the fashions and customs and a 
hundred passing whims of decorative fancy. 

Some good examples of J&th- 
century fans are in the collection of Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. Those illustrated here 
show to perfection the lavish ornamentation 
of the period, 

The folding fan first received fashionable 
recognition towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, when carried by that most exquisite 
of kings, Henry [II of France. In 1588 court 
etiquette required “in the king’s right hand 


8.—FUNERAL FAN DEPICTING THE CORTEGE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. THE FRETTED IVORY BRINS ARE 
WIDELY SPACED IN THE EARLY GEORGIAN STYLE 
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large numbers from France. The 
fan was the symbol of her royal 
friendship, foreign envoys refusing 
to depart without receiving one from 
her hand as token of greeting to 
“her princely cousin” abroad, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean fold- 
ing fans or “fans with pleated 
leaves” had parchment leaves or 
mounts and were still decorated in 
imitation lacework. They usually 
opened to extend about one-third 
of a circle, the mount covering the 
upper two-thirds of the shouldered 
blades or sticks. These varied from 
fourteen to eighteen in number, 
increased after the Restoration to 
twenty-four or twenty-six and had 
fallen to eighteen or twenty-one by 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The fan did not really come into 
its golden age until the glittering 
Restoration years. Until about 
1675, fan leaves were in the découpé 
style, their decoration including the 
intricate miracles of point de France, 
9.--FAN SAID TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN BY PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD TO LADIES the needlepoints of Alencon and 
ATTENDING THE BALL AT HOLYROOD HOUSE AFTER PRESTONPANS. PROBABLY FRENCH _ Brussels, for fan sticks had become 


an instrument which could be folded 
or unfurled by a slight touch of the 
finger.” This “instrument” was 
called the eventail, its leaf delicately 
cut from vellum in patterns rivalling 
the finest lace. With its seven to 
ten ivory blades the fan was large 
compared with later creations, for it 
served as a parasol “to prevent sun- 
burn and to be refreshing to the 
complexion.” 

Gentlemen of Henry’s court 
carried similar découpé fans of vel- 
lum or of taffeta edged with gold or 
silver lace. As might be expected, 
the elaborate cutting of these fan 
leaves in vellum, paper and other 
materials became a favourite pas- 
time among the dilettantes of the 
day, in England as well as France. 
The leaf was then cut with a series 
of slits, through which blades shaped 
to an ormamental profile were 
inserted. 

Queen Elizabeth is generally 
considered to be the godmother of 10.—FAN EXTENDING TO A FULL SEMI-CIRCLE WITH MYTHOLOGICAL SCENE AND 
the éventail in England, importing FLOWERS, THE PEARL BRINS PAINTED, CARVED AND FRETTED. WILLIAM AND MARY 


sufficiéntly elaborated to carry the 
flamboyance of lace pattern. They 
were made of tortoiseshell trimmed 
with gold and precious stones, or of 
Levantine mother-of-pearl carved 
and engraved with mythological 
subjects. 
« Later in the reign of Charles IT 
fan leaves became rather simpler in 
design and of more delicate work- 
manship. Pastoral subjects, par- 
ticularly those garden-party scenes 
famous for the colouring of verdure 
and costume, were predominant. 
Richly coloured portraits of fashion- 
able beauties and their cavaliers 
were also popular. Sticks of the 
More sumptuous fans were now 
ornamented in colour or with elabor- 
ate carving and were important 
factors in the beauty of the design. 
As a rule, the sticks of early Res- 
toration fans were single, with wide 
spaces between them; later they 
touched each other. In this detail 
as in many others the distinguishing 
11..-PAINTED FAQ WITH IVORY BRINS FINELY CARVED AND FRETTED IN AN ALL-OVER _ characteristics of periods are often 
DESIGN. THE SUMJECT OF THE CLASSICAL SCENE IS PROBABLY DIDO AND ZNEAS  mixed,.to produce many confusing 
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hybrids, whose dates are very diffi- 
cult to assess. 

The ever-growing diameter of 
the pannier skirts, the spreading 
length of the lace ruffs, influenced 
the fan, which grew to resemble a 
portable firescreen. Such cumber- 
some articles became so unyielding 
to graceful and expressive handling 
that fan-makers endeavoured to 
lighten their weight without chang- 
ing the imposing proportions. This 
was achieved by filigree work on the 
ivory, tortoiseshell or pearl fan 
blades, inspired by the delicate 
trellis and fret found on Chinese 
porcelains and lacquers, which had 
become fashionable decorative 
accessories during the last decades 
of the seventeenth century. Inevit- 
ably the result was that leaves of 
undoubted beauty were mounted on 
blades too extravagant for perfect 
harmony. 

Women costumed in gorgeous 
gowns of rich brocades came to 
regard fans as essential accessories. 
Fan leaves of vellum or parchment 
were now painted in bright, rich 
colours. Subjects of decoration were for the 
most part classical scenes (Figs. 7, 11) since 
this was the heyday of the neo-classical style, 
not only in painting but in literature and 
other arts. A great many of the women 
Pictured on the fans were clothed in classical 
costumes which, although not historically 
correct, were different enough from the dress 
of the day toshow that they belonged to the 
heroic age. Decorations were usually spread 
over the whole leaf and the long narrow sticks 
each bore a separate design painted in 
brilliant colour. Superior artists and un- 
bounded patronage left little to be desired. 

Vellum was frequently used for the 
leaves or mounts, but those of the finest fans 
during the eighteenth century were made of 
“chicken-skin,” this being the term for the 
best portions of frangipani kid skin after 
receiving special treatment to make it 
extremely thin, delicate, supple yet enduring. 
No grain is visible in this skin until it is held 

. to the light, when a slight mottling can be 
seen, 

For a time during the middle years of the 
eighteenth century silk and satin leaves were 
thought “newer” than vellum. Several 
eminent artists and a host of feminine imita- 





13.—AN EARLY TWO-LEAF CABRIOLET FAN PAINTED WITH SCENES SHOWING THE 
FASHIONABLE TWO- WHEELED CARRIAGE IN ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL STYLE. Circa 1755 
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12.—A FINELY FRETTED IVORY FAN WITH EXQUISITE PAINTING IN MINIATURE ON 


THE SMOOTH SURFACE. Circa 1780 


tors decorated these, lively designs being 
enclosed in frames of spangied embroidery. 
Fans scintillated with these gay little sequins 
whenever dress embroidery favoured the 
fashion, as happened several times during the 
century. Ovals, stars and crescents of thin, 
burnished metal outlined the designs which 
were worked in chain stitch. There was even 
a brief vogue for decorating these fans by 
applying all sorts of happy little painted 
vellum motifs; vellum leaves were similarly 
decorated with motifs cut from silk. The 
majority were attached with gold and silver 
spangles. 
ith the rapid changes of fashion in the 
leaves came changes in the blades. Madame 
Pompadour was largely responsible for the 
vogue for ivory blades which came in during 
the late 1740s. The brins were usually finely 
fretted in all-over designs. Two fine speci- 
mens from Queen Mary’s collection are shown 
here (Figs. 7, 11). The ivory was found to 
be a fine foil for incrustations of gold ribbons 
and bows conspicuously studded with dia- 
monds and pearls. 
The cabriolet fan had a distinct phase 
during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, its name being taken from the light 


two-wheeled carriage introduced in 1755. 
This fan had two or three narrow leaves in 
place of the usual broad mount, the inter- 
vening spaces on the sticks usually displaying 
a perforated design. The top leaf was twice 
the depth of the others. At first scenes were 
painted upon the leaves, fashionable persons 
driving the new cabriolet being included in the 
most popular designs, The illustrations in- 
clude a two-leaf example in Queen Mary's 
collection (Fig. 13), 

Contemporary with the cabriolet was 
the medallion type. Leaves of finely woven 
silk were completely painted over and expert 
miniaturists employed to decorate them with 
pastoral and other subjects, one or three to 
a fan and each enclosed in a cartouche. 
Detail was displayed quite as finely as in 
paintings on chicken-skin. Occasionally the 
silk was mounted on fine gauze. The raetiallions 
were supplemented by designs of flowers, 
festoons, musical instruments and other 
popular trophies. These fans, with their 
narrower sticks of ivory or mother-of-pearl, 
fourteen to sixteen in number, superseded the 
all-over pnenes: but although handsome 
they could not compare with the regal fans 
of the previous hundred years. Later, tiny 
cameos and Tassie medallions were 
inserted into the sticks, many of 
which were richly overlaid with 
embossed gold or silver work, often 
in the form of a cartouche extending 
over six or eight of the brins. The 
rivet was often jewelled. 


In the expensive fans great 
care was taken to set the appropri- 
ate jewels in the rivet mounts. The 
delicate white kid betrothal fan re- 
quired a pure white sapphire; a 
waterscape was mounted with opals 
and the more sophisticated fans 
with diamonds or pearls or rubies, 
rivalling the frames of old 
miniatures. 


Fan-makers of the eighteenth 
century became such lovers of their 
craft that, according to a contem- 
porary copy of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, “they often return at 
night to gaze upon the wonderful 
carving, the opalescent pearl sticks, 
the painting, the work that makes 
up their days, at times actually 
bemoaning that in heaven there 
will be no more making of fans.” 
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THE GHOST OF HASTINGS HOUSE 


Hy ‘eres HOUSE, Calcutta, gives the 
impression that it is a peaceful house. 
Built in 1780 by Warren Hastings him- 
self, when he was Governor-General in India, it 
js a square-shaped, old-fashioned building on 
two floors. Its chief feature is a number of vast 
pillars of pseudo-marble, which uphold the 
ceilings of the lower part of the house, but these 
are now mostly hidden by plaster and white- 
wash, It has huge, 12-foot doors and windows, 
eight to each room, yet their number is hardly 
noticeable on account of the loftiness of the 
rooms, 

The house is made up of five oblong sec- 
tions, and each section is divided into rooms 
running directly through the house from back 
to front and joined by communicating doors. 
The first and second sections together comprise 
a large bedroom overlooking the terrace, a 
dressing-room, two bathrooms and a small 


By LADY BRAID-TAYLOR 


apart for me to give any thought to this story. 
I had heard the legend some years before, but 
had never really credited it; neither do 1 to-day, 
for nothing untoward occurred on New Year's 
Eve while I was there. Nevertheless, as we 
passed through the gate and the sentry saluted, 
an unaccountable feeling of foreboding came 
over me and I thought the atmosphere became 
evil. Yet the house itself was beautiful, set in 
gardens and with a park of 30 acres peopled with 
beautiful trees more in keeping with an English 
countryside than with an Indian setting. It was 
a feeling I had never before experienced. 

We had breakfast, and afterwards I fol- 
lowed the butler round the house to see if atl 
our furniture and baggage had arrived. It was 
asad morning, for old family glass, most of our 
furniture, and many of our most treasured pos- 
sessions had suffered in transit; indeed, prac- 
tically everything was in smithereens. Naturally, 


together and, my fright having abated, I went 
back to bed and slept soundly. 

As the house was in dire need of painting, 
we had ordered the decorators in on the morrow, 
and I felt the most suitable room on which to 
begin was my bedroom, Accordingly my hus- 
band and I transferred our quarters to the other 
side of the house. 

Some five days later we were stil] in our 
temporary bedroom. The wire netting was old 
and defective, with the result that bats used to 
come into the house, and as one was flying 
tiresomely near my bed, I got up and decided 
to write letters again in the room next to the 
one that was being painted, and which, in con- 
sequence, was empty of furniture. No sooner 
had I settled down to write than, to my 
amazement, I heard pushing and trundling, 
groans and creaks, which sounded as though a 
quantity of furniture was being pushed round 





HASTINGS HOUSE: “ON NEW YEAR’S EVE EVERY YEAR .... A COACH AND FOUR HORSES DRIVES UP TO 
THE PORCH” 


writing-room, This suite takes up one-third of 
the width of the house. 

The third section, which also contains a 
double room, takes in the drawing-room, 
known as the “ghost room," and the dining- 
room, The landing and staircase are in the 
section beyond that, and the fifth section con- 
tains another bedroom and bathroom and a 
pantry. When my husband and I lived in the 
house, we occupied this top part only. 

Tam no sceptic, nor am I a believer in the 
occult; in fact, until] I went to Hastings House, 
1 had not given much thought to ghosts or to 
any other supernatural phenomena. My great- 
grandfather had lived there in the time of 
Warren Hastings, as one of his aides-de-camp; 
but whether this relationship had anything to 
beri my subsequent experiences I cannot 
tell. 

The story relates that on New Year’s Eve 
every year, just before or after dinner—some 
say at both times—a coach and four horses 
drives up to the porch. Warren Hastings is 
seen to alight and walk up the staircase to the 
drawing-room, where he opens every drawer and 
cupboard in a vain search for a certain docu- 
ment which, if found—so it is said—will re-prove 
his innocence and wipe out the pain and 
ignominy of Burke's 1 impeachment of 1787. 
He does not find it; and after a little while the 
coach with its grim passenger drives away until 
a year later, when the sad affair is enacted all 
over again, ms 

January 1 and April 20, which was the day 
we arrived at Hasti House, were too far 


I was much upset, and the day was spent in 
viewing the damage and arranging for the 
collection and disposal of the débris. 

About 5 p.m. there was a storm, and in a 
few moments the compound and the Jake were. 
as one large pool, the telephone was broken, the 
electricity fused, and utter darkness reigned. 
I wished, for the millionth time that day, 
that I had not had to go to Calcutta! 
At last, exhausted and saddened, I retired to 
hed. 

I had been asleep for perhaps an hour, 
when I experienced the most petrifying sensa- 
tion I have ever had. Something was clutching 
at my throat and choking me. I tried to call 
my husband, but could not utter a sound, while 
every hair of my head seemed to stand on end, 
and my skin felt tight and as if it did not fit 
my body. I was sufficiently conscious to feel if 
my own hand had caught my throat in a night- 
mare, but no, I was lying on my back with my 
hands to my sides, After what seemed hours, 
but was, I suppose, only a few seconds, I was 
able to speak. Needless to say, my husband, a 
sane Scotsman, pooh-poohed any idea of ghosts 
and attributed my discomfort to a mghtmare. 
I remember feeling very angry. 

The next.night, disliking the idea of bed, 
I retired a little later. Once more I had that 
terrible sensation, only this time the Something 
was shaking me by the shoulder. Too terrified 
to sleep; I went into the adjoining room and 
wrote ‘letters, but they were disjointed, inco- 
herent efforts, and I to wonder if I wete 
going mad. But eventually I pulled myself 


the empty room. My first reaction was that 
thieves had broken in, for there was no way of 
securing the doors, but even as I opened the 
door I knew that I should find nothing. The 
room was quite empty and the noise had ceased ! 
I began to like the house less and less. 

Next day the painting was finished and 
I began to move my clothes back from the 
wardrobes of our temporary bedroom to their 
original cupboards. I put out the electric 
lights when I had finished and went into the 
drawing-room, but, discovering that I had 
dropped my handkerchief, I returned to 
fetch it. To my surprise every light was 
ablaze. 2 
The butler was near at hand and [ 
upbraided him for the waste of electricity. He 
smiled ; he was a nice, fatherly old man. ‘’ Mem- 
sahib,’’ he said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ it is 
the Shaitansahib (devil). No one will come near 
the house at night because of him. My brother 
{another servant) and I ha: sWworked here for 
14 years and we have seen him many times. In 
uniform he comes, and they say he is the old 
Viceroy-Sahib, Warren Hastings. The chauffeur 
will never take the car down the drive to the 
garage after midnight. Yes, I expect it was the 
Shattansahib; he has done it before." 

I gave up. A modern ghost indeed ! I told 
him he was a stupid old man to believe in such 
things, that I did not, and that I would be very 
angry if I found the lights on again. 

Some days later my husband had to go on 
tour. I felt that now was my chance of saving 
my feason, for by. this time fright had a strong 
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grip beat’ jen my husband left, 1 would 
slee} ings House; it was either 
that to cure my nerves, or I should 
ha : fhe house altogether; and I was 


' erson. 
ymy mind off my self-imposed 
ypted an invitation to dine and 
’s restaurant. The food was 


ere was a good band, and alto- 
ge an amusing party and a good 
ise whatever the night might have 


dideed, the evening was so successful 
} ¢ thrown off entirely the remembrance 
, bats, nerves, or whatever had been 
} of my discomfiture. At least I had 
arrived home. Then, for a moment, 
fery frightened and hated seeing the 
dr put out the lights. But I took a 

‘yj ad of myself and went upstairs to bed. 
1 was very tired and fell asleep in a few 
moments, But before doing 20 I remember 
looking at the watch by my bedside, The time 
was 2 a.m, 

I was awakened by a shriek, followed by 
peals of diabolical laughter. Never shall I for- 
get the sound, but at least it seemed real and 
not in the least ghostly. I switched on the 
light and looked at my watch. I had been 
asleep for only 10 minutes. Then f flung on my 
dressing-gown and went round the house to find 
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TIME AND TIDE 

L° VE, it is nearly night. The ebbing tide 

Has swept the last low lustve from the shove ; 
The West has nothing now to show where died 
A giant fiery sun an hour before. 
Dark is the heayt’s tide, too ; how dark and still, 
While no wind stirs, and waves are small and slow! 
Yet, like an indvawn rhythm of the Will, 
Some unnamed Force can make the strong tides 

flow. ; : 
Words fail to put my thought into their frame ; 
Poor words, that break upon the trembling lips ; 
They only work brief magic with vour name 
That is the beauty of all homeward ships ! 
Waves, hours, ave pilgrims each ; not one can stay. 
Moon sinks, tide turns... . Love, itis nearly day ! 

Vera J, AxcLert. 
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out if someone had been playing a joke on me, 
or if indeed someone had got in with intent to 
burgle and was mad into the bargain. There 
was no one to be seen. My unearthly friend— 
I don’t think now that he was an enemy—-was 
just playing up again. I went back to bed and 
lay shivering until the dawn broke and my fear 
was mastered. For mastered it was. Never 
again did I suffer any personal inconvenience at 
the hands of the ghostly visitor. I feel that he 
or she wanted to make sure of something, per- 
haps to see if I were friend or foe, and I do not 
think it meant any harm, although harm and 
trouble came to everyone connected with that 
house. 

The most incredible happenings occurred 
while we lived there. The minds of two people 
became temporarily unhinged; people thought, 
said and did things they would never have 
thought, said, or done anywhere else—things 
that were totally foreign to their natures. 
Guests received bad news by telegram, or some- 
thing upset their plans, and it was almost 
always the person or thing you valued most 
that was affected, 

I had come not to mention my own odd 
experiences when one day an old friend came to 
tea. We passed through the bedroom to the 
terrace beyond, where tea was in readiness. 
After a moment or two he said, “Tell me, why 
do you sleep in the ‘ghast room’?’’ I laughed 
and corrected him, saying that the “ghost 
room” was the drawing-room. An odd, firm, 
obstinate look came into his face and he 
answered, ‘‘But I have slept in this room, and 
something came and laughed like a hyena at 
the foot of my bed.” No one likes to be thought 
fanciful or hysterical, and to have a senior 
Indian civilian, who was neither, corroborating 
one’s story was indeed comforting. 

Various friends who came to stay later, and 
who slept in this bedroom, experienced the 
same choking feelings, hair standing on end, 


and the “tight-skinned"’ sensation. They were 
ordinary,-normal and had neither been 
toid, nor had they heard of the presence of 
ghosts. Here it should be recorded that women 
invariably were the sufferers, and that no man 
ever complained of a ghost while we were at 
Hastings House. 

T have heard the coach and horses drive up 
Many times, but never saw them. The sound 
has been attributed to the acoustics of a near-by 
tailway station, but even my sceptical husband 
owned to hearing horses, though, being prosaic, 
he ascribed the noise to loose ponies in the com- 
pound combined with the echo from the station. 

Some time after my return to England, my 
great step-aunt died, and, being the only person 
really interested in it, I was given a small 
picture of Hastings House that she had painted 
in 1893. Six months after her death, my hus- 
band came home on leave, and at dinner the 
first evening he referred to my peculiar experi- 
ences and added that he had found a story of 
Hastings House in a book in some old library 
in Calcutta. 

This book mentioned that the bedroom had 
possessed a fireplace and, since my husband 
thought that the stories might have originated 
from noises in the chimney, he and a friend 
had looked to see whether or not there was a 
blocked-up chimney but could find no trace of 
one. Hardly able to contain my excitement, | 
fetched my painting of the house, and there, on 
the roof above our bedroom was a chimney- 
stack. It does not exist now. 

I became extremely attached to the house; 
in fact, I can honestly say [ loved it, but I shall 
never go back there. It brought so much bad 
luck. I have known many people who have 
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lived there, some for short periods, others for 
longer ones, but I cannot remember any to 
whom association with it did not bring some 
worry or sorrow. Perhaps it is a mere coin- 
cidence; perhaps there is more in it than that. 
To me it will always be full of interest and 
memories and I should like to think that one 
day that restless atmosphere will be one of 
peace and contentment, bringing happiness and 
good fortune, instead of sorrow, to the souls 
who have lived there, both in this life and in 
the past. 

Two and a half years after I had left 
Hastings House for good, as I thought, I 
returned, just before Christmas, with my baby 
son aged two anda half. My husband's dressing- 
room had been converted into a night nursery, 
and at midnight on Boxing Day, when my 
nannie was out, f heard the baby crying. It 
was unusual, for he generally slept soundly. He 
was wide awake when I went into him and 
much inclined for conversation, and I thought 
if I told him to go to sleep it would take longer 
than if I listened to him until he was tired 
enough to sleep of his own free will. 

We talked, he in his baby way, and I trying 
to understand, and then he said, ‘Mummy, 
send that man away.’’ I thought he was halt 
asleep and was murmuring in a dreamy way. 
but he repeated his request more forcibly and, 
not wanting to excite or annoy him, 1 said, 
“All right, but which man?” He pointed to the 
wardrobe and said, “That one, Mummy-—the 
one dressed like a soldier in red and white, with 
his tail folded back.’ A few more questions 
were sufficient to satisfy me that he was accur- 
ately describing a soldier dressed in the Direc- 
foive uniform of Warren Hastings’s time. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


HE best gardeners, no doubt, order their 

annuals before Christmas, but I have 

never yet been able to settle to a seed 
catalogue before January, and have a great 
belief in the beneficent power of a nurseryman’s 
list at a time when ‘“‘the New Year, reviving 
old desires’ makes us all long for scent, colour 
and warmth. Shakespeare wrote of “old 
December’s bareness everywhere,” but the 
first month of the year has far fewer com- 
pensations for austerity, even though peace has 
now restored bowls of Dutch hyacinths to our 
houses and pyramids of cut flowers to the 
London street barrows. The latter, in any case 
quite horribly expensive, are of no interest to the 
countrywoman who continues to cheat the 
dismal season with all sorts of subterfuges. This 
winter, among her successes was the drying of 
larkspur blooms which proved that they can, 
better than most dried flowers, keep their 
charming colours without developing an appear- 
ance of Victorian fustiness. 

In the garden a carpet of Erica carnea, at its 
best in January, can be a help and comfort, and 
at a recent Show of the Horticultural Society 
in Vincent Square a nurseryman, who obviously 
shared the countrywoman’‘s passion for colour 
in winter, unfolded a plan for planting crocuses 
under the heathor. He was a plain man, but his 
eyes shone at the thought of the golden cups 
pushing up through the wine-dark blossoms. 

oe 


ET it is the hope and promise of the seed 

catalogues with their “‘profuse flowering” 
use of the English language, which, after all, 
quicken our imaginations, as, pencil in hand, we 
sit with our feet on the fender and turn those 
neat and ordered pages, dreaming of “' petals 
flushed salmon pink, deepening to cerise,’’ and 
“enormous blooms, freely borne in sixes and 
sevens.” How, one wonders, conjuring up the 
thought of a bed of tobacco plants, glimmering 
in the soft dusk of a summer’s night, does 
the seedsman decide whether to call them 
‘tdeliciously fragrant” or simply ‘‘very fragrant"? 

On the subject of annuals, I was pleased to 
see that an eminent writer on gardening matters 
holds that there is much virtue in late sowing, 
since by such meaus the annuals are there to 
gladden our eyes when the best of the herbaceous 
plants have finished flowering. Being by nature 


dilatory I have accidentally achieved thia good 
arrangement in the last two summers when the 
May-sown seeds have produced a delightful 
profusion (how the jargon sticks !) of larkspur, 
cornflower, godetia, mignonettc, Miss Jekyll's 
love-in-the-mist and other old favourites to 
follow in the train of the stately border plants. 
Expatiating on this to a friend, cultivating, as 
one might say, the flower of self-complacency 
from the seed of procrastination, I was reminded 
that only a wet season had saved me from very 
different results. Had May and June been dry, 
instead of exceptionally wet, my flowers, like 
the seeds in the parable, would have been 
scorched and withered away. 
eae 


E-READING this parable of the Sower and 
considering afresh its terrifying penetra- 
tion of human nature, it struck me, for the first 
time, that there was no uncertainty about the 
quality of the secd. The Word fel) impartially 
on stony places and the way side, on good 
ground and among thorns; it was environment 
that either wrecked it or brought it to fruition, 
“some thirtyfold, some sixty and some an 
hundred.”” From this thought it is but a short 
step to contemplation of the Curtis Report and 
the sheaf of opinions it has produced in the 
columns of The Times and elsewhere. 

Human seedlings, throughout this country, 
are struggling to grow and bloom in soil that, 
alas! is all too often stonily unfitted or choked 
with evil thorns. Nor should we be unmindful 
of the many good seeds which fell by the way side 
in the wake of those great armies that came to 
our help in the first years of the war. Because 
they passed this way there is a fresh, vigorous, 
though often unacknowledged, strain in many 
English country places, and these fatherless 
children are now growing up, to what future? 

The young plants are sturdy and thriving; 
we need not question the goodness of the species, 
though they may not be listed in any accepted 
catalogue of good garden stock, but they need 
all the care of the nurseryman and gardener if 
they are to come to perennial bloom. Our 
English garden can do with every flower we can 
produce. Let us see that the seedling bed, the 
frames and our broad garden borders are 
properly tended to give every tender plant its 
chance. 





promise and glorious sun, I put up a wild 

duck out of some reeds on the fringe of 
a lake. I almost trod upon her and I knew she 
had a nest. The reeds, thick and green with new 
growth, hut barely two feet high, were searched, 
but though I knew there must be a nest very 
close, it took me some time to find it. Then 
spied it—a deep cup lined with down, in which 
lay three warm buff eggs. 

On May 5 I went again to visit it. No 
duck flew off and the reeds had grown out of all 
recognition. It took much longer to find the 
nest, and when] did so I saw at once that the duck 
had deserted, The three eggs were still there, 
but cold as stones. How they escaped the rats 
and the crows I do not know. The duck, 
startled at my approach, had never come back 
to her eggs, and they had lain for fifteen days 
and fifteen nights, hidden, cold, rained upon, 
forgotten, 

At home I had a broody hen, an absur«d 
puffed-up squeaking ball of feathers which 
brooded a china egg. I took the three duck 
eggs and making a nest put them under the hen, 
thinking as I did so of the curious ways of chance 
into which some read a purpose where no pur- 
pose exists. I wondered, too, if the eggs would be 
fertile, whether the spark of magic life within 
had flickered, wavered, died out like a match- 
end. 


O: April 20, 1945, on a day of wind and 
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Qn May 31, in the middle of the morning, 
I put my hand under the clucking hen and felt 
half an egg shell and something wet and warm. 
Two of the eggs had hatched; the other was 
addled, I moved the hen to a smail pen on my 
lawn to which was attached a wire run, and 
I carried the two damp babies in my warm 
hands, each peeping urgently. Later that after- 
noon both escaped from under the hen; they 
squeezed through an amazingly small aperture 
between the hen-run and the hutch and dived 
into my garden’ pool, where they rushed about 
like fluffy torpedo boats. A wild chase ensued 
and it was only with the aid of my wife and a 
butterfly net that I retrieved them and-put 
them back with the hen, which had by now 
rubbed her neck feathers bare in her anxiety. 
From then on they settled down, though I let 
them out occasionally un to my ttle pool, where 
they caught flies, 1 fed them on biscuit meal and 
a few hours after they were born they shovelled 
it down and seemed to appreciate the mixture. 
‘Three days later [ tooked intu the pen and found 
one baby stiff and dead. Whether the hen had 
trodden upon it or whether a rat had killed it 
I do not know. Both the hen and the remaining 
duckling were walking over the flattened body 
with fine unconcern. 

‘The remaining duckling grew quickly and 
was very attached to the hen, as she was to it. 
I noticed its head had always been much darker 
than the other duckling’s and I hoped it would 
be a male. We called him Mr. Shovelbeak, for 
Juck. He ate well and heartily and soon his 
wing quills were sprouting. Feathers first 
appeared on his back and then on his flanks; the 
last of the down was on his rump. By July 27, 
he was fully fledged and I cHpped one wing. 

His foster-mother, now past laying and her 
work in life judged to be complete, was heart- 
jessly eaten by myself and my wife. The duck, 
lonely for a day, soon recovered and decided to 
adopt us instead. He appreciated worms and 
became very attached to us, bobbing and bow- 
ing when he saw us come near, I let him loose 
now upon my pool and he sipped the water as if 
jt were the rarest wine. He also uprooted and 
ate several water plants which I had purchased, 
and he ruined the clarity of the pool. So I made 
him a pond of his own in the pen, and there 
he could puddle as much as he wished. I still 
hoped he was a male. In this little pond he 
would turn a complete somersault, wag his tail 


like a dog, and hunt for snails under the ground- | 


ivy that grew in the run. Snails were a great 
delicacy and he liked them better than worms; 
he took both from my fingers. 

He would sit as close to me as he could and 
look up at my eyes with his intelligent little 
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brown eyes. Ducks have twice the brains of 
a hen and are lovable creatures. I loved my 
duck, On October 10 E noticed, on looking at 
him very closely, a single glinting emerald feather 
on his head. He was a drake, 

The leaves fell. The birches in his pen shed 
their soft yellow shield-shaped leaves; some 
nights the wind was turbulent; the swallows had 
gone, A restlessness was observed in my little 
Shovelbeak. I caught him sometimes gazing at 
the sky and I wished I had not clipped his wing, 
that he could fly free and away into the twilight 
sky. Yet I was afraid for him. Even if he had 
the power of flight he would surely fall a victim 
toa gunner, He was so trusting. He had never 
known the fear of man; you could see that in 
his eyes. 

One windy afternoon, on October 20, 
I glanced through my study window and saw 
Mr. Shovelbeak sitting like a little image carved 
in stone. J] went out to him, but he never 
moved. He seemed frozen, his eye unwinking, 
his head curiously turned towards the big 
sycamore on the far side of the pool. Mystified, 
I returned to my room and watched through 
the window. Then I saw the cause. A grey- 
barred bolt shot out of the sycamore, battered 
for an instant on the wire of the pen and went 
like an arrow up the garden with a cloud of 


AAAMAAAMAMAAMAMAAA 
UNSTABLE HEART 


HE cold hill and the hedgerow 
Are wound and webbed in veils, 
Lost is the Cotswolds’ pensive blue 
And Severn’s dragon scales. 
Rooks to their frosty turrets fiy. 
“Home ! Home !' The sun is set. 
O golden hills of Capri! 
The light ts on you yet. 


With Traveller's Jov beruffied 
The road winds up and down ; 
To right and left the meadow-lands, 
Ateither end a town— 
A town demure and undisturbed, 
i grey church, old and grave. 
Oh! The wild path of Tragara 
That goes to Mithras' cave! 


Four walls against the gloaming, 
A gate, a bush of sage ; 
And I would sit me down to rest, 
And think upon old age. 
You rases of Ravello! 
You wind, that blows from Greece ! 
Why do vou haunt the gypsy heart, 
And steal away its peace ? 
Maxy-Apair Macponarp, 
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finches on its tail. 1t was a hawk. The wire had 
saved my duck but he was very frightened, too 
frightened to move or even look at a snail 
1 offered. For a full hour he sat like that, 
a little frozen image, the horror of the hawk 
still in his mind. Then, in an instant, he roused 
himself and was the same little duck again. He 
had remembered the countless escapes by his 
forbears, escapes from hawks for hundreds of 
years, yet he did not know why he was so afraid. 
Escapes from hawks by many a lonely mere and 
pool, both here and overseas, for mallard are 
great wanderers; escapes are remembered, are 
passed on from generation to generation. 

By November 6, he was in full plumage, 
Glorious with his head of metallic green, his 
little jaunty drake’s tail curled up at the ends, 
his finely pencilled flanks, his bright legs and 
greenish bill. A fine figure of a duck indeed. 

The restlessness was still with him on those 
autumn nights. At twilight he would pace about 
and quack loudly; during the day he was con- 
tent and preened himself. As the sun set he felt 
the pull of the sky as surely as we feel the pull 
of the earth on our heavy bodies. He wanted to 
be up and away over the dusky sad landscape, 
He was lonely, too. So I got him a wife, a portly 
runner duck which was a foolish clumsy 
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creature with an eye like boot-buttons and 
a pouch between her legs. They were frightened 
of each other at first. The duck had come from 
the New Forest and was supposed to be a great 
layer. 

” Aftera while they became friends, The rest- 
lessness left Mr. Shovelbeak, the nightly 
quackings stopped. The winds came and the 
rain, the last leaves fell, the birches were bare— 
a far cry from the spring day when I found the 
eggs. A whole generation of birds and beasts and 
insects had been born, had grown, and gone out 
into the wide windy world, some to perish, some 
to live. That early winter of 1945 was mild and 
gentle with little frost. And then just before 
Christmas, a week before, there was the period 
of full moon. The nights were keen and brilliant. 

Looking out of my window at the moonlit 
garden I could see quite clearly the duck pen 
and the wire and Mr, and Mrs. Shovelbeak. 
One night I thought 1 saw something move in 
the dark cavern of shade under the ivy arch. 
At first I thought it was a cat and then the 
creature came out into the open close to the 
wire and I saw it was a large rat. It may have 
been the rat that had killed the other duckling. 
I fetched my gun. The creature was still there, 
moving about in the moonlight. Rats appear 
to move on wheels, not legs. I quietly opened 
the window and fired, frightening the ducks 
a good deal and rousing the village, for I had 
used my twelve-bore. The rat, of course, was 
dead. 

Somehow the ducks were restless, unusually 
so. It may have been the rat episode, or per- 
haps they sensed a danger of which I was not 
aware. Yet soon a subtle anxiety was com- 
municated to me and I tuo felt dire events 
impending. I had come to love my merry little 
Shovelbeak. These hard frosty nights with 
a bright moon might tempt a fox, a hungry fox 
whose nuse was keen. It might overcome its 
natural fear of man and raid the duck pen, for 
I did not shut them up at night; the wild duck 
would have been unhappy. 

I did not tremble for the runner duck, but 
my wild mallard | prized. I liked to see the 
winter sunlight shining on his neck and head; 
it was as beautiful as a butterfly’s wing in all 
its lustre. Sometimes if I woke I would get out 
of bed and go to my dressing-room window, 
which overlooked the garden, and would peer 
out at the frosty greenish world and the two 
little figures in the pen. A light snow fell on 
December 21, and the seasonable cold was in 
accord with the times. Carol singers cater- 
wauled in the village street and the Post Office 
window was gay with holly, coloured paper and 
cotton-wool snow, In the farm-house kitchens 
there was much plucking and singeing, for the 
Feast uf the Human Stomach was close. 

ee 

_ On the twenty-second I looked out of the 
window and saw no familiar figure behind the 
wire and heard no welcoming quack, A horrid 
fear seized me. I ran downstairs and out into 
the snow, A few feathers lay by the wire, the 
gate to the pen was slightly ajar, The ducks had 
vanished without trace. Some fox, I thought, 
had stolen on them in the small, chill hour while 
I slept warm and safe in my bed. I searched for 
a spoor and found it, It was the spoor of a 
human fox, not a wild red fox (who had a right 
to my drake if he had the courage). Big hob- 
nailed prints were clearly visible in the snow. 
A strange low thief had come; there are human 
foxes in every rural community. Mr, Shovel- 
beak, seeing a dark mass approach in the moun- 
light, would have quacked a greeting and then. .. 
I can picture what followed very well. 

There was a vacant horror stamped upon 
the deserted pen; evil was imprinted there 
where foul murder had been done. The Sergeant 
came, big and blue, clad in a thick warm coat. 
He went down on one knee and measured the 
hob-nailed spoor, his breath coming in little 
puffs on the wintry air. Notes were taken in an 
official book, ‘‘There’s been a lot of this petty 
thieving goin’ on, Sir, just now.”’ He departed, 
wishing me a happy Christmas. The murderer 
was never traced, 
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EXCURSIONS IN UNFAMILIAR WALES 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


almost the whole of Wales is mountainous. 

Much of it, perhaps, is not so rugged as 
Snowdonia, nor so high as some of Snowdon’s 
satellites, but it is nevertheless resplendent with 
beauty of ine and colouring. Since much af this 
ground is rarely visited it is comparatively 
unknown. The hills and valleys of south and 
mid-Wales will thus satisfy the secker after 
solitude, not only in the high season but through- 
out the year, 

Consider first the Black Mountains, whose 
vast solitudes consist mainly of high whale-back 
ridges separated by long winding valleys, and 
which, in their dim recesses, enclose the fine 
ruin of |lanthony Priory. The southern section 
of this area is accessible from Abergavenny, and 
the northern from the sequestered village of Hay 
All these hills afford typical moorland walking; 
their broad crests are covered with heather, bent 
and sedge, and although there are patches of 
boggy ground they are almost completely 
devoid of rock. Their topography and elevation 
are such that the floors of the vallevs cannot be 
seen from the crests of the ridges, but they 
disclose wide vistas of the surrounding country 
and grand distant prospects of the Brecon 
Beacons, away to the west. The valleys are 
decked with stately larches, wild flowers “arpet 
the fields and hedgerows in the spring, and in the 
charming Vale of Ewyas the stream leads the 
wanderer farther and farther into the fastnesses 
of the group, past Llanthony Priory and many 


N REFERENCE to the map will show that 














a strange little cottage, until he finally reaches 
its source in the ridge that connects every one of 
the other ridges of the range. }f to these joys 
are added the ascents of the outliers, such as the 
Sugarloaf, Blorenge and the two Skirrids, there is 
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THE HEDGE 


TENTUR’D, tapestried hedge 
To winter's pattern wrought ; 
Dark tev and pate sedge 
ina decp tangle caught. 
Shot with the gleaming fronds 
Of ervstal-pointed mass, 
With dents and grev ash-wands 
Woven in rare criss-cross ; 
And every ruddy leaf 
With hoar-frost trimmed, 
In silvery relief 
Against its fellows limned. 
Out of this chill net-work 
Shall there break spring's glamouy ? 
Under these dry stalks lurk 
Whttethvoat and vellow-hammer ? 
Mary Moorman. 
AMMMammaarmnmrmmrmareanaam 


plenty of ground to explore in solitude during 
the happy days of a holiday that may well 
prove to be priceless. 

Not far away the Brecon Beacons are 
strung out in a long line that ends with Car- 


marthen Van, the Black Mountain, and when 
they are seen from the north they provide an 
attractive picture of graceful contours, domi- 
nated by Pen-y-Fan, whose precipitous north- 
vastern face may be dimly seen from the neigh- 
bourhood af the county town of Brecon, The 
guide-books direct the climber to the Storey 
Arms, whence he may walk up the gentle 
moorland slopes to the west of the peak, but 
those who go this way will miss its striking 
beauty. The best course is to take the by-road 
outside Brecon that leads in a southerly diree- 
tion to Pant, which lies at the foot of the valley 
that comes down from Pen-y-Kan. | From this 
hamlet you rove over the open hill-side and take 
a direct line for Bryn Teg, which stands to the 
vast of the dominating peak and is character- 
ised by a curious rounded aréte whose ascent is 
easier than it looks. The walk up to it is charm- 
ing because the broad grassy ridge is decked 
with tiny rock-girt pools and reveals the vast. 
gullied precip of Pen-y-Fan on the right ali 
the way. These riven slopes are hundreds of feet 
long and display theis strange horizontal strata 
of red rock to perfection, their vivid hues being 
accentuated by the little bright green mossy 
ridges between them. Here vou will seldom en- 
counter another human being, but you will have 
company in the sheep grazing on the sparse grass 
and the curlews calling constantly overhead. 
On attaining the small summit of Bryn Teg 
you will notice that the ridge drops steeply to 
a little col, and then rises again along the edge 



















THE BIRD ROCK, IN THE DYSYNNI VALLEY, NEAR TOWYN, MERIONETH, SEEN FROM THE WEST. CLIMBERS ASCEND 
THE RIDGE FROM THE ROAD TO THE SUMMIT 
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IN THE BRECON BEACONS 


of the precipices of Pen-y-Ian, to end at the 
cairn on its commanding summit. If, on reach- 
ing it, you descend to the Storey ‘Amns, you will 
traverse the adjacent flat top of Carn Du, but 
in any event you should visit it and look down 
upon the great cwm far below, even if you 
return to Brecon by way of Pant. 

Plinlimmon is our next important eminence, 
and to get to it from Brecon we may enliven 
our journey by passing through the enchanting 
Elan valley. Strong walkers will not hesitate to 
take this route because they will first follow 
some of the beautiful stretches of the upper 
Wye and then enter the lovely glen whose 
reservoirs so splendidly display its narrow sec- 
tions. The lower part is well wooded; it is 
frowned upon by lofty crags,and the waving 
branches of the graceful bi the water's 
edge add a note of charm hole scene. 
Higher up the valley the hills e bare and 
forlorn, but their sweeping lines suggest desola- 
tion and wild beauty, and as soon as the walker 


leaves the road he will discover solitude in plenty 
all the way to Plinlimmon. 

This vast mountain, one of the three chief 
heights of Wales, is usually regarded with dis- 
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BOTTLE GLASS 


HE little window is so old 

That half hey stories are untold, 
Who knows in what first hundred years 
She shut her heavt to winter's tears, 


Or when her passion was begun 
Foy the intrusion of the sun? 
No diamond laid upon her breast 
The date of that first, warm unvest. 
Now she is old, and love of him 
Is biurved a little and grown dim; 
And he looks deep into her gloom 
And drowns tn a forgotten room. 
jut Furss. 


-FAN SEEN FROM BRYN TEG 


dain by the climber, and 
looked upon as a sodden 
weariness by the cynic! It 
is really a high moorland 
plateau, whose topography 
has little character because it 
is completely devoid of im- 
posing rock scenery but has 
nevertheless attained con- 
siderable fame as the source 
of three great rivers—the 
Severn, the Wye and the 
Rheidol. Plinlimmon is the 
only mountain I know in 
Britain that has stakes driven 
' into the ground to guide the 
pedestrian safely to its sum- 
mit. There are two such 
routes ; the longer starts from 
the Duffryn Castell Inn and 
follows the crest of a broad 
ridge all the way; the shorter 
goes from Eisteddfa Curig, a 
sequestered hamlet on the 
crest of the pass over to 
Llangurig, and first follows a 
desolate valley before taking 
a direct line over the swelling 
moorland for the cairn. The 
ground is often waterlogged 
and dense mist is not uncom- 
mon, but the wayfarer might 
do worse than cross this 
hill on his way to the more 
shapely peaks of mid-Wales. 

These are compactly ar- 
ranged in a gigantic circle the 
edges of which touch Dolgelly, 
Bala and Harlech. Those who 
make their headquarters at 
the former town should first 
visit the Bird Rock, which is 
a conspicuous object in the 
Dysynni Valley when seen 
from the coast road to the 
north of Towyn. It is of 
particular interest to the 
ornithologist because it is one 
of the few inland places where 
cormorants breed, but it is 
also attractive for the climber 
by reason of its striking little 
tock ridge which rises from 
the road and ends on its sum- 
mit. 

Cader“Idris is, of course, 
the main attraction in this 
area, and although its great 
lateral ridges sprawl to the 
south and are well seen from 
Talyllyn, it is the precipitous 
northern cliffs overhanging 
Dolgelly that draw the climber 
throughout the year, There is 
some climbing here, but it is 
not very popular owing to 
the shattered and insecure 
nature of the rock. The walk 
along the crest of the ridge, 
however, is one of the finest 
in the country, because it 
so clearly reveals the hills 
and valleys to the north, 

and ona clear day discloses the distant summit 
of Snowdon. The most cherished ascent is by 
way of the Foxes Path, an unpleasant stretch of 
scree that runs up to the summit of the moun- 
tain from the lonely lake of Llyn-y-Gader, but 
the finest route, which leads into the very fast- 
nesses of the great peak, starts from Talyllynand, 
after threading the wild confines of Cwm-y-Cau, 
keeps to the lofty ri the way to Pen-y- 
Gader. The scen ne throughout, and 
T have delighted In very season of the 
year. The best way Tn is along the castern 
section of the summit ridge, over Mynydd Moel, 
and then down to the crest of the pass leading 
from Dolgelly to Talyllyn, but those who have 
no transport available will doubtless choose the 
shorter route by the Foxes Path which ends 
at Llyn Gwernan. 

The Arans are the highest peaks in mid- 
Wales and the cairn on Aran Mawddwy atands 
nearly fifty feet above that on Cader Idris. 
‘When seen from the west these tops appear 
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merely to dominate an extensive stretch of billowy 
moorland, but when one catches sight of them from 
the east their real grandeur is apparent; for their 
slopes on this side are precipitous and embellished 
with smal! rock buttresses between which scree gullies 
fall to the base of the cliffs, Nor is this all; for the 
lonely little lake of Llyn Craig-dyfi is held firmly in 
the grip of the hillside below and forms the source of 
the great river Dovey. 

The traverse of the two peaks is a splendid 
excursion and should be made from Cwm Cowarch 
by way of Hengwm and Dyrysgol, where a tiny pool 
on the latter's summit makes an enchanting spot at. 
which to rest after the ardours of the ascent, and 
where the eastern facades of the two mountains are 
first revealed. Once the summit ridge has been 
attained the going is easy: the ground is strewn 
with great boulders and throughout discloses wide 
vistas of the Berwyns to the east and the other hills 
af mid-Wales to the west. The descent from Aran 
Benllyn is along an undulating ridge with fine views 
of Bala Lake ahead all the time, and when you pick 
up your car at the village of Llanwchllyn 1 shall be 
surprised if you have encountered more than half 
a dozen other walkers throughout the day. 

The Rhinogs rise behind Harlech and are the 
most rugged hills I have climbed in the whole of 
Britain, They stand at the northern end of a long 
chain that starts at Barmouth and stretches away 
to the Vale of Ffestiniog. The summits of Diphwys 
and Y Liethr are higher than those of the Khinogs, 


THE ROMAN STEPS, NEAR LLYN’ CWM- 
BYCHAN, LOOKING TOWARDS BWYLCH 
TYDDIAD 


stone wall which encloses the entrance to the pass, 
and the track some distance away to the left of 
the approach, The pass narrows considerably as it 
Tises eastwards, with the buttresses of Rhinog-Fawr 
overhanging it on the right. The crest discloses a 
surprisingly sive view and reveals the wide 
valley of Trawsfynydd far below. 

he Arenigs stand on the northern borders of 
mi ales and are easily reached from the town 
of Bala. Arenig Fawr is the higher, but if the ascent 
is made from Arenig Station, 1,000 feet of climbing 
is saved. 

The best and most interesting route takes in 
Llyn Arenig Fawr, but it involves a considerable 
detour to the cast. This lake frowned upon by 
a few isolated rock buttresses and is surronnded by 
heather slopes where sheep rch diligently for the 
rare patches of succulent grass, The walk engirdles 
much of the lake and then passes to the left of a 
conspicuous terraced buttress. On gaining its crest 

irn on the summit of the mountain is revealed 
on the distant skyline to the west. This is a serrated 
ridge and its usual traverse gocs over the peak and 
then descends by way of the strange hummocked 
ridge to the south, ending. after much moorland 
walking, at the village of Llanuwchilyn which stands 
at the head of Bala Lake. 


A DISTANT VIEW OF ARAN BENLLYN, FROM 
THE POOL ON DYRYSGO 


but they are not such good viewpoints, because the 
latter reveal finer prospects of Snowdonia. Known 

is section is resplendent with 
lakes and’ wild tarns which, for sheer grandeur of 
setting, are hard to beat,anywhere. Perhaps the 
most striking of them jms Hywel, which lies at 
the foot of the gigantic somgm slopes of Rhinog Fach 
on the north, and into which dip the amazing long 
line of slabs that sweep down from the summit of 
Y Llethr on the south. A track follows the crest 
of the ridge all the way over the tops and for some 
distance keeps to a stone wall, but woe betide those 
who leave it to descend the steep shattered declivities 
on the west, because they are covered with large 
boulders and scree, all of which are hidden beneath 
waist-high heather. 

Two narrow, sinuous and gated roads penetrate 
the group: one of them goes to Llyn Cwm-Bychan, 
and the other to the farm at the head of Nant Col. 
The former is the best approach to the Koman Steps, 
but those who do not possess an observant eye will 
miss their best section. It starts bebind a dilapidated 


THE TERRACED PRECIPICES OF PEN-Y-GADER 
THE SUMMIT OF CADER IDRIS 
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CURLEWS AT NIGHT 


Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR BROOK 





“THERE WERE A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF BIRDS IN THE POOL THAT NIGHT” 


hills is a small pool to which a number 

of curlews resort for sleeping purposes in 
early spring and again during the late summer. 
In spring they begin to congregate there from 
the time they arrive in the hills to breed at the 
beginning of March until they have paired off 
in early April. In late summer they gather 
at the pool again before migrating back to 
the sea. 

I first discovered this dormitory at the end 
of March, 1935, and a hide was constructed in 
heather near it, On April 3 I went in hiding, 
having fixed the camera and flashlight apparatus 
at the pool’s edge, and took my first flashlight 
picture of the curlews at 9.30 p.m. The weather 
had been very dry, and as I was returning home 
across the hill just before midnight the whole 
place was lit up by a very large heath fire on 
an adjoining hill, I needed no light for my 
cycle, and the sight was spectacular in the 
extreme, Fierce flames backed by huge clouds 
of smoke with puny figures attempting to put 
out the fire reminded me of a scene from 
Dante's The Inferno. 

On April 7 I paid another visit to the curlew 
pool. It came on to rain very heavily about 
mid-day and continued until the following 
morning. I went into the hide at the same time 
as before—6 p.m, The curlews did not begin 
to arrive until just before dark, but they 


B istee away in the heart of the Welsh 


settled down for the night almost immediately. 
I let off the flash at 9.35 p.m. 

The following year I visited this pool on 
March 15. The curlews began to arrive just 
before dark, and continued to do so for some 
time after night had fallen. I took a flashlight 
picture of them at 8.45 p.m. There were a con- 
siderable number of birds in the pool that night 
--probably 500. I can count 202 on the 
negative. 

Some of them must have come long dis- 
tances to sleep there. They do a lot of bathing 
and preening before settling down for the night. 
Their liquid bubbling note is uttered constantly, 
and a certain amount of squabbling goes on. I 
have heard this liquid note of theirs at the 
sea-shore in winter as they follow the tide out 
and in. 

‘The curlews left the sleeping pool, or 
dormitory, as } call it, during the first week of 
April for their chosen breeding-grounds. At the 
end of the third week of April we had deep snow 
on these hills and many curlews’ nests were 
destroyed. Owing to this nearly a hundred of 
the birds returned to the pool at night, and 
continued to do so until the end of the first 
week in May. 

March, 1946, found me once again at the 
curlews’ dormitory. I took up my position in 
the hide some time before darkness fell. Cock 
grouse were busy having spars round it-—not 


serious fights but mere skirmishes. Curlews 
began to arrive singly, in pairs, and in small 
numbers—nothing like the numbers of a decade 
before. Most of them did not come in until it 
was dark-—l heard more arrive than I saw. 
A badger waddled down to the pool for a drink; 
I could see its silhouette, and hear it grunting 
and grumbling. It was quite a distance from 
the nearest sett. Belated curlews kept arriving 
until I took a flashlight picture at 10.50 p.m. On 
August 10 I went there again. A few curiews 
came in and I took a photograph at 10 p.m, 

My next visit was on August 13. I heard 
several teal alight, but they kept at the other 
end of the pool. Curlews arrived in small num- 
bers, and judging by the noise they made, were 
more numerous than on August 10. I took 
a photograph at 11.30 p.m. I went to the 
curlew pool again on September 1, We had had 
very heavy rain, and the pool was bank full. 
Somewhere a greenshank was calling, I thought 
the curlews had migrated back tu the seashore, 
as none began to arrive until well after dark. 
They kept coming in until after midnight, and 
judging by the noise they made were more in 
number than at any of the previous visits 
during 1946. 1 could hear them calling from 
high up in the sky, then a swish of wings as they 
came down to the pool. At times a curlew or 
two would answer from the pool as they heard 
the call of the incoming birds. 





CURLEWS AT A POOL AMONG THE WELSH HILLS SHORTLY BEFORE THEIR MIGRATION BACK TO THE SEA 
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CURLEWS IN FLIGHT OVER THE SEA AT NIGHT. 


They were not so noisy as in the spring: 
the water was deeper than | have ever known 
it, but curlews are quite at home in deep 
water. I took a flash picture at 12.15 a.m,, 
which shows that they were not asleep even at 
that late hour. 

September 6 was the date of my next visit. 
The curlews came in earlier than on the Ist. 
Some passed over the pool, high up, calling as 
they flew. There were quite a number in the 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


1 was interesting to learn 
I from an aged villager of a 
method of setting wheat 
which had almost died out 
when he was a boy, but which 
he could just remember having 
seen done once. Of additional 
interest was a specimen of one 
of the implements used which 
he discovered among a pile of 
odds and ends in a corner of a 
granary loft, It will be seen 
upon looking at the phago- 
graphic illustration that it 
somewhat resembles a crowbar. 
In point of fact, it is made of 
iron, and is known as a setting- 
iron, Besides being interesting, 
its history is also informative, 
anda description of its employ- 
ment is given in the third 
edition af the Encyclopedia 
Britannich, published in 1797, 
ft would appear that its 
use was particularly succéssful 
on ploughed-up clover stubbles, 
and that the method was first 
practised about 1780. The 
clover stubble was manured 
and then turned over by the 01: \™% 
Plough in an extended flag or 
turf ten inches wide. Men, called dibblers, next 
arrived upon the scene accompanied by women, 
boys and girls known as droppers. 

Each man had two setting-irons. Each 
stood alongside another and, with an iron in 
each hand, stepped backwards along the turf, 
making holes about four inches apart each way, 
and an inch deep. Into these holes the droppers 
dropped two grains of wheat, which quantity 
was deemed sufficient. In this way the field was 
set. One dibbler and three droppers could set 
one acre in two days if weather conditions were 
favourable. To prevent the depredations of 
birds and vermin. and damage by frost, the 





pool—I had waited for upwards of half an hour 
after hearing the last bird arrive and was 
thinking of taking a picture. All was quiet 
when, suddenly, up rose the whole bunch and 
away they went. What had given them the 
signal, for I heard nothing? I thought they 
might come back, as each time after | fiashed 
them they would return to the pool, and when 
1 packed up in the darkness I would hear them 
dropping back into the water. It soon became 


grains were buried at the close of the day by 
using a horse to draw a gate, bushed with 
thorns, over them. 

The method came to be highly favoured, as 
the grain germinated evenly and so gave a good 
opportunity to keep it clear from weeds, either 
by weeding or by hand-hoeing. Not only was it 
favoured because of this advantage, but also 
because of its economy when corn was dear. 

On Sir Thomas Beevor's estate, Hethel 
Hall, Norfolk, in which county the method was 
first tried, it was calculated that the produce 
was two bushels per acre more than from wheat 
which had been sown, or broadcast. In addition, 
the crop gave much less small corn, so that it 
always fetched a higher price, usually to the 
amount of two shillings a quarter. Incidentally, 
the saving to the farmer and the. public was 
calculated to be not less than six pecks of 
seed-wheat in every acre, a saving which, if 
nationally adopted, would of itself afford bread 
for more than half a million people. 

The farm labourers, too, were in favour of 
the method, as it represented a second harvest 
for them. A labourer could earn as much as 
five shillings a day as a dibbler. Out of this he 
was expected to pay sixpence each to the 
droppers accompanying him. As, frequently, 
the droppers were bis own children, he felt 
himself well off. He could discharge his rent 
and maintain his family without having to apply 
for parish relief. By no other labour could he 
earn the same amount of money so easily. 

His earnings were, of course, less in an 
unfavourable season, and on the lighter lands 
dibbting was prevented altogether if the weather 
kept too dry. The soil merely filled up again 
as the irons were withdrawn. Again, ona heavy, 
stiff clay, during a wet season, the holes could 
not be properly covered by the bushes drawn 
over them, However, on the whole, seasons 
were suitable for the method. 

When the use of the dibbler had been fully 
tested, the method was regarded as one of the 


, 


obvious that this was the take-off for the 
migration back to the sea, 

Those hills will know the curlew no more 
until the spring, when the arrival of the first 
curlew will be eagerly awaited. 1 know of many 
small pools in these hills, and have visited them 
by night but no curlews go there to sleep. 
1 wonder haw many pools there are scattered 
about the country which are used by curlews 
for like purpose. 


By A. C. HILTON 


greatest improvements in husbandry during the 
eighteenth century, and one of the wonders of 
the age. Apparently the whole idea was the 
result of the curiosity of an unnamed person 
over some grains of wheat. He dibbled them 
in his garden and observed how much better 
were the resultant plants than those of a field 
which had been broadcast. 

A smal] farmer, living near Norwich, took 
up the idea in 1780, and set about hall an acre 
by dibbling. A few others, noting the result, 
also attempted it, but for several years these 
pioneers were the butt of their neighbours’ scorn 
and laughter. Better crops, however, and the 
economy in sowing, graduaily led to its adoption 
by others. At length, the whole idea was 
published in the Norwich papers and its wide- 
spread adoption recommended, The recom- 
mendation was effective. Numerous farmers set 
aside an acre or so for experiment, and when 
the advantages were apparent, more and more 
jand was set in the same way, 

Indeed, one of the largest. oceupiers of land 
in the county set chose on sixty acres in one 
year. The crops were su successful that the 
following year he set three hundred acres and 
permanently adopted the system. His decision 
led to a more widespread use of dibbling by the 
East Anglian farming community, and by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century few farmers 
practised the broadcast method if labour was 
forthcoming for dibbling. 

It is interesting to note that Jethro Tull 
had long since invented his drill. His invention, 
however, was not generally adopted till long 
after his death, and then only by the richer 
jandowners. His drill conveyed in due quantity 
the seed to the ground, planted it at the most 
suitable depth, and then covered it with soil. 
The even regularity of the rows allowed the 
farmer to hoe the crop, either by hand or by horse- 
drawn machine, and thus keep down the weeds. 

Hence, the practice of dibbling may be 
regarded as the link between broadcasting on 
the one hind and the drill on the other. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF TASTE ~~» curisTopuer Hussey 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOMES 


IS fiftieth anniversary number of 
Country Lire is an apt occasion for 
surveying some of the changes that 

have taken place over the half century in 
country houses as illustrated in this journal; 
changes on the nature of which, it can be 
claimed, these weekly articles have had con- 
siderable influence. In no similar period has 
the whole character and conception of houses 
been so greatly transformed. One could trace 
that transformation from the point of view of 
the social significance or the economic con- 
dition (a depressing aspect) of country houses; 
or the evolution of their architectural form— 
which has been often done before. A very 
interesting aspect would be to trace the 
development of their appreciation, from 
romantic Jaco-bethan to Regency classic. 
Appropriately enough the country house 
illustrated in the first number of Country 
Lire was that perfect example of the 
Tennysonian moated grange, Baddesley 
Clinton. But I have been long awaiting this 
occasion for turning over the back numbers 
in order to discover a, to my mind, more 
revealing, because more intimate, and much 
less explored, aspect: the developments 
during these particular fifty years in the 
internal furnishing and decoration of country 
houses. And incidentally to ascertain to what 
extent CounTRY Lire has actually recorded 
the current trends of domestic taste from 
William Morris to the M.A.R.S, Group. 

I was not sure that the record was suth- 
ciently complete to bear this test. COUNTRY 
Lire has always primarily concerned itself 





1.—DINING-ROOM, FRANKS, KENT. From Country Lire, 1897 


with the historical aspect of domestic archi- 
tecture, and during the earlier years of its 
career only illustrated exteriors. The great 
country seat, which has been Country LiFE’s 


special subject, has maintained a tradition of 
its own, in which, though contemporary taste 
expressed itself in the internal vegetation and 
furnishing, the solid background dating from 


the time the house was built was generally 
maintained. Moreover, The English Gentle- 
man’s Home—to quote the title of a book pub- 
lished in 1864 by Professor Robert Kerr, from 





2.—_THE HALL, HEWELL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 1884-92 


which further quotations will be made—even 
when newly built tended to ape the historic tradition and to 
stand aloof from the innovations of asthetic theory. Morris and 
the architects whom he inspired were primarily concerned 
with the homes of the middle-class, to which Country LIFE 
for long paid little attention. 

However, by limiting our enquiry to the larger country 
houses but making excursions where necessary into the smaller 
ones, I found that Country Lire has, in fact, recorded re- 
markably faithfully the main developments in domestic taste. 
Indeed, the photographs available record developments that, 
because they took place inside “the English gentleman's 
home,” are apt to be passed over by text books on the history 
of architecture and decoration dealing only with the work 
of professional practitioners. 

One result of this line of approach is to establish the 
strength of this primarily aristocratic country house tradition 
which, by no means static, has run parallel to the ideals and 
ideologies affecting the middle-class home, and, while some- 
times influenced by it, has in return continually exerted a 
magnetic pull on successive jnnovators in England. Thus the 
real theme of this retrospect is the development of the 
country house tradition—which Country Lire’s weekly 
articles have served greatly to popularise—and its interaction 
with the zsthetic and practical results of the revolution 
initiated by William Morris. 

Broadly speaking, the country house tradition has stood 
for Renaissance standards and a certain air of dignity. It was 
originally wholly classical, and, in the “‘ battle of the styles "’ 
won a rearguard action under Lord'‘Palmerston against 
Gilbert Scott's Gothic design for thé Foreign Office. Even 
during the reign of the “ castellated mansion ” the Renaissance 
basis of the’ country house tradition was expressed in Nash's 
Mansions of England in the Olden Time. In the ‘sixties Robert 
Kerr accurately yet cheerfully epitomised the phase of its 
lowest decadence : 

Our age—this omnium gatherum era—has a very notable 
style of its own : (it is) the style of miscellaneous connoisseur- 
ship, of instinct superseded by learning, a state of things 
characteristic of our age as of no other, which has its incon- 
veniences but it is not to be lamented.... It may be taken 
as a rule that an English gentleman will require his house to be 
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BONS: alll 


3.—WILLIAM MORRIS’S GREEN ROOM, KELMSCOTT, OXFORDSHIRE 


designed with due, but not 
undue, regard to the quality of 
Importance. The whole of the 
interior arrangement must be 
governed by the same principle : 
solid value for money spent. 
A combination of “ miscellaneous 
connoisseurship” with “solid 
value” exactly describes the 
effect of the dining-room at 
Franks, Kent (Fig. 1)—an old 
house done up by a connoisseur 
of the period—taken from 
Country Lire of March 20, 
1897. The article says : 

Within the house the dec- 
orations are most beautiful. 
Richly hued panelling covers 
the walls, the ceilings are mar- 
vels of decorative skill. Fur- 
niture is of many styles—but 
all characterised by the finest 
taste—extraordinarily rich in 
its carving and inlays, old 
tapestry, fine statuary, pictures 
and portraits by famous artists, 
bronzes and a whole world of 
beautiful things. . . . The 
owner has added a suite of 
richest Athambraic rooms. 

Yet this bad dream of a room, 
in which the materials of the 
country house tradition, as de- 
rived from Nash’s Mansions, 
were put together insensitively, 
was evidently considered an 
exemplary specimen in COUNTRY 
Lire's first year. But by 1897 
the reaction to Wardour Street 


fustian was already well under 
way, taking two forms. 4.—MORNING-ROOM, CLOUDS, WILTSHIRE. Philip Webb, 1880-92 
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5.—DINING-ROOM, OLD PLACE, LINDFIELD, SUSSEX. 
C. E. Kempe, c. 1890 


7—THE GALLERY, MUNSTEAD WOOD, SURREY. 
iz Edwin Lutyens, 1896 


One form was a return, at the large country house 
level, to classicism, in the Italianate shape represented by 
Dorchester House, and to quote a recently illustrated example, 
the gardens of Powerscourt—corresponding to Alma Tadema’s 
painting. In our field of enquiry it is exemplified by the richly 
artistic hall of Hewell, Worcestershire, built and largely designed 
by the Ist Earl of Plymouth, 1884-92 (Fig. 2}. 

The other form was, of course, the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment—linked with Pre-raphaelitism and the zxsthetic vogue— 
generated by William Morris's revolt against machines and his 
ideal of a society happy making beautiful things by hand. 
To him the lesson to be Jearned from Gothic architecture was 
the fatal results following a cleavage between the so-called 
“fine arts” and the “arts not so fine.” Thus he began designing 
and producing textiles, wallpapers, rugs and furnishings, which 
during the nineteeth century had lost contact, through factory 
production, with “moral rightness” and structural honesty. 
In Philip Webb he found an architect imbued with exactly 
his convictions of the absolute worth of conscientious crafts- 
manship, who built the Red House, Bexley Heath, for him in 
1859, using only plain brick and slates. For all its simple 
virtues, it is very ugly and awkward, but it lit a candle. 

Later, Morris found his ideal union of fine craftsmanship 
and traditional virtues in the old houses of the Cotswolds, 
and so insensibly came within the magnetic field of the 
country house tradition. In the home he made for himself in 
the old Kelmscott manor house, the criterion of its furnishings 
was not whether they were old or new, Gothic or classic in 


8.—LIVING-ROOM, HOUS'HILL, NITSHILL, RENFREW- 
SHIRE. C. R. Mackintosh, 1904 


origin, rare or common, but whether they were of honest 
craftsmanship and therefore intrinsically beautiful. And 
there must be space for their form and colour to be enjoyed. 
The Green Room at Kelmscott, for example (Fig. 3), with its 
woodwork painted that colour but predominantly blue from 
the “Kennet” chintz wall-hangings (in shades of indigo with 
touches of bright yellow) and sparse old furniture, is the 
progenitor of the revived country house tradition rather 
than of the new architecture that Morris's earlier teaching 
helped to generate on the Continent. 

At first his influence on country houses was small. In 
1880, however, the Hon. Percy Wyndham commissioned Webb 
to design a full-sized country house, Clouds, Wiltshire—not 
finished owing to a fire till 1892, There the new ideal of 
simplicity and craftsmanship could be developed on the 
amplest scale, and in the rooms he established the new ratio of 
taste involving texture (of modelled plaster and clean wood- 
work), selected colours (in chintzes and carpets) against plain 
white walls, and shapes (in old furniture chosen for its grace)— 
that is to say, taste based on intrinsic instead of sentimental or 
fictitious value. Kelmscott and Clouds revitalised the country 
house tradition by revealing what could be achieved by sensitive 
selection. 

A house that exercised a wide influence, more especially on 
the craftsmanship of restoration and the use of carefully chosen 
antique furniture in producing the country house atmosphere, 
was C. E. Kempe’s Old Place, Lindfield (Fig. 5). Its rooms 
are to our eyes rather heavy and overwrought, and to be re- 
garded as the precursors of the cult for “period rooms,” 
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though providing an im- 
portant ingredient in the 
final balanced country house 
mixture. Another and even- 
tually predominant ingre- 
dient was the ri ition of 
the greatness of Wren and 
the relevance of classic 
design to modern life. Nor- 
man Shaw, in his time the 
successor of Salvin and 
Streete, and architect of 
Bedford Park, the earliest 
garden suburb, at the end 
of his life went over com- 
pletely to Wren, and in 
Bryanston, Dorset (1890), 
and Chesters, Northumber- 
land (1891) initiated the neo- 
Georgian epoch. In the 
Chesters library (Fig. 6) we 
see also an early attempt 
at stylisation of the new 
electric light fittings. 
Shaw’s move to class- 
icism was to be exploited 
by Lutyens. But as yet 
the brilliant young man was 
a romantic disciple of Morris 
and Webb, designing Surrey 
cottages with an originality 
yet an understanding of 
craftsmanship that, in Mun- 
stead Wood for Miss Jekyll 
(1896, Fig. 7), attained per- 
fection in this genre. Soon 
afterwards Lutyens, who 
might have developed along 
similar lines to his no less 
romantic American contem- 
porary, Lloyd Wright, came 
into contact withthe country 
house tradition as restated [by Shaw, and 
turned his gifts to establishing classicism as 
the ideal of aristocratic England. Morrisism, 
in its earjier doctrinal purity, found exponents 
in the ‘nouveau art schools of France and 
Holland and, at home, in relatively obscure 
middle-class architects of whom Voysey and 


10.—DINING-ROOM, AVEBURY MANOR HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. Col. L. Jenner, 1907 


9—THE GALLERY, HEVER CASTLE, KENT. 


Mackintosh are now seen to have been the 
real begetters in this country of modern 
architecture. 

Charles Rennie Mackintosh was the 
genius of the Glasgow School which, between 
1890 and 1900, was one of the European 
centres of progress in art, applying the inno- 


Frank Pearson, 1904 


vations of Impressionism in painting and of 
Morris in architecture to practical ends. The 
living-room at Hous’hill, Nitshill (Fig. 8), by 
Mackintosh about 1904, shows how com- 
pletely he had broken away from traditional 
idioms. The curious screen of fins, designed 
to divide a room into two rooms funetionally 
while preserving its spatial 
unity, and the simplicity 
of the wall treatment, are 
remarkable departures to- 
wards purposeful house~ 
planning (Fig. 8). 

Morris's later concep- 
tion of seemliness and colour 
as exemplified at Kelmscott, 
with Kempe’s and G. F. 
Bodley’s contribution of 
mellow period atmosphere, 
was taken up by the first 
professional and amateur 
decorators, Frank Pearson’s 
restoration with large period 
additions of Hever Castle, 
Kent, for the American 
millionaire W. W. Astor, 
begun in 1904, produced 
some of the first perfect re- 
productions of Tudor and 
Jacobean rooms (Fig. 9). 
Too perfect, is in many cases 
the criticism, in that the 
authentic country house in- 
terior shows evidence of 
having grown through the 
generations, becoming both 
newer and older in the pro- 
cess, whereas the period 
room is static. To create 
the effect of this double 
process, combining intrinsic 
beauty with the evidences 
of wear and use, cannot be 
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11.—SAPPERTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Ernest Gimson, c. 1907 


12. BALLROOM LOBBY, RENISHAW, DERBYSHIRE. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, 1908 


13.—ANTE-ROOM, BEECH HOUSE, WORTHING. 
William Nicholson and Maxwell Ayrton, 1918 


194, 


done to order. It involves personality, sensibility dis- 
crimination, and an element of gradualness in the assembly 
of the components. The connoisseur-decorator .Basil 
Dighton was perhaps the pioneer of this style, exploited 
by Col. Francis Lenygon. But Col. and Mrs. Leo Jenner 
who, about 1907, began doing up Avebury Manor, Wilt- 
shire (Fig. 10), were I believe among the earliest, as they 
are still certainly among the most successful, of those 
artist-collector-decorators who make their own homes 
works of art in what I have called the country house 
tradition. During 40 years they have had many followers 
and, when I come across houses with a particular air 
of having been continuously and appreciatively lived in 
since about Charles II’s time (although I know that, in 
fact, the furnishing, etc., was done a few years ago) I 
generally discover a personal contact exists with Col. 
and Mrs. Jenner. 
Morris's Arts and Crafts brotherhood flourished p: 

ticularly in Cotswold valleys, and is typified in the hou 

at Sapperton lived in by Ernest Gimson the architect 
and Ernest Barnsley the furniture-maker. Gimson’s 
living-room (about 1907, Fig. 11), the English 
traditional counterpart of Mackintosh’s, is the link 


14.—LIBRARY, OARE HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, 1925 


between Kelmscott and, say, the modern living-room 
in Fig. 16. 

But from 1905 the classical idiom, as prescribed 
by the fashionable architects Edwin Lutyens, Detmar 
Blow, Guy Dawber, and Reginald Blomfield, began to 
dominate country houses. The three former had grown 
up in the Motcis atmosphere, and Sir Edwin was momen- 
tarily influenced by the Glasgow School, from which he 
partly derived a characteristic black and white colour 
scheme in his earlier classical interiors. The ballroom 
lobby at Renishaw (1908, Fig. 12) for Sir George 
Sitwell has pillars and cove of dark green and is typical, 


“After 1918 innumerable disciples made the Georgian 


country house idiom universal, from Council cottages 
upwards. The library at Oare House, Wiltshire (1925, 
Fig. 14) by Mr, Clough Wilkes tpt is very representa~ 
tive of its application at the higher level. 

During the war, however, a few connoisseurs, led 
by Edward Knoblock, had carried the classical vogue 
to its logical conclusion beyond the limits of the Georgian 
canon—namely to Regency. At Beech House, Worthing, 
Knoblock with Mr. Maxwell Ayrton created an exquisite 
Regency period house to which the sale of Thomas 
Hope’s furniture from Deepdene, Dorking, contributed, 
One of the rooms, decorated with paintings on glass 
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15._STUDY, HIGH AND OVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 16.—LIVING-ROOM, BENTLEY, SUSSEX. 
Amyas Connell, 1930 S. Chermayeff, 1938 


‘thirties of which Mr, Chermayeff’s at Halland, Sussex 
(1938, Fig. 16) exemplified the pleasing possi 
bilities of glass and wood in functional com- 
bination. These and less familiar materials, used with 
less disregard for classical precedent, formed the 
basis of numerous rooms in flats, but the dining- 
room at Joldwyns, Surrey, by Mr. Oliver Hill 
(1930, Fig. 17), was one of the style’s few applications 
to a country house (which, incidentally, replaced 
one built 50 years before by Philip Webb and 
found hopelessly old-fashioned). 


With that full circle of the wheel of taste 
this sketch of Country Lire’s recording mission 
might neatly end, had not the years immediately 
preceding 1939 produced a corresponding develop- 
ment in the country house tradition: a raising df 
that tradition to an almost exaggerated pitch 
of scholarly and decorative perfection by the 
application of French standards. of ensemblement. 
With one of the most exquisite instances of this 
final development T must end: the library of 
Newton Ferrers, Cornwall, arranged by Sir Robert 
Abdy, and luckily preserved when the rest of the 
house was burnt in 1941 (Fig. 18). 


17.—DINING-ROOM, JOLDWYNS, 
SURREY. 
Oliver Hill, 1930 


by William Nicholson (Fig. 13), 
also suggested decorative possi- 
bilities for more contemporary 
designs. 

In the late ‘twenties the war- 
time developments of ‘modern- 
ism,” especially in neutral Sweden 
and Holland and later in France, 
began to have repercussions, 
at firsts’ in a popular, super- 
ficial, “‘jazz"’ mode of decoration. 
But the fundamental nature of 
the new approach, based on the 
Morrisian doctrine of fitness for 
purpose, and recalling the simplicity 
of archaic forms, appealed also to 
scholars and artists. “ Finella,’” Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. Raymond McGrath 
for the late Manning Forbes; 
Yaffle Hill, Dorset, by Mr. Edward 
Maufe for Mr. Carter; and High 
and Over, Amersham, by Mr. 
Amyas Connell for Prof. Ashmole 
(1930, Fig. 15), successfully demon- 
strated the applicability of the 
new principle to smal} country 
houses. Corbusier’s logical develop- 
ment of fitness for purpose into 
machine a habiter produced a few ex- 


perimental country houses in the 18.—LIBRARY, NEWTON FERRERS, CORNWALL, Sir Robert Abdy. 1937 








What shall he have that kill d the deer? 
His leather skin and horns to weary 
Then sing him home 


RF a quid said Mr Ranter suc 
A cmetly— en shillings 1m bid! Ten 
shillings Any advance on ten shillings 
for this historic collection of big game trophies 
and deer heads Most of you gentlemen re 
member them now ‘The old squire used to 
bang them in the Great Hall Ten shillings 
now for a lorry load of natural history a 
decoration for any home What no advance on 
ten shillings ? 
Rap ! 
Lot so and so Mr Ranter Ten shillings 
Cuppler bob 1 pound to the Ministry of 
Tood fer bone meal said Mr Ranter con 
fidentially to a friend unshaven collarless and 
sly of ferret eye as himself But I ll stick that 
big feller up over our butchers shop door Rare 
old bull 
He jerked a grimy thumb at a magnificent 
head 
Thus to ignominy and the bone mull in the 
Jolting lorry of an Fast End dealer went the 
old squires heads —-those maguificent branch 
mg antlers and horns of Scots and Austrian 
stags of bis own great park stags of roedeer and 
fallow buck of kongomi wildebeest eland and 
gerenuk with a mighty monstrous head of a 
wild park bull shot hke enough at Chartley in 
Staffordshire cr Bedfordshire s Chilhngham in 
Victorian days 
I comered the weasel faced Mr Rantcr 
later took from him for ten shillings a magnifi 
cent twenty four pointer red park stag and left 
him as he elegantly observed Okay wiv a 
lorry load of old bones fer nia 
Whyjer wannit? he had the academic 
curiosity to ask 


Because I collect them saysI No tue 
are alike 
Cor saidMr Ranter Cor! Nuts! Bats! 


Got eminthe belfry and waggishly rattled oft 

My household agrees with Mr Ranter No 
doubt you will agree also It is a mad hobby 
We no longer dweil in old and large houses with 
jong corndors ind large halls wherein to hang 
heads There are nm longer men boys or maids 
to polish ther glass eyes and dust their branch 
ing glones This progressive world of tin can 
architecture which herds us into matchbox 
rooms behind ferro concrete walls does not like 
antlers about the place [dc 1] fight a perpetual 
running rearguard action in defence of mv 
thirty pairs of béfinching beauty But I do not 
tell visitors that 1 $1 t them all Merely one or 
two here and there 

But one day when the pound 18 worth 
sixteen shillings once again when bureaucrats 
have gone underground when wine comes freely 
from France over danci 1, waves that will glitter 
to the joys of such v vaging when income 
tax 1s pruned and trimined and brought down 
to decency when Englt hmen may walk again 
as free men in Fngland \ hen in fact little girls 
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HORNS OF GLORY 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


are gay again and I am quite old for I see no 
such prospect sooner—then I shall retire into an 
old a very old house with a hgh raftered hall 
whose tal] windows shal} filter the afternoon sun 
on an oaken floor whose yellow walls will smile 
at themselves in a moat where carp stir water 
lihes whose garden of roses shall grow lilies and 
lettuces for pet moorhens to peck whose stable» 
shall hold a horse or two and whoseelms shall har 
bourachant of rooks Then up will go my heads 

They may go up im the hall that hall of 
rafters which saw the falcons of a Tudor 
squireling perch above the high table and the 
dogs bone crunching among strewn rushes Or 
they may 40 up in the barn where the owl sits 
sulphurous and snoring and rats patter It all 
depends on how firmls 1 put my foot down At 
the moment they are uy in the attic I slink up 
quietly now and then to contemplate their 
mute heraldry of mountain top and Plan 
tagenet parkland 

Now consider this matter of the beauty the 
diversity the uniqueness and the potent 
romance of antlers A few an esoteric strong 
minded few of us still collect antlers For as I 
remarked to the discerning and progressive Mr 
Ranter no two pairs are alike You may find 
heads of African or Indian buck or antelope 
which time and again are as like each other as 
two peas There 15 indeed too often a dreadful 
hard and fast standardised similarity between 
many of them which sometimes makes me 
wonder uncomfortably if their one time wearers 
were not bred all to one pattern by a Basuto 
bureaucrat or the minion of some Moguls 
State breeding establishment 

Not so the tall red deer whom kings have 
loved better than life itself Not thus the 
dappled fallow buck whose ancestors fell to 
FKhzabeth s own arrows Of no such unlovely 
stock are the shy and glancing roe that good 
little beaste and goodly for to hunt of Gaston 
de toix whose beauty as Charles St John 
wrote saved him 

There 13 almost no limit to the diversity of 
British deer heads When in 1913 CouNTR: 
Lrer organised and held in London that magni 
ficent exhibition of British deer heads which my 
erudite friend Mr Frank Wallace arranged 
two hundred and twenty five heads were 
exhibited They were divided into fifteen 
different classes not including the six splendid 
but by no means record examples from New 
Zealand which were exhibited since they showed 
the development which has taken place in deer 
whose ancestors were imported from Britain 

The Scottish red deer fall on Mr Wallace » 
masterly analysis into four sections (1) those 
killed before 1875 (2) those killed after 1875 
(3) ssland heads and (4) semi feral Indeed the 
island heads might again fal) into two classes 
since those from North and South Harris the 
Lews and Skye are nothing hike so large as the 
big park like animals from Arran Rhum and 
other islands 

ihere 1s some difference bétween Exmoor 
and Cumberland red deer and of course 
English park deer outstrip them all in body 
weight size of bone span and spread owing to 
superior feeding The same factors tend to make 
Irish red deer heads larger than the average 
Scots heads Here again one could divide the 
red deer of the Kullarney mountains almost into 
a separate class from those of the great thirty 
thousand acre enclosed forest of Glenveagh in 
Donegal which although enclosed 1s a free 
range of wild territo: 

Thave stalked and shot on Lord Kenmare s 
herry hills average stags whose weight of 
body spread of horn and number of poits 
would make them outstanding trophies in an 
average Scottish forest In the estate office at 
Kenmare there are wild branching fourteen and 
fifteen pointers that beat anything I have ever 
seen in a Highland lodge For that matter the 
thirteen pointer killed by the late Lord Kenmare 
on October 4 1902 was one of the heaviest stags 
ever kiled in the British Isles It went thirty 
stone two pounds 


There were far fewer deer in Scotland a 
hundred years ago than there are to day but 
the chances are that there were some better 
heads and heavier beasts than ever we are likely 
to see in our lifetime since although there were 
fewer they were not stalked and shot so con 
sistently 

Mrs Campbell of Dunstafinage Argylshire 
has a magnificent head of sixteen pomts killed 
by Campbell of Monzie in Perthshire in about 
1843 which 1s probably the finest Scottish head 
extant Its measurements are —Length right 
forty and a quarter inches left thirty eight and 
three quarter inches Beam six and one eighth 
inches and five and seven-eighths mnches 

Two other splendid Scottish heads among 
the finest on record were maybe still are at 
Gordon Castle on the border of Banff and Moray 
The first shot by the Duke of Gordon on October 
5 1876 was a seventeen pointer with an outside 
spread of thirty five and a quarter inches and a 
length of thirty three and a half inches while 
the second also a seventeen pointer was shot on 
September 4 1831 in Glenfiddich by Robert 
Cumming one of the Duke s foresters 

What 1s generally considered to be the 
finest head killed since 1875 1s the royal which 
the late Lord Tweedmouth shot in Guisachan 
Inverness shire on October 9 1880 The details 
are —Length mght thirty nine inches _ left 
thirty seven inches Beam six inches Inside 
span thirty four inches Outside spread thirty 
nine and a quarter inches Weight twentv-one 
stone nine pounds 

But not all the pleasure of owning and 
gazing upon the noble horns of lordly stags hes 
in the bare detaus of span beam and Iength It 
1s a pretty thought to wonder whether they were 
bigger or wilder rougher or carried more points 
when Willam the Conqueror hunted with horn 
and hound There were no fewer than four 
hundred deer parks in Fngland in Georgian 
times and in many of them we may be sure the 
wild deer were driven in and enclosed after they 
had been rounded up by gangs of woodmen 
foresters and villains in russet and green 

Have the heads deteriorated since those 
days? It would hardly seem so as those two 
notable heads which the Viscounts Dillon pre 
served at Ditchley Park Oxfordshire since the 
dates when they were shot by King James I in 
August 1608 and 1610 are theone no more than 
eleven points and the other a thirteen Lord 
Dillon has 1n all six Jacobean heads to each of 
which 1s attached a little couplet of these I 
give but one that of a stag which died on 
August 22 a Wednesday in 1610 


In Henley Knap to hunt me King 
James s Prince Henry found me 
Cornebury Parke River to end thet 

hunting drowned me 


As for present day park heads the large t 
ever grown in England 1s that of the mighty 
thirty nine pointer killed in the park at Warn 
ham Court Mr Charles James Lucas s place in 
Sussex in 1894 But for sheer number of points 
alone it was eclipsed by the forty seven pointer 
killed in the same park in 1892 It makes my 
24 pointer from an Essex park look trivial 

How many private deer parks to day con 
tain herds of deer? I doubt if any one knows 
Sw Garrard Tyrwhitt Drake the Honorary 
Secretary of the now defunct Deer Herd Book 
Society tells me that he has no up to date 
records In any case the Society had no more 
than forty six members in 1931 and they by no 
means represented all the owners of British 
park herds Surely it 15 tome that present-day 
records were assembled ? 

Perhaps in a year or two it may too be 
time to plead for a return to those embellish 
ments of English beauty the sight of herds of 
deer red and fallow grazing beneath stag 
headed oaks or fly flicking in the sun in bracken 
hollows their antlers showing in sun filled 
valleys of ancient parks that knew thew kind 
when Fngland was a younger lovelier place 


MODERN ART IN 
OLD CHURCHES 


IR,—In a letter of November 15, the 
Duke of Wellington poses a question 
present in the minds of many of us. 
“Is it,” he asks, “desirable, in prin- 
ciple, to use ancient churches as 
galleries or museums for the display 
of movable works ef art which are not 
rt of the furnishings of a church?” 
le instances the pictures by Watts 
and Holman Hunt in St, Paul's, and, 
in particular, the new Annunciation 
group, in oak, in Winchester Cathedral. 
would certainly answer his 
question in the negative. The Annun- 
ciation group at Winchester commits 
the two faults of which the Duke 
complains: in its present position it 
is both “out of harmony with its 
surroundings,’ and “conceals a feature 
of the building,” that is to say the 
beautifully lettered grave-slab of 
Bishop Morley, one of the greatest of 
the Cathedral's benefactors, Whereas, 
if suitably placed in a modern building, 
say the cathedral of Liverpool or 
Westminster, it would doubtless 
look admirable. 

I should like also to comment on 
the recent touching up in cathedrals 
and elsewhere of the original painted 
embellishments of ancient monuments 
with bright new gold and modern 
colouring. This practice, save in the 
instances where heraldic tinctures are 
concerned, to my mind is a mistake. 
—H. Crirrorp Situ, 25, Campden 


Grove, Campden Hill, Kensington, 
London, W.8. 
THE VALLEY OF THE 


GODS 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
is of the beautiful Kulu valley, often 
known as the Valley of the Gods, which 
lies to the north-east of Jullundur in the 
Punjab and is enclosed on either side 
by mountains of 8,000 feet or more. 
Dogras, one of the martial races of 
India, are its chief inhabitants. In 
times past it was one of the main 
central Asian trade routes, and even 
now Tibetans and other Margdian 
races may be seen bringing their 


KULU VALLEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


wares and livestock down through it 
into the plains of India. 

The village in the foreground is 
Katrain, and the river Beas, one of the 
tributaries of the Indus —J. McC. 


Waters-TayLor, Worcester College, 

Oxford. 

MONOCULTURE’S PART 
IN NATURE 


Strx,—Surely Mr. H. J. Massingham is 
mistaken in his statement (December 
13) that “biological principle invari- 
ably condemns monoculture, whether 
of tree or plant, and the dust-bowls of 
America, where monoculture was 
extensively practised, confirm 
Nature’s own abhorrence for it.” 
Monoculture, meaning the presence of 
only one species of plant, is a common- 
place in Nature. The very prairie 
grasses of the pre-dust-bow! era, the 
heather moors, the bracken hills and 
the huge areas of natural pine forest 
are all examples of monoculture. 

All these monocultures increase 
the fertility of the soil in just the same 
way as other vegetation does, and 
this increase is, of course, at compound 
interest. It was not the wheat that 
caused the dust-bowls but the taking 
away of fibre from the soil by the 
removal of the wheat cars and straw 
and the endless ploughing. 

Fertile topsoil, provided there is 
no chemical freakishness, is only sub- 
soil acted upon by vegetation, plus 
earthworms, plus bacteria. The added 
fertility comes, actually, from beyond 
the stratosphere. Plants, alone, bring 
riches to this earth from beyond space. 
The green (or chlorophyll) of the 
plant's leaves reacts to the rays of tho 
sun. By photosynthesis valuable 
substances are produced with the 
assistance of the soil and water and, 
mechanically, by the fibre (or humus) 
that regulates the supply to the 
Toots. 

A rotation crop of spruce to 
clean bracken land on unploughable 
slopes certainly seems a sensible long- 
term policy that would ultimately 
benefit the whole mountain com- 
munity.—-MiICHAEL HaworTH-Bootn, 
Royal Air Force Club, 128, Piccadilly, 
Wil. 





IN THE PUNJAB 
See letter: The Valley of the Gods 


A TRAP FOR} 
INSECTS 


Sir, —It was in 1843 that 
the botanist of an explor- 
ing expedition in the 
region of the Sierra 
Nevada discovered in cer- 
tain boggy areas the 
attractive Californian 
itcher plant, which was 
ter given the name of 
Darlingtonia californica, 
and, chiefly owing to its 
insect-catching habits, in 
addition to its curious 
appearance, attracted a 
great deal of attention. 


The flowers, which 
are large and greenish- 
yellow, are strange in 
shape, but the leaves of 
the Darlingtonia are even 
more curious. They rise 
in atemless clumps above 
their mossy bed to a 
height of 12 or 18 inches, 
slender tubes extending 
upwards like organ pipes, 
but each recurving into a 
large and well-arched 
hood or helmet with a 
framework of strongly- 
marked veins. 


The helmet is bright- 
ly splashed with red and 
glistens withinnumerable 
translucent patches in 
which green tissue is 
absent. Its small down- 
ward-directed opening is 
concealed not only by its 
position, but by a gaily 
tinted and banner-like streamer that 
hangs in front. To this opening, how- 
ever, there ascends a gently curved 
pathway that runs upwards from the 
ground as if expressly built for ants 
and other wingless creatures, while at 
the top it is no less useful as a landing- 
place for winged insects. 

A finger-tip can easily be inserted, 
and one finds the edge to be incurved 
all the way round, while the descent 
into the pitcher is close by, On 
the banner-like streamer thero are 
secretions of honey which 
trickle round the mouth 
of the opening into the tube. 
Insects of all kinds are attrac- 
ted, and many of these are 
likely to slip down into the 
pitcher, Once inside they find 
it extremely difficult to get 
out.—Lzonarp Bastin, 1, 
Kingsley Villas, Somerset 
Road, Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire, 


THE GLASTONBURY 
THORN 


Sir,—In reply to Mr, Hart- 
han’s letter about the Glas- 
tonbury thorn (November 
22), while living in London 
from 1933 until this year, 1 
made a point of visiting Kew 
Gardens regularly, and usu- 
ally at intervals of about six 
weeks. These visits, there- 
fore, covered all seasons, and 
T soon found that, at what- 
ever time of year I went, a 
Glastonbury thorn there 
never failed to be in blossom. 
This is the small specimen 
standing in a conifer spinney 
not far from the large Palm 
House. In smid-winter the 
flowers tended to be very 
small, but the delicious scent 
was there, My last visit was 
on September 30, 1946. The 
tree was coveted with buds, 
and there were several sprays 
fully expanded. 

There is a second speci- 
men of Crataegus oxyacantha, 
vay. praecox, a much larger 
tree, wing right out on an 
open Jawn in another part of 





THE CALIFORNIAN PITCHER PLANT 
SHOWING ITS REMARKABLE 
“ ORGAN-PIPE '' LEAVES 


See letter: A Trap for Insects 


Kew Gardens, but I have no data of 
its flowering.—MARGUERITE REITH 
(Mrs.). Old Fetteresso Manse, Stone- 
haven, Kincardineshive. 


THE BROCKEN SPECTRE 
$ir,—A number of very interesting 
letters on the Brocken Spectre in recent 
weeks treat the apparition as perhaps 
more of a rarity than it is, that is to 
say from the viewpoint of the airman, 

During several thousand houts’ 
flying I have frequently seen it, but 
conditions had to be right. There had 
to be quite a lot of humidity in the air, 
and the best time to see it was when 
I was breaking through cloud into 
sunlight, when invariably a clear-cut 
shadow of the aircraft, with a perfect 
rainbow halo, could be seen. And 
most certainly the uther occupant of 
the machine saw it too; I was an 
instructor, and excited gasps in the 
headphones were quite common. 

On the other hand, sometimes it 
wasn't there at all, and [ find it very 
difficult to say why; often conditions 
seemed identical. And‘ never remem- 
ber to have seen the halo round a 
ground-projected shadow, It was 
always on a cloud-bank, or on miat, -- 
NiGkt HELL, 43, South Park Road. 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


SAINT GENEST 
Six,—~In her letter of December 13, 
Miss J. Argent asks for information 
about St. Genest, whose figure is 
carved on a bench-end in the church 
at Combe-in-Teignhead, Devon, wear- 
ing a jester’s cap. It seems probable 
that St. Genest is identical with St. 
Genesius of Rome, about whom the 
following information appears in the 
1939 edition of The Book of Saints, 
a dictionary compiled by the Bene- 
dictine monks of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate ; 

“ & comedian at Rome, who while 
mimicking the Christian ceremony of 
pa pre was miraculously converted 
and thereupon put to the torture and 
beheaded, some time in Diocletian's 
reign (a.p. 284-305).”’ 

The dictionary gives particulars 
of three other saints with the name 
Genesius, but contains no reference to 
any St. Genest,—J. C. Puiprs, 19, 
Archery Close, W.2. 
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ARNO'S CASTLE, NEAR BRISTOL. (Left) THE GOTHIC GATEWAY ; (middle) THE COLONNADED BATH-HOUSE; (right) THE TOWER, 


“COAL BLACK AND STRIPED WITH WHITE” 
See letter: “The Devil's Cathedral’ 


A RED SQUIRREL IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


Srr,—Having seen the recent corres- 
pondence in Country Lire on 
varieties of the grey squirrel, { shall 
be glad of your opinion on the 
enclosed specimon, which was shot 
here yesterday, 

This squirrel had a habit of cross- 
ing and recrossing the drive, and has 
therefore been scen by several people 
since it first made its appearance in 
May or June, and it has been assumed 
by the majority to be a variety of the 
far too prevalent grey species. 

However, when it was examined 
after being shut, a fierce argument 
arose among those present, the © pro- 
reds” and "pro-greys” each pointing 
out characteristics that according to 
them proved their case. At the samo 
time we all had to confess that it was 
many years since we had seen a red 
squirrel at close quarters, and con- 
sequently the “‘pro-recls were not 
really too sure of their ground 

Certainly, in this part of the world 
no red squirrels have heen seen for 
25 years or more, and that would seem 
to preclude the likelihood of a solitary 
red forcing its way into a stronghold 
of greys and living alone and undis- 
turbed in one place for five or six 
months. — CuristopHer Bakchay, 
Fanshaws, Hertford. 

[We regret to say that the “ pro- 
reds" are casy winners, the specimen 
being a fine and typical female red 
squirrel. It is much to be deplored 
that she was shot, and we suggest 
that people destroying grey squirrels 
should take care no mistake is made. 
We have heard of other instances of 
red squirrels reappearing in areas from 
which it was believed they had been 
evicted by the alien greys, and it is 
to be hoped this reappearance will be 
encouraged.—> Ep.] 


‘* THE DEVIL’S 
CATHEDRAL”’ 


S1x,—-The romantic Vale of Arno turns 
up in queer places in Engla@hd, and 


ae r 





SHEPHERDS’ DIALS : (Left) FRENCH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; (middie) FROM THE PYRENEES, 


LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY; (right) ENGLISH, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 





has even provided the London Under- 
ground system with a name for one of 
its stations, almost invariably pro- 
neunced nowadays as Arnoss Grove. 
At Brislington, outside Bristol, there 
is Arno’s Castle, an 18th-century folly 
built by William Reeve, a copper 
smelter, in 1760. This sham castle, 
which once formed part of Reeve's 
house, known as Arno’s Court, is an 
early and little known example of the 
Gothic Revival, although its exterior 
should be familiar to passing motorists 
on the Bath Road. It is entered by 
& curious gateway, beyond which is 
a. colonnaded hath-house, whose 
culstered pillars and Gothic detail only 
thinly disguise an essentially classic 


Corporation are negotiating for the 
purchase and preservation of the 
18th-century bath-house. The bath is 
enclosed in a well-proportioned room 
with a cornice and coved ceiling 
of elaborate contemporary plaster- 
work. The castle was formerly orna- 
mented with figures from the old gate- 
ways of Bristul. These are now in the 
City Museum.- -R. W., Bristol. 


POCKET SUNDIALS 
Sikx,—It was recently reported that 
because of the lack of watches pocket 
sundials were again being manulac- 
tured in Germany. There was no 
indication what pattern was being 
used, but some photographs may be 





WROUGHT-IRON DRAGONS AT BUSHEY HEATH, NEAR 
WATFORD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
See letter: When Dragon Meets Dragon 


design. Much of the walls of the 
castle is built of copper slag extracted 
by Reeve in the course of his smelting 
operations. The dark blocks make 
a striking contrast to the white stone 
used for the ornamental work, and 
amused Horace Walpole when he saw 
the building in 1766. ‘I was struck 
with a large Gothic building,” he 
wrote, “coal black and striped with 
white. 1 took it for the Devil’s Cathe- 
dral, I found it was an uniform castle 
lately built and serving for stables and 
offices to a smart false Gothic house 
on the other side of the road.” 

At the time of writing Bristol 











of interest to show a few of the kinds 
made in the past. 

My first photograph depicts three 
shepherds’ dials from the Lewis Evans 
Collection at Oxford. The second of 
these, which was bought new in the 
Pyrenees in 1899, indicates that the 
making of pocket dials on the Shake- 
spearean model (‘Methinks it were 
a happy life . . . To carve out dials 
quaintly point by point”) had not died 
out fifty years ago. A few more 
elaborate pocket dials were being 
made before the war, but it is doubtful 
whether one person in a thousand was 
competent to set and read them, even 


(Rig) A 17th-CENTURY PORTABLE DIAL AND TWO 16th-CENTURY RING DIALS 


See letter: Pocket Sundials 


with the assistance of the compass 
that was usually attached. 

Pocket sundials were made at an 
early date: Canterbury Cathedral has 
a crude but interesting Anglo-Saxon 
example, dug up in the precincts some 
years ago. In contrast to such primi- 
tive examples are some of the exquisite 
gem-like examples made by the Eng- 
lish and German craftsmen of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The ring dials of the same two cen- 
turies were simpler. The largest of 
three shown in the second photograph, 
which [ am sending you by courtesy 
of Reading Museum, is of the universal 
type: the smallest is inscribed with 
the motto : 

Set me right & use me well 

And I to you ye time shall tell. 

-BywayMan, Lamborough Hill, dbing- 
don, Berkshire. 


WHEN DRAGON MEETS 

DRAGON 
Sik,—The wrought-iron dragons de- 
picted in my photograph stand over 
the gateway of an old house at 
Bushey Heath, Hertfordshire, that has 
recently been requisitioned for demo- 
lition. 

Perhaps a reader can give some 
facts concerning this curious piece of 
work, Local people I questioned could 
say only that it had been there a great 
many years.—-P. H. Lovat, 28, 4lbury 
Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


HOW HIGH DO BIRDS 
FLY? 


Sir,—-With reference to Major Jarvis's 
remarks about extremes of height 
attained by birds (November 29), 
once, as a small bay, 1 watched 
several buzzards mounting and wheel- 
ing in a clear sky at a height where 
these sizeable birds appeared mere 
specks. Since then I have noted the 
observations of ornithologists, airmen 
and others, and possess a lengthy list 
of records and estimates. A good 
deal of such data is, of course, open 





“to criticism. 


Humboldt, on the Andes at 
12,958 ft. above sea level, estimated 
the height of a condor overhead at 
6,876 ft., a total of 19,834 ft. Wollas- 
ton, on the Mount Everest expedition 
of 1921, observed a lammergeyer at 
24,000 to 25,000 ft.. and identified 
curlews and godwits at 20,000 ft. But 
proof that “the sky’s the limit" was 
produced by a scientist who, when 
photographing the sun at Dehra Dun, 
india, obtained a picture of birds at 
an estimated height of 29,000 ft., 
almost 54% miles. These were identified 
as geese, The bird observed at 12,000 
ft. over Peary Land from the aircraft 
Artes belonged to this family, as 
Major Jarvis mentions. 

The late Sir J. Arthur Thomson 
held that the majority of migrants 
journey at an altitude of 1,300 ft., this 
view being based on the observations 
of airmen. Later observations appear 

{Continued on page 53) 
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Walnut and lacquer combining perfectly in furniture of 
the early XVII{th century, making for to-day a room of 


easy elegance. For furniture such as this, Harrods vast 
furnishing galleries on the third floor are justly famous 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SW1 
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Appointment 
to King George VI 


We are back again 
in Old Bond Street 
and extend 

a cordial invitation 
to our many friends 
to visit our 

new premises. 





Gieves 


LtmMitTteo 


ROYAL NAVAL - ROYAL AIR FORCE 
AND CIVILIAN OUTFITTERS 


27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


Edinburgh, Weymouth, Chatham, Southsss, Bath, Liverpool, Portsmauth, Plymouth, 
Scuthampean, Gibratear, Malca, 


Awider range of civilian wearing apparel! is gradually becoming available and an enquiry at any of our 
branches will confirm if the articles required are in stock or are expected at an early date. 


UU APA UU INU AUTUMN 
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Some of the “Story”’-made furniture at 
the “Britain Can Make It'’ Exhibition 





Until freedom in design and manufacture is 
restored, visit the Story Showrooms for: 


The latest range of Utility furniture 


Antique and fine secondhand furniture sultable 
for large and small houses. 


CARPETS & RUGS. FABRICS 


STORY & CO. LTD. 
49-61 Kensington High Street, London, W.8. 


CREATORS OF 
DISCERNMENT 


A CENTURY, 
Ra, THOSE OF 
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More than a mere 
“present,” a 
Presentation Piece 

must be really appro- 
priate to the occasion, 
andassured ofa lifetime’s 
appreciation. Mappin & 
Webb invite you to Inspect 
a wide variety of Presentation 
Silver _in their Showrooms 
and offer expert help in the 
selection of appropriate pieces. 















Al Silver Salver or Cigar 
Box engraved with facsimile 
signatures of the donors. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
NORFOLK STREET. SHEFFIELD 


156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 172 REGENT ST., W.1 


BIARRITZ 
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Minton China marks the perfection of a century 
and a half of artistry and craftsmanship; its 
beauty and distinction are traditional, and with 
happier days returning, Minton will contribute 
still more widely to the joy of gracious living. 


MINTON 


The World's Most Beautiful China 


WINTONS LTD . $TOKE-uPON-TRENT EST. r79oy 


to show that a 3,000 ft. level on migza- 
tion is not uncommon. Members of 
the stati of Pan-American Airways 
have reported migrants at all heights 
up to the limits at which their aircraft 
have been operating, and as large 
flocks of travelling birds are rarely 
Seen over mid-ocean, the conclusion 
suggested is that the sub-stratospherv 
is used. Under certain atmospheric 
conditions flight may, of course, take 

lace close to the surface of the water. 

lembers of the R.A.F. have reported 
lapwings at 6,000 ft., duck at 7,500 ft., 
and rooks at 11,000 ft. 

The contention that a hawk 
flying at 10,000 ft. over a shoulder of 
the Himalayas has not exorcised his 
climbing powers to the same extent as 
another hawk seen at 6,000 ft. over 
any part of the British Isles is, | 
imagine, not necessarily or invariably 
true. Birds make much use of ascend- 
ing air-currents, but these are variable 
at all heights; the output of energy in 
climbing in rarefied atmosphere should 
be greater, although a compensating 
physiological mechanism must come 
into play. Thomson makes the curious 
remark that “ordinary birds’’ appear 
to be even more sensitive to great alti- 
tude than mammals. T am unaware 


AT BONCHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT : A 


MASSIVE YEW CROSS 
See leter : Monumental Topiary 


of the evidence on which this state- 
ment is based, but it makes the main- 
tenance of flight at extreme heights 
by any bird the more remarkable. 

A few figures for recorded heights 
of non-avian creatures make an 
interesting comparison. Over Color- 
ado, Wyoming and neighbouring 
states, after rain, when air-pressure 
had mounted, young spiders have been 
observed Hanging by their own silk at 
15,000 ft.; flower thrips (which attack 
cotton plantings} at 10,000 ft.; dragon 
flies at 7,000 ft.; and termites at 
3,000 ft.—D. B. Wirson (Dr.), 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 


WHISKY FOR EXPORT 
Sik,—At the end of his Countryman's 
Notes of December 6, Major Jarvis 
makes a somewhat ambiguous remark 
that might create a false impression 
with your readers, and I think I ought 
to correct it. : 

When talking of Scotch whisky 
for the home and export markets he 
rather gives the impression that con- 
sumers in this country are short of 
Supplies because of export needs, but 
the truth is that for approximately 
every bottle exported there is one 
retained and distributed in this coun- 
try for home consumption.—Jas. J. 
Latimer, Peter Forsyth and Co, 
(Distillers) Ltd., 226, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 
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1StaCent.Ropent Trap 


AN 18th-CENTURY DEAD FALL ‘FRAP SET AND WITH THE VICTIM CAUGHT 


FOR CATCHING RATS 


Six,—Mr. Taylor, whose sketch you 
published last week, may be interested 
in the accompanying photographs of 
another 18th-century dead fall rat trap 
similar to his. It is now 
in the Tickenhill Folk 
Museum. One _ photo- 
graph shows the trap set 
and the other with its 
victim caught—J. EF. 
PakKER, Tickenhill, Kew- 
dley, Worcestershire. 





MONUMENTAL 
TOPIARY 
sik—-The enclosed 


photograph is of a yew, 
beautifully trimmed and 
cut in the form of a cross, 
in the churchyard of the 
new church at Bon- 
church, Isle of Wight. 
According to the accom- 
panying tablet it is to 
the memory of Lieut.- 
Gen, Sir Kobert Arb 
not, K.C.B., KS 
Born Novy. 19, 1773, Died 
May 6, 1853. G. N. 
SHELTON, 8, Junction 
Road, Andover, Hamp- 
shire, 


A SPEAKER’S 
CHURCH 
SrrR, ~~ We venture to 
think that your readers 
will be gratified to learn 
that the medieval church 
of St. Julian, at Wellow, 
Somerset, is undergoing 
repair and restoration at the hateds of 










Mr. A. b. R. Carue, F.K1B.A., of 
Westminster. In a district rich in 
arch@ological remains (for Wellow 


has its long barrow and Roman villa} 
this church has the distinction of being 
raised on the site of a former Norman 
building, by Sir Thomas Hungerford, 


See letter: For Catching Rats 


first recorded and recognised Speaker of 
the House of Commons under Edward 
I}l. Its nobly proportioned nave, 
aisles and western tower are an 
example of great merit in early per- 
pendicular, and the whole church i 
full of light from the clerestory of Sir 
Walter, First Lord Hungerford, alsu 
Speaker, and friend of Henry V. 

Staplers enriched the fane by 
lovely mediwval craftsmanship in 
painted screens and poupées, and the 
crowning glory of Wellow is its 
magnificent arch-braced — tic-beam 
roof, with finely carved angels, span- 
drels and bosses (shown in the accom- 
panying photograph).  Respiendent 
before the days of Agincourt, all 
these treasures have suffered grievous 
death-watch beetle ravage. 

The task of repairing and preser- 
ving this precious heritage will, | hope, 
commend itself to all who honour 
those whusc craft so nobly engraved 
our history in wood and stonc. To 
save this "Speaker’s Church,” the 
Dean of Westminster came recently 
to help to inaugurate the effort to 
raise the £9,000 needed, and the Vil 
grim ‘Trust has joined those whase 
pride it is to share in the preservation 
of the old England for the new. 
Lz G. G. W. Horton-Fawxes, Patron 

















4. W. Fussezz, Vicar, Wellew Vicar- 


age, Lath, 
A WEST RIDING STILE 


S1r,—-The illustration of a granite 
stile in Country Lire of October 11 
prompts me to remark that the Cornish 
folk are to be envied in having such 
beautiful stiles, Here in West. York- 
shire the stiles are usually of very 
rough millstone erit, and in the Dales, 
where limestene preduminates, they 
are built of the lvcal stone. The 
accompanying photograph portrays 
a typical stile built into a limestone 
wall at Grassington in the Fell district. 
- ArnoLp Jowxztt, 310, Hopwood 
Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire, 





A SECTION OF THE FINELY CARVED ROOF AT THE 
CHURCH OF ST. JULIAN, WELLOW, SOMERSET 
See latter: A Speaker's Church 





IN THE STREETS OF 
CALCUTTA 


Six,--With reference to the letter 
In the Streets of Calcutta and its accom. 
panying photograph (August 9), the 
strange-looking machine ts not a 
camera nor is the person handling it 
a photographer. 
The operator and the 


equip- 


STILE IN A LIMESTONE WALL 
See letter: A Wrst Riding Stile 


ment are a very common sight in 
almost all Indian villages and small 
country towns, and are known by the 
familiar name of “Cinemawala.'’ The 
“cinema” consists of a roll of pictures 
moved frum one end to another, as 
can be seen from the two cylindrical 
chambers at each side of the equip- 
ment, and is in fact a sort of kaleido- 
scope permitting four people to view 
from the four magnifying —ylasi 
placed in the equipment. The pic- 
tures are Moved one at a time and are 
usually accompanied by a very 
imaginary and far from truthful com- 
mentary on the actual picture... B. B. 
IcHaPortia, 42, Sleater Road, Bombay. 


SWALLOW SHORTAGE 
Six, Mr. A. F, Hardy asks, in your 
issue of October 4, why swallows are 
scarce, The answer is simple-—motor 
cars. 

Horse manure breeds and feeds 
flies, which form the swallows’ main 
diet, As motor transport increases, 
horses, flies and swallows decrease. 

{ have observed this phenomenon 
for many years, especially in Cape 
Town. When horses, cows, pigs and 
poultry were housed in back yards, 
Cape Town could challenge the world 
as a fly producer, Swallows, swifts 
and martins skimmed every sticet. 
To-day all have fled before the march 
of “ progress,”"-—H. E. Brimaiz, La 
Rochelle, Sea Puint, S. Africa 
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F ORTY YEARS OF IT <= A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


were toid the other day of an 
Wiuwrscan judge who in a learned and 
elaborate judgment had differentiated 
between the acts of losing and mislaying. That 
must have comforted many people—I was 
certainly among their number—who had never 
lost anything in their lives but are constantly 
mislaying things. At this moment I have 
unaccountably mislaid a book in which in days 
of early enthusiasm J used to paste the articles 
I had written. In that book is enshrined the 
very first article on golf that I ever had printed 
in Country Lirs or, I think, in any other paper. 
It is natural that my mind should revert to it 
ina Jubilee number, because I have some right 
to be retrospective and sentimental; that article 
was written, not fifty, to be sure, but, to the 
best of my belief, forty years ago. It was before 
I had begun to inflict myself regularly on the 
readers of CounTky Lire; that happened some 
two years later. Naturally to see myself in the 
glory of print, and in Counrry Lire, was an 
occasion, In the words of Calverley : 


‘Twas my first born and O how I prized it ! 
My darling, my treasure, my own ! 

This brain and none other devised it— 
And now it has flown, 


Although I have temporarily mislaid it, I 
remember the article sufficiently well. It was 
called On the Reporting of Golf Matches, and, 
though I had never then reported a single one, 
I expressed my views with all the confidence of 
comparative youth. Moreover, if I had to write 
the article again now J think I should say much 
the same thing. For instance, I remarked that 
in one respect reporters were less charitable than 
they had once been, since in my boyhvod dis- 
tinguished persons always missed a short and 
critical putt ‘apparently owing to carelessness.’ 
Certainiy those 1eporters must have been either 
very charitable or very unobservant, because it 
must have been obvious that the distinguished 
person missed the putt because he was so 
trightened that he could scarcely hold the club. 
Carelessness, as a cloak for a multitude of sins, 
has long since vanished from the newspapers, 
and sometimes I wonder whether the pendulum 
has not swung too far the other way. That a 
player had only to hit a full brassey shot on to 
the green to win the match is a not uncommon 
remark which seems to me to do injustice to the 
agonies of combat. It is not after ajl such a very 
easy thing to do. There is much meaning in 
that word “only.’’ I remember, in the year that 
Sarazen won the championship at Prince's, 
meeting a stout yentleman who thought that 
Havers was going to win, and when I expressed 
my doubts said, ‘‘Why, he’s only got to do a 
69,”"" Iam afraid he would have made a rather 
severe reporter; he scarcely appreciated the 
difficulties of golf or the strain of championship. 

Those who have been there themselves 
generally make the more kindly and under- 
standing of chroniclers; they know what it feels 
like, I remember once talking to the late Mr. 
R, H. Macaulay, a mighty athlete in his day, 
about Cobden’s famous over, in which (in 1870) 
he took the last three Oxford wickets in a hat- 
trick and won the match for Cambridge by two 
runs. A third party--needless to say from 
Oxford—was a little supercilious about this feat 
as being nothing out of the ordinary. Then said 
Mr. Macaulay : ‘' After all, it is something to be 
able to bowl three straight balls at such a 
moment.” Sherlock Holmes once asked Watson 
if ever he seemed to be growing over-confident 
in his powers, to whisper ‘ Norbury” in his ear. 
So if am ever inclined to be too much down on 
some luckless player who has played a calamitous 
shot at a crisis, I whisper Mr. Macaulay’s words 
to myself, “Mr. Darwin appeared much 
chagrined,"’ wrote a reporter of me once, when 
I had successfully pitched a stymie in a cham- 
pionship and the ball popped out of the hole 
again like a malignant jack-in-the-box. That 
was to be euphemistic indeed, but he erred on 
the right and merciful side. 

One other remark I 
article. It was to the e! 


ym that ancient 
¢ the reader 


was apt to get a false idea of the play. He read, 
for example, that Braid has sliced his drive and 
pulled his second while Vardon (those were, of 
course, among the chief heroes of that time) had 
done exactly the converse. Then to his surprise 
he would find that the hole had been halved in 
four and naturally thought that there must 
have been some wonderful recoveries, not 
recorded. What had really happened was that 
one great man was a little to the right of the 
guide flag with his tee shot and had been on the 
left hand side of the green with his second; his 
opponent had reversed these processes and 
in point of fact the hole had been halved by 
perfectly orthodox and blameless play. That 
“only shows you” how hard it can be to make 
interesting the story of a hole that really had 
no history worth telling. There are so few 
mistakes made by the best players that the 
reporter is often hard put to it. If he concen- 
trates his attention on the few imperfect shots 
he gives a false impression; if he tries to write 
of all the good ones he will be rather dull and so 
much too long as to call for ferocious blue- 
pencilling by the sub-editor. It is a perpetual 
difficulty, and I do not after forty years profess 
to tell anybody the way out of it. 

I am not sure whether in that article I 
referred to another difficulty of the reporters, 
namely that of finding a “‘crisis,”” a “crucial 


moment” or a “turning point” in a match 
which perhaps did not possess one. We who 
write about golf are often chaffed over this little 
weakness of ours, but at any rate it is an amiable 
one and we should be even duller than we are 
without it. Now that I personally have to do 
my watching on inner lines of communication 
and cannot get out to the far end of the course 
as I used, I find that the players—and it is really 
most considerate of them—generally provide me 
with a first-class crisis about the fifteenth or 
the sixteenth hole. The Editor of the New York 
Rowdy Journal (in Mavtin Chuzslewit) made 
a profound observation as he sat drinking the 
champagne provided by the captain of the 
Screw: “ However bad the elements combine 
against my country’s noble packet-ship, the 
Screw, sir, her passage either way is almost 
certain to eventnate a spanker!"’ And so the 
nearer home I have to stay the nearer home does 
some spanking crisis eventuate, If it does not, 
why then there is always some charitable and 
more mobile colleague to tell me of one further 
afield, and I venture here to say a collective 
“Thank you” to them one and all for much 
kindly help. 

Writing about golf is a very friendly job. 
Forty years may seem a scandalously long time 
to have been doing it, but it has been very good 
fun, and E'd do it again, 


GEHAZI AND PIKE’S POOL 


By E. MOORE DARLING 


HE trees round Llyn Wenlas shivered, 
| feafiess and grim, in an icy wind. Ice 
rimmed the edge of the water, while the 
rushes filling one end, shelter of fat trout in the 
season, were rime-covered and dank. The 
surface of the Llyn, so lovely when dotted with 
rises, was broken only by a cold looking, quiver- 
ing riffle licked up by a fretful breeze. 

Gehazi and I had been out in the late 
December afternoon to mark down some needed 
repairs in the boat-house at one corner, and on 
the little landing-place at the opposite end, but 
were soon back in front of the wood fire in his 
cottage, drinking black-looking tea, ‘‘helped,’’ 
as he put it, by a little something from my flask. 
As we thawed out our blue hands, he suddenly 
chuckled. 

“Know you Pike's Pool high up there in the 
mountains?’’ he said, pointing through the 
window towards the distant High Berwyns with 
their snow-covered to) “Tal Pritchard is 
keeper there for Sir Wynn, and in that deep 
dark pool live the greatest pike in Wales. On 
just such a day as this did Tal and I take 
a gentleman from Manchester out to catch pike 
there, and bitter cold it was, for darro me, of all 
things for a pike fisher the gentleman was 
teetotal."" Gehazi stopped, poked down the 
tobacco in his pipe with a horny forefinger, relit 
it very deliberately and puffed quietly. 

“Go on, you old reprobate,” said I, “ You 
know you are itching to tell the whole story,” 

“ Not itching am I,” he replied. “ But tell it 
I will for, see you, it is a good story. The 
gentleman arrived at the boat-house with me 
where Tal was waiting. Having put up his rod, 
Tal says, ‘Trolling, sir? A spoon should do well 
with this lop on the water.’ 

“*No,’ says the gentleman, ‘Live baiting,’ 
and pulled from his bag a great triangle whipped 
togimp. A roach was taken from his tin of live 
bait, hooked under the top fin, and ‘Row me 
out to a likely spot,’ says the gentleman, and 
when Tal says ‘Here,’ out goes bait and float 
while Tal backed away as the gentleman paid 
out line. Then sat we and waited in that bitter 
cold and never a run. Four times hauled we in 
to put on a fresh and lively bait—but never 
arun. ‘Shall we troll for a change, sir?’ said 
Tal. ‘I do not like trolling,’ says the gentle- 
man. ‘But I willlunch, Row mein.' And so 
Tal did. 


“The gentleman sat on a stool which he 


unfolded from his bag, and had his luncheon 
basket on his knee, while Tal and I had our 
snappin’ in the boat. Hardly sat down were we 
when the gentleman calls to Tal, ‘Sink you the 
bait can in the pool, so that lively will the roach 
be kept,’ and ‘ Very good, sir,’ says Tal. 

“ As soon as he’d finished his lunch, and just 
as I was lighting up, the gentleman calls ‘Come 
you and put me over to the other end of the 
pool,’ so I got the anchor stone back into the 
boat while Tal fished up the live-bait can. 
‘Yer-r-rible was it then, for ‘Sir,’ says ‘Tal, ‘I 
forgot to put the lid on the can before ] sank 
it, so the roach have all departed.’ Very 
terrible was the gentleman, for no spoons or 
spinning tackle had he, but only triangle hooks 
and wire traces, and come all the way from 
Manchester. Odd was Tal’s mistake, for careful 
is he and experienced. Did he not catch the 
greatest pike in Wales?” 


“Did he?” said I. 


“Iss did he,"’ answered Gehazi, ‘‘and from 
that very Pike’s Pool up there in the Berwyns, 
Thus was it, Tai was ledgering for perch, when 
a big roach took his lob worm, and a big pike 
snapped the roach before Tal could land it. 
Just as little Tal brought his father’s tea was 
the great fish hooked, and when the child came 
at supper-time to see what was happening, the 
fight was stillon. Across and back and round and 
round went they, until at last Tal got him to the 
net, but no. -Only his tail would go in and Tal 
had no gaff, ‘Run you home, Tal iach,’ says he 
to the child, ‘and fetch my pikel,’ and as the 
child ran Tal worked the great fish close inshore. 
When the pikel came, ‘Hold you the rod,’ says 
he to the child, and drove the pikel into the 
fish’s belly and heaved him up the bank like 
a truss of straw. Fifty-six pounds.” 

“What?” said I. Ss 

“Fifty-six pounds was that fish on Jones 
the Mill’s scales,’ repeated Gehazi. 

“But,” I said, ‘that would have been an 
all-time record for Great Britain, and on ledger 
tackle, too. Besides, why was nothing ever 
heard of such a fish?” 

Gehazi sighed deeply. ‘‘Darro me,’’ said 
he, “but a poor man was Tal with many hungry 
children, so that after weighing they boiled and 
ate the pike.” 

“ Did they ?”'- was all that I could find 
to say. . 
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Meet the Pilots 


Soon, on your travels, you will be meeting our Pilots. But since you 
are never likely to meet them all, let us introduce them en bloc— 
all six hundred and forty. Does it surprise you that there are so 
many? It need not. To-day they are flying 450,000 miles a week on the 
B.0.A.C. Speedbird Routes. And a year from now, this figure may look 
quite small in retrospect. 
2 is. What manner of men are the Pilots? First and foremost, experienced 
ae yea a men. Of our pre-war Pilots, none has flown less than the equivalent 
LONDON WELCOMES GEN. EISENHOWER, JUNE, 1945 of sixteen times round the equator: over fifty have topped a million 
miles—and four have doubled that. All the Pilots the R.A.F. has 





The R o y a I E xchan ge Assurance e, lent us since 1942 have added long civil records to the concentrated ex- 
: : perience of war. B.O.A.C.'s future—with something, too, of the country’s 
with its head office always at the Royal commercial future—lies in these men’s 


hands. And no hands could be safer. 


GRITINH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION . ry ° 
WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, 

TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
SN ee ee ee ene meng enemas ered 


Exchange, London, has stood firm through 
the events of more than 225 years. 










Appots 
Binns fonujacturers 


to H.M. King 
MeVitie & Price Led. 


Say... 
“McVITIE'S’ 


the word before 
Fiscuits- 


Made by 
McVITIE & PRICE LTD. 
Edinburgh Leadon 


| 
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Gillette 
temper blades 
electrically! 













Electrically tempered to take 
the hardest, sharpest shaving 
edges. Every edge shaped 
in three facets forming sup- 
porting shoulders for extra 
4\| strength. You may ignore 
. such technicalities, but not 
the smoother, more refreah- 
ing shaves Gillette blades 
give you. 





January 


2!6 ror AO 


INCL. TAX 





January is the month of Resolutions—including those passed at 






Shareholders’ mectings. Companies, firms, private individuals and 







others engaged in business conduct an annual review, pass resolutions 





and present their balance sheets. Among the assets shown in balance 








sheets is “Cash at Bank”: it means cash when you want it, where 


you want it and how you want it—a reminder of the unfailing service 





‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gitette 






given by a modern bank. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


The invention of Pimm’s No. 1, the Original Gin Sling, 
. . . ° ° 
was an historic event. So it can hardly have been popular This Journey is necessary 


in pre-historic times. Which perhaps accounts for the Re are ¢ital—and  Matiands. miust conceibute their 


uncivilised condition of share. But colour, comfort and cosy warmth will soon 
be back to gladden you again in 


trewondindess co. Piman’s No.7 
Nhe Original Gin Sling M ORLANDS 
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SHOOTING THEN AND NOW 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


"T= hark back to the ‘nineties is to conjure 
up another world. The Victorian era was 
drawing to a close, and with it was to pass, 
within a decade, much of that leisured ease with 
which country squires farmed their own lands, 
shot their own preserves and extended to their 
friends a generous, if not lavish, hospitality, Not 
that shooting syndicates were unknown, but 
they were the exception, not the rule; affairs of 
social partnership rather than dictated by 
financial necessity. Perhaps what we, who 
grew up in those days, remember chiefly is the 
spaciousness of everything and our almost 
unlimited opportunity for sport. It was pre- 
eminently an era of great shooting personalities 
and great estates. Among a coterie of super- 
shots the brilliance of Lord Ripon and Lord 
Walsingham, Sir Frederick Millbank, the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Mr. Rimington 
Wilson and the Hon. Harry Stonor will probably 
never be surpassed ; the records of Studley Royal 
and Wemmergill, Holkham, Elveden, Croxteth 
and The Grange will stand for all time. 

Although hammerless guns were first 
patented in 1875, and ejectors a decade later, 
neither the old hammer patterns nor black 
powders were quite out of date when CounTRY 
Lire was in its infancy. Diehards of the old 
school seldom gave their blessing to any inno- 
vation until it had stood the test of time. Such 
eminent authorities as Lord Walsingham and 
Sir Ratph Payne-Gallwey, in fact, expressed a 
joint opinion that ‘ we see no great advantage 
in ejector guns, It is true that they shoot more 
quickly, but barrels will heat so much from rapid 
fire as to become too hot to hold as well as tuo 
liable to damage.” 

The first patent by Deely was, of course, 
capable of improvement, to which most of the 
leading gunmakers applied themselves, and no 
fewer than eight patents were granted between 
1886 and 1898 before the perfected product 
came into the market. Since then many minor 
adjustments to the ejector action, locking 
system, and barrel fastening have been made, 
but in major essentials the guns of fifty years 
ago are the guns we use to-day, Among other 
products of the gunmaker’s art have been the 
single-trigger action, first patented as far back 
as 1869, but adapted to practical use by Boss, 
Lancaster, Greener and Westley Richards only 
between 1895 and 1899; the under and over gun, 
the Winchester repeater, and the single- 
barrelled automatic gun. None of these achieved 
popularity, despite the claim for single triggers 
—their quickness and handiness, the saving of 
readjustment between shots and the ability to 
fire the left barrel before the right. The auto- 
matics, with four magazine cartridges as well as 
one in the chamber, designed to pump lead into 
coveys with a single trigger pressure, were never 
calculated to appeal to British sportsmanship. 

New developments in cartridge manu- 
facture were a natural sequel to the quicker 
shooting consequent upon the adoption of the 
ejector system and the increasing practice of 
driving game in preference to walking up. Here 
arose a problem, How would guns, built for 
comparatively slow shooting with black powder 
and the relatively slow combustion Schultze, 
E.C, and Smokeless Diamond, stand up to rapid 
fire with nitro powders of quick detonation 
exerting very much heavier pressure ? The whole 
history of modern cartridge manufacture is one 
of constant experiment, blending and testing of 
various nitro compounds, in order to preserve 
the best possible balance of the three essentials 
—high muzzle velocities, lightness of recoil and 
non-excessive pressures on the gun. Many 
milestones have been passed since the establish- 
ment in 1868 of the first smokeless powder 
factory in England. First, the discovery of 
“bulked” and fibrous powders; next the gela- 
tinisation of nitro-cellulose, which conduced to 
the reduction of standard charges from 42 to 33 
grains in the 1890's, and then the treatment of 
high explosive nitro-glycerine components. 
Unquestionably the superiority of British sport- 
ing ammunition in general is due to the way in 
which those engaged in the trade have devoted 





large financial and scientific resources towards 
the provision of a wide range of cartridges 
adapted to guns of all grades and calibres from 
4-bores to .4]0s. Possibly the last word in gun 
and cartridge making has not been spoken, but 
the average shooter to-day would be hard put to 
it to suggest any improvement in his equipment. 

lf the instruments of game pursuit have 
altered little, its strategy has varied with the 
passing years, When every manor was a game 
preserve and every little farm a rough shoot 
ready made; when crops were sown broadcast 
and unmechanically reaped; when fields of kale 
and clover and lucerne were interspersed with 
luscious roots and overhung with berry-bearing 
hedgerows, birds lay to shooters walking up 
almost the season through. High farming and 
mechanisation changed all that. With motor 
mowers cutting out game nests wholesale; with 
stubbles ploughed almost concurrently ; with 
harvests and roots lifted with all practicable 
speed; with hedgerows shaved, and all super- 
fiuous “ rough stuff” burnt, cover is chiefly con- 
spicuous by its absence, and game tends to 
wildness from its baptism of fire. Thus gradually 
we have been " driven to driving ” as a noted 
shot of Edwardian days observed. Not for this 
reason alone, but also because thus only can 
coveys be broken up, and old and barren birds 
be brought within effective range to their 
elimination and the promotion of young and 
virile breeding stock. 

This is not to say that walking up game is 
out-of-date. On many low-ground shoots, 
which lack the essentials to successful driving— 
an abundance of birds and a broad acreage over 
which to drive them—-as well as on the remoter 
moors of England and Ireland where, by reason 
of steep corries, and thick heather, drivers 
function only at a disadvantage, old-fashioned 
tactics cannot be improved upon. But that 
driving, wherever possible, is the universal 
practice nowadays, is due largely to a 
wider conception of the cardinal principles 
of low-ground management and moor burn- 
ing and drainage than was the case half a 
century ago. 

That we are considerably better informed 
than were our grandsires on the habits of game 
and factors affecting its welfare is due entirely 
to the co-operation between scientific naturalists 
and practical game preservers in more recent 
years. The Grouse Commission of 1907 paved 
the way, in its exhaustive analysis of the cause 
and effect of disease. It provided, within its 
terms of reference, as valuable data as did the 
Partridge Committee of Enquiry, instituted by 
Country Lirr twenty-five years later. The con- 
clusions of these expert bodies, based on 


information drawn from all parts of the country, 
showed how closely every factor contributing to 
health and disease in game had been studied, 
Between the two wars an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the same subject was made by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, working in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Animal Population at Oxford, 

It may be no exaggeration to say that 
a wider conception of the practical aspect of 
preservation and game management has been 
acquired in the last twenty-five years than in 
the whole of the previous century. One fact 
alone--that several diseases formerly considered 
uncontrollable, can be stemmed, if not actually 
prevented, by judicious precaution-—is a measure 
of the strides research has made. 

Just as no one a generation back with the 
means to run his own shoot would have preferred 
syndication, so probably it is to-day. But we 
are all a great deal poorer, and a system under 
which, by pooling expenses, a high standard of 
sport could be achieved without the attendant 
worry of management was bound to appeal 
increasingly tu those who, under souring taxa- 
tion, were compelled to exchange a life ef 
financial case for the claims of business, 3 

The break-up of great estates. one direct 
consequence of the first world war, accentuated 
by the second.--has merely tended to increase 
the popularity of syndicate shooting, Like all 
improvisations it has its drawbacks, but its 
advantages are patent in that everyone can suit 
his ‘' share-holding ” to his pocket, and without 
that opportunity many men would he unable to 
shoot at all. On the other hand, non-resident 
syndicates do not identify themselves with local 
interests as did the landowner of a bygone day, 
Should they be of a commercial rather than a 
strictly sporting turn of mind (especially where 
tenancies are held from year to year) the charges 
of overshooting and skinning places clean are too 
often true. In these respects the modern 
system compares unfavourably with the old, 
although in fairness, I must say that such 
instances are the exception rather than the rule, 
Whether we like it or not, syndicates will be in- 
creasingly the order of the future, since without 
them game preservation could not be carried on, 

In no circumstances are the costs of shoot- 
ing casy to assess, because conditions vary 
widely in different parts of the country, and 
neither in complexion, lay-out nor natural 
resources are two shoots alike. ‘That we some- 
times pay through the nose for ground our 
grandsires would have declined as a gift is due 
as much as anything else to the fact that with 
every passing year suburbs and garden cities 
tend to encroach further on the countryside, 
At present, too, with war-time camps and air- 
fields reducing still further the normal game- 
holding acreage, demand exceeds supply, and 
one can hardly be surprised at “fancy ”’ rents, 

Then the cost of everything pertaining to 
game preservation has risen disproportionately 
to that of my young days, The price of first- 
grade guns to-day is 60 per cent, above pre-war 
level; cartridges cost three times as much as in 
1913. In that year the “all in” cost of 
running a shoot—including rent, rates, wages, 
food-stuffs and the innumerable accessories to 
rearing game was 35 per cent, luwer than in 
1938, What it would be to-day is anyone’s 
guess, for there is no standard of comparison. 
Many of the accessories aforesaid are unpro- 
curable, and, even were they not, the prohibition 
of adventitious aids to preservation precludes 
any reasonable estimate. 

The futurg outlook is still obscure, though 
one thing, I suggest, iscertain. Ifonly on economic 
grounds we have seen the last of luxury shooting, . 
perpetual banging and outsize bags. Fora long 
time we shall have to be content with modest 
yields, until the moors and manors “ con- 
scripted " for the war effort regain their natural 
amenities as game productive areas. Maybe 
the wheel will turn full circle; perhaps the 
pointers and the setters of our forbears will come 
into their own again, and we shal! revert more 
nearly to the tactics of the era in which CounTRY 
Lire was born. 
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BEE-FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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N England, bee-keeping is increasing in u- 
[sss and many delightful gardens are 
enhanced by the presence of one or two 
modern, movable-frame hives. The bees obtain 
the nectar mainly from clover, lime trees or 
heather and for quality and flavour English 
honey cannot be excelled in any other part of 
the globe, South African bee-keeping, on the 
other hand, is naturally on a vaster scale. Few 
bee-keepers in the Union would be content with 
fewer than a hundred stocks, and even then 
regard bees as a side-line to be run in conjunc- 
tion with citrus fruits, poultry or gum 
plantation 
Labour is an important factor on a large 


sa 


AN INTERIOR VIEW 


bee-farm and in South Africa the native can 
be trained to do much of the manual work. 
During a citrus honey flow a bee-keeper in 
Natal, having close on a hundred hives, was ill 
in bed and was obliged to give instructions to 
his native boy from his bedside. The boy, 
admittedly brighter than most, ully 
harvested a crop of two tons of honey, despite 
the fact that the instructions were given in 
Kitchen Kaffir {the lingua-franca of the 
African native) of which the bee-farmer had 
only a slight knowledge. Normally one boy is 
employed keeping the smoker (for subduing the 
bees) alight; he must never place it on the 
ground, for fear of a bush fire. Another boy 


OF THE TOP FLOOR OF THE BEE-HOUSE SHOWN ABOVE 


will stand by with a wheelbarrow, ready to 
wheel the full honey racks to the extracting 
room. The extraction and bottling can be 
carried out quite successfully by native labour. 

Although South Africa is a land of oppor- 
tunity for the commercial apiarist, it is also 
a country presenting unusual difficulties. For 
example, in high veld land the wild or indigenous 
bees are smaller than the domesticated hive bee. 
The drones of these native bees are apt to mate 
with the normal bee and in a short while the 
commer al bee-keeper will be faced with smaller 

These smaller bees make 
0 ; the cell size is irregular and 
the space between the uneven cells is filled in 
by the bees and wasted. When there 
ate two sizes of worker cell (unknown 
in Europe) the queen lays drone eggs 
in the larger cells thus producing a 
large number of unde ed drones. 
In these circumstances the bees think 
the queen is failing (as a failing queen 
always produces drone eggs) and they 
naturally replace her by raising a fresh 
queen, quite disastrous from the 
commercial point of view, though 
interesting biologically. 

In South Africa there are so many 
wild bees (that is, honey bees living 
in a natural state in hollow trees and 
similar places) that, when a commercial 
beg-keeper starts up in a new district, 
he may well find that the saturation 
point in that area has been almost 
reached, for there is a limit, of course, 
to the number of bees which a given 
acreage will support, It is not sur- 
prising that there are so many wild 
bees in South Africa, as the whole 
Continent teems with insect life, Owing 
to the heat and absence of severe win- 
ters, bees living under natural co: 
ditions have a much better chance of 
survival than in England. 

In the Cape, laying workers, that 
is worker bees capable under certain 
conditions of laying eggs (always in- 
fertile) are so prevalent that it is al- 
most impossible to rear queens. As 
soon as the queen is taken from the 
hive, laying workers, instead of queen 
cells, appear. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Lucky lady indeed—for seven long years 
5 Elaine's tea parties have been graced with 
a beautifully designed electric kettle—a G.E.C, 
model purchased just before the war~—her pride, ; M Thi 
aa the envy of her visitors. No wonder Elaine and Ta G\ 9 irst come-—— 
her friends sare keeping 7 ny sharp look-out for a * 

the id thin:  G.E.C are planning to provide y 

in the caonitha 0 come. Ease, efficiency cad conifore : thirst served 
with ‘everything electrical’— are on the way. =¥*. 


EEC. 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





Discriminating people prefer the subtle fragrance 
and flavour of freshly-roasted coffee that is 
scientifically captured and held in every tin of 


LYONS COFFEE 


AROMA SEALED 


i LYONS & COMPANY, LTD., LONDON 
al 
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There is in South Africa no acarine disease which, formerly known 
as Isle of Wight disease, is unknown in the Southern Hemisphere. To 
keep the country free from it and to reduce the risk of bringing in other 
bee diseases {foul brood, etc.}, the importation of bees and honey into 
the Union is prohibited. 

The commercial bee-keeper has a free market for his honey. 
In South Africa you must buy South African honey; you cannot buy 
any other kind! The Union Government imports a limited number of 
queens for breeding purposes but seldom has queens for sale to bee- 
keepers. Consequently one cannot improve one’s stock and must 
accept the indigenous strain with all its limitations. Selective breed- 
ing by the bee-keeper himself is impossible owing to the vast number 
of wild bees. 

Although there are many bee-keepers in Zululand and along the 
South Coast (Natal), care must be taken to avoid the sugar belt. 
When the cane has been cut the bees bring back to the hive sugar 
syrup, which they obtain from the cut cane, instead of nectar—and 
it is not legal to sell sugar syrup as honey! Many bee-keepers in 
England will have had experience of their bees raiding jam factories 
or sweet stalls at country fairs. 

A great menace to the bee-keeper in South Africa is the fish- 
tailed or square-tailed drongo, which the natives call the intengu. 
This bird hovers over the hive when nectar is coming in freely. He 
has, apparently, a sweet tooth. The bees are caught on the wing and, 
as the drongo is a fastidious bird, he rubs each bee on a stone or tree 
trunk (to remove the sting) before eating it, Over three hundred dead 
bees have been counted in the crop of a drongo. A shot gun is the 
only answer to this problem. 

When starting a commercial apiary in South Africa it is not 
necessary to buy bees; in fact, bees are rarely offered for sale. 
Sufficient will be found in the district. If not, then it can be assumed 
there is little suitable flora for them in it. The usual practite is to 
trap stray swarms and to transfer bees from trees, houses, etc., to 
frame hives, Often the bees cannot be obtained without felling a 
valuable tree and even then there may be serious difficulties. 
In such cases the entrance to the nest is covered by a cone of 
wire gauze, pointing upwards. The bees will fly out of their nest 
through the cone but on their return will be unable to find the small! 
aperture and, for a while, will cluster outside their original entrance. 

Meanwhile, the bee-keeper will have placed a modern hive con- 
taining combs of honey and young eggs as close as possible to the old 
entrance, If the nest is high up a tree, it will be necessary to erect 
a temporary wooden stand. The bees will eventually enter the hive, 
attracted by the honey and eggs; the latter they will use to raise a 
new queen, for the old queen will not leave the old nest. It takes 
about six weeks to transfer a stock of bees in this manner, by which 
time the brood in the old colony will have emerged and joined the 
new stock. 

Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, over 2,000 feet above sea 
level, lies in a very fertile valley. The hills to the north of the town 
rise another 1,000 feet and are heavily planted with gums (mainly GUM TREES NEAR PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL. FARMERS 
Eucalyptus saligna) and wattle trees. Both are grown for pit props MAY RUN PLANTATIONS OF THESE TREES IN CONJUNCTION 
(for the gold mines on the Rand) and the valuable bark of the wattle WITH BEE-KEEPING, WHICH THEY WOULD REGARD AS A 





is used for tanning leather. In between these hills are several beauti- SIDE-LINE 

ful valieys where, owing to an almost complete absence of frost, ; ; ; . 

citrus fruits, paw-paws, mangoes, avocada pears and bananas grow Some fifty miles from Pietermaritzburg, in very wild country, is a 
profusely. These valleys are ideal bee pasture and several large district known as New Hanover. One could live in South Africa for 
commercial bee-keepers are established there. years without knowing of it. The journey by road (it boasts no railway) 


is interesting, as one passes the well- 
known Howick Falis (365 feet in 
height). York, the next landmark, 
consists of one very small Indian 
store. There are several large farms 
in New Hanover, each of about 1,000 
acres. The farmer we visited grows 
gums and wattles and runs bees as a 
side-line. He has constructed from 
local timber a remarkable bee-house of 
which he is justly proud. Ina semi- 
tropical country bees do well in a 
house of this kind, as they are well 
shaded from the intense summer heat 
and are also protected from the chill 
winter winds. 


A peculiarity of bee-keeping in 
Natal is that most of the surplus honey 
is gathered in the winter and spring. 
There is no summer flow, owing to the 
intense heat and lack of moisture at 
that season. Compared with England, 
therefore, the position is reversed and 
in South Africa it is often necessary 
to feed the bees at mid-summer. 

There does not seem to be the 
same interest in bee-keeping in South- 
ern Rhodesia, where I live at present. 
This is probably due to the absence 
of suitable flora and the fact that the 
bees in the Territory are said to be 
most vicious, as the following adver- 
tisement in the Rhodesia Herald of 
July 15, 1946, seems to show-—"' Bees 
3 make life a misery, We will rid your 

QVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT PRETORIA‘ house of these pests.”’ 
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the famous centre 
VA FOR ALL WINTER SPORTS IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE 
15 Hotels of all classes — 4 Skiliftx --. Swisn Ski School — Rich programme 


of Sports and Social Events —Ice Hockey — Skating -— Curling —Ski Races 
--~ Horse Races etc. 








Ask your Travel Agent or the Arosa Information Office for illustrated booklets. 





“Lend me your Kershaws”’ 





presiding genius of the fashionable society which frequented 
m Eighteenth Century Bath, was a close friend of Dr. William Oliver, 
Theatre Glasses by SHAW. You THE “BUOU H inventor of the famous Bath Oliver Biscuit. The tradition of 


elegance and good taste which made Bath Olivers so popular with 


cannot always obtai est seate—but : 
the ‘beau monde’ of those brilliant days still survives. 


you can always take #@ur KERSHAWS 
with you. So compact that they fit 
easily into your pocket or evening bag-— 
so optically perfect that, wherever your 


seat in the house, you can catch every — Lente Pane incioeing e 
subtlety of expression at the play, follow chase Tax on Purse 
each detail of movement at the Ballet. 3 


Where 4 eyes are concerned, only GSD | BISCUITS 


are good enough. © 
a 8 ia! 37/41, Mortimer Street, W.t. 
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When you tequite rere 


A CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
CATERPILLAR SERVICE 
OR CATERPILLAR SPARES 


OU are invited to get into touch with the House of Olding. 
Our longassociation with Caterpillar Tractors together with our 
unrivalled service facilities combine to ensure your complete 
satisfaction. We are not only specialists in this field, we are 


enthusiasts, and this enthusiasm is behind everything we do. 


HATFIELD HERTS 
Telephone: Hatfield 2333 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD 


Midland Service & Spares Depot: Bilston, Staffs. Tel. : Bilston 4173) 
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HIGHEST YIELDERS OF 4 PER CENT 


MILK AT LOWEST FEEDING COSTS. 
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AYRSHIRES ARE ALWAYS AN 
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INVESTMENT - NEVER A 








THERE ARE MORE ATTESTED 
AYRSHIRES THAN ANY OTHER 
BREED IN BRITAIN. 
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information from 
HUGH BONE, Secretory 
% Ayrshire Cattle Herd Sook Seciety 
{ RACECOURSE ROAD, 
AYR ~ - SCOTLAND 
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He always took his bread and spread, his bacon and egg, hiv 
boiled beef and carrots wholly for granted. Rationing—well, 
that was something to do with war. Afterwards everything 
would be all right. But now he finda that everything is far 
from right with the farm of the world. The shortage of food 
bas lifted his eyes from the shop counters where food just 
happened along, to focus on the fields where food must be grown 
expertly, laboriously and in its own unalterable time, He now 
realises thet he bus always lived inescapably on the land. If be 
is to be well fed, the soil of his country must he well fed. Fed 
with the muck from the midden. Fed also with those fertilizers 
which are making the soil of our counties more productive 
than ever before. That is why even the lorry driver as well as 
the farmer has good cause to remember— 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


No. 10 of a series pus out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our counery. 


AGRICULTURAL 
3-4 Ton TRAILER AXLE 


SUITABLE FOR ALL VEHICLES. STANDARD TRACK. 


Ideal for Farmers, Estate Owners and Market Gardeners, 
Timber Hauliers, etc. 





Weight Complete—approx, 68 cw, 
One foot wider - - - @& 


5-inch Twin Solid Rubber Cushion Tyred Wheels. 


LONG LIFE AND TROUBLE FREE. 
Tubular Axles with Body Platforms. 


Large 3-in. diameter Twin Timken Roller Bearings. 
GREASE-CONTAINED HUBS. 
CARRIAGE . 


PAID. £13 : 18:0 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS STOCK 


TALBOT PLOUGH COMPANY 


TALBOT ROAD, PORT TALBOT, SOUTH WAS 
Telephone ; Port Talbot 949. Telegrams : Talbot Sort Talbot. 


PERMIT 
FREE. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF POLLED CATTLE 


By ERIC L. C. PENTECOST 


ONE OF OUR NATIVE POLLED HERDS. 


N these days of State propaganda it is so con- 
] stantly being dinned into us that Britain 
can make it that it is perhaps as well to 
remember that in some respects Britain has been 
appallingly slow in making it. The polling of 
horned beef breeds of cattle is a case in point. 

Even to the layman it is obvious that horns 
on cattle are, to say the least of it, no asset in 
these days of domesticity. In the wild state 
they provided a means of defence, but in the 
stockyards they are a veritable nuisance, as any 
farmer will tell you; so far as beef cattle are 
concerned, horns reduce the number of cattle 
one can put in a fattening yard and cause 
frequent injury to cattle in these yards. Many 
thousands of pounds are spent annually, both 
here and in America, in artificially removing or 
burning off the horns, and in the U.S.A. a con- 
siderable number of cattle die as a result of this 
operation owing to subsequent attack by screw- 
worm. Yet although these facts have been 
known for more than half a century, no progress 
had been made in Britain up to 1939 in the 
natural polling of two of our most important beef 
breeds—the Hereford and the beef Shorthorn. 

In this country, at the present time, we have 
only two naturally polled Beef breeds—Aber- 
deen-Angus and Galloway. The Aberdecn- 
Angus, though first-rate beef cattle, lack the 
ranging ability requisite for the big ranches of 
the United States and Australia as they will not 
gtaze more than five miles from 
watet. Galloways and Belted Gallo- 
ways also produce excellent beef, but 
while they can exist under condi- 
tions too Bleak for most cattle and 
seem to thrive on the poorest of pas- 
tures, they are much slower in 
maturing than our principal beef 
breeds and are very difficult to get 
more than three-quarters fat. 

In America, 4 start was made 
over thirty years ago in the polling 
of the Hereford ; to-day the polled 
Hereford is gaining ground by leaps 
and bounds on the American conti- 
nent and considerable quantities 
have been exported both to Australia 
and to the Argentine. Moreover, 
America has not only polled a large 
proportion of her Hereford herds, 
but she has also naturally polled 
beef Shorthorns and, in the dairy 
breeds, polled Ayrshires. 

Britain has ever been regarded 
as the stock-fgrm of the world, and 

ve always looked 
lenishment of their 


depleted or in-bred herds. If we had polled 
Herefords and polled beef Shorthorns on our 
stock-farms to-day, America, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand and the Argentine would 
be large and eager buyers; but we have not, 
because Britain did not make it. In our com- 
placency we have been slow and unenterprising, 
and we have missed the boat. Thus, al) coun- 
tries wanting such polled beef breeds—and they 
do want them—must turn to the U.S.A. 

I once asked an American cattleman how 
their polled Herefords originated and was told 
that, in the beginning, one or two polled calves 
were born as ‘freaks of Nature.’’ Since, to one 
who studies genetics, there is a sound biological 
reason for every so-called freak of Nature, I was 
tempted to retort that over here they some- 
times tell you it’s the stork that brings the 
babies! To a “geneticist,” the polling of 
a horned breed is a simple, straightforward busi- 
ness. From a breeder's point of view, it requires 
an intimate knowledge of cattle combined with 
good judgment and patience. Anyhow, here is 
the recipe : 

Mate your horned cows to a naturally 
polled bul! such as Red Aberdeen-Angus if your 
herd is a beef breed, or to a Red Poll if it is 
a dairy breed; this mating will yield 100 per 
cent. polled hybrid calves. Mate the hybrids 
back to the original horned breed; 50 per cent. 
of the result of this mating wifl be polied and 





A FIRST BACK-CROSS 


Farmer and Stock Breeder 





BELTED GALLOWAYS ON MR. PENTECOST’S FARM IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


50 per cent. horned. Mate the 50 per cent. 
polled back to the original horned breed and 
you will again get 50 per cent. polled and 50 per 
cent, horned ; these polled calves will now resem- 
ble your original breed as to seven-eighths. 
Again mate the polls back to the original 
horned breed, and again you will have 50 per 
cent. polled and 50 per cent. horned; but these 
polled calves will resemble your original breed 
as to fifteen-sixteenths. Again mate these polls 
back to your original breed, and again you will 
get 50 per cent. polled and 50 per cent, horned; 
and these polled calves will resemble your 
original breed as to thirty-one - thirty-seconds. 
In other words, you have now almost exactly 
reproduced your original breed, with the excep- 
tion that it is now polled, To stabilise this com- 
dination of characteristics and make the breed 
pure as regards its polled appearance, these last 
polled animals are inter-bred and from this 
inter-breeding a polled bull is selected and test- 
mated, ile. he is allowed to serve, say, eight 
females of the original horned breed, and if ali 
the resultant calves are completely polled you 
will know that this particular bull is pure as 
regards the polled characteristic and can be used 
for mating with your last group of polled heifers 
for the enlargement of your new polled breed. 
Some of these heifers will still have the horned 
characteristic lying dormant in them, but the use 
of your pure buli will reduce the number of 
impure animals by 50 per cent, in 
each generation, so that within a 
few generations your new polled 
herd becomes virtually pure. 

One word of warning; first of 
all, be quite certain in your own 
mind that your intended final polled 
product will be a distinct asset to the 
cattle industry, and do not start 
such an undertaking unless you are 
prepared to carry it through to its 
ultimate conclusion. If you are 
tempted to stop the back-crossing 
half-way and start inter-breeding, 
possibly you will get so much vari- 
ation in individuals of the new breed 
as to have made the whole thing a 
complete waste of time and money. 

Simple, isn’t it? But there are 
one or two minor ingredients in the 
mixture that I have omitted to 
mention, and they are; a lot of 
trouble, plenty of patience, expendi- 
ture of a small fortune and half a 
lifetime. Your reward—the quiet 
satisfaction of something accom- 
plished, something done. 
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PLANS FOR GOODINGS 


N this Jubilee Number, Goodings, the 
Country Lire farm in Berkshire, cannot 
vie with the other interests of the paper 

when the past is recounted. Nodoubtaninterest- 
ing story could be told of the triumphs and dis- 
appointments that have attended the farming 
of these 800 acres in the last fifty years, but that 
story would have no particular concern for us, 
It is only in the past four years that Goodings 
became a Country Lirr enterprise, and it is 
only now that we can progress along the road we 
mean to take. 

While war conditions persist, as they do 
still to-day, farm policy at Goodings must con- 
form to the national needs. The acreage of 
wheat grown is still abnormally jarge. Indeed, 
it is slightly in excess of the quota set by the 
War Agricultural Committee, and so is the 
potato acreage. We have no desire to shirk our 
responsibilities, and if we can by judicious 
manuring grow these direct human food crops 
without financial loss, which at the 1947 prices 
we should be able to do, it seems right to 
respond to the call for maximum acreages even 
if this sets back the day when the fertility of 
the farm as a whole can be raised to a more 
satisfactory standard, 

Before 1939 Goodings consisted of roughly 
one-third arable land, one-third moderate 
pasture and one-third rough grazings. There 
was no incentive then to full production. Every 
farmer sought the most economical ways of 
using his land to give a return that would at 
least meet costs. On hilly ground that is not 
naturally fertile high farming was not considered 
the cure for low prices, and this opinion was 
justified by the experience of farmers all over 
the country. From 1939 onwards all the rough 
gtazings that were ploughable and most of the 
better pasture land have come under the plough, 
and have contributed their share to the nation’s 
granary. The contribution has not always been 
large, nor has it always been profitable. There 
were no great reserves of stored fertility in the 
soil waiting to be cashed in corn, So the 
muck-cart must be keep busy. Moreover, some 
of the steeper fields have proved expensive to 
cultivate and harvest. 

Like most other farms, Goodings had to 
make do with the medium-powered tractors and 
medium-sized implements that were available, 
and no wholesale re-equipment was undertaken 
to turn the farm into a thoroughly mechanised 
unit for corn production. At the start of the war 
such an investment, involving several thousand 


“THERE WERE NO GREAT RESERVES OF STORED FERTILITY IN THE SOIL 
WAITING TO BE CASHED IN CORN, SO THE MUCK-CART MUST BE KEPT BUSY” 
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By ANTHONY HURD 





«A LAYING FLOCK OF HENS WILL CERTAINLY BE ONE MAINSTAY” 


pounds, would probably have paid good divi- 
dends in the past seven years. 

But the future of the farm does not lie in 
extensive grain growing. That phase is already 
passing, and we may expect, with larger supplies 
of grain coming on to the world’s markets, that 
peace-time plans for such farms as Goodings can 
be developed with more certainty. We have a 
Jonger breathing-space now than farmers were 
allowed after the 1914-18 war, and we must use 
that time to good advantage in making prepara- 
tions to fortify our farming against the assaults 
that will come when food is again plentiful in 
the world and the British market with its 
45,000,000 consumers becomes the magnet for 
shipments from all quarters. 

Parliament will in the coming months be 
debating the measures that can best be taken to 
ensure a measure of price stability for the British 





farmer. This stability is the essential background 
to the individual farmer’s plans for the future, 
but the best organised price-fixing machinery 
will not absolve him from using the utmost 
ingenuity in his farming and the most effective 
organisation in the marketing of his produce. 

What should be our project at Goodings ? 
Livestock must be our mainstay, and in the 
conditions that are likely to persist milk seems 
likely to be the surest cash product. We are 
developing an Attested Ayrshire herd which 
will, we consider, make the most economical use 
of the leys, or short-term grazings, which 
obviously suit the farming conditions. A piped 
water supply is now laid on to all the fields that 
will in turn come to leys and be grazed, While 
the time has not come when we can get into 
full stride with alternate husbandry, grass 
alternating in three-year spells with tillage 
cropping, we are seeking to establish through 
comparison of six different ley mixtures the 
types of seed mixtures and the grazing manage- 
ment that will give the best returns. Sixteen 
lucerne mixtures, different strains being used 
with different grasses, have also been put down 
in trial plots. 

The main objective will be economical milk 

roduction. There may also be room for a 
small beef herd, such as the farm carries to-day 
on the outlying land away from the buildings. 
A small flock of grass sheep may be fitted in as 
scavengers to turn to account the grass that is 
surplus to the needs of the dairy herd. A laying 
flock of hen§ will certainly be one mainstay. 
The dairy herd will not be increased beyond 
60 milking cows, which is likely to prove the 
upper limit for our accommodation in the new 
covered yard and milking parlour. There is a 
limit also to the number of milking cows that 
can be managed economically as a unit with due 
regard to human factors and bovine factors in 
dairying. For Goodings, 60 milking cows seems 
likely ta be the right number, even when the 
time comes to take in hand 300 acres of the 
estate which was let off some years ago. 

When all the land is in due rotation the 
grain acreage is likely to be stabilised at about 
250 acres and to deal economically with this a 
combine-harvester will be wanted. Application 
in proper form has been made and we wait our 
turn hopefully. Equipped in modern style but 
without any extravagant outlay, Goodings 
should be able to carry tljg much higher wages 
bill that is likely to be a permanent feature of 
British farming compared with a generation ago 
and meet fair competition from all quarters. 
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GARDEN NEWS 


1 U for nigh on 150 years Cuthbert’s nurseries have been famous for the high quality of th 
ny stack, Here tre some outstanding HEREACEOUS tema or ren ae a 
il add beauty and enchantment to your garden. Ail strong, well-grown plants. 


RUSSELL LUPINS, resetected end Improved. Collaction of most won- 
jt colours, scarlets, rich _ flames, ks, 
four oflects, 12/6 dee » Yao 3. here 


sarective ewa-colau' 
OBLPHINIUMS, essentisl for all flower borders, Really large, tall- 
growing, va seranies ee ee ne grormous tpkes of beautiful flowers in a 
wide colou a doz. 













ALSTARO! RIAs oreny aks Lity, fine-cut flower. 15/- doz. 

ANCHUSA. Opal, pals blue, Morning Glo: blue. 15/- doz. 
NTHEMIS, Fine-cut flowers, orange or yel tows Popa jox. 

UILEGIA, Columbine, special tong-epurred hybri ty each, 9/- doz. 

in variety, Spirestike plancs with feathery spikes. ip ‘each, 


cabana, in many beautiful varieties. Is doz. 
CENTAURBA, perennial Cornflower, pink or blue. 15/- doz. 
CHRYEANTH rd "4 peximum, the famous Shasca Daisy, single and 


dauble 901 si dex. 
COREOFSIS Erandifiora, golden yetlow, fasts @ long time cut. 15/- 


cononcun Ler a ideal for cutting. 18/+ doz. 
Ors, steal-blue balkahe, blooms, 15/- doz. 
GAILLARD, one mixed hybrids, very useful for cutting. 1/9 each, 


oeun eee, and yellow. 15/- doz. 

YPSOPHILA peniculaca, deinty white flowers. 15/- doz. 
MELERTOM, lovely orange and yellow aheses:: 13/- doz. 
HELIANTHUS, Perennial Sunflower. Sf doe 
HOLLYHOCKS, tall growing, aingle and double, Ij- euch. JO Sve: 

NEPETA, the famous “Catmint,”” mauve ae scented, 15/- d 
GENOTHERA, the Evening Primrose. 15/- dex, 
ee on popey, oy, hate rich red blooms. 1S doz. 
Hives ee inesa Lantern Plant, fine for decoration. 
cs, 


pt }. Mra. Sinkins and other poputer sores. 12/6 dox. 
RETHAUMS, singles and doubles, in choice variety. 15/- doz. 

RUDSECKIAY valuable aa cut flowers, call und greet. 15}- dex. 

SIDALCEA Monarch, red, clustered blooms. | if~ doz. 

SOLIDAGO, “Golden Wings. ' 15/- doz, 

STATICE Latifolia, purplish-biue, for drying for vases in winter. 


TAIVOMA, Kniphofia, Red-hot Poker for large mixed borders. 


HEDGING AND SCREENING Privat, 9 rt u green teal, fase. 
growing, 1h go? 65/- 100. 203 
LONICERA NITADA. Very Srnatental with attractive 
follaga. 1 ca 1 f. BO/- 100. 1 ta 2 fe 100/- 100. 
Orders under 20/- add I/- carr., ate. 





HE winch generates immense 

pulling power. The drive from 
the tractor is transmitted through 
the gear box of the winch to the 
winding drum, the anchor taking For thnber hauling, land clearing, 
all the strain off the tractor. This mote draining and all kinds of 
winch will stand up to the ae heavy pulling jobs. Works with any 
tests. It isa great time saver, and  gactor hav power take-off, 
can be attached to or detached from rahe te 


the tractor within two minutes. Apply for illustrated 
Send P.C. for Spring No. of CUTHBERT’S GARDENING TIMES 


a 4 leaflet “A" 
R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, GOFFS OAK, HERTS TRACTOR WINCH 


The Nation's Nurserymen Since 1797. THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON + Rernstaote 7782 & 2208 
a 





| GREEN CROP AND 
HAY LOADER 


The ‘*HOSIER”’ 


Made by WILMOT’S Patent No. 558475 





REGISTERED PEDIGREE 


BRITISH 
FRIESIANS 





hold the record for the 
MOST COWS TO GIVE 
1,000 ibs. OF BUTTER 
in one year 


PERFORMANCE (5 PROOF. 


‘atowvew HOUSE, nearer, LONDON WL2. PHONE: HOLEQRN 6600 


Price £114 
Good Delivery. Send for Leaflet. 


S.M: WILMOT &G., Led. 


‘ ST. PHILIPS, BRISTOL 
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RANSOMES 








BY APPOINTMENT 
. WEBS & SONS, LTD. 


IF 


you have discovered through 


experience the true economy 


of buying the best for your 


Garden, you will find 


Webbs’ 1947 Garden Guide 


indispensable. Valued the year 
round by those to whom quality 
and trueness to type do make a 
difference. Free on request to 
all interested in Pedigree 
Vegetable Seeds, Scotch-grown 
Seed Potatoes, Fertilizers, Flowers 
and Plants. 

Your request for a free copy is 
cordially invited. 


WEBBS 


STOURBRIDGE 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE “ T.T. ATTESTED ”' BEEF BREED 


(Only Bulls from T.T. Attested Herds are 
accepted for the Society's Shows and Sales) 










, ; 
en est. 
\ 18% 
AAMSOMOE, BMS & JEFFERIES (TO, 
OtweLe WOART, IPAWICN, 


















Res! kept adjacent to 
water supply. Connected 
tO tap as illustration. 
‘The water runs through 
‘hub of reel. Hose u- 
colled and cotied wnttst 
water is running through. 
All joints water tight. 
‘Hove is never dtscntunce- 
ted from reel. 


Stand {a im two halves 
and tn enaity aasetnbiod. 
Hove 1s connected to 
inlet and outlet by sult. 


All steet parts ane wseuted 
DY an approved rust 
Proofing process Before 
Deing fngily sprayed and 
How enamelled. 






TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE A HEREFORD BULL 


SHOWS AND SALES AT HEREFORD 


BULLS: [8th Feb., {8h March, 22nd April, 1947. 
FEMALES : 2ist April, 1947. 


. Apply : A eh Srdac usex 
THE HEREF HERD BOOK SOCIETY 


3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 









INN SRNIES, Use OF THE Hose day 
en 





The ‘‘Water-Sprite’ Garden Hose Reel ts far more than « reel 
for just coiling and storing the hose. Used, with the hese on the 
real—no kinks, tangles or awkward loops. Hose can be wound 
or unwound on reel wi 


thout turning off water. Keeps hose clean. 
Obtaineble from Leading Leadon and Provincia! Stores, stee from Herdwaremen and leonmengert. 


Makes winding easy. 
THE WATER-SPRITE CO., ALDRIDGE, WALSAI 
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FARMING NOTES 


CONTROLS AND PRICES 


found many surprises in the Government's 

Agriculture Bill. Indeed, most of the 
provisions affecting them have been fully dis- 
cussed for months past between the Ministry 
of Agriculture and their representatives. It was 
expected that the agricultural executive com- 
mittees in the counties would be given perma- 
nent life and there was obviously a strong case 
for allowing appeals against the committees’ 
decisions on major matters to go before a 
tribunal under an independent chairman. He 
is to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor and 
to have sitting with him a representative of 
landowners and farmers, together with two 
assessors with professional agricultural qualifi- 
cations, Such as surveyors. The proposed Agri- 
cultural Land Commission is a near approach 
to land nationalisation on a limited scale and 
this the politicians will watch closely, But the 
many clauses that tidy up the arrangements 
between landlord and tenant are on sound lines. 
The good tenant and the good landlord who 
meet their obligations fully will score as they 
should. There is practical sense, too, in the 
proposals to provide more smallholdings for 
experienced farm-workers who want to better 
themselves and are prepared to take the risks 
of farming on their own account. I must confess 
that the price-fixing provisions in the Bill 
mystify me. Guaranteed prices and assured 
markets for the produce of our farms will 
remain the foundation of agricultural develop- 
ment. Without stability in the markets the 
must elaborate provisions for ensuring good 
husbandry and good estate management will 
be meaningless. The February review of 
farm prices will show how far the Government 
will stand by their undertakings to home 
producers in the face of the mounting supplies 


[i cund anys and farmers have not 





A MURMURATION OF 





STARLINGS 


In the language of the countryside, a flock of starlings is a ‘ murmuration’ 
Pharmacy has an equilly specialized language of its own. For example, the 
‘ superscription ’ of a prescription is the symbol @ (abbreviated from thr 
Latin recips — ‘ take thou ”) which appears at the top of the list of ingre- 
dients, Among the general public the best-known name in pharmacy is, 
of course, that of Boots, recognised everywhere as an assurance of the 
highest standards in medical supplies of every kind. 


GFLBB «.rrcnold word thronghout the country 


of American grain that will be available for 
shipping here later in the year. 


Seed Potatoes 


COTLAND and Northern Ireland have a 
high reputation for the seed potatoes which 
they send to England, Scotland’s reputation 
suffered for a year or two because of reports 
of poor quality seed being sent, but stricter 
inspections are remedying this. It is, however, 
worth knowing that excellent seed potatoes 
can also be produced in some upland districts 
in the south and south-west of England. Before 
the war it was recognised in Devon and Cornwall 
that seed potatoes saved from crops grown in 
the Chagford district would do exceptionally 
well, whereas seed produced near Torquay 
usually gave very poor crops. In the Seale- 
Hayne Annual, Mr, A. Beaumont and Mr, L. N, 
Staniland say that it is now known that the 
incidence of virus diseases is the main factor in 
determining the falling off of yield. The rate of 
spread of virus diseases is much greater in the 
Torquay district than around Chagford. These 
diseases are carried by greenfly, especially the 
peach aphis, and greenfly are much more 
prevalent in some districts than others. It is 
where the greenfly are either very scarce or 
absent that conditions are especially suitable 
for the production of seed potatoes, There is 
now a Devon and Cornwall Seed Potato Growers’ 
Association which serves consumers in the 
districts of Dartmoor, Exmoor and the Black- 
down Hills in Devon and Bodmin Moor in 
Cornwall, and also the coastal areas in North 
Cornwall and North Devon. West Cornwall is 
excluded because the aphis chiefly responsible 
for the spread of virus diseases spends the winter 
on plants of the cabbage and cauliflower family. 
Seed potato crops must therefore be grown in 
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By CINCINNATUS 


isolation from winter brassice and also from 
violets and anemones, which are the winter 
hosts of Myzus persicae, as well as from other 
potatoes, Most of the members’ farms are 
between 750 and 900 ft. above sea level, and 
main crop varieties, as well as earlies like Arran 
Pilot and May Quecn, are grown for the sale of 
seed in the south-western counties, 


Wheat Threshing 

HRESHING contractors have been finding 

business rather slack. This is not only 
because of poor weather conditions but also 
because of the poor condition of much of the 
wheat in rick. The last official figures given by 
the Minister of Food are that 231,000 tons of 
home-grown wheat were sold to approved 
buyers in September and 290,000 tons in 
October, The amount certified as non-millable 
was about 7,000 tons in September and 24,500 
tons in October. In the southern half of 
England it seems certain that the later thresh. 
ings will show an even higher proportion of 
non-millable wheat. Farmers are deliberately 
keeping in rick most of the wheat likely to be 
classed as non-millable. The rule that any 
sample showing more than 25 per cent. of 
sprouted grain should be classed as non-millable 
was unduly onerous, and with some ingenuity 
the millers and bakers can no doubt make use of 
grain showing up to one-third of sprouted grains 
provided that it is otherwise in reasonable 
condition, Obviously they cannot use mouldy 
grain, although one does find some strange dis- 
coloration in the loaf nowadays. As it is likely 
that the hold-up in wheat shipments from 
America will be overcome by the early spring, 
it seems common sense to give farmers here 
every inducement to thresh as much wheat as 

(Continued on page 69} 


TYPES 


ONE HUNDRED different SIZES 


There Is 3 Whitlock cart or trailer to suit every job 
and from this multi-purpose range Whitlock’s can meet 
quantity orders at home or abroad backed by one 


hundred per cent service. 


Write and tell us the type you want, the work It is to 
do and we will send you our illustrated catalogue. 


VIITLOCK 2 6 VEHICLES 


LTD. GREAT YELDHAM, ESSEX, 


ieedham £05 2.23 
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“The loss of foodstuffs 


from rats alone in 
Britain amounts to 


£50,000,000 a year.” 


From t ht 
Minister or State’ Mr Ne ene ie 
Emergency Conference on European Cereals 


The British Ratin Company’s 
nation-wide service will help 
you with your particular rat 

or mice problem. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 7621 


Main Branches at Belfast, ae: 21835; Birmngham, Tel. Central 1097 ; 
Bristol, Tel. 23683 ; Cardj 724 ; Edinbur, h, Tel, 22914 ; Glasgow, 
Tel. Central 4694 ; Guild ord Tel. Abinger 28) i Leeds, Tel. 23234; 

Letchworth, Tel. 576; Averpool, Tel. Central "8922 ; ' London, Tel. 
Abbey 7621 ; frmit het ees Deansgate 2102; Newcaitle, Tel. 21348 ; 
Nottingham, Tel. 2637; Salisbury, Tel. 3658 ; Sheffield, Tel. 23555 








FISHER HUMPHRIES 
TRACTOR PLOUGHS ar 


eturet’ ry 


man ° 


Fisher Humphries have been building Farm Machinery for 
more than a hundred years and were established in their 
present factery in 1880. The fact that many of thelr early 
Threshing Machines are stlil giving trouble-free service Is 
proof of the excellence of design and quality of workmanship 
—features which continue to distinguish present day F.H. 
products. 

ta addiction to the Thresher and tes accessories the range 
now includes — The Baler —the finest on the Market —- The 
Tractor Plough — which is winning renown for itself In all 
parts of the country —and Cast Iron Tractor Wheel Centres 
of highest quality at lowest prices. 





FISHER HUNPHRIES & CO.LTD 


avriast wore s PER RHWORE woane s, 
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DONT LOOK NOW-B8UT 
/ THINK SOME PEDIGREE 
JERSEYS ARE COMING 





Top-quality pedigree Jerseys and Guernseys will pay 
handsomely. These high milk yielding cattle—a 30-cow 
herd grosses £600 a year—come from an attested area. 
Their milk is worth 8d. a gallon more than ordinary milk 
(4d. for T.T. and 4d. quality premium). On a 600-gallon 
yleld this represents £20 a year per cow. 


English Cattle Importers are specialists in Pedigree 
Jerseys and Guernseys. Our farms Department will 
undertake to assist in the selection and management of 
any herd formed through this concern. You want the 
best Cattle, we have them. Inspection invited. 


ENGLISH CATTLE IMPORTERS 


WIX FARM . WEST HORSLEY 
SURREY 


Proprietor: Captain H. A. S. Clarke. 


MidGiT 


42 BHP SELF PROPELLED 


TOOL CHASSIS 


PAT. NO. 5h 8580 















The standard machine 
can be used for seeding 
or close hoelng of up 


to six rows at a time. 






HAND PICKING, HAND SINGLING. HAND 
WEEDING - but MACHINE ASS/STED!/ 


With the “Ultra Low Gear Attachment’’ (£26 !s. 9d.) the 
Midget, travelling se down to 5ft. per minute, conveys two or 


7 possibly more be cubrrnte over the ground sitting 


comfortably and within easy reach of it, thus 
speeding up the work and reducing the effort. 
(Delivered) 
with 4 


Write now for itlustrateddeofiet 
sets of hoes 














SEAT CAN BE 
LOWERED TO WITHIN 
6’ FROM GROUND 








50 PALL MALL 
LONDON S.W.! 


MWD E0022 LONDON, $.¥ 


REGISTERED OFFICES & WORMS: AROYLE ST, NECHELLS, BIAMINGHAM, 


COUNTRY 


possible in January and February. 
The weather may decide that little 
threshing can be done, but every ton 
of wheat that can be marketed, both 
millable and non-millable, will be a 
very welcome addition to the essen- 
tial supplies for the loaf and for 
feeding-stuffs for dairy cows and 
poultry. 


Hens on Grass 


N these days when ordinary 

feeding-stufis are so short we do 
well to recognise that poultry can 
find a considerable part of their 
living on pasture if the herbage is 
good, I do not know of any com- 
parative trials in this country, but 
at Cornell; University in the United 
States experiments have been carried 
out over five years to test the value 
of pasture to growing pullets. 
Groups of pullets were reared on 
bare range and similar groups 
on pasture. Some had unrestricted 
feeding and some limited rations. 
There was little difference in the 
gains of the various groups at the end of the 
growing period except when the ration was 
greatly restricted, but there was considerable 
saving of grain and mash in the case of the birds 
on pasture. The birds on bare range consumed 
from 7 to 17 per cent. more food than birds on 
pasture with free choice of food and 22 per cent. 
more than birds on pasture with restricted feed- 
ing. Subsequent egg production was not in- 
fluenced by the different upbringing of the 
various groups. The important practical point 
is to give the birds free range of fresh, clean 
pasture. Ona mixed farm the ideal is to run the 
poultry on leys which will later be ploughed for 
tillage cropping, 


Australia Buys Pedigree 


EW SOUTH WALES, through her Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. I. H, Graham, and a 


SPRINGBOK 


BARBED WIRE 


FENCE LAYER ~/ 


For easy, speedy and 
economical laying and 
straining of barb, galvanised 
‘or electrical fencing. Also 
for reclaiming or rewinding 
existing fences. 

ONE MAN CAN LAY_ 200 
VARDS IN UNDER ONE 
HOUR over rough ground. 
Sturdy and practical. 


Price’&15 10 0 


Complete, Ex Works. 
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EQUIPMENT THAT MAKES FOR ECONOMY IN 


CULTIVATIONS 


party of Government buyers, has been select- 
ing pedigree cattle, both dairy and beef, and 
also sheep, pigs and goats for shipment. 
They are being bought for private traders 
and for the Government's experimental farms. 
Australia, in contrast to New Zealand, has 
always taken smal! numbers of pedigree stock 
from Britain. The bogy of foot-and-mouth 
disease did not deter Australian farmers from 
replenishing their stud stock from the fountain 
head. Indeed at one time a Government 
subsidy was paid to help Australian farmers to 
meet the cost of buying and shipping pedigree 
stock from this country. Our green pastures 
and the skill of our breeders maintain cquality 
of type in our best herds that is the envy of 
stock-breeders all over the world. Even the 
Argentine breeders need to come back here 
periodically for bulls in order to keep the blocky, 
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short-legged type of beef animal 
that suits the butcher and the con- 
sumer, There are those who question 
the wisdom of allowing pedigree 
stock to be exported from this 
country, but the export figures are 
not alarmingly big and do not sug- 
Rest that we are draining our herds 
of the best strains. 


Extra Clothing Coupons 


WORD of reminder to other 

farmers that the time has come 
round again to make application for 
the “Industrial Ten"’ supplement of 
clothing coupons for agricultural 
workers. They are available now, 
and the closing date is Febrnary }. 
Farmers apply to the local Ministry 
of Labour offices on behalf of their 
workers, and they can get the extra 
coupons for themselves if someone 
reputable vouches for the fact that 
they are genuine working farmers, 
My men are also wanting replace- 
ment of their vacuum flasks. This is 
not tvo easy to manage ax the 
number of permits allowed through the N.F.U, 
seems to have been cut down drastically. Yet 
my wife tells me that she was lately able to buy 
two vacuum flasks without a permit. The price 
was double the price for the flasks on permit. The 
quality may be better. That remains to be seen. 


Billeting Allowances 
ANY of the benefits and advantages 
allowed to farm-workers in part pay- 
ment of wages are valued to-day far below an 
economic basis. For instance, the billeting 
allowance when a farmer provides board and 
lodging for a man is only 25s. a week in several 
counties. Now that the farm-worker is earning 
a minimum of £4 a week there is no reason for 
this hidden subsidy to wages. This is one 
question which the Agricultural Wages Boards 
will be expected to sort out. 


POTATO 


Write for the 


- SPRING CATALOGUE 


Supplied by your usual Stockist or apply diract to: 


The BRAMBER ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 


Catele Trailer and Horse Box Manufacturers 
SPRINGBOK WORKS, WATERLOO RD., LONDON, N.W.2. Gladstone 5447. 


Branches: 76, James Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow: Durban Works, Willand, Devon. 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES 


PUMPING MILKING 
LIGHTING SAWING 
CHAFF CUTTING ETC. 


Air cooled. Up to 1000 C.C. 


Mfrs, | Dowgian (Kingtwoed) Lid., Bristel, 


WER UNITS 


Anemones, 
Ranunculus, 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS 


Montbretias 
Chrysanthemums, 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
INCLUDING SWEET PEAS, ETC. 


Lowis Seeds—Ideal for Gifts 





103034 


Special Discount for Municipal 
Authorities, Allotment Societies, 
Clubs, etc. 


Please encloses 1d. stamp for CATALOQUE 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd. 
66, Boston, Lincs. 


London 
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™ saicone™ 
SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Translucent green jade table scraan. in cantemporary Ivory stand. 
Chien-Lung, (736-1795, Height, 13 inches. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Tal: Whitehall $275 (3 Hines) EST. 1772 


Cables: Spink, London 





P. & D. COLNAGHI « Co. Lta. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, PRINTS 


BY THE 


OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


“THE PRODIGAL SON," by ALBRECHT DURER 
C.D. 10 (about 1497) B38 
GALLERIES : 
14 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telegrams : “'Colneghi, Piecy, Londen.” Telephone : Regent [943-44 


BY APPOINTMENT TO LM, QUEEN MARY 


FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS,.n. 


THE CORNFIELD 
A coms ol oe ah John Constable, R.A, (1776-1837). 114"x014" 
beautiful. 


Beouty ts is Goa't Handurting. pesiced Kingaley. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 


146, New Bond Street, W.I. Tel: MAY. 0834. 6 West Béth Street 


By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 


Old ChineselCeledon Tripod od Jardins. softy on stone 7a" Olam. 1a" 
Ming Dynasty 148-1 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


\ Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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ENGLISH LOCKS of the EIGHTEENTH CENT URY 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 





1.—BRASS LOCK BY JOHN WILKES. From the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


URING the reign of William and Mary 

the art of lock-making had reached a 

very high standard of efficiency and 
dinaverital finish in England. The treat- 
ment of locks had an individual quality 
“‘according to the various fancies of men,’’ (as 
Moxon tells us in his Mechanick Exercises) who 
took pleasure in contriving innumerable varia- 
tions in the making and contriving of their 
wards and guards, Fine locks were treated as 
portable property, and were sometimes affixed 
and removed by tenants in the houses they 
occupied. At the final breach between Queen 
Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough, when 
the latter was asked to remove from her quarters 
in St. James's Palace to make room for Lord 
Cowper, the Queen, going to view the vacated 
apartment, was ‘much displeased at the taking 
away of the brass locks, which, she believed, 
were mostly her own.” 

John Evelyn singles out the “late reforma- 
tion and improvement” in the locksmith’s art 
after the Kestoration, when “ nothing was more 
frequent than all sorts of iron work more ex- 








13.—BRASS ‘BOX LOCK, HANDLE AND,YBOLT FROM THE FRONT DOOR, CHEVENING. 


BRASS FROM SHILLINGLEE 


quisitely wrought and polished than inany part of 
Europe, so a door lock of a tolerable price was es- 
teemed a curiositie even among foraine princes,” 

During the course of the eighteenth century 
there was an uninterrupted chorus of praise for 
the skill and ingenuity of the English locksmith, 
working in the great centres of London, Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton. Don Gonzales, 
ona visit to England in 1730, wrote that London 
mechanics had acquired a great reputation in the 
world ‘‘and in many things not without reason, 
their door and gunlocks being nowhere parallel- 
ed’’; while Reaumur bears witness about the same 
time to the excellence of English locks and keys. 

The anonymous author of a survey of 
English trades (1747) speaks of locksmithing as 
a ‘‘very ingenious Branch [of trade] and not to 
be obtained by mere labour, but requiring 
application and nicety.”” In the same year, 
Campbell said that there was already a sub- 
division of Jabour in the making of the complete 


jock, the smith making the keys, wards, springs | 


and plates, while the founder was employed in 
casting the case (when the case was of brass). In 
box locks, the rectangular form was most com 
mon until the introduction of the mortised move- 
ment. The usual type of brass case was cast 
with plain square edges, or else moulded on edge. 

A box lock (Fig. 3) from the front door at 
Chevening, Kent, shows the simple form with 
no ornament but the applied plate surrounding 
the keyhole; and the accompanying bolt and 


(Right) 2.—LOCK-PLATE OF CHASED AND GILT 


handle for this door can be seen immediately 
above the lock. Enrichments usually took the 
form of applied cast spandrels, as in the lock 
formerly at Hornby Castle, Yorkshire (Fig. 4), 
where these are engraved with foliage. Above 
the keyhole is the cypher of Thomas Osborne 
{created Duke of Leeds in 1694) encircled by 
the Garter, and surmounted by a ducal coronet. 

Mortise locks in which the movement was 
inserted in the woodwork of the door came into 
use about the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In these the door handle was attached 
to a back plate, either solid, or cut out into 
openwork by a fret-saw. In an example from a 
house on St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, the 
backplate centres on an oval escutcheon, 
covered with an engraved slide to mask the 
keyhole. There are two handles of buckle form, 
the smaller working a bolt, the larger the latch. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
English-made locks were still in demand on the 
Continent, and Harris, when going abroad in 
1768, was advised to carry with him, among 
English specialities, brass locks. The design of 
the lock was at this time revolutionised by 
Robert Adam, who in 1767 wrote that the door 
furniture at Nostell was ‘after a new pattern.”’ 
In his designs, the backplate consists of light 
chased and gilt scroliwork centring on the 
door-knob. When so contrived, the door-knob 
was balanced on either side by a knob to work 

(Continued on page 73) 





(Right) 4.—BOX LOCK OF CAST 
AND ENGRAVED BRASS. FROM HORNBY CASTLE. Both early eighteenth century 
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Albert Museum. 


the bolt and by a dummy. The door furniture 
in the Saloon at Saltram (dating from 1768) is 
of this pattern, with acanthus scrolls springing 
from the middle, and having the orifice of the 
keyhole masked by an acanthus pendant (Fig. 8). 
‘This new mortised door furniture was admired 
by a young Frenchman who visited England in 
1784. ‘‘I particularly like the doors,"’ he writes, 
“they are always smooth and shut firmly; 
they are generally made of mahogany two inches 
thick, so that the Jock can be fitted into the 
thickness of the wood anc is never seen; all that 
one sees are the brass bolts, and the key is 
always beautifully made.’ 

A similar type of door furniture was adopted 
by other architects. In the cast and chased door 
furniture designed for Somerset House early in 
George III's reign, the keyhole masked by an 
oval slide with a profile medallion of the King 
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5.--LOCK-PLATE OF CHASED AND GILT BRASS. Circa 1775. From Brocket Hall. 
GILT BRASS WITH A MEDALLION OF GEORGE III, FORMERLY AT SOMERSET HOUSE. Circa 1775. From the Victoria and 
(Right) 7.—GILT METAL DOOR FURNITURE. From Corsham. Circa 1766 
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is set immediately below the door-knob, and this 
group is encircled by a wreath of husks and 
flanked by a foliate scroll, In the door furniture 
at Spencer House the open design is formed as 
an elaborated S, in allusion to the owner’s name. 
In the fine door furniture at Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire (Fig. 5), the keyhole (masked 
by a slide in the form of an urn) is set under- 
neath the door-knob, which is flanked by two 
rams’-head knobs, one a dummy, the other 
working the bolt. The door furniture from 
Shillinglee, Sussex (Fig. 2) follows the pattern 
devised by Robert Adam. 

The prices of 18th-century locks are re- 
corded in some of the builders’ and joiners’ 
handbooks. Naturally, this fine smiths’ work 
was costly, amounting to “£50, nay £100 per 
lock,’’ as we are told in the City and Country 
Purchaser (1703). Later Robert Clavering in his 


tead, N.W.3 
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(Middle) 6.—LOCK-PLATE OF CHASED AND 





Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Vade Mecum (1776) 
wrote that door Jocks, being frequently chased 
and gilded, cost from nine to twelve guineas, 

The names of some of these craftsmen 
working at the royal palaces and at great houses 
have sometimes been preserved, and there are 
scanty record§*of John Wilkes, Josiah Key, 
Bent, Palmer and Edward Gascoyne. The name 
of John Wilkes, the leading locksmith of Bir- 
mingham, occurs in building accounts of a 
number of houses built or altered during the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
Payment to hin in 1694 is recorded for work at 
Chatsworth, and for work at Burley-on-the-Hill 
in the late seventeenth century. Between 1713 
and 1733 he lived in the old Priory Square. 

A type of lock made and signed by Wilkes 
which has on the face ‘‘a figure in relief of a 

(Continued on page 75) 
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8.—DOOR FURNITURE OF GILT BRASS. 
Circa 1768. From Saltram 


cavalier whose spur and boot acted as a cover 
and tell-tale to the key-hole”’ (Fig. 1) is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The inscription 
is :—"*If i had ye gift of tongue i would declare 
& dé no wrong who ye are yt com by stealth to 
impare my Masters welth.”” Another lock by him 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum is of steel, 
with its brass case pierced with a design of 
foliage, and a lock of similar design (Fig. 9) is 
on the chapel door at Arbury, Warwickshire. 
Josiah Key petitioned in 1699 for the post of 
King's blacksmith, to which he was appointed 
in that year. He tells us in his petition that he 
was apprenticed to Wilkinson, locksmith to King 
Charles II and afterwards placed in the service 
of Bache, the royal blacksmith. He supplied 
locks for Hampton Court, St. James’s, Kensing- 
ton Palace and Whitehall, and his bill for work 
done at Hamptoh Court alone amounted to£800. 


William Talman, the 
architect, wrote of Key 
in 1699 that he was “‘the 
most i ious man in 
Engiand” and that he 
was making locks for 
“the King’s bed- 
chamber, the Gallery, 
the little bedchamber 
and the two closetts,” 
and that there was as 
much difference be- 
tween the art of Key 
and of Greenway (a lock- 
smith also employed at 
the Royal Palaces at 
this period) as between 
Vulcan and Venus, 


The door furniture in the State rooms at 
Corsham, Wiltshire (Fig. 7) are cast and chased 
in an unusual design. In 1766, soon after the 
joiner Hobcraft was paid for the doors in this 
apartment, one Palmer was paid £45 7s, 10d. 
and £20, and this man was probably the smith 
of the same name who was brass-founder to 
George III. To Edward Gascoyne, royal lock- 
smith in this reign, there is a handsome tribute 
in Robert Clavering's Carpenter's Vade Mecum, 
3766, where we learn that his locks for ‘* beauty, 
elegance, ease, strength and duration, excel 
everything of the kind that human art has yet 
produced.’’ Gascoyne is also credited with an 
Invention for fastening sashes “which not 
only prevents them from being lifted up by 
external force, but draws them close together . 
and keeps them from shaking.” 


9.—STEEL LOCK WITH BRASS CASE BY JOHN WILKES. From Arbury 
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FIFTY YEARS OF MOTORING = »® +. zason Gipson 


OWADAYS when the benefits of the 
internal combustion engine are shared 
in, directly or indirectly, by practically 

everyone, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to recall the antagonism and repressive legisla- 
tion with which the pioneers were faced. A 
correspondent has kindly sent me the Pro- 
gramme of the First Legal Run of the New Auto- 
motor Carriages in England, published by The 
Attomotor and Horseless Vehicle Journal; the 
copy being dated November 14, 1896. While 
we have certainly advanced since that day in 
the general acceptance of the automobile, it isa 
humbling thought that the leading article 
appearing in the programme could, with slight 
alteration, be published to-day without seeming 
unduly incongruous, Before the passing of the 
Light Locomotive Act of 1896 any vehicle with 
a self-contained power unit, whether a power- 
assisted tricycle weighing 80 Jb. or a traction 
engine of up to 80 tons, was compelled to adhere 
to a speed limit of 4 miles per hour, and have 
an advance guard with a red flag. 

Many rival claims have been made, but it 
is now accepted that the first car 
to run on British roads was the 
Panhard, imported in June, 1895, 
by the Hon. Evelyn Ellis, and 
which he drove from the docks to 
hishome. The early history of the 
internal combustion engine has 
been clouded by many extravagant 
claims, but there is little doubt 
that Lenoir and de Rochas in 
France had experimented as early 
as 1862. The first practical vehicle 
was produced in 1885 by Carl Benz, 
a three-wheeler with a single 
cylinder engine. 

The names of Benz and 
Daimler remind one of the de- 
velopments then going on in 
Germany, which jn those days was 
some years ahead of either Britain 
or the U.S.A. Subsequently the 
efforts of Dr, Fred W. Lanchester 
made up this leeway, and the 
Daimler Motor Co. was formed in 
1896 to market the very advanced 
designs he produced. This is one 
of the few early companies still in 
existence. By a coincidence the 
first company registered in Britain 
was the Allard Motor Co. as early 
as 1891, while one of the newest 
manufacturing concerns in the in- 
dustry to-day has the same trad- 
ing title. 

While the motor-car itself, 
and with it the industry, has cer- 
tainly advanced considerably since 
these early days, there are some 
respects in which the change is 
minute. From the earliest days the 
motor-car has been regarded by 
successive Governments as a lux- 
urious 4lternative to the horse, and car owners, as 
a class, haye been brutally taxed. In 1895 the 
horseless ciriage -was taxed to the extent of £2 2s, 
per annum, while to-day taxation is at the rate 
of £1 per 100 c.c., plus of course the excise duty 
on petrol. There may have been grounds for 
regarding motoring as a rich man’s hobby in 
the early days, but there can be no doubt that 
the present excessive taxation precludes any 
chance of the people’s car becoming a practical 
possibility. 

Our road system has shown practically no 
fundamental change during the last fifty years, 
and when the immense Road Fund was created 
from car taxation, repeated Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, emulating earlier highwaymen, 
seized the money for other purposes. This 
heavy burden of taxation, in any case mis- 
takenly based on engine size alone, has nullified 
the efforts of the industry. Instead of the 
designer having been given freedom to do his 
best in producing the finest possible article for 
a given purpose, he has been confined by 
external and artificial considerations, Serious 
as this has been in the past, it may well mean 


even more to the nation in the future. We are 
rightly told that exports are the life blood of 
the country. In view of this it is difficult to 
accept a system of taxation which has the effect 
of putting our own industries at a disadvantage 
compared to our Transatlantic and Continental 
competitors, 

Despite all the hindrances, intentional and 
otherwise, with which the industry has been 
faced, wonders have been worked in the last 
fifty years. Probably the greatest achievement, 
although difficult to assess, has been the 
increase in reliability. What, in the early days, 
would have been regarded rightly as a major 
adventure is now a matter of routine. The 
advances in speed and performance are more 
easily noticed, as, in spite of detractors the urge 
for speed is a part of us, and right from the 
beginning men have always been found willing 
to match their skill and endurance against 
that of their fellows. 

The Continent led the way in organising 
competitions, The first race was held from 


Paris to Rouen in July, 1894, and resulted in 


A WOLSELEY 10 BESIDE RYDAL WATER IN 1924. 
section tyres, artillery wheels, no front brakes, tiny rear brakes, 
ing of the battery. The last point indicates that 


Panhard and Levassor with anff™persuading my father's cara 20 h.p. Daimler 


victory for MM. 
oil-driven car. The winners’ speed was und 
10 m.ph., but by 1937 the road-racing cars of ©. 
the day were capable of 200 m.p.h. Only 
recently Col, Gardiner, M.C., on a British 
7 h.p. car, raised the class record to the amazing 
speed of 160 m.p.h., and this as a purely per- 
sonal effort, without the help of the industry. 
The figure for the world’s absolute speed 
record of 369.72 m.p.h., held by John Cobb, is 
indeed proof that Britain can make it. It is 
interesting to recall that the motive power for 
Cobb's car was two Napier Lion engines of 
Schneider Trophy type; the Trophy we won 
owing to the generosity of Lady Houston, 
after an apathetic Government had disclaimed 
all interest in furthering national! prestige. 

It is not easy to forecast what the future 
will bring, although one must be safe in assum- 
ing that the internal combuetion engine, as 
we know it, will eventually be superseded, 
Whether this will be by the gas turbine, or by 
harnessing the power of nuclear fission, no one 
can yet tell, But whatever may be the power of 
the future it must first prove itself as more 


efficient and economical. Within another year 
the majority of cars being built will probably 
feature independent springing, and, although 
this is a development perhaps not essential on 
the better-surfaced roads at home, it is one that 
must come if we are tu take advantage of the 
vast markets waiting for our goods overseas. 
Changes, more or less fundamental, are bound 
to come in the system of power transmission. 
The gear-box is surely an anachronism, and the 
car of the near future will be likely to incor- 
porate some method of automatic power 
transmission, enabling the controls to be 
limited to two pedals. This, or a similar 
system, is available to-day on certain cars in 
the U.S.A., and also on the recently announced 
Invicta. Air-conditioning will be certain to 
come a8 a standard fitting; and the use of 
immersion heaters for the radiator, and trickle 
chargers for the battery, will no doubt follow. 

One does not require to think of fifty 
years ago to realise fully the advances that 
have been made; the eatly ‘twenties are long 
enough ago. I can remember vividly in 1921 





isk 


Obvious features of the car are: smal) 
no windscreen wiper and oxternal mount- 
not all modern cars have progressed 


to reach its absolute maximum of 52 m.p.h.; 
Mwhile sparing a thought to the rather flimsy 
tyres, and the certain knowledge that the 
brakes might slow the car down but would 
certainly not stop it at that colossal speed, 1 
can remember, almost as clearly, my father’s 
too outspoken comments on the amount of 
common sense with which he considered 1 had 
been blessed. I know I felt a gay dog for 
days, and firmly believed that almost any day I 
would be wigning some famous Grand Prix, 
In those comparatively recent times the factor 
of reliability was still low, and the average 
outing could not be described as monotonously 
dull, Some people think to-day that the relia- 
bility and sameness of the modern car has 
taken away the spirit of adventure and com- 
radeship so common among early motorists. 
I personally think it regrettable that nowadays 
this spirit is usually found only among that 
small band of enthusiasts who drive for driving's 
sake, and not just as a means of getting from 
one place to another. But no doubt there are 
two opinions on that point. 
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THE HUMBER PULLMAN ™” By J. EASON GIBSON 


"Te Humber Pullman is the largest car in 

the Humber range, and, in fact, one of 
the largest standard production cars in 
the country. It is obviously designed with 
two purposes in mind: its use as a formal 
town carriage and its employment for long- 
distance touring in great comfort with the 
maximum load of passengers. A car of such 
dimensions must, it is clear, be designed with 
extreme care unless the performance is to suffer 
unduly. The Humber Pullman is 6 fect 1 inch 
wide by 5 feet 10 inches high, which means a 
frontal area of 39 square feet, and to overcome 
this alone at higher speeds great power is 
required, Although a car of this type will more 
usually be chauffeur-driven, it is essential that 
al controls should be light and accurate, since, 
if for no other reason, any shortcomings here 
would be revealed by tired and slovenly driving, 
with its effects on the comfort of the passengers. 
On a car of this type it is also essential that the 
luggage accommodation should be in propor- 
tion to the passenger-carrying capacity, other- 
wise one of the basic purposes behind the car 
will be frustrated. The solution of this problem 
requires fine judgment, as an unduly forward 
mounting of the engine (to give more passenger 
and luggage space) would probably affect the 
road-holding and steering adversely, 

The chassis is of box section, with unusu- 
ally heavy cruciform bracing, to resist torsional 
stresses. ‘The suspension is the usual Humber 
system—independent at the front, by a trans- 
verse leaf spring, and by semi-clliptic springs at 
the rear. Girling shock-absorbers, of the new 
pressure recuperation type, are fitted all round 
to assist the suspension. The wheelbase is 
10 feet 7% inches, and, of the total overall 
length of 16 feet 6 inches, at least 10 feet are 
devoted to passenger and luggage space. The 
remaining 6 feet 6 inches is, of course, not all 
engine, as allowance must be made for the 
overhang, front and rear, of the bumpers. 

Although it is a chauffeur-driven car, the 
makers have, in my opinion, wisely avoided the 
temptation to consider their own convenience 
rather than the ultimate driver’s; the battery, 
for example, is conveniently placed under the 
bonnet and not hidden away under the fioor- 
boards. Although the frame is sufficiently low 
to give a low floor, for ease of entry, the ques- 
tion of ground clearance has not been forgotten ; 
it is, in fact, 7% inches. The brakes are Lock- 
heed hydraulic, operating in 12-inch brake 
drums, which gives the good figure of 87.5 
square inches of brake lining area per ton of car. 
The foot brake takes effect on all four wheels, 


while the hand brake, placed to the driver's 
right, operates on the rear wheels only. 

The engine is a six-cylinder of conventional 
design, with side-by-side-valves, but gives the 
power output of 100 b.h.p. This, on a car 
weighing 37 cwt., gives a figure of 2.7 b.h.p. per 
¢wt., which is well above an average of all cars 
of normal type. It would be reasonable, there- 
fore, to expect that, in spite of the size of the 
car, the performance would be ample. An 
aluminium cylinder head is employed, with the 
comparatively low compression ratio of 6.25 








HUMBER PULLMAN 


Makers: 
Humber-Hillman, Ltd., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near 








Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,693 Final drive Spiral bevel 
Tax... £41 Brakes Lockheed 
Cub. Cap. 4,086 ¢,c, Suspension Independent 
(front) 
B:S_... 85x 120 m.m.| Wheelbase 10 ft. 7% ins. 
Cylinders’ Six Track (front) 4ft. 7% ins. 
falves Side by side Track (rear) 5 ft. 1 in 
BPH. 100 O'all length (16 ft. 6 ins. 
at 3,400 r.p.m. | O'all width 6 ft. 1 in. 
Carb Stromberg 
d'draught | O'all height 5 ft. 10 ins. 
Ignition —_ Lucas coil Grd. clearance 7% ins. 
Oil filter Suction gauze | Turning circle 45 ft. 
lat gear 16.07 to 1 Weight 37 ewt. 
2nd gear 10.14 to 1 Fuel cap. 15 galls. 
3rd gear 5.99 tol Oil cap. 1% galle. 
4th gear = 4.09 to ] Water cap. 3% galls. 
Reverse 16.07 to 1 Tyre size 7.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelerae Top 2nd Maximum timed speed: 
tion secs. secs. 76 m.p.b. 
10-30 11.0 5.5 Petrol consumption 15 
20-40 15.8 3rd 8.4 M.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 All gears 27.9 | of 45 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 
20-0 .. 15.5 ft. 86 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 35 ft.* dry concrete road. 
40-0 62.5 ft. 








to l. On a car of this type maximum speed is 
unimportant, but a reasonably high cruising 
speed is practically essential. With the gear 
ratios used on the Pullman, the generally 
accepted safe limit for prolonged periods of 
2,500 feet/minute piston speed is equivalent to 
a road speed of just over 70 m.p.h. The engine 
is the same as that used in the smaller Super 
Snipe, and its reliability was proved during the 
war. Owing to the low engine speed, it shoulJ 





prove capable of holding its tune for extended 
periods, Everything under the bonnet likely to 
require attention is handily placed, with the 
exception of the dip-stick, which would be the 
better for being lengthened a trifle. 

The bodywork is further evidence of the 
makers’ thought for the driver, for although 
the passengers’ compartment is of ample size, 
the drivers has not been unduly cramped or 
forced to sit too close to the wheel, A sliding 
partition is provided between the compart- 
ments, which can be locked from the rear seats. 
All upholstery and interior lining in the rear is 
carried out in cloth, while the front is uphols- 
tered in black leather, One of the first things 
to strike one on examining the body is the 
excellent width of the doors, which, combined 
with the low floor-level, makes entry or exit 
very casy. The occasional seats are so fitted 
that when they are erected three people can be 
seated across them without any cramping. The 
main seat can hold three persons in great com- 
fort, while with the folding centre arm-rest in 
use the comfort obtained justifies the type name 
of Pullman. The width across the arm-rests is 
55%, inches, while if the measurement covers 
only the seat itself the figure is 50 inches. The 
distance from the rear of the front seats to the 
front of the rear seats is 304% inches, and the 
distance from the seat to the roof 39 inches. 
All the normal fittings for passenger comfort on 
this type of car are provided: two reading 
lamps, a clock, ashtrays, and mirrors. The 
degree of comfort in the front seat is good, for 
1 found, when trying the position, that, despite 
my 6 feet 4 inches, there was no feeling that 
more living space would be a help. The front 
windows are operated by special quick-lift 
levers of great. convenience; incidentally, 1 would 
like to see this type of operation spread to all 
windows on all cars, 

I stated earlier that a car designed for long- 
distance touring should have luggage space in 
proportion to the passengers carried. How well 
the body-builders have succeeded will be appar- 
ent if the actual measurements are studied; 
these are 40 by 18 by 28 inches. The form of 
anti-dazzle control utilises the three-light sys- 
tem, in which when one operates the dipping 
switch both headlamps are extinguished and the 
near side pass-light, mounted on the bumper, 
comes into use, An additional pass-light is 
mounted on the bumper for use in fog, this 
being operated by a separate switch mounted 
on the facia board. When the side lamps are on, 
the engagement of reverse gear brings in a 

(Continued on page 81) ! 





THE SEVEN-PASSENGER HUMBER PULLMAN 
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Young 


oo BROMLEY 
Special Retailers of 
ROLLS-ROYCE 

and BENTLEY 
for West Kent 
* 


James Young Ltd., Coachbuilders and Engineers of London 
Road, Bromley, Kent, invite enquiries for specification and 
photographs of the NEW BENTLEY of their design, 
together with other examples of their latest coachwork. 





Tel: Ravensbourne 3434 


THE FOURTEEN Four-light Saloon ex works £855 





ALVIS LTD., COVENTRY Purchase Tox £238. 5.0 








The coRUNDITE insulator on the modern K.L.G. sparking plug is so 
hard that it will cut glass. It is a mass of tiny ‘artificial’ rubies... 
colourless because chemically pure... fused together by the heat of 
the electric arc furnace. CORUNDITE is as different from porcelain as a iu a Cc 
Porcelain is from mica. It combines the heat and shock resistance of a 

high-duty insulator with the dirt resistance of a‘ mild’ one. You can’t fit Every Jaguar isa full $-seater car of high performance, luxuriously 


berter than K.L.G. coruNDITS . .. whatever the age and make of your car, : 
appointed and with that impeccable finish which fer years has been associated with the 


@e e name of Taguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 14, 2) and 34 Litre Chassis 
with such refinements ag air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister on the 2} Litre, 


CORUNDITE 34 Litre and the 14 Litre Special Equipment model. New Girling Two Leading shoe 


K‘L-G ‘SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED Rp THE FINEST CAR OF ITS GLASS IN THB WORLD 
An Associated Company of 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCBSSORINS LTD., ot a 


brakes are employed on the 23 and 3¢ Litre models. Jaguar Cars Lid., Coventry. 
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one factor 
above all others 
that contributes 
to Road Safety. 
Deterioration In braking efficiency 
is gradual and insidious. Therefore 
It Is a wise precaution to have your 
brakes tested at regular intervals by 
means of the FERODO Brake Testing 
Meter. Garages throughout the 


country displaying the now familiar 





‘*Lion & Wheel’’ Sign are equipped 
to render this service It only takes 


a few minutes 


Yum» SPORTS SALOON 


A Lady in Traffic... tteet on the open road remarkably 


30 Patlent In the press of Town spirited or restrained = The 
Typhoon is £950 plus purchase tax A value to be well remembered when 


comparisons are made 


ea atte Brake Linings 


* RP 12820 






Inaugurated by the manufacturers of 








“ No other tyre (/, Mer YOU SAE 


will really satisfy me now” 


BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 
with STANDARD or 
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WDORKS -THE HYDE + HENDON » NW9 
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driving over 15 m.p.h. can be dune on 
top gear. Given suitable road conditions, 
on accelerating after a check in top gear, 
the car will build up to its maximum 
speed for the throttle opening quickly 
and (which is as important) unobtru- 
sively. I found the three-light system 
very effective after dark, and, as far 
as one could judge, of no annoyance 
to other road users. Two driving mirrors 
are fitted on the front wings, but I 
would prefer to have one which would 
show through the rear window, as the 
present system has geveral blind spots. 
Unless there is another car adjacent as a 
means of comparison, the size of the car is 
not obvious owing to its pleasing propor- 
tions. Bearing in mind the carrying 
capacity of the car, and the degree of 
luxury provided, it must be considered 
good value at its price. 
* * 


NEW CARS—continued from page 78 


reversing light, mounted integrally with 
the .ear lights. With this method care 
should, of course, be taken to prevent 
dazzling overtaking traffic. 

The general appearance is pleasing. 
as there are no non-functional fittings or 
chromium plating. 

During my test I covered some 50 
miles as a passenger in the rear seat, and 
even when the driver, under my in- 
structions, drove at maximum speed and 
cornered very fast, the comfort was ali 
one could expect. When being driven 
I noticed that one was completely un- 
conscious of the engine, whether in town 
traffic or driving at high speeds on the 
open road, Swivelling ventilators are 
fitted to the front doors, while the rear 
quarters are provided with sliding panels, 
which act as effective extractors, without 
admitting draught. The maximum timed 
speed obtained over the fiying quarter- 
mile could probably be improved on 
slightly, as the car was still accelerating 
at the end of the measured distance. 

Apart from town driving, I devoted 
reasonable mileage to a fast run north, 
and discovered that the car would cover 
the ground at very high average speeds 
without the passengers, or the driver, 
being conscious of any effort. I found 
that the theoretically possible cruising 
speed of 70 m.p.h, could be very closely 
approached. The car settled down at A shade of blue is already the 
about 68 on suitable roads, and would P National Colour of France, and 'the green, 
keep going in an effortless manner as which some people consider is unlucky, 
long as road conditions would permit. AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE HUMBER PULLMAN, was carried repeatedly to victory by 
I endeavour when obtaining performance SHOWING THE OCCASIONAL SEATS ERECTED Seagrave and the Bentleys in the past. In 
figures to approach as closely as possible any case, on the Continent green is consid- 
to the conditions under which the car will car’s everyday ability. The petrol consumption ered a lucky colour, and that is where we want 
probably be used; in this case all perform- of 15 m.p.g. was an average taken over 500 luck. Some drivers have already stated that, if 
ance figures were obtained with a minimum of miles, and for a car weighing 37 cwt., seems to compelled to paint their cars blue, they will 
four passengers. The acceleration figures I give, me very good. use water paint on top of the original green, 
therefore, should be a good indication of the Unless one is in a very definite hurry, all and pray for rain. 
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ANCHESTER 


lOup 
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fet every occasion. 


* 

A recent decision by the R.A.C., 
who govern all motor sport in Britain, 
is proving unpopular with both owners 
and manufacturers. They have agreed 
with the International Body in Paris 
that Britain's racing colours shall in 
future be dark blue in place of the 
traditional green. As this decision was 
arrived at without consulting either the 
makers or the drivers concerned, it is 
hoped that in the face of widespread dis- 
approval the R.A.C. will find it possible 
to amend their ruling. 
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186, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1, Gros : 3434 
328, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. Easton : 1212 


Years ago, Humber engineers 
chose Champion Plugs as official 
equipment after exhaustive tests 
and have continued doing so ever since. 
Champion dependability has proved their 
wisdom. So—follow their example. Always 
use Champion, the official equipment in 
HUMBER * HILLMAN : SUNBEAM 
TALBOT - COMMER - KARRIER 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS a ae 
The chotce off the British Motos LnaebTie 


CMAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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és the man in 
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SINTERED ALUMINIUM ORIDE 
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The 9 hip. Roadster (illus- 
trated here) and the Super-Ten 
Saloon are now in produc- 
tion. Like many good things 
these new Singers are still 
few and far between — but, 


INGER YH OTORS ‘chest 8 = 


SINGER MOTORS LTD - COVENTRY & BIRMINGHAM 
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Current Austins comprise 
8, 10, 12 and 16 h.p. de- 
luxe, 4-door sliding head 
Saloons, priced from 
£345 158. to £633 §8., 
including Purchase Tax. 
Your local Austin Dealer 
will be pleased to give you 
fuller details of these 
models concerning .which- 






The (frattsmanship-built tyre —you can depend on it! 











THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LID*°LONGBRIEDGE* BIRMINGHAM 
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TRANSMISSION DEVELOPMENTS Our Motoring Gorreepondsat 


INTS have been heard for some time 
regarding the developments to be 
expected, both here and in the U.S.A., 

in the design. of automobile transmission sys- 
tems. It has been known for some time that 
the research experts of the large manufacturers 
in‘ the U.S.A. were working on a system of 
automatic hydraulic transmission, similar to 
that which I have previously described as fitted 
to certain armoured vehicles. British engineers 
have not been idle, however, and a development 
of Salerni’s patent, known as the Brockhouse 
turbo-tranamitter, is now available. It is, in fact, 
part of the interesting specification of the new 
Invicta, which goes into production shortly. 
The use of the turbo-transmitter means 
that the gear-box, gear-lever and clutch-pedal 
are no longer necessary, as the selection and 
engagement of the correct “gear” ratio is con- 
trolled automatically by the transmitter. The 
only control required is that provided by the 
accelerator pedal. The car is, in effect, always 
in gear, and on opening the throttle the car will 
move off and accelerate without pause to the 
maximum speed possible on the throttle open- 
ing selected. It will be seen that driving 
becomes simplicity itself; and an added advan- 
tage is, that the number of working parts liable 
to wear are a mere fraction of what applies to 
an ordinary gear-box. 
The transmitter assembly is mounted 
similarly to the more normal clutch and gear- 
box units, and in appearance is rather like an 
enlarged clutch housing. The entire unit runs 
in oil, and is, in fact, operated by the oil, The 
hydraulic principles used are an elaboration of 
those employed in the fluid flywheel, and 
similarly there is no metallic contact of the 
working parts, The transmitter consists of an 
outer casing which contains the entire mechan- 
ism, consisting of; an impeller fixed to and 
driven by the engine; a turbine, in two stages, 
which is connected to the transmission, and 50 
tojthe rear wheels; and a reaction rotor, which 


















‘Cobacco of 


TRADITION 


Since 1770, men who like their 
Pipes have liked John Cotton ; and 
today Cigarette smokers of equal 
discrimination will prefer John 
Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes — of the 
same trusted tobacco. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. 1&2 3/2 an oz. 
No. 4 - 2/19 an on. 
Empire - 2/8 an oz. 
John Cotton 


No. I Cigarettes 
2/8 for 20 










A Trusted Tobacco—a perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINSURGH SINCE (770 


is fixed by a free-wheel device to the transmitter 
casing itself. 

In operation, the oil in the transmitter 
circuit has two interrelated speeds; one a 
peripheral speed in the direction of engine 
rotation, and the speed of circulation through 
the passages in the rotors. When the drive is 
direct, i.e., on the effective top gear, the speed 
through the blades is much lower than that 
caused by engine rotation, with the result that 
the reaction rotor, being mounted on a free- 
wheel, rotates with the oil. When conditions 
arise, such as a hill, where the demand exceeds 
the supply, the speed of the turbines is reduced. 
Under these circumstances the speed through 
the blades is greatly raised while the peripheral 
speed has dropped. Owing to the shape of the 
turbine blades the result is to throw the oil in a 
reverse direction. As the reaction rotor is only 
free to move in one direction, by reason of the 
blade formation it restores the peripheral speed of 
the oil on its way to second stage of the turbine. 

This will become more clearly understood 
if the effect when driving is considered in rela- 
tion with the above. When the car is started 
from rest, the engine is accelerated, thus raising 
the speed of oil circulation. The energy directed 
on to the turbine blades increases with the engine 
speed, until resistance is overcome and the car 
moves off. As long as the engine speed remains 
constant and the road is level, the resistance 
will decrease as the road speed rises until the 
car is at the maximum speed possible for that 
throttle opening, when the impeller and turbine 
will be turning at equal speed on direct drive. 

The transmitter will remain in direct drive 
until a hill is encountered, or acceleration is 
required when the increased load will lower the 
turbine speed. As the engine is running at the 
same speed and therefore the impeller is 
delivering oil at the same speed, this energy 
will be applied to the turbine over a longer 
period, thus producing the same result as if 
using a lower ratio on x normal gear-box, 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
The tight line to take — for Uhuter Sports 


Ask your Travel Agent for particul: OF 
at 202/4 Sloane Street, London; $,.W.1 (SLOanc 9656) or Prestwick 
Airport (Prestwick 7272). 


COMFORT - 


It will be seen that with this system there 
is no neutral position, nor, as the transmitter 
is unidirectional, a reverse. A simple epicyclic 
gear-box is fitted behind the transmitter. con-. 
trolled by a dashboard switch, which gives’ 
neutral, drive and reverse. : 

I did not have the opportunity to test the’ 
transmitter on the open road, but can testify. 
to its fascination in traffic driving. In traffic: 
driving even the brake becomes unnecessary, as 
the car can be held on the accelerator without 
any ill effects, For the ordinary motorist, to 
whom ease of driving is much more important 
than changing gear just for fun, this develop- 
ment should prove of great interest, A future 
development to be expected will he the provision 
of an over riding control, to give the driver the 
opportunity of using maximum power in the 
higher speed range; when, of course, the present 
system would be on direct drive. This could 
take the form of a “kick-down,”’ where the 
accelerator is pushed past the normal full 
throttle position, 

Rumours regarding the projected produc- 


.tion on a large scale of a British people’s car 


continue to be heard. Certain of our largest 
manufacturers are known to have prototypes 
on the road and, as soon as material supply 
becomes more stabilised, will shortly go into 
production, These cars are believed to be of 
very advanced design, and are stated to be 
ahead of any pre-war Continental equivalent. 
This may well be so, but it is to be hoped that 
they are also ahead of present-day trends in 
economy cars on the Continent. ‘The fate of the 
Kendal car is at the moment unknown; certainly 
this British version of the French design, bv 
Gregoire for Aluminium Franyaise, would repay 
serious study by the Jarger British factories. 
The Gregoire and other present-day designs 
going into production in France are an object 
lesson on the importance of saving weight, if 
the small low-powered car is to be efficient as 
well as economical. 








You can reach your favourite 
winter resurt comfortably the same 
day by K-L'M. You can even take 
your skis with you in the plane. 
Swift, modern airliners provide a 
regular service in the characteristic 
K-L’M tradition, iy 
iculars or contact the K'I-M’ Office, 
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FOR SALE 


EN- aa 





Largest Mokers in Greot Britain for 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, SPORTS & 
RECREATION GROUNDS, PUBLIC PARKS, etc. 


(Bulk levelling with heavy mechanical tools can be promptly undertaken} 
Sole Makers of 
*EN-TOUT-CAS’ and CARTERS’ SQUASH COURTS 
(when permits available) 


Makers of 
SPORTS PAVILIONS, GARDEN HOUSES, GARDEN 
& PARK FURNITURE (when permits avnitable) 
Suppliers of 
LAWN TENNIS BALLS (Hard & Grass Court), SPORTS 
ACCESSORIES, and CHAIN LINK FENCING of aii kinds. 
Makers of 
TEMPORARY = and PERMANENT PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 
(750,000 prefabricated sections made to date) 
Contractors for 
OPENCAST COAL MINING (200,000 tons delivered to date) 
Specialists for 
GRASS SEEDS, Special TURF FERTILISERS 
(Analysia of soil) 
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“, SYSTON Nr. 
~ Telephone: Syston 86177 (3 Lines). 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept. (3rd Floor), 162 Piccadilly, W.t 


Telephone Nos.: Regent 0141-0142. 


: This brochure 
gives all cech- 
nical informa- 
tion and many 

F inagallasion 
ideas—a copy 
ts yours for 

the asking. 


IDEA IN 
FOLDING DOORS 


Flexifold folds accordion-tashion and the space 

Revel doors. A wide cr0i20 of coltgr sche vias, and ne} oy se at 
sill materials, helps Fiaxifold to fic into any scheme Of decoration. 

Foal Bids, mulciplion or divides space conveniently, and ie easy co inecall. 


WESTLAND EN LIMITED - YEOVIL - ENGLAND 


















Wrought Iron Entrance Gates, 10ft. 4ins. wide. 

Total width 13it. 4ins. 

Recently restored and in excellent condition. 
Price £275 


For further particulars apply: 
S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD. 
BREDFIELD WOODBRIDGE SUFFOLK 
Tel.; WOODBRIDGE 614 


We can offer a smaller pair of Gates, 10% wide by Bi. 
extreme height at £28, carriage forward. Very pleasing 
design and in new condition. 





Reproduced by courtesy 
of }. Alan Corner, Eeq.. 


i aan enn het ee ee Kenilworth, 
drives surfaced with COLAS. Easy to apply, quick te 

set, COLAS produces a smooth, dust-free surface which 

will last fer years without etention. Skilled labour or 

special equipment are not needad—a gardener can de the 

whols job, or our agents will submis, free of charge, estimates 

for carrying ous werk by contrac: if desired. 


+ ECOLAS 


EMULSION 


Coles Products, Ltd., 56, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. Phone: Avenue S331 
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LEGISLATION AND REAL PROPERTY 


“OME people, glancing back at real estate 
S in the last fifty years or so, may wonder 
whether certain major changes have 
preceded or followed legislation. If we except 
the Acts and Orders incidental to a state of 
war it would seem that legislative action 
came as the result of a growing  per- 
ception of the difficulties due to antiquated 
svstems and procedure. The Settled Land Act, 
1882, aimed at making land a marketable 
article, notwithstanding settlements. Its main 
purpose was the welfare of the land itself, 
including the tenants, and not merely of persons 
taking action under the settlement. It conferred 
on tenants-for-life in possession large powers of 
sale, exchange and so forth, and it enabled 
improvements to be made and long-term leases 
to be granted. 

Copyhold tenure, which from the time of 
Edward VI was little more than a very incon- 
venient form of ordinary tenure, has been 
abolished, and vast changes have been wrought 
by the Law of Property Act, 1925. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1883, in making landlords 
liable to pay to their outgoing tenants compen- 
sation for unexhausted improvements, prohibited 
any contracting out of thatliability, Registration 
of Title, really dating from 1875, has done much 
to simplify and expedite as well as to cheapen 
dealing in real property. The Rent Restriction 
Acts, the effect of which is well known, must also 
be mentioned. 


LAW OF AUCTIONS 

TTCHE law of auctions has not escaped 

amendment, one enactment, the Auctions 
(Bidding Agreements) Act, 1927, making it a 
punishable offence to offer or accept an induce- 
ment or reward for abstaining from bidding or 
for having abstained. I have seen an auctioneer 
administer a stern warning to persons whom he 
suspected of infringing that measure. Another 
important innovation was the passing, in 1919, 
of the Acquisition of Land Act. This sub- 
stituted an Official Arbitrator for a privately 
selected one or a jury to assess the compensa- 
tion payable in compulsory purchases, and it 
tuled out one or two stereotyped heads of claim 
in certain classes of case, 

On the whole the half-century’s legal reforms 
attecting real estate have to their credit re-actions 
of a generally beneficial kind, although in not a 
few instances individuals have had cause to 
complain, The contrast between conveyancing 
law now and even well into the last century is 
not less than that between a land certificate 

’ of the present time and a bundle of old parch- 
ments which, as that distinguished jurist, Lord 
Westbury, once remarked were ‘‘difficult to 
read, impossible to understand and disgusting 
to touch,” 


WAR-TIME MEASURES 


* I ‘HE paramount need of real estate interests, 

and infleed nearly every enterprise at the 
present time, seems to be a severe curtailment of 
bureaucratic control, and one long step towards 
that will have been taken when war-time 
emergency measures have been repealed. Free- 
dom for honest business and respect for the 
sanctity of contract can accomplish more for 
the welfare of real estate interests and indeed all 
useful activities than any imaginable additions 
to the mass of more or less penal Statutes that 
seek to confer sectional advantages that 
ultimately turn out to be illusory. 


IMPENDING ‘‘BREAK UP’’ SALES 


EGOTIATIONS are in a forward state 
regarding three or four estates that have 

been the subject of illustrated articles 
in Country Lirz in recent years. The parties 
concerned are understood to have only small 
questions about acreage to settle before con- 
tracts can be exchanged. There is not such a 
divergence of view about values as formerly in 
hegotiations. In many instances the vendors are 


By ARBITER 


faced with peremptory demands for the pay- 
ment of death duties, and they are not sorry to 
be relieved of the responsibility and expense 
of maintaining a large house. Purchasers who 
want a particular property are animated by a 
number of considerations which reconcile them 
to having to make a much higher offer. than 


“would have been feasible in pre-war days. 


Not a few recent transactions (some of 
them on a very large scale) have been immedi- 
ately followed by the sale ef portions of the 
estate, and where farms are a feature of a 
property this has been casily eftected, It is 
rather a reversal of the process once so familiar — 
a purchaser's desire to get hold of adjoining 
land in compliance with the old ideal of having 
everything within “a ring fence.’ Sometimes, 
owing to the lack of information about what 
was going on, a would-be buyer of adjacent land 
for that purpose missed his chance, and it was 





The Hampden family held Hartwell from 
the year 1450, and it passed by the marriage of 
Eleanor Hampden to Sir Thomas Lee. In the 
cighteenth century another Sir Thomas Lee 
enlarged the mansion, pability’’ Brown, 
mentioned as ‘‘a great intermeddler at various 
seats in Buckinghamshire, but especially at 
Stowe and at Hartwell,” had a hand in “imprev- 
ing” the landscape on the 2,000 acres. Early 
owners of Hartwell included the Sir Thomas Lee 
whom Pepys mentioned as being in the House of 
Commons when, during a long speech, “many 
Members had gone out to dinner and came in 
again hatf-drunk.” 


THE BOURBONS IN 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
STRANGE occurrence in the story of 
Hartwell is that mn 1808 the Government 
took a Jease of Hartwell for the use of Lonis 











COLD ASHTON MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A l6th-century Cotswold country house now in the market 


not everyone who, having been outbid for 
neighbouring land, had an opportunity of buying 
it within a year or two from executors, 


COLD ASHTON MANOR 


MONG the noteworthy country houses that 
will probably change hands in the near 
future is Cold Ashton r, Gloucestershire, 
which was the subject of an announcement in 
the Estate Market page of November 29. 
Dating from about 1570, the house is said to 
‘mark the perfection of traditional Cotswold 
manor house design.” 


THE ANNALS OF HARTWELL 


HAT famous estate in the Vale of Ayles- 

bury, Hartwell, has entered on a new 
chapter of its eventful history, the owner of the 
freehold, Mr. E. E. Cook, having offered to piace 
it under what are known as “‘green belt restric- 
tions.” Buckinghamshire County Council gladly 
accepted the offer. Besides being of unusual 
interest on account of the length of its tenure 
by one family, Hartwell enjoyed the distinction 
of having most of its features very fully described 
by a Fellow of the Royal Socicty, Captain 
W. H. Smyth, k.n., whose book Aedes Hari- 
wellianae, now exceedingly rare, was printed for 
private circulation in 1851. 


XVHI. “That large and unwieldy Bourbon 
with a large and unwieldy site was in exile, 
and he soon had 140 persons staying in and 
around the mansion. Some of these retainers 
opened little shops on the estate, The French 
Queen was too fond of drink, and, to make it 
easier for her to reach her room, she had the 
curious carved figures on the staircase removed.” 
Louis, it has been said, “threw off his friends, 
as huntsman his pack, for he knew when he 
pleas’d he could whistle them back.’” The 
French occupants showed smal! respect for the 
mansion, knocking holes in the walls to insert 
windows, and so little did they appreciate art 
that they covered with a huge murror a full- 
length portrait, of Lady Elizabeth Lee, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Sir George Lee, the then 
owner, was indulgent about it, regarding the 
£500 a year rent, as an important counterpoise 
to the eccentricities of the Frenchmen. 

Rea) scientific achievements marked the 
astronomical work carried on at Hartwell in the 
first half of the last century. Aedes Hartwellianae 
enumerates the chief features of the spacious 
museum that a member of the Lee family 
founded. Altogether, in Hartwell Mr. E. E. 
Cook may be said to own one of the most 
notable estates of its kind, and one with a 
fully authenticated record, 
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The House of 
HUTCHINSON 


The long awaited 
autobiography of 
ADMIRAL 


Lord 
Mountevans 


K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D. 
«“ EVANS of the BROKE” 


ADVENTUROUS 
LIFE 


Few men of our time have bad a more 
adventurous life than Admiral Lord 
Mountevans, famous in naval history as 
“Evans of the Broke” and in Antarctic 
exploration as a leading member of Scott's 
last great expedition to the South Pole, 
In this vivid and intensely personal book 
Lord Mountevans gives a full record of 
his life. 


Large Demy 8vo., 32 illustrations, 
20/- net. 











With an introduction by 
SIR SHANE LESLIE, Bart. 


Lord 
Goschen 


AND HIS FRIENDS 
Edited by 
PERCY COLSON 


Mr. Colson has made a fascinating sclection 
of letters received by Lord Goschen 
during hix brilliant career. No periad in 
our history was richer in great names and 
in this book there are letters from ull the 
outstanding figures in the political and 
soelal life of the nineteenth century. 
8 full page illustrations and 
47 facsimiles of letters 
a1]. net. 





Author of “* All Change Here” 
(12th thou.) 


James Wedgwood 
Drawhell 


His new ‘bedside’ book | 
DRIFTS MY BOAT 


Here is the ideal bedside book. holiday 

book, “dip-into-book”. Full of colour and 

life, it is packed with personal atories of his 

experiences as a great newspaper editor. 
49 illustrations. 
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C. M. MASON’s 
Selection of Essays. 
THE WEB of the YEAR 


A book of thirty-right delightful essays 
under the headings of Autumn, Winter, 
Spring and Summer. Almost all the 
estays are on country subjects and are 
written with great charm, revealing 5 
sensitive appreciation of beauty in all ita 


forms, 
Just published. 9/- 
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& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
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NEW BOOKS 


DIARY 
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OF AN 


AMBITIOUS WOMAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


I ADY MONKSWELL, wife of 
the second baron, reached the 
age of 80, dying as recently as 

1930, She was a diarist, like so many 

of her time, but she did not keep up 

the diary after her husband's death in 

1909. The first part of the diary, ably 

edited by the Hon. E. C. F, Collier, 

covering the years 1873 to 1895, was 
published not long ago, and now the 
same editor gives us A Victorian 

Diarist, 1895-1909 (Murray, 16s.). 

Apart altogether from the light it 

throws upon the men and happenings 
of the time the book is of great interest 
to a student of human attitudes. 
Lady Monkswell’s unconscious portrait 
of herself is of fascinating perfection. 
She was a “climber,” prepared to wear 
herself out in pursuit of her ambition, 
which in those days could not be 
realised through herself. It must be 
achieved through the advancement of 
her husband. The husband, whom she 
usually refers to as Bok, was the son 
of the masterful first baron, who had 
founded the family fortunes. 

Bob was an adherent of the 

Liberal party, and it was his wife's 

ambition that he should rise to politi- 


world beginning to see new landmarks 
the cloud over the Liberals lifted. On 
December 5, 1905, Lady Monkswell 
notes: ‘‘Campbell-Bannerman has 
accepted the seals of office... . We 
know no more.”’ One can well imagine 
what the ‘‘more“’ was that she was 
pining to know, The dread illumina- 
tion came svon enongh. “ Monday and 
Tuesday we were in an agony of expec- 
tation, and the truth began to dawn 
upon us that we should be left out alto- 
gether—offered nothing, Our dis- 
appointment and vexation was com- 
plete when we saw on the Wednesday 
morning that Lord Portsmouth, a 
man for whom Bob has the greatest 
contempt, has been appointed to his 
former position as Under-Secretary 
for War. These were some of the most 
painful days of my life.” 


A NASTY LETTER 


A few days later Campbell- 
Bannerman ‘sent a very nasty letter 
by hand, to say quite coldly that he 
was sorry.” Really, Lady Monkswell! 
should have been warned by what had 
happened eighteen months before. 
Campbell-Bannerman had accepted an 
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A VICTORIAN DIARIST, 1895-1909. By the Hon. E. C. F. Collier 
(Murray [6s.) 


MORNING LIGHT. By H. M. Tomlinson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. 6d.) 
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cal eminence. He himself appears as 
a well-meaning and nat effectual 
person, For all his wife's efforts, he 
did not succeed in entering Parliament 
till his father’s death gave him a seat 
inthe Upper House. Towards the end 
of the first book, Lady Monkswell! 
writes: ‘‘ The world is divided into two 
parties—those who have held office 
and those who have not.” With glee 
she records : ‘‘ Bob’s foot is now on the 
lowest rung of the ladder—he has, [ 
believe, entered the charmed circle.” 
It was, indeed, 2 low rung. Bob had 
become a Lord-in-Waiting. When 
Rosebery became Prime Minister he 
went up a little: he became Under- 
Secretary of State for War. That was 
his highest point : the present book is 
a record of disappointments. 

IN THE WILDERNESS 

We begin with the fall of the 
Liberals. ‘By end of July Unionist 
Majority 152 (unheard of).”’ So thet® 
was Bob in the wilderness once mote? 
and the vast unending round of enter- 
taining and being entertained, gossip- 
ing, visiting and hob-nobbing, to begin 
all over again, with better political 
weather in view. In the. meantime, 
honest and uninspired Bob pursued his 
way as a member of the L.C.C., to 
which he had been elected on its incep- 
tion in 1889. He became chairman in 
1903. Lady Monkswell, while waiting 
for the turn of the political tide, made 
the best she could of that. “There is 
no pay, but the Chairman has a very 
nice room at Spring Gardens. . . . It 
is the biggest thing of the sort he 
could have.” Alas! Even this con- 
solation was to be short-lived. 

The Boer War came and went. 
Gladstone, Bob’s hero, had long been 
dead; the Queen was dead; and in a 


invitation to join a dinner-party at the 
Monkswells' house. He was s0 late 
arriving that dinner began without 
him. The coachman was sent to 
remind Sir Henry of his appuintment, 
and when the saddle of mutton was on 
the table “the butler informed me that 
Sir Henry was on the way.” A more 
astute and leas optimistic hostess 
might have deduced something from 
this. 

Poor Lady Monkswell, who had 
seen the world 80 clearly “ divided into 
two parties,’’ now had to take comfort 
by swigging small beer. Campbell- 
Bannerman asked Rob to be chairman 
of a Royal Commission on safety in 
mines. “At all events, it means 
interesting work for Bob for at Jeast 
two years. ... It is pleasing to find that 
the Chairman is treated like a Judge 
or a Cabinet Minister.” And, of course, 
there was the splendid L.C.C. room in 
Spring Gardens. But in 1907 Bob 
was out of that, He had represented 
the Haggerston Division of Shoreditch 
since 1889, and now he was defeated. 
This was the end of all public hopes 
for the Monkswells. Two years later 
Bob was dead, and Lady Monkswell, 
who seems dearly to have loved her 
steady-going husband, and to have 
done all that a woman could through 
such means as were then the custom, 
notes sadly: ‘This day my dear 
husband left. me. We have been 
married 36 years, 4 months and 18 
hours.... Christmas Eve. To-day he 
is buried in the beautiful little Trinity 
Church yard at Beaminster." 

That was the last entry. She 
lived for another twenty years, but 
with Bob gone there was nothing more 
tosay. It was only through their hus- 
bands that women could climb politi- 
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A’ SHEPHERDING 


“Mr. Perry’s book on Lindis- 
farne deserves to become a 
classic. The book is a delight- 
fully written account of one of 
the most interesting places in 
Britain. A prose which comes 
very near to that of Richard 
Jefireys in its sensitivity.”— 
Yorkshire Post, 
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*BIRD DISPLAY 
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1" This is a mellow full-flavoured 
book; the book of a man with 
mind richly stored and heart 
warm and receptive; a book to 
read with leisure, to have by the 
bed at night: a book to keep and 
dip into again and again." 
ho Vesey-Fit7gerald in The 
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For Early Publication 
SAGE QUARTER 


BERNICE KELLY HARRIS 
A new novel the author of the 
faccestful Purslane. 

‘The charm and disti 

of the Carolina countryaige and its 
peopie are admirably captured in 
this story of the loyalties and 
canflicts of family life, romance and 


youthful aspiration, told with fect 
and delicate humour, 6a, @d. net 


BLACK ARROW 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


A story of romance, adventure and 
hair-breadth escapes in the atirring 
days of the rival Roses, which hase 
enthralled boys and girls of several 
generations, and is ati! one of those 
perennial favourites essential to the 
junior If, aa well ae being 
treasured by many not so young in 


years. Be. net. 
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A Selection of the Hest Short 
Staries of 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
Chosen by JOHN L. HARDIE. 
‘Be. 6d, net. 
I WAS BORN 
THE COUNTRY 
H. 8. JOYCE 


‘An attractive ylimpee of life in 
a Doreetshire village towards the 
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end of lat century... recaptures 
something of the plucidity of village 
fife while picturing the birds, beasts, 
fishes and flowers that abounded.’ 
~~John o° Lundon's Weekly, 


Mluserated with author's ow: 
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cally in those days. 1 think the 
truest and most moving tribute to Bob 
is in the restraint of those three 
words : ‘‘ He was buried.” That was 
all, though Lady Monkswell loved to 
let herself go on funerals, We have 
“set pieces’’ of great length on the 
burials of Gladstone, Queen Victoria 
and Henry Irving; and she liked to be 
in situations of emotion which made 
her feel what she expressively calls 
“alloverish.” In the ‘dim religious 
splendour of the Abbey" during a 
Diamond Jubilee service “ my weather- 
beaten soul was filled with ecstasy. 
(I wish to goodness I could live longer, 
in that world.)” 

But she had made her choice. Her 
world was one of constant gadding 
about in order to be in the right one of 
the “two parties” into which she saw 
mankind divided : the successful and 
the unsuccessful. Reading her book, 
one is surfeited with success. She 
appears to know nobody, and to want 
to know nobody, who is not famous or 
rich. This, so far as it goes, is to our 
advantage, for she gives us a first- 
hand account of what is enacted 
among the players grouped in the 
wings of ambition, pining for the call, 
dying for the limelight 


AMUSING PICTURES 

The book has many amusing 
pictures. “Old Lacy Esher, who is 
over 80, made the Qucen such a low 
curtsey that she could not rise up 
again but simply sat on the floor with 
her feet sticking out in frunt of her. 
The Queen was so disturbed by this 
catastrophe that her spectacles 
tumbled off, and it was some minutes 
before the Lord-in-Waiting and other 
officials collected sufficient presence of 
mind to rush and pick up poor old 
Lady Isher.” 

For a classic under-estimate of 
a ‘crisis’’ moment in human affairs 
this, on Bleriot’s flight across the 
Channel, takes some beating: “We 
were immensely interested and excited 
to hear that a human being had flown 
across the Channel. We are not alto- 
wether pleased—but when we reflect 
that only under the most favourable 
conditions one man at peril of his life 
has done this—and he let himself down 
on Dover clitis with such a paintul jalt 
that he broke his machine, we need 
hardly fear, while there is a man left 
who can hit a rocketing pheasant (like 
dear Papa) that our privacy will be 
trespassed upon or our little island 
invaded.” 


NOVEL THAT IS ALIVE 

Mr. H. M. Tomlinson dees not 
often give us a novel, and this, I 
imagine, is because he realises, whether 
consciously or not, that the novel is 
not truly his “line.” He describes 
better than he constructs, and thus his 
excellence appears rather in essay and 
travel-book than in fiction. These 
considerations apply as much to his 
new novel, Morning Light (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 9s. 6d.), as to the others; 
but here, as with thern, it must be said 
that an imperfect novel by Tomlinson 
makes more rewarding reading than 
the work of many with cracked-up 
reputations. He writes so well, and 
the parts, if ill-adjusted, are so vivid, 
that there is no labour in following 
wherever he wishes to lead us. 

Morning Light is a tale of the days 
when steam was superseding sail, and 
we see young Dave Gay pass from one 
to the other, The tale opens in the 


| English West Country, and passes 


through London to the stormy North 
Atlantic passage in a dreadful emigrant 
ship. We round the Horn to the 
‘western coasts of America, and on the 
return journey encounter icebergs; 
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and you can imagine how, to a man 
with ships and the eea in his blood, all 
this is matter for that sort of writing 
of which Mr. Tomlinson is 2 master. 
If 1 were asked to define “that sort of 
writing,” I should say it was the sort 
in which a knowledge of every relevant 
fact finds expression through the 
imagination. 

There is a passage in which young 
Dave looks at ail the “‘lifts, braces, 
halliards, sheets and downhaulers, 
bowlines and reef tackles, to say 
nothing of stays and preventers. Look 
at those cobwebs of lines streaming 
down from each top to the deck.” The 
impression Mr. Tomlinson’s writing 
leaves is of a man who knows all these 
facts about everything he tells us, yet 


Haward Coster 
MR, H. M. TOMLINSON 


they cease to be unrelated pieces of 
science and fuse into the glorious 
imaginative reality of the ship sailing, 
“The ship knew at once. She was 
waiting for this. She could feel it in 
her timbers; the deck made a differ- 
ence for the feet. She was alive.” 
That's it. AN that Mr. Tomlinson 
writes is alive. It moves, and gets 
you somewhere. 


¢——— 
THE ENGLISH CIRCUS 
MONG Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt- | 


Drake’s many Claims to fame ix 
the distinction of having got together 
and personally “ travelled”’ Garrard's 
Royal Circus; nobody indeed knows 
more oj the modern citreus business or 
of the history of the English Circus 
as an institution. Garrard’s was 
launched in 1919, but twenty years 
before that the call of the arena had 
proved irresistible and Sir Garrard was 
spending his holidays as ‘a very minor 
super” in Lord John Sanger’ circus. 

His fascinating The English 
Cirens and Fair Ground (Methuen, 
15s.) contains most entertaining remin- 
iscences, not only of his own experi- 
ences as circus and “'menageric ’” 
proprietor, but as a breeder and 
trainer of animals, and as the owner 
of one of the best known private 
“Zoos” in the country, There is a 
chapter full of thrilling stories of sen- 
sational circus acts; another describes 
the training of performing animals ani] 
yet another deals with travelling 
menagerics and their owners. Apart 
from such owners the author has 
known intimately most of the leading 
people of the circus world, and whether 
they are impresanios, acrubats or 
clowns, they can all lay claim to be 
what the Americans call “colourful.” 

W.E.B. 


ie Beagle and Terrier (Chapman and 
Hall, 8s, 6d.) Mr. Roger Free 
describes the single-handed main- 
tenance and hunting of a small 
mixed pack, He gives detailed advice 
about the lay-out and construction of 
kennels, food and feeding, breeding 
and rearing, discipline and training, 
and describes the various kinds of 
sport that can be enjoyed with a few 
couples of I4-inch hounds and terriers, 
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An historical novel, similar 
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Petroc's Return, 65, net 
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R. Scott Russell 


A record of climbing and 
4 exploration in E;urope, the 
* Arctic and Tibet, with x 
| 47 plates of photographs. 
1 18s. net 


THE ‘TURN OF 
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‘ Bartimeus’ 


A first-hand account of 
the tasks of the Royal and 
Merchant Navies in the 
North African landings. 
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THEPICK OF PUNCH 
The year’s best articles, 
cartoons and verse. 

75. 6d. net 
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And now the portrait 
of an English village 





BRENSHAM 
VILLAGE 


JOHN MOORE 


An even finer work than Portrait 
of Elmbury. An intimate study 
of a typical West Country village 
combining action and character 
studies with fine descriptive writing. 
Book Society Choice 12s. 6d. 


TWO CENTURIES OF 


FOX-HUNTING 


A. HENRY HIGGINSON 
A history of fox-hunting in 
America and England since the 
early 18th century, by a Master 
of Hounds in both hemispheres. 
Hlustrated 15s. 


NEIGHBOURS 


LUCY DAWSON 


Her latest collection of studies of 
dogs — and cats too. 


Mlustrated 10s. 6d. 
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Pictures and prose interpreting 
the traditions and beauties of 
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Wlustrated 15s. 
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BOOK 
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32 colour plates reproduced by 
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of the most beautiful bird books 
ever published. 2Is 
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Publication date for PRIVATELY TRAINED by 

D. W. £. Brock is January 24. It is a new 

volume In the Sports and Pastimes Library, 

and Is the author's account of his own 

experiences in making a hunter and training 
him for hurdling and steeplechasing. 


The book contains much valuable advice for 
those who are Interested in preparing a horse 
for racing over fences. The illustrations are 
by Peter Biegel. Price 10/6 net. 
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Dr Benes 


Compron Mackenziz 


An authoritative study of the 
great Czech leader, written on 
the same lines as the{author’s 
highly successful Mr Roose- 
welt. Mr Mackenzie was 
granted every faciliry by the 
Czech Government, and by 
Dr. Benes himself, for the 
collection of material. With 
fifteen plates in colour and 
sixty-six black-and-white in 
photogravure. 218, net 


My Chinese 
Wife 
Kart EskELUND 


A Danish newspaper corres- 
pondent’s lively recond of his 
world-wide assignments, 
sometimes alone, and some- 
times with the Chinese wife 
he met at Pekin University 
and married despite parental 
opposition on both sides. 
With many illustrations in 
line. 10s, 6d. net 
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ERBERT JENKINS: 


Edwin Mould 
(Ralph Whitlock) 
ROUND 
ROUNDBARROW 
FARM 
“A fascinating account of war- 


farm’s activity." — Liverpool 
Post 
Hlustrated 12s, 6d. net. 


Sonia E. Howe 


IN QUEST OF 
SPICES 
A study of the adventurous 
quest for spices. ‘Both schol- 


* grly and well-written. A 


fascinating book,” — Daily 
Telegraph 
Profusely illustrated, 15s. net 


Afexander 
Wanless 


LIGHT-LINE FLY 
FISHING FOR 
SALMON 
The method described here by 
one of the best known of 
tmodern anglers, constitutes 
the first fundamental change 
in fly fishing since it evolved 

many centuries ago. 
Illustrated, 63. net 
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NATURAL HISTORY : 


R. ERIC HOSKING and Mr. 

Cyril Newberry have followed 

up their Birds of the Day witha 
second volume, More Birds of the Day 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), which, like the first 
one, is illustrated by a collection of 
superb photographs. The pictures are 
the important feature of this book, 
though some interesting observations 
are recorded, such as the account of 
the Pass between a pair of hobbies. 
By the pass’’ is meant the transfer 
while in flight of food from the male to 
the female. The hobby is a master of 
the air, and, as might be expected, this 
miniature falcon gave a great display 
of aerial skill when the male had some- 
thing for his mate. “We heard the 
cock calling in the distance, ‘Kew, kew 
kew,’ and immediately the hen flew 
out from the nest to meet him,” the 
authors record. “We saw her appar- 
ently chasing him at great speed to the 
accompaniment of a duet of rapid 
calls, She quickly caught up with him 
and the two birds flew towards each 
other on rapidly converging paths. 
They seemed to collide at lightning 
speed, but as they did so they each 
rolied outwards, swung up their tarsi, 
and the hen snatchod the prey from her 
mate's talons, The two birds parted 
as quickly as they had come togethor, 
and tho hen returned to the nest.” 

The portrait of the hobby at the 
nest with her three young ones lined 
up before her is particularly charming, 
but as an interesting series of photo- 
graphs the rook set must be ranked 
high, for it provides many pictures of 
the home life of this gregarious bird, 
including a fight in the tree-tops, with 
an intruding rook being driven off; 
and a picture of a rook with a pecu- 
liarly deformed bill, the upper man- 
dible being much elongated. Another 
good photograph shows a pair of 
rooks and their nestlings, the male 
having his beak pouch distended with 
food, though the caption below the 
picture refers to food being carried in 
the crop which, of course, is not the 
case, as the photograph makes obvious. 

Another fine set of pictures, 
possibly the pick of the book, which 
are remarkable for the clearness with 
which they tell their story, shows a 
recently hatched cuckoo in the act of 
evicting from the nest the eggs of its 
foster-parent. Three of them are 
lifted, one after the other, on its back 
and thrown out, after which the tree- 
pipit foster-parent returns and broods 
It regardless of the eggs. 

Yet a third striking set of photo- 
graphs shows us the hatching of the 
stone-curlew, with both parents in 
attendance on the emerging chicks, 
these peculiar birds making dramatic 
pictures, F. P. 


NATURE IN BRITAIN 

MONG the best of the Britain in 
Pictures series of books published 
by Collins are those that deal with 
natural ptory {Alexander L. 
Howard’s Trees tn Britain, Geoffrey 
Grigson’s Wild Flowers in Britain, 
F. Fraser Darling's Wild Life of 
Britain, James Fisher's The Birds of 
Britain, C. M. Yonge’s British Marine 
Life, and Geoffrey Taylor's Insect Life 
in Britain), and their appearance in 
collected form, with a preface by 
Geoffrey Grigeon, as Nature in Britain 
{21s.) is most welcome. Individually 
delightful, they present together an 
attractive and authoritative outline of 
the fauna and flora of these islands 
that is fully worthy of the increasingly 
discriminating interest in natural 

history. j. KA. 


ROBERT BYRON AND OTHERS 
'N regarding Mr. Christopher Sykes's 
Four Studies in Loyalty (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) as an exceptional book, I do 
not, think I am prejudiced by the fact 
that the subjects of two of the studies 
were well known to me. Robert 


Byron, whose travel articles from 
Persia and Russia and critical appre- 
ciation of New Delhi were outstanding 
contributions to Country LiFe during 
the 30s, was a delightful if unpredict- 
able friond. The many admirers of his 
work as author and critic, who regard 
his loss at sea in 1941 as a disaster to 
the cause of humanism at a time when 
his personality would have been 
invaluable, will treasure this book if 
for his fellow traveller's discerning and 


affectionate study of him alone. But- 


probably few of them have heard of 
the subject of the first of these studies, 
that other Christopher Sykes, from 
whom both the author and myself 
inherit our Christian names—a great 
and foolish gentleman, whose romantic 
devotion to Edward VII when Prince 
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BIOGRAPHY : FICTION 


The fantastic story of Bahram 
Kirmani, who claimed convincing): 
to be a scholar of Balliol, but was well 
known as a pime in Teheran, is no 
less beautifully and worthily told, for 
not only was the old reprobate mainty 
responsible for securing the admission 
of Christians to the mosques of Persia 
—and so for the revelation to the 
world (largely through Robert Byron) 
of tho greatest achievements of 
Islamic art; but, as portrayed by Mr. 
Sykes, whose reoccupation he 
became, Bahram is revealed as tho 
most passionately loyal son that 
Oxford ever had—although there is 
not a shred of documentary evidence 
that he ever studied there! 

The fourth study in loyalty is a 
record of the author's own experiences 





THE YOUNG HOBBIES BEGIN TO SHOW THEIR FEATHERS 
An illustration from More Birds of the Day (Collins) 


of Wales cost him his fortune and 
peace of mind. 

I was brought up to venerate the 
memory of my mother’s uncle 
Christopher without knowing clearly 
why, and now that Mr. Sykes revoals 
the pathos that lay behind the 
ing, bearded figure. that feeling is 
warmed by pity as well as laughter. 

For Uncle Christopher, a “ heavy 
swell,” turns out to have been a martyr 
to a lofty form of snobbishness. 
Repressed by his grand old cur- 
mudgeon of a father, Sir Tatton, he 
climbed through Victorian society to 
the Prince’s circle and cut a magnifi- 
cent figure—till the Prince discovered 
he could rag him. One night at the 
Mariborough, H.R.H. had the whim 
to pour a glass of brandy over 
Christopher's ‘head. There was @ 
tense moment, But Sir Tatton had 
schooled him too well, and “As Your 
Royal Highness pleases” was all he 
said. Thereafter whole tumblers and 
bottles were regularly soused over 
him amid screams of sycophantic 
laughter, and new games invented, 
such as “hurling Christopher under- 
neath the billiard table while the 
Prince and his faithful courtiers pr 
vented his escape by spearing at him 
with billiard cues.” Even when 
Uncle Christopher's failing finances to 
some extent relieved him from these 

ities, he was liable to be sum- 
moned at any moment to be the 
Prince’s sport till his dying day. 
Indeed, his demise was hastened by 
his anwilling! interrupsng @ cure at 
Homburg to join the rince’s P haecis 
‘As his namesake tells it, perfectly, the 
story is one of romantic carried 
to ridiculous lengths and yet those who 
best knew the old “swell” loved and 
honoured him for his gentle kindness. 


as a paratrooper dropped to support 
the Maquis and indeod the whole popu- 
lation of a township in the Vosges. 
Their loyalty, most movingly dis- 
played and recounted, was to the 
spirit of France, and if I refer only 

us briefly to the essay (which is a 
proof that the author is not only an 
admirable writer) it is in order to 
return in the remaining space to 
Robert Byron. 

The essay on him, the longest of 
the four, must have been the most 
difficult to write, since, for all his 
achievements, my impression is that 
he had only just begun to co-ordinate 
his ardent talents and passions into 
a whole personality when ho lost his 
life. Mr. Sykes reviews Robert's 
succession of books, evaluating them; 
and also touches on the extraordinary 
inequalities in his sensibility, compar- 
ing his genius to the beams of a light- 
house—exceptionally penetrating in 
some directions, with darkness in 
between, Robert’s contribution to 
the appreciation of Byzantine and 
Islamic art, and his astonishing Power 
of imaginative understanding of alien 
mentalities, were disturbingly offset 
by his intolerances and refusal to see 
any merits in entire regions of civilisa- 
tion: the whole Dutch and Flemish 
schools of painting, and all the works 
of Shakespeare, for example. Such 
contrariness, absolutely sincere, did 
tend to shake seedy at in the objects 
of his loyalties an: is succeeding in 
his Mtoe aim to attain a unified under- 
standing of the world. But though he 
never compromised with himself, he 
had begun to be less peevishly abusive 
of what he did not understand fod 
appreciate—an important si 
towards his ambition. 

To have reoriented the apprecia- 


tion of a whole ora of art—in The 
Byzantine Achisvement—and written 
two classics—An Essay on India and 
The Road to Oxiana-—before tho age of 
35, besides enjoying life to the full, 
surely presaged a remarkable 
maturity. Had he even lived to reach 
his war-time destination—Greece— 
which he appreciated #0 completely, 
history might have been a little 
different. at is perhaps the truest 
tribute one can pay to his odd, love- 
able, and undeniable bigness : though 
what he would have done is unpredict- 
able, the likelihood is that we should 
now all be thinking differently about 
a number of things if he had lived to 
do it. CuristopHeR Hussxy. 


BOOK TWO OF A TRILOGY 

R. HOWARD SPRING may 

always be counted on for 

good craftsmanship, and the man 
readors who enjoyed Hard Facts 
be glad to have his new book, 
Dunkerley's (Collins, 8s. 6d.), the 
second volume of a trilogy, and to dis- 
cover the effects of unprecedented 
success on the band of associates who 
launched Daniel Dunkerley's first 
ponny journal Hard Facts, and more 
particularly what became of those 
tragic figures Alec Dillworth and his 
sister Elsie, Alec is now editing 
Dunkeriey's, one among Daniel's~-now 
Sir Daniel's—many ventures, and this 
book is in part the story of his love for 
one of his contributors, Hesba 
Lewison, an exciting and rather 
fascinating figure with a history such 
as Mr. Spring uxcels in devising, 

1t has been the author's intention 
to make this book complete in itself, 
and it is; the people already known to 
us love, die, fail, succeed, move on 
their way, and new characters are met 
with of whom more will be told us in 
the third book, Here the description 
of a snowy Christmas at Dickons, Sir 
Daniel’s country seat, and of the 
village boy Tiger, who was a tiger 
indeed, are particularly envectaining: 

on 





HEALTH AND THE SOIL 
MN a time when in this country a 

sufficiency of food is so difficult 
to come by, it is presumably of more 
importance than ever that tho food 
should be good, and of the highest 
grade from the point of view of human 
nutrition. The less bread we can get 
the better bread we want. This con- 
sideration makes the arguments of Sir 
Albert Howard and those of his sup- 
porters who insist that fertility cap 
only consist in the transmission of 
a vital element from the soil to the 
living organism of even more import- 
ance at any rate to the consumer of 
bread. Dr. Lionel J. Picton, who some 
years ago was the prime mover in 
instigating a group of country doctors 
in Cheshire to call attention to the 
benefits of the use of farm-yard 
manure and particularly of the com- 
post heap in securing crops of the 

rst quality, has now republished the 
medical testament, a copy of which 
the Cheshire doctors then signed, as 
part of a more general consideration 
of the problems involved. 

This volume is Thoughts on 
Feeding (Faber, 12s. 6d.). On the 
positive side there is undoubtedly 
much to be said in favour of Dr. 
Picton’s contention that the va 
tion of the wheat germ in wheatmeal 
bread is of great dietetic importance, 
and other parts of the book dealing 

enerally with the importance ot 
reasing our supplies of organic 
manures will command g assent. 
Whether, however, Dr. Picton's pre- 
sentation of the case against inorganic 
fertilisers is any more convincing than 
those previoualy put forward by others 
of Sir Albert Howard's followers 


seems open to doubt. ‘E. B, 
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VESTERDAY > AND TO-DAY 


Below— 

A waisted, high-buttoning jacket 

borrowed from the Edwardians, 

the stream-lined skirt as 

modern aa the nylon stockings. 

From the Dorville spring collec- 
tion at Harvey Nichols 


Croed’s country suit in shadew-striped brown and 
beige Linton tweed, the revers and frent cut in one, 
bound by the dark stripe 


influenced by the Edwardians that the fashion plates of 

that period have a familiar look, though their opulence 
makes us gasp. The Edwardian vogue began the moment 
that women decided to put their hair up, Hats had to perch 
on top, so swiftly and naturally Edwardian boaters and 
toques, frothing with tulle and feathers and flowers, appeared, 
followed by jackets and dresses that brought back a modified 
hour-glass silhouette. The craze was given further impetus by 
the successful revivals of the Oscar Wilde and early Somerset 
Maugham comedies, exquisitely dressed. 

Fifty years ago a rich woman was corseted and maided 
to a degree. She needed it, for everything she wore was 
elaborate. The rich silk and poplin dresses were busked in 
front and whale-boned to an alarming degree. Skirts swept the 
ground, where they were protected by dust ruffles and braid. 
Maids had to spend hours brushing and mending ripped frills. 
Tea-gowns were made from dozens and dozens of yards of fine 
Valenciennes lace and insertion all seamed by hand, alternat- 
ing with narrow strips of fine white lawn, threaded with pink 
and blue ribbons and matched by numerous ruffied petticoats 

(Continued un page 95) 


G ince in the last few years have been so strongly 
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ala ON Ions daca 1908, Carocul lemb and In 1908 every nice girt 1912-1913 ceoaees in 1912-1913—~outsize stoles and mujfs 
mm Life" ermine, Price £18 wore white fox seal musquash 


The fure of yesterday reproduced from catalogues of Debenham and Freebody 


GUNTRASTS AND STYLES IN FURS 





@ Persian lamb, with big sleeves, tight 
wristbands and tuxedo rolled-back 
fronts. The back is flared. 
Debenham and Freebody 





@ The pelerine revived in white ermine 
with a back that bells out like a cape, 
to the knees, National Fur Co, 





Photographs: ANTHONY BUCKLEY 
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The new silhouette in a superbly 

tailored;;coat in wide herringbone 

tweed . . . double-breasted front with deep pockets 
and fulness concentrated at back. Sizes: 38: 40: 42. 


{18 coupons) £20 


We have a collection of herringbone and mixture tweeds 


in shades of brown, fawn, blue or red. 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightebridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 





A Three - piece Model Suit in 

blue grey herringbone. Others 
in various tweeds have capes and 
full length coats. 


LIBERTYS 


of 
REGENT STREET 
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THE LADY WITH A LINE... 
THE GOSSARD LINE OF BEAUTY 





Black nul while check coat 
from the GD: velle Collection 











Portrait of a lady 
who has learnt how to make 
the moat of’ her looks, 

Her coiffure—smooth, becoming ; 
her make-up—subtie, flattering ; 
her dress—simple, elegant ; 


. GOSSARD 





her foundation . . 





DRESS BY 


PAQUIN PARIS 


CORSET 


LONDON PARIS AND NEW wWOoRK 





ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD., DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET*STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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The classic cashmere twinset for 1947 by 
Pringle for the country woman 


and camisoles. These tea-gowns are among the most enchant- 
ing items of fashion that belonged to the Edwardians, but the 
period, as a whole, had style as well as an ostentation that 
often Jooks vulgar to our eyes. The feather boa, most 
decorative of accessories, was launched, and the tailor-mades 
show the trim clean-cut shoulder line that has been made 
famous in the many photographs of Queen Alexandra, most 
elegant of women and the leader of fashion. 

After these formal clothes, a more romantic style emerged 
when everyone aped the post-card heroines and wore Gaiety 
Girl or Gibson Girl fashions—the hats of this period had a 
marked influence on the millinery of last summer. The lesser 
lights in the chorus posed for photographs which began to be 
used for catalogues and to illustrate the fashion magazines. A 
Debenham and Freebody fur catalogue of 1908-9 proudly 
captions the charming pictures, ‘Photographed from Life.” 
And many of the double-breasted sealskin jackets, the barrel 


(Continued on page 97) 
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The 
Spring Models in the 


Tadlor- made— 


shown in the Specialty 
second floor Salons 


eee aDems 


he example illustrated is 
in fine quality Scotch Tweeds 
—an ensemble of character, 


superbly tailored. 
Suit in richly coloured plaids with 
plain coat, lining to match. 


Der MB Ton 
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Man Tailored Suit in fine 
quality Herringbone Tweed. 


Price - = - £17:12:6 
Colours: Tan and Blue, Sizes to fit most figures. 
Personal Shoppers only. 


4 é‘ LOW aif fl R C U } ans Gotbey dy floce” erosions 


+++ worn by the best dressed women in the world 
Oxford St. & Regent St ms. 


Mn 


" W. & ©. MARCUS LTD., LONDON, W.1, MEMBER OF THE LONDON MODEL HOUSE GROUP. 
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Sketehed in Countay Lirr, 1897, a mauve teque with 
pansies and a fine straw trimmed with tulle and poppies 


muffs, the moleskin coats with big sleeves 
and full backs and the feathered Cavalier 
hats might be worn to-day. But skirts still 
trailed the ground. 

They were mere sylphs judged by the 
fashion plates of 1912-15, which portray 
a fine, upstanding race of women capable 
of carrying what looked like nearly a ton 
of fur at a time. They emerge from the 
pages enveloped from the throat to the 
ground, weighted down to the floor by 
opulent stoles and colossal muffs. They 
were encased in whale-bone and padded 
and laced to a shelf in front to show off 
their corsage of jewels at night, and the 
ruffled, ribboned fronts of their very fancy 
blouses. 4 

But gradually from 1910 onwards a, 
major revolution in dress occurred when 
women discarded the swan-shaped corset, 
shingled their hair and took to compara- 
tively slight foundation belts, short skirts 
with elongated tops, cloche hats and flat 
chests. This was the era of the chemise tea- 


dress in chiffon or lamé with hand- 
kerchief points to the knee worn 
with a chain of outsize amber or 
jade to the waist, and a fringed, 
embroidered Spanish shawl draped 
round the shoulders. The dresses 
were made right up to the throat. It 
was not until skirts were lengthened 
to the ankle that décolletés became 
low again. It was the time when every 
nice girl wore a white fox, and the 
heyday of the boudoir cap edged with 
mink or marabou. 

The East had a powerful effect 
on colour through the Russian ballet 
and the new theories advanced by 
Bakst and launched by Poirot. 





Edwardian sailor with pink tulle and roses. 
Summer 1946. Debenham and Frechody 


1947 





Violent oranges, flame, emerald green re- 
placed the Parma violet, the écru and tea- 
rose pink of the Edwardians. The same 
Eastern influence is apparent in many of 
the latest models shown for this year, 
and assymetric drapery and slanting 
seams recall the sari and full-looped skirts 
remind one of the harem, 

The fashions of the 1914-18 war 
have a certain affinity with present- 
day clothes. Both are easy, but the 
modern follow the pliant, natural lines of 
the figure without obliterating. Critics 
say the current decade will be hailed as a 
period of good taste in English dress 
design as the Queen Anne for furniture. 
Certainly, the violent fluctuations of Paris 
and the ostentation of New York fashions 
are not reflected here, and this is not 
merely the result of‘coupons and utility 
restrictions. One interesting result of the 
war has been the severing of the close 
links of international fashion. We have 
had to develop our own styles in our own 
way for six years and the result is that 

(Continued on page 99) 





Ce Gest Fradion 


? IN HOME FURNISHING - 


Now. more than ever, it is 
the charm of old furniture that 
adds the graceful character to 
the homes of to-day. 

This delightful setting is 
characteristic of the wide 
selection of antique and lightly 
used furniture displayed at 
Whiteleys 


WHITELEYS 









VILLIAM WHITELEY LIMITED, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W.2 





TEL.—BAYSWATER 1234 
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In the Heart of the 


EET 


Shopping World 


» 
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we have boon fameoun for well over 190 years. 
To-day our costomers are bringing more 
friends 19 shop in the man) attractive 
departments to be found in thin Mtttle 
store, where vur name in aynony moun 


with quality sad nervice. 


Guam & Sega 





Swan and Edgar, Ltd., Piccadilly Circus, W.!. Regent 1616 








WALLACE 


23 GRAFTON STREET MAYFAIR LONDON 





Made by W. 0. PEAKE, LTD., Wholesale and Export. 
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Period skirt in snuff-byewn silk, vo stiff 
that it stands on its ewn, with the most 
modern of tops, a brown woollen sweater, 


incredibly fine, sipped down the back and 
fooped with jet. Wallace 





A handsome opera-cloak of 
white eatiq, sable, and black 
lace. October 1901 
This picture and that of she 
shooting “gown” on page 
91 have been kindly lent by 
Mr. James Laver 


The latest fabvic discovery, 
printed nylon, a crisp fabric 
veoembling taffeta, white, 
arey and biack, the top 
twisted through rings. Peter 
Robinson 








Photograph; ANTHONY BUC KLE 


English designers have a distinct style of their own as in- 
dividual as the sports clothes for which they have always 
been famous. 

In} between the wars, we get notable landmarks in 
fashion, first when evening skirts lengthened to the ankle 
and about 1929; when Regency and Empire styles were 
de rigueur; when Schiaparelli launched the peaked, padded 
shoulders in the mid-’thirties, a fashion that has lasted, with 
modifications, until the present day. The first styles with their 
top-heavy, triangular silhouette look outlandish now, but the 
line emerged later as the perfect medium for the off-the-peg 
dress. A rather hard type of chic emerged, typified in the 
fashion for the little black frock in matt cloque silk worn 
with twin diamond clips. Recently. the great dressmakers 
who make mode! clothes have dropped squared padding 
in favour of a soft, shoulder line, but this relies on indi- 
vidual fitting, and is impossible to carry out in ready-made 
clothes where each size must be able to adapt itself to a range 
of measurements. 

Motors and motoring clothes, slacks and shorts, the 
bifurcated skirt, play clothes, the sun-bathing cult, have all 
changed fashion, added new departments in the shops and 
enlivened considerably our lives and certainly the fashion 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Designed and manufactured by 


RAPHAEL, LEWIS & SILVER, LTD. 


Wholesale Couture 


29 WELLS STREET. OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.I THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD., (Dept.. V) 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, York 


SELITA 


Mie dek 





magazines. Most important of all, rayon 
burst upon us in the ‘thirties and added 
a brilhance to the lower-priced clothes that 
wey could never hope to before 
Nylon and other synthetsc fabrics are now 
busily adding a new vocabulary to the 
fashion pages replacing the glacé silk that 
was mentioned so frequently in the first 
issues of Country LiFe 

The collections for this year show 
clothes that are above all things pretty 
and wearable many inspired by the past 
but all adapted for the life we lead to-day 
Famous artists are designing prints for the 
rayon manufacturers with outstanding 
success and a bold sure use of colour 
Superfine woollens and cottons have 























“PUNCH ” 


Stn hay 


at most leading stores 


| 
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Sandal for 1947 
By Russell and Bromley 


y 


‘ix upper grosvenor street, London, W.| Member ofthe London Model Houre Group 
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brought new possibilities quickly 
seized on by the young designers of 
to-day Above all things a simplicity 
of line gives to Bnitish clothes a style 
of their own 

Some extremely pretty beach 
clothes and summer frocks m these 
fabrics have been great successes in 
the recent shows—a fine spot lawn 
for a full pleated frock firmer spot 
and plaid cottons for sun bathing 
frocks and summer dances exotic 
flowered haircord cottons and cotton 
ducks for slacks worn with close 
fitting fine wool sweaters zipped 
down the back or under the arm 
One of the fine woollen matenals 


Ruffled hand painted nylon 
from Ascher, designed for 1947 


Carriage hoot, hand made, with 
stitched heel, 1897 Edwardian 
patent leather diamanté buckled 
walking shoe, 1907 Satin after 
noon shoe with four inch heel, 


1996 = Joseph Box Collection 


i | 
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made a dinner frock navy blue and hghtly 
embroidered with white 

Country tweeds are simple in line with 
a deft tailored detail incorporated in pocket or 
rever to bring them out of the ordinary 
The suit jackets in smooth town materials 
with thar nipped waastliries and long moulded 
basques are many of them reminiscent of the 
ones our grandmothers wore There are 
jackets too that are bulky about the 
shoulders and hugged in at the hips that 
recall the cloche hat period But skirts 
everywhere are phant in line end below the 
knec and arc casy to walk yn 
P Joyce Reynotps 
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« Foumdetion Cream 3/11 onfying 
Skin Food 2/6 & 4/2 LE secon Wee Vani: 
Lipstick ta’ nies shedes 6/3 
JOSEPHINE AKTIS, 37 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 5.W.I 






Cream 3/6 & 4/2 
Cream 3/1 & 3/4. 
Mtanching Cream Rouge 3/1 
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Wonderful News for babies 


(and babies’ mummies, too !) 


plenty 






BABY 
POWDER 


again / 





Allcomplexions need protection 
when exposed to the elements, that is why “Larola” is so 
useful to the traveller and lover of the open air. 11 guards the 
skin from the harmful effects of sun or wind and permits 
suntan without sunburn, Applied after over-exposure “ Larola™ 
soothes and restores the charm to rough, red sore skin and 
counteracts irritation and inflammation caused by insect bites 
and stings. 

When making a long, tiring journey by road, rail, sea or aie, 
“ Larafa” is indispensable, cleansing and refreshing the cont” 
plexion without the aid of soap and water, leaving it fresh and 

radiant to ook at, and sofi to the touch. ” 













One of the joys of being a baby 
is being sprinkled with silky showers 








of Johnson’s Baby Powder after every bath. For there never 








Write Sor free booklet 
containing valuable 46, 
and intoresting infor- 


mation regarding the 
care of skin, 

From all chemists and 
stores 2/3} and 4/6 per 


bottle inctading Pur- 
chase Tax, = 


was a powder that settled more softly, more soothingly. 





Don’t be miserly with the Johnson’s any more; use it freely, 





for ag one tin empties, your chemist will have another for you. 
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M. BEETHAM & ai CHELTENHAM JOHNSON & IOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 





ORANGE BLOSSOM SHAMPOO 


Rinses freely in hard water leaving the hair 
soft and fragrant. 3/6 including postage 


BAUME D'IRIS COMPLEXION MILK 


Skin cleanser and softener in one cream— 
perfect protection for delicate skins during 
wintry days. 3/6 including postage. 


JULES JOERIN LTD. 
ESTABLISHED ago. 
Coiffeurs de Dames Parfumeurs 
12, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 





JEAN PATOU 
PARFUMEUR 


11.B°°DE LA MADELEINE. PARISAT 
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distributed by Warner Harvey e” Co. Litd., Mayfair, London 





BEN FICK LTD 


@ specialists in the arrangement 
of period furniture in modern 
settings @ designers of interiors 
for homes, flats, restaurants, 
offices, etc. 


MELTON COURT, 5 & 7, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. $.W.7 (Tel : KENsington 2111) 
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EARLY TREASURES IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


By D. T. MacFIE 








THE DORMANT CROWNS OF PRIMULA SONCHIFOLIA IN THE BAMBOO POTS IN WHICH THEY WERE SHIPPED 


FROM BURMA. 
UNFOLDING. (Right) FULLY 


ECENT speculations on the future of 
R gardens and gardening have included 
some dismal prophecies, This and that 
feature, we have been told, are doomed on the 
score of expense, for lack of skilled labour and 
for many other reasons, And lovers of alpine 
plants, in particular, are bemoaning the loss of 
so many treasured rarities as a result of enforced 
neglect during the war years. 

There is no doubt that stocks of many 
alpine species have vanished. For some of 
them we shall have to wait until such 
time as collectors can once again set forth; 
meanwhile it is at Jeast a comforting thought 
that, in these air-minded days, the time-lag 
between the collection of a plant and its appear- 
ance in the garden is likely to be considerably re- 
duced. Plants, as opposed to seeds, were brought 
home successfully from the Far East by 
land and sea on several occasions 
before the war, but normally 
collectors could not be burdened 
with growing plants. Now, with 
air transport, it should be a 
simple matter. Many readers will 
remember the case of Primula 
sonchifolia in the early 1980s. 
Discovered by Delavay in 1885, 
it was for years eulogised by 
collectors, and even that taciturn 
Scot, George Forrest, bestowed on 
it, admittedly in error, the name 
of P. gratissima, Unfortunately 
all attempts to germinate col- 
lected seed failed, probably on 
account ofjthe plant's awkward 
habit of shedding its seed while 
still green and unripe, and to 
gardeners at home it remained, 
for a long time, no more than 
a tantalising name. Eventually, 
at the instigation of Sir Charles 
Innes, then Governor of Burma, 
4 consignment of the plants in 
bamboo pots was shipped home 
in a cool chamber, They arrived 
in perfect condition and were 
shown in flower a month or two 
later at the Horticultural Hall by 
Mr. T. Hay, then head gardener 
of the Royal Parks. 

All this apart, there are still 
tucleus stocks of a vast number 
of different alpines, a much vaster 
number than any one gardener is 
likely to covet if he can once over- 
come personal preferences, Sur- 
vivors will also be found in many 


THE GLOBULAR FLOWER-HEADS, 
OF PRIMULA DENTICULATA, BEST KNOWN 


(Middle) THE EXPANDING BUD OF ONE OF THE ORIGINAL PLANTS WITH THE FIRST FLOWERS 


EXPANDED FLOWERS; THE FIRST LEAVES ARE NOW APPEARING 


gardens, and a single survivor is all that is 
required, 

To many people—and I number myself 
among them—it is the earliest alpines that 
make the strongest appeal. Not for one 
moment would I belittle the later species, what- 
ever their season. But there is none which so 
kindles my enthusiasm as do the first flowers of 
early spring. Few of them have the flamboyant 
attraction of the alpine phloxes and other 
plants which make gay rivers of colour at a 
later date, but the precocious blossoms of 
February and March bring a breath of spring 
to the garden, even more so than do the larger 
shrubs, the forsythias, hamamelis and others of 
ruder and more robust stature, 

Primula Winteri, until the advent of 
P. sonchifolia, the only member of the petiolares 
section in our gardens, is a never-failing delight 
with its beautifully powdered leaves and lovely, 





HIMALAYAN PRIMROSES 


ON STURDY SCAPES, 
OF THE 


lavender-lilac flowers. In a mild winter it 
Seems perpetually in flower and needs only a 
few mild days to tempt it in the worst of 
seasons. [t is not a difficult plant to grow, and 
a rich soil with good winter drainage is all it 
asks. What is more, it is hardy, and though 
winter wet may kill it, frost will not. 

Although rather later in flowering, P. Edge- 
worthti bears some resemblance to Winter's 
primrose. The former is quite easily distinguish- 
able from the latter by its deeper, rosier flowers 
and by the fact that the narrower leaves are 
not mealy. I doubt if it will prove so generally 
amenable as 7”, Winteré but it is certainly 
a lovely thing and well worth a little spoiling. 

Best known of all the early Himalayan 
primroses, P. denticulata has been accused of 
being over-coarse in growth. By comparison 
with some of the daintier species it may appear 
80, but it is too attractive and reliable a plant 
to be ignored on such dubious 
pretexts. A good deal depends on 
choosing a good form. Raised 
from seed it is very variable, and 
some of the colour forms are 
dingy, washy affairs, Ina good 
form the ball-like heads of clear 
lavender blooms, each borne on 
sturdy scape, are a cheering 
sight and are often seen as earl 
as February. The white P. denti- 
culata alba is even better, and 
there is one form distinguished 
by the name of cashmiriana which 
is in every way neater in habit 
than the type. It is easily dis- 
tinguished by the golden farina 
which powders the undersides of 
the leaves. 

Two European species which 
greet us with blossoms in the 
early days of the year are P. 
frondosa and P. Allioni, the 
former from Thrace and the 
latter from the Maritime Alps. 
Frondosa is a plant of equable 
“temperament, One thing and one 
thing only it will not stand, and 
that is a soil that is over-wet in 
the winter months—a taste that 
is shared by most of the alpine 
species. Assured of winter drain- 
age it will usually fiourish and 
produce its scapes of pink flowers 
with a cheerful abandon. P, 
Alltont is a different matter. 
Many people have tried to grow 
it and have failed. But many 
“have succeeded, and there can be 
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DAPHNE BLAGAYANA WITH ITS SPRAWLING, NAKED BRANCHES, 
WHICH TERMINATE IN A CLUSTER OF LEAVES AND SWEETLY 
SCENTED FLOWERS 


few gardeners who would not count one success 
with so lovely a plant worth a dozen failures, 
It is a saxatile species and it is in clefts of hard 
limestone that it is usually found at its best. 
Then its tight cushions of grey-green leaves will 
spread into mats bespangled with large and lovely 
pale rose flowers, There is, too, a rare and beauti- 
ful white form—a treasure if it can be found. 
Of the immense and confused welter of 
names and of plants which make up the genus 
Saxifraga volumes could be written. And still 
there would be more names than plants, as 
though in all conscience there were not enough 
and more of the latter. Only two can be men- 
tioned, and the first must be the lovely 
S. Burseriana in the form of S, Burseriana Gloria, 
the largest flowered and most lovely of them all. 
‘We have it on the authority of Reginald Farrer 
that this plant is, in fact, a form of S, Burseriana 
tridentina, and that he himself flowered it from 
batches of ividentina collected in the Schlern 


RHODODENDRON LEUCASPIS, A LOVELY Fe 


BOTANIC GARDEN, EDINBURGH. 


Klamm of the southern Dolomites, Farrer’s 
never-ending tirade against the use of coined 
English names is perhaps at its best when he 
writes of this genus. “Its English name is 
Saxifrage—a singularly apt, easy, expressive 
and beautiful one, in universal use except in 
Wardour Street, where the appropriate 
Ruskinian faddists sometimes try to talk of it 
in print (but never in words) as Rockfoil—a 
dismal and tedious affectation which ail reason- 
able people unanimously ignore.’ Can anyone 
quarre? with his dictum ? 

S. * apiculata, one of the oldest of the 
hybrid Kabschias, is another gem among the 
earliest floweripg species. From February 
onwards its spreading mats of fresh green foliage 
are literally smothered by the bright yellow 
flowers which, despite their fragile appearance, 
are little affected by the weather. It is not in 
any way a faddy plant, but it does require 
@ sunny position. 


ri US NIVALIS VAR. 


The great families of primula and saxifrage 
apart, there are many other species that 
brighten the rock garden in February and 
March, though not all of them are alpines in the 
true sense of the term. The snowdrops, show- 
flakes and chioncdoxas will never disappoint: 
Crocus offers a range of lovely species, though 
it must be admitted that their flowers are rather 
susceptible to damage by the weather. The 
miniature narcissi are a host in themselves, 
and there are still the irises, the spring 
flowering gentians, the early anemones and 
many others. 

There are, too, the dwarf shrubs which play 
an increasingly important role in rock gardens 
to-day, both flowering species and the innumer- 
able dwarf forms of conifers with which one can 
indulge in pleasing architectural fancies, Their 
tones are by no means all sombre, and providing 
they are not over-planted they will give the 
owner ef a rock garden an all-the-year-round 
interest. 

Rhododendron and erica provide some of 
the choicest of really early-fiowering shrubs. 
There ig no month in the year when a represen- 
tative collection of heaths and heathers will be 
found without a flower, and for colour masses 
in the spring it is difficult to think of anything 
to compare with the carnea heathers, for in 
their variety and their prodigality they are 
unique. The dwarf rhododendrons, though they 
do not lend themselves to massing in quite ¢he 
same manner as do the heaths, are even more 
spectacular as individual shrubs. R. leucaspis 
with its large, milky-white flowers, is no more 
than one, or at most two, feet high. Its flowers, 
which usually appear at the end of February, 
are susceptible to frost, and for that reason the 
plant should be given a sheltered position, but - 
the shrub itself is not likely to suffer. The same 
is true of BR. moupinense, a somewhat taller and 
even earlier species with flowers that may vary 
from white to deep pink. 

A sprawling growth is seldom deemed a 
virtue in a shrub, But with the creamy-white 
Daphne Blagayana it is just that; indeed, were 
it to grow upright the bare stems would be an 
unlovely sight. But sprawling over a boulder, 
the stems hugging the ground until they une: 
pectedly terminate in tufts of leaves betopped 
by rounded clusters of deliciously fragrant 
flowers, it makes a lovely rock garden 
shrub. Layering of the sprawling naked 
branches will ensure a periodically renewed 
root system which, in turn, will make fo: 
lasting vigour. 


WITH MILKY-WHITE FLOWERS GROWING IN THE ROYAL 


Ki, A VARIETY OF. THE COMMON 
sNOWDROP WI OP WITH CONSPICUOUS Tee eae 
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For you... immaculate make-up 
and a smooth flawless skin — with 
Pomeroy Beauty Preparations, New 
Pomeroy lipsticks — from the mos! 
delicate pinks to deep reds. Powder 
blended in the newest shades. 
Pomeroy creams and skin food: 
are as they’ve always been,... 
soothing, nourishing, abundantly 
tich in the precious oils that give 
lasting akin beauty. 





BIRDS 


CUSTARD 












Best known - 
best liked 






LONDON SALON: 
176 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 





BIRD'S CUSTARD AND JELLIOGS 


FOOD | CLEANSING CREAM “BEAUTY MILE, « DATHOS 
(or extra dry aking) ‘ DAY CREAM MANS 
LOTION ' MAKE-UP BASE Prices 1 fom "8/6 to «/- 





Asprey 


Asprey buy articles of modem and Antique Jawellery, Gold and Silver, 

China and Glass, Leather Goods, Fitted Suit Cases, etc. Prevailing prices 

are at high level, and they strongly advise advantage being taken of existing 

conditions. The will be pleased to send a Representative where the 

quantity is too great to send by vegistered post or rail. Telephone 

enquiries Regent 6767, extension go. Parcels should be addressed to, oF 
ited at s— 













DEPT. 8,15 
166 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
00006 20000E—20000E—s0000E—s0000e—20000 


2000 €_ 368: 















B 
ASKS w+. eae 
is your name down oer 
exemplifies 





"for restful washdays? 


bape sgh gp tii tg eg 
the. washtub, tc be able to take il easy, wih 

ied at rest, while ADA, the Home Laundtess, 

goes on with your wash, quickly, gentty, thoroughly ? » 

ADA is the Electric Washing Machine of new design 

for the’ modern heene, now 


be. seen at electricity 
ro AVA 
‘Send Jor Ghutvesed jailer to -— 


AJAX DOMESTIC 
asruanca co. LTD. 





all that 18 
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SOMEBODYS GOT AN ANGLEPOISE ¢ 


and that person ia lucky, for although supplies are gradually increas 
ing in the shope and electricians, the Anglepoiec is eo popular that 
every lamp ie snapped up. 

Boon we hope to be able to supply every order for this wonderful lamp 
‘of roor angles that shede its pleasant light exactly where wanted at any 
tngle (and mays put), saves cyestrain, and ie always on the epot yer 
mever in the way. 

If you see an Anglepoise locally buy it right away and start onjoying it 
marvellous coasfort and convenienve. - af leriea 


qh 


TERRY 


ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


Punanted ott exwneries, 





Sole Makers :— 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTO: REDDITCH 
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CROSSWORD No. 884. . 


1947 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


We have pleasure in announcing that strictly limited 
quantities of the latest printing of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are 


NOW AVAILABLE 


4,100 of the world’s recognised authorities have contri- 
buted to this publication. With the rapid changes taking 
place around us the need for authentic and up-to-date 
information becomes of paramount importance. Articles 
of absorbing interest extend over the whole field of human 
knowledge. The Encyclopedia Britannica brings right 
into your home facts, figures and a wealth of information 
indispensable to the student of affairs, the thinking family 
and the business man. 


Two unique and valuable SUPPLEMENTARY SER- 
VICES add greatly to the scope of the publication and the 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN offers excellent facili- 
ties to those who prefer to purchase out of income. 


Remember that supplies are limited. 
The coupon below, or a postcard, will bring you full details. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA INC., 
90 Dean St., Soho Square, London, W.r. 


Please send me complete details of the latest Ba edia 
Britannica, including the two valuable SUPPLEMENTARY 


SERVICES and the SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. 


ACROSS 


Their owner won't win the 
prize (5, 9) 


deportment 


Two guineas wilt be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a _closod envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 884, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2," not later than the 
fest post on Thursday, January 9, 1947. 
Norg,— This Competition docs uot apply to the United States, 





The winner of this Crossword, the ee of which 





SOLUTION TO No. 
ePpewred ¥ 


al WAS SHOE CR’ ACROSS.—1, Hard hitting; 9, Roses; 10, Grenadier; 11 and 12,.Pootstool; 


and dlls / 
ng NN 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY ; This 


a Hae 6 ta al 
‘avon yarn; 27, 
'DOWN.1, Historic; 2; Ruse; ‘3, High temperature; 4, The Pool o} 
London; 5, Iran; 8, Guitar; 7, Profit and loss; 8, Procrastinate; 14 
18, Slang words; 18 Parakeet; 21, Bungle; 25, Isis; 26, Echo. 





















8. A senseless state to get into (8) 
9. For Roman or American no tears (7) 


. A bad King (4) 
. Wash down and up (3, 3, 4) 
. An anchoret, so to speak (5) 


18. I cane all! (anagr.) (8) 


. By contrast to ornament (3} 7 
. Richardson, Robinson, Fitzmaurice, 
patrick (4, 4) 


Fitz- 


20. Duck, but you need not get down ! (8) 


NM Pups 


. They can be made without an alarum (10) 

. Bloodshed in Kensington? (4) 

. Those who do must be prepared for a knock- 
down or a come-down (7) 

. Father becomes quite a bridge expert in 
London (8) 

. To go one better the bishop should have a 
whole book (4, 8, 7) 


DOWN 


. Not the heart of the prison by the look of 
things (7) 
. A pane in the neck and broken, too ! (4) 
Not necessarily a hypocritical writer (6) 
. What kind of race? It is hardly clear (8) 
They mean shorter approaches to the green 
but not to the house ‘ 6) 
. “My Lord of dy, when I was Jast in Holborn, 
I saw good in your garden there." 
— Shakespeare (12: 
. Has been employed before now in a frontal 
onslaught (5} 
« It is right off the map (4, 2, 8) 
. It is really in Kurope, but Elizabeth goes to 
the Middle East (10 
. You can find a fool in all classes (3) 
. Like a guardianless orphan (8 





) 
19, Were 18 across his brother's or his sister's? (5) 


« Ice does {anagr.) (7) : 
. Chants need changing to get a bit of tune (6) 
. “When the —— is shattered 

The light in the dust lies dead.” —Shelley (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 881 is 





Mr. C. L. G. Williams, 


in the jarue of December 27 will be annowncad next St. Mary’s, 
; 19, In leaf; 20, Draft; 22, Lout; 28 and Woodland Road, 

; 28, Crest; 29, Easternmost. y, 

Selsey, 


Near Chichester, Sussex 
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Green Fingers... 


‘Giteen Fingers ’— the gardener’s phrase for the gift 
of making plants take root and flourish without 
special technical knowledge. But the modern 
industrial plant cannot prosper without technical 
experience and planning. In the field of plastics, 
success depends upon the right plastic and the right 
formulation. There is no such thing as an all- 
purpose plastic, though experience shows that 
cellulosic plastics are “suited to a wider range of 


application than any other type. On problems such 
as these British Celanese Limited welcomes every 
opportunity to assist the manufacturer. ‘Celanese’ 
plastics are unexcelled for colour, toughness, mould- 
ability, ease of fabrication and transparency. Shouid, 
however, the study of your problem indicate the 
need for other than ‘Celanese’ plastics, you can 
count on impartial advice from the ‘ Celanese’ 
technica! staff and sales organisation. 


British Celanese Limited 


TEX TIEES 


PEASTICS 


CHEMICALS 


SoGar rary: sa PE MARRY ANY 8s EF, 


“Balance tnserpreted by Harold Forster, especially for the Ford collection. 


Fralance The Ford 1s a beautifully balanced car. Fes dengnets cealise that, good 


engineering must be supported by comfort The resuit 1s that evdty Ford “Car holds the rosd. 


a 


smoothly and you can mde m it for mules in perfect ease This 1s worth wartmg for; the great 


organisation at Dagenham 1s working ail out, and your Ford Dealer 13 watchmg your interests: 
PREFECT 10 bhp £275 (lus 47729 purchase vex} ANGLIA 8 hp £229 (Pas £6473 pucchsse eax 


CONSTANT Hi PERRO MAREE 


FORD MOTOR GO MINA MY ot mt te DP, eye OR NM Ae 
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PERSONAL 
¥ CONDUCT RA OF LONDON 
Provincial and oversoas parties catered for, -- 
For moderate terms ‘phone VAL. 2008. 
WED GENTLEWOMAN would like home 
at moderate charge. Drive car, help in houpe 
or garden.—Box 66. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LL GARDEN LOVERS need “My Garden.” 

the intimate monthly magazine which 1s 
known all over the world. There is no better 
wift for = gardening friend than @ year's sub- 
soription to this unique and friendly publica- 
tion, A limited number of new subscriptions 
(8/- & year, post free) can now be accepted. but 
early a fon is desirable.—MY GARDEN 
OLA. 4. Southampton Street, Strand. London 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 





LIVESTOCK 


S/- per line (Minimum 3 lines) Boz Fee 1/6 


. HOTELS AND GUESTS 





(ED MANOR EENNELE. “Besstiful Boxer 
pies, born 2.11.46, red fawns, dogs and 








bitches, dam “Madiog of Maspound," stre “‘Stain- 
bumdorf Osric," son of the famous ‘‘Stainbum- 
derf Zulu." All puppies reared on a farm.: 





RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower Weedon, 
Northants, ‘Phone: Weedon 108. ae 

ING CHARLES SPANIELS are still maintain- 

ing the traditional charm which has endeared 
\hem to generations of nobility, MRS, VIOLET 
E. POND invites inquiries for puppies availabe 
from time to time at Byng Hall, Pettistree, 
Suffolk. Tel: Wickham Market 262. 








NEW SERVICE for Country Lovers. LANDS- 
MAN'S LIBRARY. Tho postal lending library 
for farmers and everybody interested in the land. 
Books on farming. gardening and country Ife. 
6d, per week, Catalogue supplied.—F.2, 19, 
Pembroke Place, London, W.8. 
A SAPBINVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent, Sums of £25 up to $5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interoat 1s paid at the rate of 2% percent, Income 
tax 16 paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from Seoretary, Tudor House, 58, King Btreet. 
Maidenbead. Telephone 1277, 
AN naeuin: When in London call on Alexandre 
aghineky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
. Wl, for Early English China, Aiso for 
Ra jan and other objets du 


ANTIQUES and FURNISHIN 















‘A choice collec 
pelted of Georgian Chaira, fasy Chairs, Dining 
Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs. 
incrore, Ornamenta) China, Chinese Porcotain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Brontes, otc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM beet LTD., Sloane 
Square, B,W.1. Tei 
Caes. When ayia a pment remember 

the original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are 
the beat. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD,, Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Hqulpment since 1785. Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

ILOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suita, Riding Kit; Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackte. 
Purniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. AH British 
Firm, Betablighed 25 years—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road. Marble 
Arch, Pad, 3779 and 0808, 


ConA GODFREY, 1 ‘Nail Specialist. Scjen- 
tific treatment for nail troubles, 10’6 and I un. 
War-weary hands and nails rejuvenated. Hand 
and Nati Culture Inet., 35, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
“Phone: Reg. 7861 for appointment, Treatment 
parcel sent 10). 
¢ TOUPON-F -FREE FURNISHING FABRIC. Dyed 
Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers, 
etc, In green, rust, rose and bluo, 38 in. wide, 
Now reduced to 6/6 yard. For range of samples 
sond 6d, and addressed gummed tabel._ JAMES F. 
TT, 122, High Strest, Ataines, Middlesex, 


XOLUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your 
measurements made from your own materiul. 
Aloo attractive blouses made by converting any 
reasonably ised garment. ‘Trubenised” Brand 
collar and ouffs if desired. Please write for ilue 
trations and details to RESARTU . LTD.. Dept. 
9X. 183-8, Queensway. London, W. 
ILM AND STAGE DESIGNER is prepared to 
submit dosigns fur Interior Decorations. 
Only a small number of orders can be accepted. 
Box 903, 
BR si INTERTAINMENT. Nev 
Orathorne, The kntertaining  Ilumonist, 
attends Social Funotionx, Masonic, Tinners, 
Garden — Parties.—Inyulriex = to | NEVILLE 
GEATHORNE, “Knights End.” Grimes HUt, 
Birm! 
Frouwsans PENS expertly repaired in 48 hours, 
Bend registered post—returned by 0.0.D. 
reglatered.—HOVE PEN & GIVT SHOP, 5, Hove 
Strect, Hove 3, 


FyAve YOUR SPORTS JACKETS BOUND in 
leather, elbows, edges and cuffs, Ladies’ and 
Genta’ for 30/- including postage. 14-day service. 
—Send werments and remittance to “RENOVA- 
TIONS,” Dept. ©., 1082, Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton 8. 
JNG-WAY FULLY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
are ideal for tral heating and independent 
boilers. They are the cheapest, form of fully 
automatio heating with no dust. dirt or ashes. no 
fue) handling or stoking. Purl oil distributor: 
cover the whole country. Send for Booklet No. 8. 


—NU-WAY HRATING PLANTS, LTD., Birming— 
ham 17, 







































































T-COL. AND MRS, 8. H. COUCHMAN are run- 

ning Whitestaunton Manor, Chard, Somerset, 

14 miles from the sea, ae a Preparatory Boarding 

Suhoo}, with Froebe] head mistress, for children 

from five years, Entire charge can be taken if 

required, T.T. milk from home farm of 400 acres. 
Particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


roums. Tel.; 0671. 


Deer Georgian house recently opened 
ass Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 


country between Canterbury, Folkestone and 

Dover. and within easy reach of severs) coastal 

resorts, Stands in six actes of private grounds 

including miniature park and orchard; golf neer: 

Garage. Tastefully furnished and decorated. 

excellent cuisine. Terms § gna—“Hazling Dane," 
inepherdswell, 


nt. “enone 23. 

. Holsworthy. 
A beauty appointed 
old Inn with an atmosphere and reputation for 
pre-war cellar, firet-class cooking ang courteous 
service. Free fishing and rough shooting. Every 
comfort. Special winter terme from 5% gns. 
Atlantic Express from Waterloo, 'Phone 75. 





















PCOTE LODGE. Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses, Candidates auccensfully prepared for the 
1, of H, Bxamination.— Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD. ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MKS. PRITCHARD. 
T, PETERS COURT, Burgess Hil), Sussex. 
Preparatory Sohoal for Boys, 
ve-opened.—Full particulars can be obtained 
from the HEAD MASTER. 


GARDENING 


HRYSANTHEMUMS from the Specialists, 

Please send for List.—J. A. HEAP & COM- 
PANY, Shugborough Gardens, Great Heywood, 
near Stafford, 

ILOCHE NEWS. New Chase Models embody 

revolutionary improvements. The “V" 
handle regulates perfect ventilation from the top. 
The new “panel wire" permits entire removal of 
top glass and natant access to crops without 
llfuing or shifting oloche. These fittings can be 
supplied separately to convert your present 
Gloches.—Write to-day for details te CHASE LTD., 
9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 


UTHBERT'S SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS. 
Fineat quality guaranteed full flowering size 
for maases of choice blooms. Recommended 
varieties Include: TULIPS: famous DARWINS, 
BARTIGON, brilliant scarlet; $ALLBRIGHT. 
bright red; PHILIP SNOWDEN. carmine rose; 
PRIDE OF HAARLEM, crimson; PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, soft rose; splendid bulbs, 50)- 100. 
MAY FLOWERING TULIPS: ADVANCE, woarlet; 
GOLDEN HARVEST, yellow: TRIUMPH and 
MENDEL, varictios; TELESCOPIUM. violet; 
KRELAGE'S TRIUMPH, deep red: any of above, 
& G, CUTHBERT, 37, Gots Oak. Herts. 
‘OR BALE at @ nominal prico to anyone willing 
‘to undertake removal fram present site, about 
26 yde. Hornbeam hedge, 7 ft. high, 3 trees per yd. 
--Offers to SECRETARY-SUPERINTENDENT. 
Wolverhampton & Midland Counties Eye Infirm- 
ary, Wolverhampton, 
PRAT OUATITY NURSERY STOCK. “Black 
Currants, 3ft., 4-7 shoots, Ministry certified, 
18- doz. Hedging Whitethorns, 2-3 ft., 15i- to 17/- 
dos, Roa Climbers, pink and scarlet, 5/- each. 
Apple and Fear cordons, Plums, Gages, Figs. 
Gooseborctex, Raspberries, Rhododendrons. Orns- 
montal Treex and Shrubs. Catalugue free. 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT. 


“AWN MOWERS. Now te the time to purchase 

your Hand or Motor Mower. We offer a sel 
tion of goud rebullt machines. Including Ran- 
dome, Atco. J.P.. ote, Sond for Hist, Overhauling, 
Don't be let down (n the spring. Send your 
mower to ux during the winter months for expert 
workmanship at reasonable prices, Mowers 
bought and oxchanged.—DALE-JONES & CO.. 
"She Motor Mower Specialists, Bly, Little Albany 
Btreet, London, N.W.1. 


PEND NO COUPONS and aave your best foot- 
wear from mud and wet. Boots, shoes, Wel- 
Mngtoae with Beechwood soles, trons or rubber 
Added. Felt tined, warm and durable even on 
concrete. Stamped addresaed envelope brings par- 
ticulars. TWEENWAY. LTD.. Horley, Surrey 
(HOUBANDS OF TONS of beautiful Wostmor- 
land water-worn Rockery Stone. Ideal for 
your garden,—For particulars apply: LIME 
AND LIMESTUNE QUARRIES, Brough. West- 
morland. 
‘RHE-PRIMROSE. One of the most beautiful 
plants in the world, Produces maases of large 
golden yellow blooms in summer. Order now for 
Spring planting. 30 oach.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F.R.H.8., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 
























































ORTRAITS painted from photographs, com: 

pletely Mtelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable chargo; approval.--Box 16. 

BAFFORDSTATION. Advice elven on renova- 

tion of woodiands under Dedicetion Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented, or purchased. Trees 
aupplisd.—WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT. LTD.. 
Huntley, Gloa. 

TAIRB BLAZING, but EGOAPE certain for 

you and family (irreapective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed, Averags 
cost £10,—JOHN KERR & CQ. (Michr.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 





GETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality, Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
requeat.—W, J. UNWIN. LTD., Seedamen, Histon, 
Cambs 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Troi LADIBS, os Cook and House-parlourmaid, 
required by Lt.-Col. E. N, Buxton carly Jan- 
vary, in Essex, 15 miles London. Excellent. 
avoommodation, own Aitting room. Good salary 
and outings.—Write, HON. MRB. GASCOIGNE. 
Haneys, Ranmore. Dorking. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








¥RENGH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
LTD., o&n undertake the CLEANING OF 
OARPRTS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties; or collect anywhere {n London ares, 
return in fortnight, Postal inquiries to CARPET 
DEPT., % Graven Street, Strand, W.C.2, or 
"phone: GER. 5866 or 6514, eee 
WaAzING & GILLOW are glad to buy BECOND- 
BAND FURNITURE ané SILVER in good 











1RD GERD for sale. Please write for present 

prices of bold Canary, white and yellow 
Millet, canary. gatcture, Budgerigar mixture, 
Parrot mi irae, Boslewneas, Sunflower seed, pea- 





nuts for Hemp. unrationed poultry 
food, eto. saree ‘stamp for particulars 
wo bY akthorpe, nesr Burton- 


ind 


DVERTIGER. energetic, 47, Public School 

education and good appearance, late Depul 
Manager Eastern firm 11 years. Senior Stal 
Officer, R.A.F., poseedees excelient textimonials 
integrity. loyalty. tact, efficiency, and initiative, 
seeks position of trust and responsibility. prefer- 
ably South England country life, salary £500 
minimum to augment small capttal. wide admin- 
intrative experience gpd organising ability.— 
Box 7. 
hy Cho Ex-Army and Palestine Police, wishing 

To Acquire vumprehensive knowledge of resi- 
dential iankeeptng, offers hts services for nominal 
salary and board to innkeeper in Southern 
Counties.—Box 62. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE" corigs 
For Sale 


brie? combicve numbers of “Country 
oe ” Nov. 1948-46. in good condition— 











JEASTROURNE. “THE CAVENDIGH, occupying 
the finest position on the front, is now open 
agoin, Luxurious Private Suites or comfortable 
. Bxoeptional servioe. Excellent oui- 
sine. Music and Dancing. Terms on application 
to PHILIP CHURCHMAN, Manager. Telephons: 
Eastbourne 2740. 
'XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL. Exford. Centrally 
heated, H. and c, in all bedrooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking, Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland, Trout fishing 
tn season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 43. 
JRIGHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, March. Cambs. 
Very comfortable accommodation from 
f gns, weekly, Facilities good coarse fishing, 
Unree important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 
Phone; March 3215. 
POR A WINTER HOLIDAY OR RESIDENCE 
Stay at this first-class four-star hotel. 
ENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL. 
Private suites, good fare. warmth, and a few paces 
from golf, shops, and clnems. Tel,: Bude 18. 
Hove. Small private Hotel, hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Lberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front. Central,—"“RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdown 
Place. Hove 2. Sussex. 
\N WINDERMERE LAKE. 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEI 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. with private 


Ambleside 101 

















WANTED 


APPARET. Hightst prices returned for 4is- 
carded Lounge Buite, Overooats, Furs, Cloth- 


ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. ©.L,, JOHNSON. DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD. Auctioneers (Est, 1100), 24-5, Great 








pals id Breil bascete 
of standing Timber ot aa eso 


eto., wanted: diamond and @)) gem  owellery, 
gold, allver articles, modern, antique. gold and 
silver clmarette cages (any condition): imitauion 
and cultured pearl neckleta. High offers with 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Jewollers, 23, Bouth Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.). 
yaght snd ry 
prices paid for collection, fine and rare pieces, 
especially gold. Standard Catalogue of English 
Coins 5/-; Beaby'’s monthly Coin and Medal 
Bulletin 2/6 per anntum—B. A. SEABY, LTD.. 6. 
Great Portland Street. London. W.1. 


D° YOU WISH TO DISPOsR OF YOUR 
LIBRARY ? Immediate cash given for 
Ubrarios of old ot new books, in large or small 


quantities.—Please send details te HARRY 
FOSTER-SMITH, 5, Hillcrest Road. London, W, 











duction furniture. carpets. curtains. cafe furnl- 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc, North 
‘2747, Hiliside 3214 and 4477. 

ADY'S Black Bowler, site iding Boots, 


size 6, leg 14 tn. Btate price, MARTIN, 75 
Hook Road, Goole, Yorks, 

‘13828 MANN 

peloes for Linen, Curtains, Blankeca, tien 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery of overy 
description; also Ladies', Gentlemen's and Chil- 
Gron’s discarded or misfit garmets and furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Eat. 1900.—PERN HOUGE, Norbiton. Surrey. 

O88 BROS. & CO.. LTD. will pay very 

satisfactory prices for good quality Baddlery. 
Bridles, Baddlos (not side saddles), ste., in good 
condition 2, Ki: trast, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


TATE BUYER Greires purchase 45, Legonda 















Bentley Saloon.—RHODES, Fernhurst, 
Haalomere. 





yO PURCHASE. light Air ‘Trevel 


. pigskin or ight leather, suit cases, 
2% 





FOR SALE 
I wBORE “Hammeriess Ejector, Holiand end 
Holland “Badminton.” new 1008, shotone 
Perfect condition. Complete with 


n only. 
leather case. Best offers. Apply, A. J, GREEN 
"Ghyll Wood," Parish luley. 























SUE MANOR. 

‘Country House Hotel offers peace, comfort 
warmth, excellent. food. Own farm’ produce. 
rough shooting. Special winter terms.—RUAN 
eryan 210. 











Open all yea 
eh 8. DEVON. DUNMORE HOTBL, 
lendid mansion with large and beautifully 
appaeee public rooms. Central heating through- 
out. Seven acres gardens. Own garden produce. 
Ideally suitable for late holidays or for winter 




















residence. Tennis. Fully licensed. Garage. 
A ‘ephone: Shaldon 2. 
FRING comes early to Britain's Southernmost 
Peninsula— 
MULLION COVE HOTEL 
8. CORNWALL 


Exoellent cutsine. The only Moensed Hotelon the 
Mullion Coast. Vi-spring beds. Electric fires. Cliff 
walks. Golf. Reduced terms for winter months. 
Write Resident Director. ‘Phone Mullion 328, 
'TRETE RALEGH HOTEL ~~ 
NEAR EXETER 

A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, aituated between Honiton and 
Exeter, Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coast-line of Devon. The Hotel haa every modern 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T,T, milk. ‘The hotel 
Also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. Tel.: Whimple 322. 


T. CLOUD HOTEL, New Forest, Brockenhurst, 
Central for golf, riding and forest walke. 
Easy bang of south coast. Every comfort. Long 
ensed. Telephone 2165. 
Ss NEAR BATILE 
MOOR HALL HOTEI. AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.; NINFIBLD 390 
A Country House Hote). every comfort and a 
cheerful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding 
Stables. Hunting twice weekly with East Suesex. 
Good hacking. Rough shooting over 90-acre farm. 
‘Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terma from 5% ent. 
*TRECADDICK. BLISLAND, BODMIN. Guest 
House in the most beautiful part of inland 
Cornwall, Woods, rivers, moorland, Sea @ mil 
Excellent cooking, Club Ioence. From 4 gus. 
weekly. Tel.: St. Tudy 258. - 
WARMTH and the acme of comfort. 
Central heating and great log fires in 
lounges. Electric fires, hot and cold basing end 
snugly beds with interior sprung mattresses in 
all bedrooms. Charmingly furnished and excei- 
lent food, with willing and happy service. For 
those guesta who desire to spend the winter (from 
November 1 to Easter) at special terme. a fow 
double rooms will be reserved. This 25th-century 
Cotswold Manor is one of the most attractive 
Hotels in England, with an acre of lovely gardens. 
‘Unsurpassed for mee who delight in peaceful 
oultured surto 
MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETON-IN-MARSH 
Glow, Second stop on main line by the 4.45 from 
Paddington. A dry, equatle climate. Phone’or 
wire Moreton-in-Mareh 101, 


WANTES. 
DDERS, C. 


and SAFES. otc.. wanted for CASH. Highest 
ie oe 74, Chancery Lane, London. 


(Cae Ts SIO RUNS oT ER. 
Best prices given.—PERKZ, Carpet Speciel- 


ists, 168, Brompton Roed, 
{between Harrods and Brompton Oratory), 
97, New Bond Street. W.1. MAYFAIR 7008. 




































IMPORTANT PRIVATE CO’ 

4 Master Paintings for disposal at moderate 

1, OtG.. Box 63, 

ANTIQUE Britany Oak Hanging Cupboard. 
Best offer over £25.—MRS. A. WINNINGTON- 






8, fine quality post-war models for 
racing, yachting @nd ell sporta, Many 
improvements on pre-war types. Ross 7 x 80 
Bteplux, coated lenuew, €36/7/-, for avery Hurposes. 
The most distinguished and eflective xl: 
produced. Also Burr & Stroud, 7 x 60 C. 
ooated lenses, 230/26, and othar make! available 
from stock.—WALLACE HEATON LTD, 1238/7, 
New Bond street, London, 
‘\OUPON FREE, Nut Brown 7m Hand woven Welsh 
‘Tweed (dress weizht, sufficient to make dress 
and jacket or long coat with matching skirt), £20. 
Midnight Blue Weleh Tweed Suit, by Busvins, 
b. 38, h. 40, £6. Grey Flannet Coat, £5, Two-skin 
Sable Tie, 20. . 
ENTLEMAI Built. 
Marshall Snelgrove, chest 36 in.. waist 31 in. 
inside leg 30 in. Also pair of Lady's Riding 
Breeches, finest cavalry twill, buckskin 
atrappings, Waist 26 in. Owner's height 5 ft. $n, 
Both practically new.—GILBERT, “Highgrove,' 
Eccles ear Chorlay. Lancs. 
HERMAN CARPET, 12 ft. x 9f., multi- 
coloured, floral design on dark blue ground; 
£450, Pair Kherman Oarpets, 7ft. x 4 ft. 6in., 
blue fore] design on dark cerise ground; eos 
2%, Burdon Lane. Cheam. Phone Vigilant 1873. 
| Bak 8 RIDING BREECHES and Herries ta Tweed 
Jacket, hips 36, watst ‘Apply: 
CHRISTIAN, High Bank. Syuneingvons sex 
Paris 
soon 




















‘tails, makers 




































ONG brown Leather 
tailor; 


ned woot, far col 





PERSIAN RUGS. 14 Bokhara, Deuiat-a-bad. 
Herat Ruge for sale, sizes up to 7 Mt, Gin. by 


4ft, @in. Prices trom £2. Condition as now.-~ 


Details from MAB, CORKERY, Cop Close, Long 
Crendon, Aylesbury, Bucks. Also few pairs 
exquisite Indian silver-#ilt filigree earrings, 
Zena. pair, Or noar offer. a 
GABLES for sale, no coupons, Narrow sable 
trimming 24% yards long, comprised entirely 
of sable tails. Price £20. Narrow sable trimming 
in 4 pieces, 1', yards, £5, Martin Tails, 4Kolinsky, 
6 honds, 11 paws, 2 pieces of dyed Coney (1 yard), 
narrow, £8. Oan be sent on approval if banker's 
reference is satisfactory. M.V.G,D.—Box 64. 
IZE 7 Field Boote, with trees, seldom worn. 
15-in. calf, 1&-1n, outside leg, 8 ans. Blue and 
yellow Golf Umbrella, £3. Bteol Spinning Rod. 
Reel by Cogewell & Harrison, agate rings, 8 gns.— 
C. RENSHAW, Little Rexon, Broadwood, Lifton, 
Devon. 
OUTFIT, including pair aids, sticks, boots 
sive 10, gaberdine trousers, socka; suit man of 
about @ft. All for &10—Apply: CHRISTIAN, 
High Bank, Rustington, Sussex. 
HORT black Persian Lamb Coat, beautiful 
condition, no coupons, Insurance replace: 
mont velue £360, Accept £260 or neareat offer. 
Bax BB, 
GUrTARLE AS AS GiPTS. Hardy “Hotspur” T.oui- 
Rod, Hand-made Table Mats. Cream-msker 
Brass Candlestioks, Lady's lined leather Suit 
case, sive $8 in, by 16 in., initialed “AH.” Tray 
Set for breakiast in bed (oloth, napxin, tea and 
ees cosy), Best offer in each onse secures. — Box OF 
So 
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KENT. 


Sevenoaks 5 miles. Adjacent to village and ‘bus service. 


Lounge hall, 5 reception, 12 bed- 
rooms, nurseries, 4 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity and water. 
Separate hot-water system, oon- 
tral heating. Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 

7 cottages in hand. 
Secondary residence let. 
The gardens are artistically laid 
out, with extensive lawns, 2 ten- 
nis courts, croquet lawn, fose 
and rock gardens. Two walled 
kitchen gardens. Farmery. Nut 
and fruit plantations, meadow 

and arable land. i 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, The Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, E.C,1, and 


Measrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





BUCKS. 30 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


600 FEET UP FACING SOUTH ON THE CHILTERN HILLS. 


THE MANOR HOUSE 
style residence was erected in 
1900, of brick with tiled roof 
and has leaded light casements 

in oak frames. 


‘The house occupies a secluded and 
fine position and is approached 
by a long drive. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


ABOUT 46 AGRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 





Standing high, facing south with lovely extensive vie 

aie ‘ A substantial stone-built 
Residence, erected in 1914 by 
a well-known architect, and 
in good order throughout. 





Approached by two drives, the 
well- arranged accommodation 
comprises oak-panelled inner and 
outer halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 
principal bed and dressing rooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 other rooms. Excellent 
ices with Aga. 
Central Heating Automatic- 
ally Controlled. 
All main services. 


Garages with rooms over, Stabling for eight. 


Gardens af about 16 acres of great natural beauty. Terrace and croqaet lawns. 
Parkland on frontage to the main road. Woodland and meadowland. 


1,700 ft. frontage to the River Severn. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
The House would be sold with about 15 acres. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


IN ALL 69 ACRES 





LONDON 30 MILES 
550 feet up with panoramic views. 


The Residence, built of brick, ie in good etructural repair, conveniently arranged on two floors, and stands 
in the centre of the property with a lodge at entrance. 








Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


EASY REACH OF BIRMINGHAM, MIDLANDS AND LOND gi 


TWO COTTAGES. 


LIFE 


JANUARY 10, 1947 


(3,471) 


Central heating, main electric 
light, power and bee) Separ- 
ate hot-water ayste: 

drainage. 


Stabling. Garages. 


TWO COTTAGES 
in service occupation, 


Well-timbered gardens, 
kitchen garden, paddocks, 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
(42,708) 


ADJOINING A VILLAGE. 


over the Severn Valley. 





Well-stocked kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(19,537) 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. serum snez 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








SOMERSET 
6 miles Sherborne. 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


QUEEN CAMEL HOUSE, QUEEN CAMEL 


Ke beautiful order and completely modernised. Containing hall, 4 rece) 
% bathrooms, modern domestic offices. All services Including ent ‘he beating pesrseiicd 
gardens, orcharding, paddock. Garages, stabling. Gardener's cottage 


ABOUT,5 ACRES 
VACANT POSSEESION ON COMPLETION 


For-@ale by Auction, uniees sold privately beforehand, at the widord inn, wefan 
at + wom Monday, January Bo, S047, Ae 290 pone i Sree 


‘TTEN & CO., Church Ho Yeovil. Auctlonseral JACKSON- 
aTors” a erate, Mendtord, Yeovil (Tel. 1088); Ww. PALMER & CO. and R. & C, 
ELL, LTD., Court Ash, Yeovil (Tel. 25). 


BIBURY RECTORY, By direction of Mr. Arthur Ward, KC. ; DUKE OF BEAUFORT'S HUNT 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ISLE OF MAN 
In one of the Cotmoolds loveliest villages. 3 miles from Rameoy. ‘To be Let Furnished for the winter with poesibitity 


Cirencester 7 miles, Of extension. 


428 ACRE FARM AND MARKET GARDEN 2 miles from Tetbury in us ‘1 wings: 


delightfully situated ta moat romantic part of Island 
GTONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER a0 HOUSE 
Pprioetee bea and ped roma, Oeeswnnt Vey tertile land. Ferm buildings {n excellent repair | well modernised and furnished. ‘Three reception rooms, 
inelude cowhouses for 12, stable, 2 loose boxes, 2 new | 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms, cloakroom, modern itohen 
greenhouser each 100 ft. x 15 ft, V: good market for premises, 
Central hivating, | Hatate water supply. Stabling and produce." Labour available. 
outbuildings, grounds of about 4% ACRES. 


& CHARMING COTSWOLD HOUSE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION Company's electricity. Good water supply, Central heating, 
PREEHOLO FOR SALe FRERHOLD PRICE £6,000 Small garden and orchard B ACRES. 
Strongly x recommended wy nel faye JACKBON- 


Detalles fro the Sole Ai ita: JACKSON-S Pe, Starr, 26, Strest, Chester Ostaiia trom the Scie Agents: JACKSON-8TOFS, 
Castle Street, Girenosater (Tel. 334 Ore ” (Tel. Mm " Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334, 


NORTH DEVON 

Favourite sporting district, Posoremic wows. 

EXCEPTIONAL MINIATURE ESTATE . 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE . 


ip parkilke surroundings. Containing hall. 3-4 ree 7 prinripa) bed and dressing rooms, 
a nursery suite, 2 Pedureon ea 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRICITY. WATER. 
Ornamental timbered ground», walled kitchen garden. Farmery with fine small farmhouse. 


AROUT 55 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 FOR QUICK SALE 
Live and dead stock if required. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Partiou(ars from Gsie Agente: “we & STAFF tHandford, Yeovil 
‘el. 5 


« WAN KWORTH & CO. 


IN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON. w.! 


HERTS 


In @ pleasant rural position, 400 fect above s0a, adjoining a village green. Main line station one mile. Ideal for datly travel to London by road or rail. 


A WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE re 


Facing south aud appreeched by 5 ‘ : Y . ; CENTRAL HEATING MAIN 
carrlage drive. : ‘ WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS, 
STABLING, GARAGE AND FLAT. 


SIX BEST BEDROOMS, % BATH- COTTAGE. 


ROOMS, NORSERIES, STAFF : timbered gardens and 
BEDROOMS, HALL, AND 8 EXCEL- with kitchen garden, orchard, 
LENT RECEPTION ROOMS. paddock, alt tnt'goodjorder. 


"i EEHOLO FOR SALE PRICE £12,500 WITH 8 ACRES 
‘To view apply to the Sole Agents: WinkwortH @ Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair; London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUITABLE FOR RESIDENTIAL, HOTEL, SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES. 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


2 miles from atation. Excellent train service to Waterloc. Londen oe miles. Pine and heather country. Several golf courses within easy reach. 










































Attractive gardens and grounds 
inolede hard tenis court, matured lawns 
rose garden, pond, herbaceous 
borders, woll- nto ed kitchen garden. 

Orchard. Paddock and woudland, 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE 


containing, 8 reception rooms, 2 clonk- 

rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathrooni. Garage 
and outbuildings, Garaone of about 
1 acre, 


PLEASING RESIDENCE of sub- 
stantial construction in red brick 
with tiled roof, good order throughout. 


Entrapoce hall, cloakroom, billiards room, 
3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, servants’ sitting room. 


Central heating. All main services, 
Garage for 4. Outbuildings. Heated 


greenhouses, 


IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES with immediste possession. 


The principal residence, cottages and about 8 acres wiil be sold separately if desired. 
Jolnt Sole Agen Meeara, CHANCELLOR & SONS, 26, High Street, Camberley, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,109) 







By direction of It.-Col, P, K. Campbeli. 
es See ae lf “MEADOWLANDS,” DURSLEY, GLOS 
ile station, main line trains is connect 2 miles Berksley Rosd Station, 21, miles from Berkeley Kennels, and 3 miler 


‘Westbury ¢ ‘tall: 


from Stinchcombe Hill Golf Course. 12 miles Stroud, 15 miles Glouceater, 
Picturesque country. Extensive views, 


Stone and brick Residence 





















A stone and brick Resi- 
dence of 15th-century 








structure (reconstructed 

1909), stone mmnilioned (about 150 yeare old), 

casement wi planned, completely modernised 

thoreogiy motlers and in excellent repalr. 
ood onder 

Oak-panelled lounge hail, Hail, cloakroom (h. and ©.) 


cloakroom (h, and 0.) a 


w.c., 8 Feception rooms, and w.c,, 3 reception rooms, 





6 brinelpal, 2 servante’ bed- 6 principal and 8 servants’ 
Po arene, rou, bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
offices, Aga Cooker. servants’ sitting room. 

Central en main eleo- 
tric light, sibel a Central heating. Electric 


water. Se) 
light. Modern drainage- 
Pctsseg ie, eantiads uestal outbuildings, cottage. 
serew at rage, stebling for 4, cowahed for 6. COTTAGE. 


uding belek rose pergola, lawns, herbaceous borde Double 
bheesners stip engacten, aevasneue Doheny it gardena, paddock, ete. inal Well-maint gardens, lawn, wailed kitchon garden, paddocks, orchard. 










ABOUT 4), ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. ABOUT t¢ ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Sole Agente: Mosers. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. _ (48,189) 


Sole Agonta: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLHY. (6,649) 
3778 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 coanerst MAES aon. 


10 lince) 
























Reading 4441 C ) @, Teiegrame: 

N ( | ] I A “ Nicholas, Reading." 
Regent on89/3377 ICHC 1988) S  Niohenyer, Piocy,, London." 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 








By order of Mra. Margaret M. Coppinger. An unusual opportunity. 
LITTLE FARM, HIGHMOOR, OXON. 
Practically 500 ft. above sea level on the beautiful wooded Chilterns, Huntercombe Golf Courses 1 mile, Henloy-on-Thames 5 miles, Reading 8 miles (to which buses 
Pass within a fow minutes’ walk), Oxford 18 miles, London 85 miles. 


43 ACRES OF UNDULATING PASTURE WITH MAGNIFICENT'SOUTHERN VIEWS 
Purchased by the present Vendor some cight years ago for the erection of a country house, 


‘There are already 6 weil-lsid-out garden, also picturesque brick and tiled entrance lodge. Garage for 8 cars with man’s rooms, Farmery. 
MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY PROMISED. TELEPHONE. 
TO BE{SOLD BY AUCTION DURING JANUARY WITH VACANT POSSESSION, unless an acovptable offer le received meanwhile. 


Orders jowlars and plans from the joint Auctioneers: Measrs. Suemoxs & Bons, Henley-on-Thames (Tel.; Henley 2) pie at Reading anid Basingstoke, and 
to stew, pert and Plast tire, Nicuozas, Heading (Fol Moadiog etl), aise sf & Albany Court Yard, Fiocsdily, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. necens sees 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 











—] jh T N THE LIZARD RURAL HERTS 
SURREY—Favourite Cobham District CORNISH Oe ae NEAR TS Freee apt dent dae cm icici 



















17 nvtles London. 
‘ 3 MODERN RESIOENCE 

fn perfect order, Four bed., bath., 3 reception rooms, Aga 

cooker. Main services. Productive garden 1 ACRE. 


£4,600, 
Messrs, F. L. Mexogk & Co., Sackville House, 49, Picua- 
ly, W.3, (Tel.: Regent 2481). 





Nn ee ee ge ee 
45 MILES NORTH-EAST OF LONDON 






Rural country near market town, 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
a eee et tite eapel 400 ft. up. South aspect. Four bed., bath., 2 reception Seautitully fatty ogulpned Georgian Residence modernioed 
Teoeption, bethrooms, staff 7 pgunge hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 
tone ‘eat eet heating, Main services, patios {oak floors), Main services, centrs) beating. Garage. ne ieee of oun 9 Eaunee hall, 4 Feoeption rooms, 7 
Very pretty gardens and grassland 2% ACRES. Main Garage. Btabling. 
Cottage. 6 ACHES. peep 5,000 pensive gardens, orehard and ‘peddook. 

‘oint Agents: ; Hlaaceron & Bom, ¢ Ar * Lon hot RL 40, ly W.1 SP ACRES, FREEHOLD. pirat Price 

1 6822), and F Sox 0, Wi le ee te , Poona! . ¥. 1, Muncxa & ‘Berkviile Haves 
iancoa sans), J. Maacan & 0 a 0, Poca Agents: seen Sai). Bole Agente: Tosi WT Tel: gent Saat 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 


Regent 6222 (16 lines) 


SURREY 


Delightful unspoilt district between Farnham and Guildford. Close tu the Hog’s Back. 
Opposite golf course Due south aspect. 


CHARIAING LONG LOW RESIDENCE 


{part old) with old oak 
ms and other features, 
a] Drive approach with eweep. 
Hall and cloakroom, 4 
attractive nd bat rooms, 
6 bedrooms. 4 athrooms, 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
GAB AND WATER, 
Two surages, dog kenne 


and fun. 
asily maintained and well 
timbered grounds forming 
& pretty setting to the 
residence. 
3% ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD 69,750 


Inspected and recommended by the Agente» HAMPTON “& SONS; 0, -trltnmnon Stree, 
SP Seen Se eee oss) inom 


By order of the Tenant for Life. 
REDHILL, SURREY 
IDEAL HOUSE FOR THE CITY OR WEST END MAN 


Occupying elevated position 
‘on southern alope. 

“ CARMYLE,” 
LINKFIELD LANE 
Freehold Residence with 
tuodern fittings containiw: 

t, 3 reception rooms, 
conservatory, 7 bedrooms. 
ing room, 2 baths, and 
oy pact offices. Garage, 
bling, glasshouses. 
Delightful gerdens with 
many features, in all nearly 
21; ACRES 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
For Salé privately or by Auction’ dnFebruary.& next. 


Solicitors: Messrs, J° WESTCOTT & SONS, 38, Bedford, Square, W.C.1. rene 
from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. @ ROSH. Marks jfall Buslding 
Redhill, Surrey, or HAMPTON & sous rs elt sl Straat, St. James's, S, 


Tategrame: ‘Belantet, Piocy, Londen” 


By direction of Colonel Gerard Leigh, 
NEAR MELTON MOWBRAY, LEICESTERSHIRE 


In tinest Hunting County in England. 
Heart of the Quorn and on edge of Cottesmore Motte. 600 ft. up, delightful views, pick of 


“THK SLMB," 
‘THORPE SATCHVILLE 
Comfortable low-built 
Freehold House providh 
first-clans hunting box, hal], 
3 reception, achoot room, 
D beds. dressing and 4 bath- 
rooms, ample offices, 

modern equipment. 
Fine Wock of Hunter 
stables with grooms quar- 
ters. Garages for 4 cars, 
pleasure ground, kitchen 
garden and pasture land, 

fn all about 20}, ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
For Gale privately or by Auction on February § next. 

Solicitors; Mesars, GREGORY ROWCLIFFE & OO,, 1, Bedford Row, W.C.1, Partion- 
lava from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington St., St. domes’ a, SW 
et 


BUCKS, ABOUT 30 MINUTES FROM TOWN 


Within cay reach of several first-class golf courses. 
THIS CHARMING COUNTAY RESIDENCE 
in admirable order throughout, 
Large entrance hull 
reception counts, 5-6 


rooms, bathroom and 
cellent dameatic offices 


COMPANY'S WATER, 
GAS AND ELECTRICITY 


Brick-bullt warage, ete. 


Beautiful Gardens of 
about 1 Aore well suain- 
tained and laid out with 
fruit trees, Agulea and 
Rhododendron beds, ete 


PRICE £8,500 FRERHOLD 
Agents; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W 1. (B.23,841) 


BAANGCH OFFICES: WIMISLEOON COMMON. 8.W.18 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP'S STORTFORD (Tol. 243) 


! _ CLASSIFIED 








PROPERTIES 


B/- per dine, (Min $ Hines.) Bos fos 1/6. 
——TWEMTED FOR SALE FOR SALE 








* Hoaser joining Sounties, but not on 
100 ans. low const. Naval Officer wishes to purchase 
atyla House, 4 bed, 2 sitting rooms, hall, mald’a Home abant. & hedrooms, 3 reception room. 2 2 
room, bathroom, hi. and c, water. Photos and bathrooms, marage, ete. About 4 agi 
eee Reforences exchany 0x 8. ferred but more land no objection ‘Ces cuaily' | it. 
‘0 let on louse aa @ private Possession April, 1047, Good price paid ifin 
Tho ‘ol Rectory, Otterden. Beautifully good order and modernlaed.—Apply Box 58. 
Situated on the North Downs between 'SSEX OM HEARTS. £7,000-210,000, 
Faveraham and Lenham on bus route. Con Wanted by private purchaser, with vacant 
talulag 3 reception rooms and 8 principal waion before March, riod Country 
bedrooms aod usual oho Maln water and Ffouse, , 8-12 bedrooms, 10-8 Joa acres pasture, 
qectrtelty Apo TRON & GRANGER, atables, outhouses, hunting. Two or more 
uta, 3, New see York. cottages vacant’ or service tenancy. 
gus HAM, in much- Proferably Ware—Bishop’s Btortford-Pucker- 
‘sought-after nighbourtiod, to let fur- idge area with fast train service oF lygrpool 
nisned a very flac idence (bullt 1988) In in §treet.—Please write “Mrs. W."' 
ona, and luxurlously furnished. Hears OR NEAA. Scottish —_ Tacmer 
iia se aia bed nee resting | rooms, desirous to come south fof family reasoas 
Q rooms, wants to rent Farm, acres, su 
lent nt dommeatic offices. Central beating. Main for T.T. herd of 60 or 60, within convenient 
clectrictty. Garage.—-Further details and rent distance London. Karly lon not. 
from the Sole Local Agente: King & CHas® essential. Tenancy preferred, but purchase 
MORE, Horeham, Sussex (Tel.: Horsham 111). would be entertalned.—Letters “Darky 
(WARWICKSHIRE. ~“Cuxurlowly fur Fanaea," 11, Bedford Square, ¥ Wet. 
hag beter g Rete pongo angen itn FAfancanos. Wanted to-buy or I 
farm in heurt of hunting country, with magn! small Sporting Hetate with some land 
Aoent views and within £0 miles of Stenttart. sultable for farming, with suitable farm 
on-Avon, Leamington Spa and Banbury,  pulldings and cottage, House 5-6 bedrooms, 
comprising large tounge, dining room, as Would consider total acreage w 3,000 
electric cooker), bathroom, b.andc., and W.c. inciuslve of lowland and oorlant. For 
‘hres bedrooms. Own soe Garage preference altuated on sea-ineh or {wand aah, 
atabling availabiv. produce, —Write full particulars and price in first 
Terms, including cen “heating. 8 guine: to Box 1301, c/o CHARLES HARKIE. & dons, 
week, References. Lrp,, 31, Budge Row, London, £.C.4. 
Oxon, GLOS. GA BEAKE preferably, 
WANTED. Dut Wilta, Warwicks ur somerset cuter: 
ANYWHERE.” Wanted, Tirge “or small tained. Small Estate about 500 acres 
Woodlands; must be well timbered; or a Tequired; must have house of definite charao- 
compact. woll-timbered Sporting Retate or ter: Jacobean, Queen Anne or Georgian 
Facra-—-Pull particulars to Ma. Bpwagné. preterreds 8-12 rooms and frst rate sport 


Little Manor, ve, Bletohley, Bucks, ing facititiss. Possession not req 
Anvirnkee Large Country Mansion farms but of house within six months. Price 
Melee re for special purpose, the larger the about £25,000.—"M.M.", c/o Nyoopoocks, 30, 


better. Must be reasanably near town with St, George Streot, London, W.L 
ood allway servi ce to London, Electricity §.COUNTIES. Gentloman and wife seek 
pesontial, No commiselon required. Replies Furnished Rooms or Unfuralshed Cot- 
iit WMtaomse eae rca Te Bos | Ear Pie, Seelam sae me 
pares jy Ft cee len = gooking), oar, garden, for a rent.— 
gVON, DORSET, On Ly 
NoGknert BORDERS. Waser is |W 


























ry 7 
COUNTIES. Persistent 


CENT 

Fomasatlon, by tadyawy, 1947, Farmho Inquiries for medium size Country House of 
louse, 4-6 bed, 2 5 A ris = modern or genaine per eriod ¢ characteriatics with 
Ught, garage and outbulldings, | Dad- 1 to 10 acres, are made of Ruusuy & Ruxsay. 
dock, 100 15 acres, Good co: through- — Oou: Department, its Old Christohureti 
out eseontial. No Agents.—Box 56, Road, bere 3 (10 b oetoee), Telephone 
alshed Home wa ‘wanted by la Be ioe Tete) was whe wil be ing 
pMoer for occupation, June, 1947, latest. to hear froma a nee ee ele Botloltors or Agents 
Reeds eeamtm eins Rae = ema mamas 

objection.) BOL SEs Te \aetfon required, 


BURSLEDON, HAMPSHIRE, In 4 po bop NEAR WATCINGTON, OXON, Dellgnt. ITON, OX 

lar district for yachtamen with exter ful | well-planned Beatdence with Founge 
views over Hamble River, Iale of Wight and hall. & bedrooma, 2 b: 
Forest of Bere. Country Residence with rooms, domestic, Dies: garden annexe, 
64 notes, 4 reception, domsatic offices, 7 FATOES and stabling) cottage: jand bout, 
3 baths, servant ry uarters, ete. Garage 5 anc acres. Price freehold with vacant posscealon, 
par paliaings. Delightful gardens, Farm $20,000. Apply, Cc » CDORGSY & heesieat ain Ww, 


uildings, & cottages and about 35 acres let, Market Place, Road! 
Possession of house, cottage and lands In hand, ROTTINad DEAN 
Freehold £0,600, Would be sold with about 30 Freehold. Tudor-type fate , Vane 


acres at £8,000,—RicHARD AUSTIN & Wrart, 
1, The Avenue, Southampton, ‘Tel, 75274...” taal" re, an eee rere sie 
Dorss® GOAST. For sale with vacant stalrcase and floors, ¢! its throughout, 
ton. 8 miles Bridport, 7 miles Brlon 28,000: 2558. 
Axtulnster. xoellent land and matioe views, carer fe station), 
Well buitt Bungalow Residence, 2 bedrooms ‘Vacant Possession. Detached brick and 
(h. and 2. }, bathroom, separate w.c,, 2 Te0%D tiled Bungalow. Pleasant position adjacent 
tion. Garage. sens drainage, Water open country, Hall, 2 reo, 2 bed., tiled kitchen 
gravitation. nding in own ae and bath, Pretty garden, A!) servicos. £2,750 
34 acrea. Price see iy Sole Aponte: freehold. WALTON-ON Ba neers § minutes 
‘u. Monay & S0xs, Bridj sie station), Vacant poaseasion. Wi cll-appointed 
modern semi-detached Residenos, 





ae tee ga 
Fee ee nia er ocke’ mea for quick sale £2,000" frecholl.” RreoM, 


Mer, ree Elevat position 1 mile atation. Vacant 
FRINTON-ON-GEA 110 well Bult Fro: Preertional ondition. Bally ger tied 
sone Ciaran" enn at oh 
domestle offices, radiators. Garage, garden. Sin, 128" Guildford” Stre 


All main services. 2 minutes sea and sho} reet, Chertsey 
£4,400_with possession.—Box 61, ai rel. 2aseir ial Road, Woking 
GOWER, GLAMORGAN, NR. SWAN- oun 

SEA. 25-rcomed Mansion, beautifully only 8 mic. ae neu Ides! dence 


stented eee ontranee Of ark youve Valley,” for the’ buninens pan). In Z scree of walle 
hota, lab, et, Prosholde7 750.—P. 1, LBiox& Sere grounds, ‘ire rune, wth: omnes all 
Hae Howe, Martel St, Gvamen, 3, ba tor Ganeral Neatiny £9,000 Freed, 
ake piereicy 7 MILES Winderme ef ral heat 
Ate’ Modern Satoried “etowmbulis fn Over three acres. of delightéaliy. secluded 


20F 





Manne 2 acres land, tennis court, 12 junds, with orchards, swimming 
fentertaining rooms, 2 at, Ties aie an ower and kitehen gardens, thon cmcdtont 
rage El t0d metre ex 84, all in perfect onder. Low price for quick sale. 


‘Other les in Surrey for salo from 
EIQAT! GURAEY, Rectectt ai ° 
REIGATE, 6 ly ly appolaied. £4,000 Barn 00,—-conenincn rane AND 


Win, Ba are 
to ‘Shout # acres, ‘tonetnes y , Claygate, 
Wich crccllent” lode. 6 betroses, easing (480, st Hinchiey Wood Station.) hone: 
igh to ge a 
ehrcughout, Oax floors and other fine features aintteative Frechold  Zeskienre, cote 
tae Bate Agen Moons rete. Serverors, Cotewalds, 5 recention, 10-12 bed und 2 bathe 
Carshalton, Tel.: Wailington 2606. Fanta’ sitti and ofeee, See 





and 
SLSSEX.. Ontekirte small town, io 14 sores light, Good | abling sod garage with 5 Ul 
Steet BEY poe aren acl Rowse er rel Bee 
electric ig tala phone, some centeal heating. ae on 
Fow minutes from bus route. Price £4. —Al 
Vacant pomestin, or Dear offer:--Box 8, * tons, The Gate House, Malvern, 
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NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
In lovely wndulating country between Andover and Newbury. 


THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL BRICK-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
known as 
SUNNYMEADE 
HURSTBOURNE TARRANT 
Bituate in the village with principal aspects of South 


and South-West and conveniently placed for exceltent 
bus. services to the surrounding towne. 


Three reception Tooms, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
domestic offices. 
Main electric ght and power. 


Small walled-in garden with lawn, herbaceous 
berder, vegetabie plot, eto. 


To'be sold by Public Auction at the Star and Garter Hotel. 
Andover, on Thureday, January 16, 1047, et 2.30 p.m. 
{unlosa previously disposed of by private treaty). 


Bolicitora: Messrs. THEODORE GopDARD & Co., 5, New 
Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. 


Avotioncers: OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly W.1. 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


SURREY 


10, 


BERKS 
@ETWEEN TWYFORD AND WOKINGHAM 


Fini tout Raadlng ond shout 10 Stee from KetSenhecd. 


ar" iGnanmina OLD-WORLD COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


completely medernised and redecorated throughout. 
Riall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
Garage. Stable with loft over. 
The prpene are well timbered, well maintained and 
tnolude tawns, flower beds and borders, prolific kitchen 
garden, etc., [n all 


ABOUT %, ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ” EARLY POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, aa above. (17,785) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
‘Situats in « splendid position ahoee shy fex from Ross on Wye. 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY  RRSIOENCE 
Built of oid reas fanceone and having principal 
aspecta of South and South Kast a 
Gail, 8 reception tooms, 7-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excelient offices with staff sitting-room. 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
SPLENDID COTTAGE 
‘Two Garages, Stabling, Outbulldings. 
Lovely old world garden with fine epecimen trees, tennis 
court, protitio | failed none S den, productlv: 
orchard, meadows’ Se . Inall 


ABOUT 1: 
FOR SALE FREENOLD! 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (17,786) 


FINEST POSITION ON WENTWORTH 


Paseined nite on high ground. Southern 
Virginia Water Stat 


exhoeure with lovely views. 


Handy for 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Delightfully planned accommodation contained on two floors only. 
Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 8 reception roomy and hall, all with oak strip flooring. 


Labour-saving offices, 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. CENTRAJ. HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


GARDENER'S UP-TO-DATE COTTAGE. 
Gardens of exceptional beauty. 


GARAGE WITH 


FLAT OVER- 


WITH FASCINATING BROAD STONE PAVED TERRACES AND RETAINING 
WALLS. CUMBERLAND STONE ROCK GARDEN WITH WATER POOLS IN 


SERIKS OF FALLS. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., 


ABOUT 5% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Confident; 


17, Coleman Street, E.C.2, and RaLpy Pay. & 


SUSSEX. 45 MINUTES CITY AND WEST END 


4 mile station, Frequent 


Tn secluded estting, adjacent to golf epuree., 


inall 


VACANT POSSESSION 


recommonded by the Joint Sole Asenta: Menars, DRON & wear. 
KA ¥10R, 3, Mount Street, 


OLD sUusSEX 
FARMHOUSE 


1947 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE> 


SURREY. 
electric train service, London under one hour, 


8b, ALBEMARLE OT., 
PIOCADILLY, W.4 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
Occupying an excellent position within convenient reach af 
shope, churches, schools and dation. 


THE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


known a6 
NORTON LEES 
OATHALL ROAD 


Containing ball, 8 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 


Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Garage, stabiing, outbulidings. 
Well Inid-out genienn, kitchen garden, fruit trees, ete., 
in all 


ABOUT | ACRE 


To be sotd by Publle Auction at a later date (unless 
previourly dispoand of by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs, SIMMONDS, CHURCH HackHAM & CO, 
4. 6 and 6, Staple Ina, W.C.1, 


Joint. Auctioneers; Messrs, ORBORN & MERCKK, 2eb, 

Albemarle Street, Piocadiiy, W.1 (Regent 4804), and 

Mesers, BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Commercial Houve, 
Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, (T.N.91) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


SUSSEX BORDERS 
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Modernised and possessing 
wealth of old oak and other 
characteristic features. Six 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
reception’ rooms. Main 
tricity and power, Co,'s 
water. Garage. Well-tim- 
bered grounds. Matured 
orchard, Large pond with 
water lilies and other 
aquatic plants, in a}l about 


os . 3 acres 
KEHOLD MARLY POSSESSION 25,680 
Apply: Ws. Woop, 80n & GaRDNER, Crawley, or RatPH Pay & Tayior, as above. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGBAVE BTREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


i A behest QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
eset viabe 80 miles London, country surround 
ora ty characteristic features and anding in magnificently wooded old- 
‘world wt The ihe Baty joned accommodatian includes cloakroom, 4 reception 
(2 panelled) bedrooms, 2 ‘and Useful attle roome, Central heating, main 
services, Garage with flat over, Onthotises. 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,780. 


WiLgslzy Suita & Co., as above 


ne Se eyeenyengeeall 
CHOICE SITUATION BETWEEN CAMBERLEY AND FLEET 
a surensey eQuIPPED notes 
open country, to s-common, and ened High ground. 
drive, Sar ion, 8 berrooms 
y) on one en ees ca Main services. Eee Sorbreunce, ‘Well-kept 
; fruit; paddock, 
@ ACRES. 27,560 or “near. 
Wmizesizy Sutra & Co., as above. 


GEORGIAN HC HOUSE, Papod ear Basingstoke 
Goakrocm, 3 Foe Araby tt oa nalds’ Soom, 


Bees eae SE 


Eight bed and dressing 
roums, 8 bathrooms, 3 
lon rooms, Central 
heat ng. Maln electricity, 
gas and water. Garage. 

Delightful gardens. 

17 LOOSH BOXES. 
Ample farm bullalogs, caw: 
stalls for 10, modern fittings. 

stureland (about 
RES) with water 


laid on to all fel 


LPH par rig Tavione as Down 


Grosvenor 2861, Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London.” 


-TRESIDDER® & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 
iB Gronvenor nee), Telenrnaon: “Coleen, Looe 


6 MILES OXFORD (between Watlington and Oxford arty rural NG > pe high 
ground with extensive view). VERY ATTRACTIV ae ae i 
one. Hall, 4 good reception (one 40 ft. x 18 ft.), 2 athvooma, I edooms (J in 
and 6). Central heating. electric mht. “Garages sod ‘oulbulldings Nloely lald-ou 
ania court, productive orehard, I itchen garden and 
} PRERHOLD. 3 d_ recom! . TanerSan & Co. Yr, Bouth 
y Street, W.1. (22,669) 


IF course. 


MILES HYDE PARK CORNER, xijoining commoniands and clove to 
18 aes eon edroomna (bs hand, 


MODERN CHARACTE 4 bath, ‘Be 
All main a nerve. central heating. i gang Oro 
Lawns, iltaben garden, orchan.—TREsiDDaE ree Co., Audley 


bene or rd oe payroom. 
Ag A. 


ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
Sussex, 5 mies HORSHAM, FOR SALE, PICTURESQUE 01D FARM- 
HOUBE (4 bed., 2 bath., tn. Zsteing rooms, rooms, ete., with electric light and water lald on). 
Model one for 24, patel s tan 
ACRES of dairy dairy aod. Furer 


a ey a yards. 
WHOL! DEE & Co., 77, South 


a ee Wie (iB.e8e) 
CoTEWOLDS, oHARMING TUDOR 
ball, 3 (one panelled), 2 ot vat et a aT tig pend 
Y butidings” for a simtle geaais 
fake Sod apd bullae C7 aod ee eT ete 80) 





COUNIR 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Greevens 18553 
{4 lines) 


DORSET 
3 mare London, Lovely Siegeii Secluded. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
Firat-rate order. All modern convenlences. Twelve bed, 
5 bath, 4 rec. rouma, Main water and ¢.l, Ceatrul heating. 
Fitted basins. Garages, Four cot Model farmer; 
and fine range of 14 hore aren’ round » ture an 
woodland. ACRES. CA POs si SSION i 
house, grounds, 2 cottages ne wood, Reco: fimended 
Solo Agents : GRORGE TROLLOPR& SONS, asaln ve, (A.B408) 


44, ST. JAMES'S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Magnificent Position 
Most ATTRACTIVE BMALL ESTATE 
South aspect with views for 30 miles. 
Hall, 3 reception room (one 40 ft. x 18 ft. plus bays}. 6 bed- 
rooma, attics, 3 bathroom, Aga cooker, 
throughout, tere light. ‘Garages, stal 
Farmery. Lovely gardens, 
TOTAL KARA “ag ACRES (37 grase, 7 arable, and 
66 woodlan VACANT POSSESSION. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
Agenta: JawEs STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St, James's Pics, 
London, 5.W.1. Regent: Onli 


SURREY—WALTON HEATH 
Practically adjoining the famous golf course and only 20 miler 
Jrom London, 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 
On two doors, and containing 4 sitting rooms, 11 bed and 
dreasing rooms (10 basins), 4 bathrooms, all main services, 
generat hese. Double garage. Attractive gardens of 
3% ACRES FREEHOLD £15,000 


Agents: JAMES StyLks & aieore 44, St. James's Place, 
London, 8.W.1 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
{Euston 7000) 


“ GARRYDENE”’ 


Lounge 
rooms, 
bed and dressing room, 2 
bathrooms, main services, 
2 garages. Landscape gar- 
dent of ahout 2 ACRES. 


‘To be Boid by Auction In February next, or privately. 
Auctioneers: MAPLe & Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, 


SENIOR & GODWIN 


SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


NOBTH DORSET. Medium sized Modern Character Residence FOR SALE 
Three reception fcrnetpel bedrooms, useful secor.dary 

wld addocks. asout 

je @5,500, or with ATTRACTIVE LODGE and 6 ACRES, &7,800. 


WITH POSSESSION. 
rooms, all services, lovely situation. 


@ackes. 


Outbu 


porns ET-WILTS BORDER! 

BALE WITH POSSESSION. 

modernisation, Main electric light, own water. 

fertile ge arden 5 ACRES. £3,000. 
nd, 


HANTS (NEW hinges BORDERS). 
n Residence. 


garden. mr POR NAMION, eases. 





ANTED TO PUROHA! 

150/300 ACRES, with LARGE 
owners or their agents please communicate w: 
Surveyors, Sherborne, i 


SPECIALISTS IN THE SALE AND PURCH 


WINCHMORE HILL, N.21 
Ideal situation, high ground, convenient for Tube stations, 


Interesting Old Residential Property FOR 


Three reception, 4-7 bedroo. 
‘Outbuildings. 
Or with 18 ACR of goo Oreharding and 


Seven miles Rournemouth. Attractive 
hres reception, sun lounge, 4 bedrooms, ail services, good 


BE, in the South-West, Bee 
HOUSE 5 ‘for 
ae & GODWIN, Chartered 


Lire—JANUA,. 10, 


28, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


BEST HUNTING DISTRICT 
100 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROPERTY FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Stone-built house, lavishly modernised, in perfect order. 
Ten bed, 5 bath 4 reception rooms. Main electric light. 


Contral heating. Excellent stabling, Garages. Four 
cottages, farm buildings. Bich pasture and arable land. 


About 400 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, MOSTLY WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Agents: GRORUE TROLLOPE & Sons, 2h, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (€.6853) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


QUEEN ANNE (RED BRICK) COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE IN HANTS 
One and a half miles market town, cloee village 400 ft. up, 
southern aspect, lovely surroundings, good sporting district. 
Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main elec- 
trletty, central heating. Large’ garage. Well timbered 
gardens and 2 moadows, 


4 ACRES IN ALL. PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD. 
COTTAGE LF REQUIRED. 
Agenta: JAMES STYLES & WIITLOCE, 44, St. Jamez’s Place, 
London, S.W.t. | (ai, 31,407) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
IN SUPERB COUNTRY 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY ON 
HIGH QROUND 
Your reception roums, Lt bed and dressing roome, 4 bath- 
rooms, central heating, main water and clectricity. Garage, 
stabling, flat, lodge. Delightful gatdens 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 
Recently redecorated. VACANT POSSESSION, 
Agents: J.M&B STYLES & WHITLOCE, 44, St. James's Place, 
London, 8.W.1. Regent 0911 


MAPLE & Co 


ATTRACTIVE 
PREZHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


hall, 3 reception 


billiards room, Hall with 


services. Two 


Lr. 


“ CHEPSTOW,” HARPENDEN, HERTS 
in select residential district. Business trains to Nt. Pancras, 42 mine, journey. 


cluakroaw, 
reception rooms, billiards 
room, 8 bed and dressing 
rooma, 2 bathrooms, main 
garages, 


1947 


HANTS-—-SUSSEX BORDERS 
er up. organi cael Bean: Hine aheshen 18: wale. 
Ls ti 


FOR SALA FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
ah exceptional @ell-fitted Country Residence 8 princl- 
i bed, 5 baths, € rec, 5 scoundary bed, All modern 
Central “heating. Fitted / basinn, oto, 
with flat over. Three j 
Charming inex) rr ardenn, walled kitchen arden, 
in all about . Full partioulars of the ‘Agent: 
Seonce © TROLLOTE & SONS, Ae above, (C3328) 


conveniences, 
Stabling. Garages 


Regent 0011 
(2 linea) 


BERKSHIRE 

Near Newbury. 400 feet above sea tevel, with nice views. 

Beoently renovated, and approached by two drives. 
A MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Seven best bedrooms, nurseries, 5 bathrooms, staff rooms, 
4 reception rooms, main_ electricity, central heating. 
Stabling, garage and flat, Three cottages, Well-timbered 

grounds with trout fishing. 

PRICE €17,500 WITH NEARLY 50 0 ACRES 

Agente; Jamas STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
London, &.W.1. (L.B. 18,969) 


SOMERSET 
Near Tauntan. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
in splendid order. Convenient for G.W.R. fast trains to London. 
Hall and $ sitting rooms, @ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main 
electricity, stabling, garage and large tithe bam. Two 
ottages. Economical grounds. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 40 ACREE (32 grass). 
In excellent order, VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICK FREEHOLD £11,000, OR WILL SE BO 
WITHOUT THE ‘AND x AND/OR COTTAGES. 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
London, 8,W,1. (1K. 20,879) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Regent 4683) 


fe 


3 


loone box, Attractive gar- 
den of about 1 ACRE. 


Telephone : 
SHERHORNE 5 


To be Bold by Auction on January 22 next, or privately. 
Auctlonecrs: MaPLE & Co., Lt., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


COTSWOLDS 


In at rmall Cotswold town with fine ehuroh and XV th-centiury Market House, and olor 


to Minchinhampton Common with Golf Course, four miles from Stroud, 


IN ALL 


ms, good scope for 


Grounde and 


Established 1772 


‘The Manor House, 
Residence, 
tricity 


and Mixed Farm, 


ution attached. “Wit water, 


OF WESSEX PROPERTIES 


Vontalning 2-3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms. 


modernined 


WMeldreth, Royeton. attractive 
to provide Tounge Rall 3 reception, 6 bed, bath. 
Garage, Del oo 


THE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE KNOWN AS “OQREYLAND6”’ 


Ideal boller, Main servicea, Walled-in 


garden. Garage. 


VACANT POGSEBSION. AUCTION, JANUARY 31, 1047. 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


HERTS-CAMBS sonpar 

Ellzabethan 
Main elec- 
garden, park-like pasture and 


7,400 


stabling. 
productive ieee, 
PREEHOLD WITH PoReEeStON 
ROBINSON & HALL 
13a, Ut. Paul's Square, Bedford. 
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CURTIS & HENSON 





5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.} 





Qroevenor 3131 (3 Hines) 
Betablished 1875 


HAMPSHIRE, BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND WINCHESTER 






PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE 


Built of brick and @int, Tiled roof. Beamed neilings. Open 
fireplaces, Right bedrooms, 8 bathroums, charming lounge, 
@ reception ;ooms, compact domestic offices, 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Ample water supply. 
Central heating. Independent hot water. 








SUSSEX - KENT BORDERS 
Secluded in lovely country. 
A DELIGHTFUL BMALL PERIOD HOUSE 
of mellow brick with old tiled roof. Five bedrooms, 
8 bathrooms, 8 reception rooms. Compact modern officer. 
Staff sitting room. Garage, Stables and farm buildings. 


TWO MRICK-BUILT MODERN BUNGALOWS. 
MAIN KLECTRIVITY. MODERN DRAINAGE, 
CENTRAL HEATING, 

20 ACRES 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Further particulars from Owner's Sole Agenta; CUKTIB 
AND Hexson, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


0244/86/69 


Preliminary Annownoement, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 











\UCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


In the lovely Moon Valley. 






















PREEHOLO-FOR BALE with Vacant Possession of House, Lodge and grounds of 5 sores. 


Farmhouse, lands and cottages lot to an old tenant. 


Sole Agenta: Cuatia & Henson, &, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


NEAR PETWORTH & MIDHURST 


Amidst lovely rural country. Two miles main station with 
80 minute express service of trains to London. 


BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


perfect order and eyuipment. Klght bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. Oak beams, floors, and panelling, 


Maids’ sitting room, Ags cooker. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
Garage. Stabling. 
About 18 ACRES 
More iand adjoining by arrangement. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
sole Agents: CuBTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Ntrect, Wot. 


Lodge, 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Setablished 1788 


THE FREEHOLD TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 
““MANNAMEAD,” BEACONSFIELD ROAD, EPSOM 


ATTRACTIVE KESIDENCE CONTAINING 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, KITCHEN AND SCULLERY. 


TWO LARGE GABAGES. BTAKLING FOR 19 HORSES WITH PADDOCK ADJOINING. 1n al) about 


4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 





Amidst unspoilt sporting country. 


About 20 acres of sporting woodland. Intersscted by the 





AGENTS 


BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS 


Garages. Stabling. Lodge. Farm with good buildings, 
Farm house and 6 modern cottages, Good pasture and 
arable land. 









River Moon, 


about 300 ACRES 


SOUTH DEVON 


Lovely unapvilt position, 14 miles from the sea coast. 
PICTURESQUE OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR 
FARMHOUSE 


Main line Junction 6 flee. Buperbly equipped. In perfect 
order. Qal panelling and exposed beams. Ten bedrooms, 
bathrooms, Jounge hall, 3 reception reoma, 


Compact offices, Aga’ cooker. 
MAIN RLECTRIC LIGHT, POWER, WATER AND 
DRAINAGE, 


Complete central heating. Garsge. Stabling, 
Lovely old-world gardens, orchard, paddock, etc., 
about 10 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESBION. 
Bole Agents: Curtis & Hwson, 5, Mouut street, W.2. 








Tetegrame: 
“Parebrother, Lendon'' 





By order of the Rasoutrix of the late Mr, Robert Dick, 












‘To be offered for SAL# by PUBLIC AUCTION at THE KING'S HEAD HOTEL, EPSOM, on TURBDAY, FESAUARY 11, 1047 





SUSSEX COAST 


(unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 


Solloitora: Meesrs. RUSSELL & ARNHOLZ, 6, Great Winchester Street, London, £.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Mesers. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 28, Fiest Street, London, £.C.4. 


BENTALLS 


KINQSTON-UPON-TH 





FAVOURED SURREY SUBURB 









Telaphonet 
KINgeton 1001 
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CHARMING MODEAN HOUSE 
Factng south and within 2 minutes of the sea, on exolusive residential eatate about 3 milex 
from Bognor. 


Close to town and country, within 17 minutes uf Waterlou by frequent service. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-APPOINTED MESIDENCE 

Planned by an architect and Spacious entrance hall aud 

with many attractive and 3 bandsome reception, 
Ununual features, the ac- rooms, all parquet floored, 
commodation includes 2 4 main bedrooms with 
sunny reception rooms, 3 built-in wardrobes, baalns, 
Drinclpal bextrooms, 2 guest tte, 2 secondary bedrooms, 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, well- chlldren’s playroom, 2 batb- 
Saaipped softies, tiled rooms, excellent domestic 




















































loggia. Garage. 
loenia. Sell offices; the whole recently 
aon Peairitenspates modernised snd redecorated 
garden long road 
pale : at great expense. see a 







“EN NO THROUGHOUT. GARAGE and GROUNDS of 
ALL MAIN SHRVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, CENTRAL HEATING THmatel i SCAR othiy ‘ualnesined qeane 


Sole Agents: BENraLts, Klngston-upon-Thame Sole Agents: BENTALLS, Kingston-upon-Thames, 


Offers are invited for these properties which have been inspected and ure strongly recommended. FREEHOLD and OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
INustrated particulars may be obtained from THE SOLE AGENTS : BENTALLS LTO., KINQSTON-UPON-THAMES. 









an © UNIR. LIFE -JANUAR: 10, 194, 



































Giaercen ce nti WILSON & CO 











SHRUBS WOOD, CHALFONT ST. GILES = tan Gds OF ik Ch ace 
; HEF POSITIONS IN BUSBEX 
In a picked position on the Bucks OMitarns. In a lovely setting, 400 ft. up. Overlooking the South Downs, Cone Heys Heh ond at 
4 * AN ULTRA-MODERN SUPERBLY 
MousE APPOINTED 
with \odern comfort a 
every mi 
and convenience, perfectly Hooke luxarious Bethoosee. 
. sectuded In tts own estate of 
so ACRES Main electricity. Central 
Seven bed, & dressing oe 
rooms, 4 luxury bathrooms, Eleven bed and dresaing, 
3 reception. 4 baths, “ite a, Teeny 
Garage. Cottage. ‘nite grins Ledge. 
Delightful gardens, pasture Patter cod woodland. 
and lovely woodJands, ABOUT 141 ACRES 
For sale privately erzby Per Sate privately or by 
Auction in February, au later. 
Bole Agenta: WiusoN & 0o., 28, Mount Bhrect, wa. : af _ Solicitors: Messrs. Monnay Hurowixs & Co., 11, Blrohtn Lane, B.C.3, 


Auctioneers: WIL80N & CO., 28, Mount Street, W.1. 
z te 





EARLY GEORGIANTHOUSE IN, HANTS : QUEEN ANNE HOUSE ON COTSWOLDS 
rs Lovely snspoiled country, 7 miles Resingstoke. Near Cheltenham, Gloucester, Cirencester, 800 ft. up. Lovely views. 
2 A delightfu red brick Nine bed., bath, 8 reception. 
Period Housc with original Electric light. Radiators, 
features. Completely mod- 
ernised and in firat-rate 7 
order. Eight beds., 3 bathe, LODGE and 2 COTTAGES. 
8 reception, Electric light, HOME FARM, 
central testing. Lovely 
old-world gardens, 12,780 with 108 acres. 
‘To ba Let Furnished for - 
: a Years. VACANT POSSESSION. 
7 Bole Agente: WILSON AND Agents; Wuson & Co., 





Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 28, Mount Htreet, W.1, 



















184, BROMPTON ROAD, ington 
"LONDON, awa BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY errors 
a a a a ee Et Be ee ee ea ata ee, Dee eh eg St 8 

SUSSEX, NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON ESGEX HIGHLANDS 
susr cnameee GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE AND FARM NEAR BISHOP'S STORTFORD 
+ Thies imposing old-tone Gentleman's Small Estate, 
GENTLEMAN'S DAIRY FARM I Red Brick Residence in | poaltion 300 ft. up; charming, Heal 
83 ACRES (further land avallabie) : “¢ spotless condition, enjoy- character standing in parkiike surround- 


tng extensive views ow rt ings, overlooking mane ploturesque lake; 


Pasture, bounded river, and intersected Poy ; loungo hall, inner hall, 3 reception, sxoele 
well-stocked trout stream. Lovely Queen : eerie weention, 6 bet te aut Seek | lent domostic offoce? main’ electriclt 
Anne Aree pertoct order, : - h. basins), bath, etna water, mains available but 8 
rec,, 8 ti a electric and every i : Cones ny’s water, main NeECERBATY ; ther with the 
‘convenience. Walled gardens, 7 i ? clecteielty. Central heating. home farm fal heres, oy lendid bulldings, 


ia other : 4 6 cottages; one of the most desirable real 
eeones ter BO at ‘antod. perpen Baselienl Ne AS and dential estates soporte within 40 miles of 


Possass: of ecco y rian ol London. FREEHOLD, with possession. 
A TRAEHIO tied SALE Fn mHDLS Bole Agente; BENTALL, Bonanays ae 


FREEHOLD £10,500 "RITe poustesio Batpry, 184, Brompton 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HOAsLEY & HaLpRy ENTALL, Honsiky @& Haupry, 184, Brompton Road, 8,W, (Ken. ot (Ken, 0152). 
STREET, 


ca WOODCOCKS BPR ET 


SUSSEX—LOVELY BURWASH DISTRICT | in rurat setting onjoying flarious vista views to the South HERTS—ESSEX BORDER 

















16, 









Enjoying delightful views, Heathfield 8 miles. Under 1 a mile main Hine station whence om Street 
a Sussex. 1% miles Hook Heath Station, whence ed $5 BD meimtee: Cambridge 24 
fast. trains reach London 48 minutes. CHARM 3 
MODEAN GEORGIAN STYLE COUNTRY Mouse, 







whitewashed, with iy green shu shutters and pantile roof, Two 
reception rooms, 6 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. Good repair, main ee electricity and water. Lovely 
garden, tennis and paddock 6 acres. Gardener's 
cottages, 5 rooms and bathroom. Garage 2-3 cars. ‘Bwo 
loose boxes, etc. Immediate possession. FREEHOLD 
£11,000.—Inspected and strongly recommended by 
Woopcooke, London Office. 

















gurroux coast ONE MILE fovet Lowestoft) 


CHARACTER in 5 ACRES Gharming grounds: perfectly 
salscena, 3 roveption (ene Sek pe anelled, 6 so pn iP berl : 
Charming County Ht OMaraoter standing in well- mone, © Teeopeson Kone Ns ripe pee arohites! tor own oooupation. 

Snares cere teen Sta Contains lounge hall, | F223, Tiupery, & batlrooms ne ng £ poourdary bed: irease, 8 recept tion rooe Toms, 6 S rtotbat 
Sreception rooms, 6 principal 2maids' bedrooms, 2 bath: | TO™s y and water.” Garage, ING. | bedrooms, 2 others, 8 bathrooms. ‘At malo 
Foomu,  Redecorsted thronghout, Main n electricity, ater, | Excellent kitchen garden, orchard, tennis lawn, ornamental | services. ges, Two goed eoteages, mets Scars, core . Gar- 

adove. unde a 
and 


Garage 2 stabl roomed fist water and beautiful woodland. All in first-class condition. den and ion (except 
Immediate ts roterenlon rechotd inspected PRICE FAEEHOLD £10,000.—wWoopcock & Son, | cottages) ar  SREEMOLD a Ins} 
Tevommended by Bole Agents: Woopoooxs, London Office. | Ipswich. 










and recommended by Woopcocka, London Office, 







CORNWALL. CRIDDLE & SMITH LTD. 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST 
St, Mawes, near Falmouth, 
For Gale by Private Treaty, a Detached FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
On the seafront in best part of St. Mawes, convenient for shops, Post Office, harbour, etc., and ideally situated for 
Yachting, Fishing and Bathing, with excellent Anchorage at hand, 


Two reception rooms, six bedrooms (two with h. and ¢.), dressing room, bathroom (h. and ¢.), ample domestic offices, garage, garden, etc, Main electricity, water and 
Radiators in two rooms, Telephone installed. 





PRICE £7,100 FREEHOLD. VACANT: POGBESSION upon Completion of Purchase. 
For further particulars apply to the Sole Agents: CurppLy & Gurra L2D., Truro, Cornwall, ‘Phone: Traro 2877, 
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Telegrams : 
“"Woed, Agents, Weedo, 


For Sale pri by onder of Bseoutors. 
THE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
CRAIGBARNET 
On the edge of the Compete Fells, within 12 miles af Glasgow. 
SUBSTANTIAL GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH PEDIMENTED FRONT 
Situated i well-wooded 





an entrance lodge. The 
contains a ie 

of ption roonw 

(2. with finaly eto be 
, " 

2 Te toons wad 

sul domestic and ser- 
vante’ accommodation. No 


& ACRES of woodlands, ahi a 
Dairy y and | st ep form let oo lease to substantlal tenant. 
In ali about 1,520 ACRES 
Asscseed Rental £513/6/1. Annual Burdens €107/18/6. 


Solleitora: Tops, MURRAY & JaMIBSON, W.8., 66, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Bolo Selling Agents: JoHN D. Woon & Co., as above, (85,084) 






Por Sale, with Possession Whit-Sunday, 1947. 


TORSONCE, MIDLOTHIAN 
Galashiels 7 miles, Edinburgh 25 miles, 


ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE IN 
SUPERLATIVE 
ORDER 


Beautifully situated at high 
elevation overlooking the 
valley of the River Gaia. 
Eight bedrooms, 3 servants’ 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, central 
heating with accolerator. 
Main alectrio Nght and 
power, Kase cooker, Two 
entrance lodges, gardener’ 
cottage, garage, stabling, 
paddook, ravitatlon 
water, modern drainage. 


One mile of trout fishing, Shooting In distric! 


‘The property extende inall to 79 ACRES including well-kept gardens, pleasure 
grounds and woodlands. 


Full particulars from the Solo Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co,, as above. (36,077) 
‘ 


NEWBURY 





NEAR NEWBURY 


High situation adjoining common with extensive views, 


FINE MODERN HOUSE 


compact modern offices with maids’ sltting roon. 


a= JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ws 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





One vorvios 
and shops, 600 fost above ona level. Glorious panoramic views of the South Downs and 





Tel, 304 A. W,, NEATE & SONS Tel. 8 


RY AND HUNGERFORD 





FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT 


Three miles main G.W.R. 
ABSOLUTE SECLUSION, WITHIN 8 MILKS MAIN | Beautiful situation adjoining common, with delightful views, ° 


OW. SUITABLE PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. 


Five to wx bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, | Nine priuclpal bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, staff bedrooms 
and 2 bathrooms, magnificent lounge and 4 reception 
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SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
mile from station on Southern Electric Represe service. Convenient for bua 











Chanctonbury Ring, 







UNIQUE LABOUR- 
SAVING MODEAN 
HOUSE 






Bullt in 1937, with 9 bed- 
Too! 8 bathrooms, 38 
reoeption rooms, sun loggia. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
POWER AND WATER. 


Garage for 8 care and fat 
over. 












Inexpenalve grounds and woodland, 
In all nearly 12 Acres 
Inspected and recommended by Jonx D. Woop & Co., a8 above. (22,060) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
In G iovely part of the Chtlerns. Village and station about 8 of a mile, 


CHARMING 
BOW-WINDOWED 
HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER 
well equi and in 
parfeot order. 

Hall, 4 reception, 9 hed- 
rooms, 6 bath. 













CENTRAL HEATING 
COS ELECTHICITY 
AND WATER. 












ig 
cos, entrance re, 
walled garden, 2 good 
cottages. 





About 33 Acres 






Highly recommended by JouNn D, Woop & Co., as above, (40,132) 


HUNGERFORD 












BETWEEN 
NEWBURY AND READING 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE VILLAGE HOUSE 


Seven to eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, % recep- 
tion rooms, offices with Kase conker, 


Tooma, complete offices, BEAUTIFUL GARDENS OF 2 ACRES 











DOUBLE GARAGK, #) ACHES NATURAL WOOD- 





LAND, BITE. TIMBERED UROUNDS AND PARKLAND OF 

Klectrle light, central heating, water by wlectrie pump. 0: ACHES: GARAGES FOR'S AND OUTBUILUINGH: 
. LODG J os, 
Soptle tank drainage. DIME ANID. COTEAGMA, Klectric light, central heatiog, main water, main drainage. 

PERFECE CONDITION THROUGHOUT. VACANT | Maln electricity, main water, central heating, modern 

POSSESSION. drainage. VACANT POSBESSION. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A VERY REASONABLE VACANT POSSESSION, PREBHOLD, ONLY €7,780, owner having purchased 

FIQURE FREEHOLD ONLY £15,000 another property. 













Preliminary Notice By direction of the Eaecutria of Sir Hanson Rowbotham, dee'd. 


| ISLE OF WIGHT 


Near Yarmouth and Freshwater 


CHESSELL AND WELLOW ESTATE 2,000 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Admirably adapted by the late owner for mechanised farming. 
This well-known Agricultural Setate for sale by Auction in the spring untess previously sold 
AS A WHOLE or AS A GOING CONCERN 


including the PEDIGREE RED POLL HERDS, REGISTERED FLOCK OF SUFFOLE SHEEP, WESSEX HERD OF SADDLE-BACK PIGS 
and full complement of modern mechanica! equipment 


For farther particulars apply to the Sole Agente: 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents and Auctionsers, Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely, Ipewloh and Londen. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


WILLIAM FOX, ¥.8.1., F.Acd. 
F. STODDART FOX, P.A.B.1., Fat. 
G, INSLEY-POX, F.8.1., P.A.1, 


10, 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


1947 






ANTHONY B, FOX, ¥. 
‘t. BRIAN COX, F.9. 


BRIGHTON: 
J, W. BYKRS, A. KILVINGTON 





Magnificent Freehold 


Apply Fox & 80ns, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 
Within daily reach of the Metropolis, Four miles from 
Holmwood Station with electric train service to London, 30 
miles, Horsham, Dorking, Reigate and Crawley about 
G miles distant. Gecupying a quiet position in lovely unspoilt 

countryside, 
~~ xy 


Ve Ploturseque 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Entirely moderniaad at. tt axpense and featuring 
& profurion of old oak tim Four bedrooms, modern 
bathroom, lounge about 30 ft, x 14 ft. with or! 
nook fireplace, dining room, compact dome 
Main gas und water, electricity, modern drainage. 
pitene. Tucrmostatically controlled central heating. 
‘aeful outbuildings Include garage for 3 oars and stabling. 
‘The gardens are efully disposed as small lawn, flower 
beds, and ornamental pond, Small orchard. Paddock. 
Tn all about 6 ACRE PRICK £6,500 FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Fox & Sons, 117, Weatern 
6 2277 and 7270 (4 liner). 


FERRING-BY-SEA, SUSSEX 
Within @ few minutes walk: of the sea, close to shops and 
bun route. Goring-i Sea rathoas tation about 1% milex. 


For further particulars apply: 
Road, Brighton. Te Hov. 





MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 

DOOUBLE-FRONTEAD RESIDENCE 
Facing duc south across the secluded fawn towards the son, 
Four roome (3 h. and ¢,), tiled bathroom, diniug room, 
lounge (about 17 ft. x 16 ft.), cloakroom, excellent kitchen 
with Ideal boller, Integral garage. Centra) heating. 
Redecorated. Main drainage. Co.'s water and electricity. 
Garden _ dis) of as lawns, flower and kitehen garden, 
VACANT SSESBION. PRICE £5,750 FREE! OLD 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel 

, Worthing. Tel.: Worthing 6120 





valuable Hesehetd and Leasehold, 

proper com ing 6 tim 

tad well-positioned Résidence: 
DURLSTON COURT 

(formerly a Boys’ School) 

24 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 

6 Stted bathrooms, 2 ablution rooms, 

linen room, 8 reception rooms, large 

school room, theatre, 6 achool rooms, 

large ablutf 


fon room and cbanging 
room, excellent offices, 


Also 


‘TWO FREBHOLD AND 
LRASKHOLD RESIDENCES 
known as “MAY CROFT” and 
“ NETHERCOURT," situated in 
Park Rosd. 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


Regency Property situate in one of the Famous Regency Squares 


Overlooking Gardens and commanding sea ‘views, close 
maain shopping centres, bua routes, etc. 


Arranged as six excellent flats. Also suitable for private 

ocoupation, residential club, private hotel, flatlets, eto. 

Accommodation: 14 bedrootns, 6 bathrooma, 4 reception 
rooms, 

Garage at rear for $ cars, Electric passenger lift. Centra! 
heating. 


PRICK FOR FREEHOLD AND VALUABLE 
PERIOD FURNITURE £37,000 


VACANT POSSESSION 


FREEHOLD WITH CARPET& AND FITTINGS 
ONLY, £18,000 





FINDON—Nr. WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Occupying a convenient position in this pleasant village just 
Off the main London-Worthing Road and within easy roach 
of the beautiful South Downs. Riding and training stables 
nearby. Worthing Conical Zatleee iy station about & miles 


THE FREEHOLD DETACHED RESIDENCE 


“ HOOKLYN,” HIGH STREET, FINDON 


Three double bedrooms, large kitchen, 3 good reception 
rooms, modern kitchon. 


ATTRACTIVE WALLED GARDEN 


well laid out and matntalued as lawns, rose and Hower 
gardens and vogetable garden with frult trees. In all 


about ONE-THIRD ACRE. 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CESS- 


POOL DRAINAGE. RECENTLY REDECORATED 
AND MODERNISED 


‘To be Boid by Auction (uniees previously sold by 
private treaty) at The Steyne Hots!, Worthing, on 
Wedneeday, January 22, 1047. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitor: CHARLES MaLcoLm & Wiison, 1, Highworth, 
Worthing. Auctioneers: Fox & SUNS, 41, Chapel Road, 
Wortidug. Tel.: Worthing 6120 (2 Ines). 





By order of the Ezors. of the Rev. C. M. Gough, deceased. 
WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Situate in quiet residential district, just off main omnibus 
route and close to excellent shopping centre. Worthing Central 
Central railway station 1 mile. Worthing sea front teas than 
2 mules. 

THE FREEHOLD DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED 
RESIDENCE, 4, GROVE ROAD, BROADWATER 
Overlooking Broadwater Village Green. Four double bed- 


rooms, dressing room, 8 good reception rooms and kitchen. 
Pleasant walled garden and garage. 





ALL MAIN SERVICES 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by 
private treaty) at The Steyne Hotel, Worthing, on 
January 22, 1947. 

VACANT POSSESSION 


Rolicitora: VERRALL & SON, 56, Chapel Road, Worthing. 


Auctioneers: Fox & 80n8, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
Tel. Worthing 6120 (2 Lnes). 


Suitable for Scholastic, Private Hotel or Institutional purposes 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


Occupying an elevated position overlooking t 


Vacant ma of the whole on completion of the purohase. 
‘To be Bold by Auction as a whole or ins Lote at Be Peters Hall r 
folleitors; Mesars. WRIGHTMAN, 
Auctioneers 


Hinton, Road, Bou 
Pappae & Co. 


+ Mesars, Fox & Bowe, 44-58, Old Chu 












: Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). 7 


MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON 


AND SOUTH COAST 
Three Bridges and Horley Station on main London- Brighton 
line, about 3 miles. Omnibus service passes nearby. London 


Wghton 26 miles, 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN 
AEBIDENCE 


was erectod In 1035 under architectural auperviaton. 
The accummodation comprises; 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 
Central heating, A{l main services, Telephone. 
Well-planned grounds include lawn, tlower beds and borders, 
ininlature well and productive ern jearden Some 
0 me » Extonding tn al nearly 
mature ORE : 260 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western 
Ruad, Brighton, Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7270 (¢ lin 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


With sy reach of wea front, ehope and oloee ta Hove 
im eM ation with a direct service ty London. 





CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD REBIDENCE 
Every modorn convenience Including central heating. 
Five bedrooms (fitted baaina h. and oc.) tiled bathroom, 
delightful and spacious Lt sun lounge, diving room, 
cloakroom. Excellent domestic offices. Maid's sitting room. 
Garage. Pleasant garden. All main services, 
PRICE £8,250 HOLD. 
ACANT POSSESSION 
Particularly convenient for those who travel daily to London, 
Apply; Fox & 80N8, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel.: Hove 2277. 


Bleétric light, Companica’ and 

rater, beet rains. ye, above 

ree properties adjain and have & 

total Rou of about 266 ft. to 
‘ark Road, 


A detached kitchen Serden and 
orchard of just over | ACME, having 
a frontage of about 220 ft. to 


Pari 
Road, forming an excellent bi 
site with garage. ins 
of land (formerly a 


pari field), oval in shape, he 

Ing field), in » 

to’ Duslaton Road - a 
Beverit Bosd, ABOUT 1} ACRES. 


A SPORTS GROUND tn Bon Asoord 
Road, with main services available, 
most suitable for Bultiag 
Development, just over 8 ACRES. 


reday, January 23, 1967, at 3 p.m. 


enemeuth, on Thu 
Bank Bul Water Street, Liverpoo! 2. 
Me oa treet, dverpoo! 





Boursemouth 6200 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


Kensingten % 
Tetegrames 
“Betate, Harrorta. London" 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDER 


10, 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1947 


OFFICES 
sascer Orcs 


cd 


An artistic gem. Unepoilt country, within easy reach of bus service, about 1 hour London. 





FASCINATING 14th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


‘With great hall, 38 ft. x 19 ft. 
plus bay. with raftered ceiling and 
musicians’ gallery, Good dining 
room, 4-6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Complete offices, Co.'s clectric tight 
and water. Telephone. Contral 
heating, Modern drainage. 


arage for 2 cars. 


Also stone-bullt Farin Houne with 
large sitting room, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, ete. 





Really beautiful grounds with flagged terrace, large green tennis court, lily pool, frult and kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended as amnething really oxceptional. 


Hagrops Lro., 34-30, Hans Crescent, Kaightabridge, 3.W.1 (7'.: Kensington 1400. Rata. 806). 





Walking distance station, away from main road. 
RADLETT c.4 
WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 





wie, ball 8 reception, 7-8 bed, 2 hathrooms, usual offices, 
Double garage, outbuildings.” Delightful grounds, ease 
and hard courte, kitchen garden, well matured orchard. 


About 1% ACRES £8,250 FREEHOLD 


Additional 2 acres might be rented. 


HARRODS Lm 84-34, Tans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.2 
Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 808). 


NORTH DEVON 
Overlooking the Exe Valley. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


With hall 4 4 reception rooms, 10 hed and dressing rooma, 

8 bat complete offices. Electric light and powor. 

Gontral heating. “Rxcalient. water. and draluage. Cottage 

or secondary residenco with 8 bedromns, bathrooms, etc. 

Lodge, stabil Ing, ng, HarARe, outbulldings, Dellghtful grounds, 
led garden, lawns,*woodlands, ute. 


IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES 
1 mile of firet-class salmon and trout fishing in the River Exe 
£15,000 FREEHOLD e 
Might be sold without the cottage. 


Harxops Lap. 84-36, Hana Crescent, Knightabridge, 8.W.1 
Te).: Kensington 1490, ‘Extn. 806). 








c.4 








BEST PART OF ESHER 


Conventent station, buses and commons, 
countrified situation, 





MODERN COPY SURREY COTTAGE 


Poliahed floors, coved cornices and distinctive decorations, 

Two reception, 4 bedrooms, bath, Main services. Central 

heating. Hrick garage. Delightful gardons with epinnes. 
ABOUT } ACRE FREEHOLD £7,750 


Hagrops 110. 34-36, Hans Crescent, ~fiplentabridgo, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490, 





ADJACENT SURREY DOWNS AND 
GOLF COURSES c.5 
On high ground within 30 minutes of Town. 
ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
Newly decorated thronghout aud In splendid order, Three 
reception, nursery, 6 bedrooins, All main services. Central 
heating, Garage, Hard tennis sourt, 


Beautifully laid out gardens with flower beds, kitchen 
garden, ornamental trees and fruit trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT I ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Hangovs Lrp., 34-36, Hans Croscent, penlehesbridae, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Eztn. 8: 





¢.2 


vet occupying 


HORSHAM AND ARUNDEL c.3 


In a charming part of Weat Susecz, Pleasant outlook. 
Lomion about 41 mites, 


A WELL APPUINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


‘Three reception, amall study, sunroom. 5 bed and dressing 

2 bathrooms. Co.'s electric light and water, Garage. 

Beautiful pleasure orden, kitchen. sfaiglen, fruit trees, on 
all about 4% ACI 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Harnops L.tp., 84-86, Hana Creacent, Knlultabridye, 8. Wa 
(Pd. : Kensington 1400, “Ezin. 807). 


ESSEX c4 
Close to golf course. Favourite district. 





35 mintites London, 
BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 


With a lovely gardon. Sarge lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 

panelled Hillard room, 8 bed and dressing roomy, 2 bath- 

rooms, complete offices. All Co.'s mains, Aga cooker, 
Garage for 2 cars, Useful outbuildings. 


Delightful grounds in excetlent. order, paddock, ete. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES 
Freehold for sate on reasonable terme. 


Haprops ue 54 -86, Hans Crescent, Koiahtapridge, B.W1 
(Tel. + Kensington 1490, ‘Bxtn. 806). 





SPROIALLY SUITABLE FOR USE AS PRIVATE HOTEL, NURSING HOME OR SCHOOL 


NORTH DEVON 


c.2 


Ocoupying @ unique position, right on the sea front, commanding magnificent views. 





BEAUTIFULLY BUILT 
AND WELL-FITTED 
RESIDENCE 


rooms, billiard 
TO edroome, bathroom, 
's aitting room. 


All main gervices. Two garages. 


Two store rooms (could be be 
‘converted into Iving, quarters). 
hard tennis 


Matured gardens with 
court. 


In all about 1 ACRE 
Freehold 10.000 guineas 
VACANT POSSESSION, 





Joint Bole Agents: Messrs. W. C. Hurammcs & Co., 121, High Btrest, Dfracombe; and Haezops Lep., 24-86, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (Zel.: Kensington 1490, Eiatn, 609). 
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2° RPP DPE 
CHURCH 

H tH ad. Cold FEET... 
BELLS . < - 


pul 















Ringing Peals 


Chimes 





Carillons 


Single Bells 


Consider poor Mister Brown, brooding over 
his fire until his head is hot and the mid- 
night hour is past. For Mister Brown has 
cold feet about going to bed. No wonder! 
They will be colder etill when be finally 
clambers under those shivery sheets. 

A word to Mister Brown: instal an Eagle 
4 Convector Grate in your living-room. It will 
give yous cheerful blaze there, and—at the 
same time, for the same quantity of fuel— 
send a flow of warm air up to your bedroom, 
bathroom and landings. No more cold feet, 
Mister Brown! 

Write to the address below for the name of 
your nearest Eagle supplicr and for further 
details of this very civilised development in 
warming the cockles of these rough island 
hearts. 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lio. TES con AGEL... 


¢cnoyn Le! stk Y — Product of Radiation Ltd. 


F ‘ » Bel 
Fog me 4 8 » Bells 
Peres ; . EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO. ASTON, BIRMINGHAM.€ 
Hea cae LONDON SHOWROOMS: 7, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 





A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE + 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 



















WATTLE FENCING 


THE PERFECT SCREEN 


SWINDSHELTER 






















By Appointment 
Seedemen to H.M,. The King. 


DUNNS FARM SEEDS 


LTD. 
Seed Specialists, SALISBURY 





INDUSTRIES 
FOR WATTLE, 
OSIER & INTERLACE 
HURDLES, GATES, 
STAKES, etc. 
with ay ether {Wattle delivery 2-4 coonths apprux), 
firm. Catalogue and Prices on request. 
Re bina 

S.W.S 























SIR GEORGE STAPI.EDON, 
C.B.E,, M.A., F.R.B., has joined the staff 
and is in ‘charge of the Grassland 
Advisory Department. Enquiries 
may be addressed to :-~— 














Boe MARTINS | 


Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 






SIR QEORGE STAPLEDON 
Dunnesed Chambers, Saliebury. 















CHANGE of ADDRESS 


VAUGHAN 


(C. B. VAUGHAN (GUNS) LTD.) 








HYDRAULIC CAR 


"The Little jack 


wi their clients that thi 
Pint in the Voughan fernily wind eee Lift’ 
ind they have now removed to seins Height 14” 
33 ‘BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 YFTING CAPACITY, 2. Tows 
(Off the Strand) avery oar owner 
Guns, Rifles, Field Glasses, Split Price £8 100 
Cane Salmon & Trout Rods & poor CROCE, 
Reejy. Highest Prices Given og 
Tel: TEMpie Bar 5638 Sivery write : 
CLOSED ON SATURDAYS oem 
OUR ONLY ADDRESS weerer 
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Damps while it 
presses, irons ary it 


required: two irons in one! 


Absolutely safe in use, the Silex 
Electric Heat-controlled Steam Iron C 
gives an improved finish to all ironing. , ) 


It glides smoothly on a cushion of 
steam. Dampingis unnecessary rs 
c C 









(except for heavy fabrics) be- ~ 
cause it damps while it presses. — 
Any degree of heat between 
low and high is obtainable and 
thermostatically maintained. 
A flick of a switch, and 
the “Silex” is a dry iron. Two 
irons in one, but no heavier 
than an ordinary iron! 

See it at your electrical store. 
Guaranteed for 12 months. - a 
Price 59/6. Free of tax. V4 7] be 


) THE SILEX 


ELECTRIC HEAT-CONTROLLED STEAM IRON 
vay Silex Household Products Lid., 9-21 Cutler St., London, E | 

























Created in Scotland 


Infants’ and Children’s 
Garments of Kighest 
quality and artistry. 


Procurable from high- 
class children's wear 


shops and departments. 


8 RONUK 


ruamaene SANITARY POLISHES 


senttary Polish GIVE “THE SHINE OF QUALITY" 
Menufucturers +9 FLOORS AND FURNITURE 


“Take my advice—get a good 

camera. I'm talking from ex- 
erience. Look at the pleasure 
‘ve had—and still get—from 

my Selfix. And the pleasure I’ve 

given other people, too.” 

“ Yes, I know. But what about 

the cost ?” 

“There’s not all that difference in the cost of an 

ordinary camera and a really good one. The difference 

is an investment. You get it back over and over again 

because you can do so much more with a good camera. 

You can make photography 

a never-ending source ‘of 

pleasure—take my tip and ( peed Biiilon, taste to 

get a Selfix.” PICTORES zich eit 

or twelve 24” x 24” on E. 20 film 


PRS pees a” including 
tel 17 peta 












Tas) 









ONU 
LIMITED gurmues ou ° 
PORTSLADE LY, © 

SUSSEX seek HAO! : @ R 
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If that glass were only real, It is much too good to be true; 
How delightful it would be— Still, it does seem a dreadful shame 
If that simply enormous Guinness That it’s only a beautiful picture 


Were there in reality ! In a beantiful volden fra'e! ines 


CHECKED, | 37 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CI No. 2608 JANUARY 10, 1947 


Bertram Park 


MISS SARAH ISMAY 


Miss Sarah Ismay is the second daughter of General Sir Hastings Ismay and Lady Iamay, of Wormington 
Grange, Broadway, Worcestershire. A barony was conferred on General Ismay in the New Year Honours 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with, 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d, Canada 1¥%4d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription yates 

including postage: Inland, 93s. 2d. ; abroad, 93s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 


THE FARMERS’ FUTURE 


RRIVING just before Christmas, the 
A Government's Agriculture Bill was a 
formidable packet that has required 
some unravelling. Farmers and landowners 
need to study the White Paper which goes with 
the Bill, and if the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Central Landowners’ Association are 
wise they will take every possible step now to 
ensure that their members examine the contents 
thoroughly and realise clearly how the Govern- 
ment’s proposals will affect them. Now, when 
Parliament is about to debate the Bill, is the 
time for informed criticism, 

No one will quarrel with the declaration 
that stability and efficiency are the main pillars 
on which the nation’s agricultural policy should 
rest. With assured markets for the produce of 
our soil, Britain can match her competitors in 
efficiency. The great strides towards higher 
production taken in the war years, with the 
undiminished regard for good husbandry which 
is firmly rooted in our farmers, give high 
promise for the future if the necessary stability 
in the markets can be made a continuing reality. 
It is the level of prices and the size of the 
markets for the main products of the farm that 
will decide the course of British farming after 
the immediate world food crisis has : 

This Bill sets out the, framework for 
guaranteeing prices and assuring markets. The 
significant limitation is found in the words ‘a 
stable and efficient agricultural industry capable 
of producing such part of the nation’s food as 
in the national interest it is desirable to produce 
in the United Kingdom.’” The Government of 
the day will of course decide how big this part 
is to be. Guaranteed prices may be worthless if 
they cover only two-thirds of the wheat grown 
or half the eggs produced. The present Minister 
of Food has declared in an unguarded moment 
that he seeks to buy from abroad as much food 
as possible and as cheaply as possible. This 
sentiment, understandable enough to-day, were 
it carried into effect a year or two hence would 
wreck the stability promised to British agri- 
culture. There must be some clear under- 
standing now about the size of our farming and 
its place in the country’s economy, Failing this, 
the Bill may only lead us into a fool's paradise. 

Some of the clauses in the Bill revise the 
relationship of landlord and tenant by giving 
the good tenant still greater security of tenure 
and more ample compensation when he leaves. 
Indeed, if the present proposals stand, the 
landlord in the future,gaij] not be able to get 
rid of a tenant u n satisfy the Minister 
of Agriculture land will be farmed 
more efficiently by’ mn of the change. This 
is indeed a d interference that the 
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Central Landowners’ Association does well to 
oppose, What is to be the criterion of efficiency ? 
By all means Jet the indifferent landowner as 
well as the indifferent farmer be required to 
fulfil his obligations to the land or quit, but it 
is doubtful wisdom to interfere with the freedom 
of action of either party to a contract. Before 
Parliament whittles down further the landlord’s 
right to have some say in how his land shall be 
farmed and by whom, let us see how Ministers 
of the Crown and their officials, now so 
ready to assume wider administrative respon- 
sibilities, succeed in other spheres in replacing 
the enterprise and personal interest of the 
individual. 


‘X PLORING any lane in Kent, 
I found, whichever way I went, 
By Downland or by Wealden plain, 
A magic that I still retain. 


If happiness could find a way 
To voice its gratitude, or say 

In what joy’s secret power lies, 
I'd shave my Kentish memories. 


RIcHARD CHURCH. 


PRIVATE GARDENERS 


EFORE the House of Commons finally 

passes the Agricultural Wages (Regula- 
tion) Bill there is likely to be more talk 
about the position of private gardeners. The 
man working in a market garden where the 
produce is sold already comes under wages 
legislation, and he is entitled to the same 
minimum weekly wage of £4 and overtime as 
the ordinary farm-worker. But the man work- 
ing in a private garden either full-time or part- 
time in the garden and part-time on odd jobs, 
such as looking after the car or cleaning the 
boots, has no guarantee of a minimum wage or 
the other benefits such as an annual holiday 
with pay which the farm-worker can claim as a 
right. The Government’s proposal in this Bill 
is that a gardener shall be included if more than 
half of the prodyce is sold or consumed for the 
purposes of a trade or business. This would 
cover the school garden, where vegetables are 
grown for the pupils, and also the gardens of 
hospitals and other institutions. But the 
gardener in ordinary private employment would 
be excluded. It will be difficult to draw a hard 
and fast line, and it is doubtful whether it is 
worth attempting to do this, as almost all 
private gardeners who know their job are to-day 
earning at least the minimum agricultural wage 
and many of them get a free cottage into the 
bargain, 


THE CULT OF OLD TOWNS 


HE prospectus of the York Civic Trust “ for 

preservation, amenity, and design’’—the 
formation of which we noted last July—is now 
being circulated. York having now joined 
Oxford, Cambridge and Bath in establishing 
a fund for esthetic purposes, it remarks that 
citizens and others are thus given a means of 
uplifting the life of the community in a way on 


which it is hard for utility-minded official , 


administrators to justify expenditure of public 
funds, An alert body with funds and zest at its 
command is needed in every fine old town to 
represent the claims of beauty and history in 
civic councils, and to purchase, recondition and 
maintain, by reletting or otherwise, premises 
subject to the rapidly changing conditions of 
to-day. The first step is to form a Civic Society, 
to formulate and put the ideals of inhabitants 
before the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning’s official pianners. Chichester, where 
a Civic Society already exists, has recently 
appointed Mr. Thomas Sharp to prepare an 
outline development plan “with rticular 
reference to the historical and architectural 
character, and the areas where bad lay-out and 
obsolete developments exist.” We had a high 
regard for Mr. Sharp’s qualifications. until he 
lately reported that Kensingtun Square lacked 
“historical and architectural” character. The 
articles we are publishing will show how much 


Chichester possesses of this quality. 
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RESERVOIRS AND NATIONAL PARKS 


MPORTANT matters of principle arise out of 

the decision by the Minister of Health to 
allow the raising of Ennerdale dam. It implies 
that it would not be reasonable for the State to 
subsidise a more expensive scheme in order to 
save a most important National Park area from 
disfigurement——a question which should surely 
not be left to the Minister of Health to decide. 
His decision is certainly full of menace to the 
National Parks side of country _lanning. The 
Water Act of 1945 has in effect made the 
Minister of Health Minister of Planning for all 
catchment areas. Instead of being subject to 
the old procedure before a Private Bill Com- 
mittee, water schemes are now examined at 
a public enquiry held before an official of the 
Ministry of Health, the department which has 
already been dealing with the matters concerned 
from an administrative angle. Acting as judge, 
that presiding official then sums up the evidence 
to the Minister, who returns his verdict. 
In this instance, as thd owner points out on 
another page, the public enquiry was fair and 
patient. This is also admitted by the Standing 
Committee on National Parks in criticising the 
verdict. What they do say, however, is that to 
many most important sides of the case with 
regard to which evidence was most sympathetic- 
ally received the Minister makes no reference 
whatever in the letter announcing his decision, 
and that this letter, indeed, might have been 
written without any enquiry at all. 


TREE PLANTING 


E want no six-week frosts this winter, 

in which the Forestry Commission aims 
to plant 20,000 acres—against 8,500 last winter. 
The figure may seem small, and indeed is smal] 
when compared with the 150,000 acres a year 
proposed in the 1943 report as the temporary 
norm a decade after the end of the war, yet it 
probably means the planting of more trees than 
have ever been planted in this island in one 
season, Other controversies should not obscure 
this evidence that Britain is now taking its 
forests seriously and that trees are being 
planted. Lord Templewood has suggested that 
we might even spare a few trees (10,000 
would be sufficient) for another country—to 
replace the trees killed by sea water when 
the Walcheren dykes were breached towards 
the close of the war. Elms and limes, the 
traditional trees of Walcheren, would be the 
species most needed. Last spring we ourselves 
were reported to have received a share of the 
American gift of 12,000,000 Douglas fir seeds 
sent for the benefit of Great Britain, France and 
Belgium. The modesty of the suggested figure 
of 10,000 is underlined when it is recalled that, 
in a forest, most species are planted at about 
2,000 to the acre. 


OYSTERS AND PLASTICS 


AM WELLER’S dictum that poverty and 

oysters always go together may have been 
true once, but is certainly not true now. Few 
of us are rich enough to eat oysters in the gay 
profusion that we should like. Why they ave 
so dear we do not exactly know. It is just one 
of those misfortunes with which the world is 
afflicted, and which we attribute in a general 
way to Hitler. It seems, however, that there is 
one particular reason; their shells are so heavy 
as gravely to affect the cost of transport. A 
remedy has been suggested, namely, that they 
should be transferred from their shells into 
light plastic cases, in which they will travel just 
as comfortably and more cheaply. Anything 
which will bring them within our modest means 
deserves consideration, but this proposal is not 
appetising. and is a sad break with tradition. 
The eating of oysters is an essentiaily solemn 
ceremony not to be conducted with maimed 


- rites but with all due accompaniments. 


“A loaf of bread,” the Walrus said, 
“Ts what we chiefly need : 

Pepper and vinegar besides 

Ave very good indeed—"’ 

One so orthodox in his requirements would 
have scorned plastic oysters, for the shells, if 
we have not got to open them ourselves, are 
part of the ritual fun not lightly to he dis- 


regarded. 4 
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CoOUNTRYMAN?’S 
NOTES 


By 
Majer C. S. JARVIS 


N my very early youth I was taught to 
[ believe that a purse of gold lies at the place 
where the minbow ends, and an Irish nurse- 
maid improved on the English version by 
affirming that a leprechaun would be found wait- 
ing there to guide the seeker to the treasure, 
thus saving him the trouble of searching for it 
himself. (In quite a number of ways, it seems to 
me, the Irish method of doing things is an 
improvement on that employed by the English; 
as a recent case in point, one might quote the 
charge of 9s. for a bottle of sherry in Dublin 
compared with 15s. 6d. for the same quality 
wine in London.) The great bar to the search for 
gold, as I discovered quite early in life, was that 
in nine cases out of ten the rainbow ended an 
appreciable distance above the earth's surface, 
while in the tenth case it disappeared behind 
the shoulder of a hill, so that the exact location 
of its meeting-place with the land could not be 
determined. 


* * 
“ 


I HAVE long ceased to worry about the prize 
that lies at the rainbow’s end, for the older 
one grows the more difficult it becomes to 
believe in good luck stories, but one evening in 
December, after a day of incessant rain, the 
clouds cleared off and the sun blazed above the 
western horizon in a glow of gold. Then 
suddenly the rearguard of the stormy weather 
fired its last shot in the form of a light shower 
of rain, and immediately a well-defined and very 
local rainbow appeared in the sky to the cast. 
The left hand of the rainbow’s arc faded into 
a clump of trees less than half a mile away, and 
its exact situation was not casy to determine, 
but the right-hand end met the earth on top of 
the down in front. There was no doubt what- 
soever about its precise location, since the inner 
and bluish-green stripe of the coloured semi- 
circle was just in front of a derelict gatepost on 
the crest of the hill and the outer stripe of 
orange-red was immediately behind it. 


*,* 


R the first time in my life, I had definitely 

located the rainbow’s end, and as I had 
nothing else to do, the hedgerows having failed 
to produce the pheasant I had hoped for, I 
climbed up the down to the gatepost to deter- 
mine whether my Irish nursemaid had told me 
the truth, I do not know if there was a purse of 
gold with attendant leprechaun there or not, 
since when I was some fifteen yards from the 
post a full-strength covey of partridges rose 
with a roar of wings from around it, and I was 
too occupied picking up the brace I had dropped 
to remember the reason of my visit. As this was 
probably the only sizable covey in some eighty 
Square miles of country, and as I had not eaten 
a partridge this season, I came away with the 
impression that there might be something in the 
old rainbow's end story after all. 


oy * 


UST over a year ago I mentioned that I 

been suffering from a weak car_battets, 
and that I had taken the advice of an Egyptian 
chauffeur and. topped up the cells with moyyet 
en nay (fire water), or 1,250 acid solution, with 
the most satisfactory results. An clectrical 
expert then wrote to Country Lirs stating 
that my treatment of the battery was highly 
improper and that, before Slling up with acid 
aclution, I should have washed out the cells 
with distilled water. I accepted the reproof in a 
meek and humble spirit, for some twenty-five 
years’ experience with batteries for private 
ighting sets, cars and deaf aids has convinced 
me that I do not understand the first thing about 
alartricitey and never shall understand it, How- 
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THE FURROW’S END: PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 


ever. the fact remains that, although the method 
empivyed by me was fundamentally unsound, 
the battery was rejuvenated and worked most 
satisfactorily for twelve months, until once 
again it developed that fatal weakness during 
the night which leaves it so frail and languid 
in the morning. This time I acted according to 
the book of words: the cells were washed out, 
acid solution was poured in, and as the result the 
battery is as flat as a flounder, with insufficient 
energy in it to turn the hands of a child's watch. 
To-morrow I am visiting the garage to bid fare- 
well to the old ill-treated veteran and enlist 
a new recruit. 
*,* 

HE peculiar thimg about electricity is that 

no two experts ever seem to be in complete 
agreement about its reactions. Some time ago, 
when there happened to be electricians at work 
in the house, I asked them to put a lamp in the 
loft. The lamp was installed, and used fre- 
quently during the visits one makes overheat 
to see what it is that is causing those horrible 
sepulchral noises in the central heating tank. 
Then ons day another electrician came to effect 
some repairs, and in the course of his investiga- 
tions went up to the loft. He came down again 
with a white, stricken face, and stated that it 
was a miracle the house had not been bumt 
down long ago, since the whole principle on 
which the loft lamp had been fitted was utterly 
wrong. 

He put it right for me, and a few weeks 
later, when another mechanic from the same 
firm was at work, he came down from the loft 
with a whiter and more stricken face than that 
which his colleague had worn and demanded to 
know who was the criminal lunatic who had put 
the lamp in the loft, since it was something 
more than a miracle that the house had not heen 
burnt down in the first twenty-four hours. 
T have now given up all idea of a loft lamp, and 
use a candle instead; and probably with the 
candle miracles will cease to function and I shall 


start the conffagration that has been owing to 
me for so long. 
* 
O more in these Notes shall I record the 
doings of my Scottie, and it is a very sad 
Countryman who writes this short, but final, 
instalment of a little dog’s life. He came to me 
just over ten years ago, a week or so after our 
arrival in England from Egypt on retirement, 
and, having been my constant companion in all 
things (even fishing, which he despised), he 
became an essential part of my life here. I am 
a little lost to know how one fills in the day 
in England when there is no dog to control 
a part of it. The fact that I have been trving to 
prepare myself for six months has not softened 
the blow, and our house seems very empty. 


. * s 


SUPPOSE he was in the eyes of others quite 

an ordinary little Scottie, with the marked 
characteristics of the breed, though sometimes 
T used to think he took the trouble to under- 
stand me and my ways better than most dogs 
know their masters, and | am sure that he was 
More autocratic. The last few months of an 
old dog’s life are rather harrowing, for one knows 
instinctively that he is failing in «pite of all 
one’s attempts to find evidence to disprove it. 
One misses the old wild enthusiasms which once 
upon a time, when they took the form of a 
rabbit-hunt threugh uncharted woods at dusk, 
were something of a trial anda worry. Recently, 
however, it has occurred to me so many times 
how overjoyed I would have been to see him 
show just one of those bursts of energy com- 
dined with disobedience. 

When I went up to bed last night I looked 
round the room unconsciously, but he was not 
in any of his accustomed haunts: the corner of 
the window seat waa unoccupied, there were no 
bright eves shining from beneath the talliny, 
and there wax no black figure curled up upon 
the camel] saddle-bag cushion; and I realised be 
wontld never’be in any of these places again. 


BORDER 
TOWERS 


By SHEILA G. FORMAN 


Photographs by 
PATRICK FORMAN 


O traveller in the Borders of Scotland 
to-day can go far without passing some 
old stone tower, perhaps half hidden by 

clustering trees and crumbling into gradual 
ruin, perhaps stark and solitary on the bare hill- 
side. Others, with the kindly assistance of 
owners or the National Trust, may be found in 
a goodly state of preservation and some few 
are still inhabited. They have a medieval 
appearance, but few Englishmen realise how 
recently they were still the typical country 
gentleman's house in the Lowlands, and that, 
in fact, they were being built until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

During the fourteenth century, more than 
a hundred years after England and France had 
abandoned this simple form of tower based on 
the Norman keep, the Scots adopted it. At that 
time, when Scotland was weakened and im- 
poverished by the long preceding wars and 
could not afford to follow the rapid advance in 
military architecture farther south, this type of 





2.—CLOSEBURN CASTLE, DUMFRIES, A 
STILL OCCUPIED BORDER TOWER 


dwelling, combining simplicity, economy and 
security, admirably suited the Border chiefs and 
jesser nobles. 

Later on, as other circumstances arose, 
these lairds, bound by traditional associations, 
preferred to develop and augment their towers 
rather than build something more modern. So 
when fortifications were becoming obsolete and 
constant vigilance was no longer a necessity, 
the keep remained a symbol of class distinction 
—equivalent in many ways to the manor house 
ia England. Thus for over four hundred years 
the free-standing tower was the fortress and 
home of the Border gentry, 

Originally: these pocket castles were 
enclosed by a stone wail calied a barmkin, or 
a wooden palisade known as a peel. Hence the 
term “' pee] tower,” which still clings, although 
the enclosure disappeared comparatively early. 
The simplest form of tower was oblong, built of 
stome; with a vaulted, dungeon-like ground floor 
for storage and cattle, a hall on the first floor, 
two upper rooms floored with wood and some- 
times an attic under the roof which might be flat 
or gabled. A parapet crowned the walls about 
forty or fifty feet above the ground and was 
reached by a spiralling stone staircase tucked 
into one corner of the building. An iron gate or 
“yett”’ of invulnerable strength protected the 
outer. door af timber. 

So ‘effective and universal were these 
‘‘yettis” that in when the establishment 
of 1 sco! in the Lowlands was a 
national policy, the. Council ordered their 
destruction in all is and strengthis’”’ in 
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1.—THE CIRCULAR TOWER AT ORCHARDTON, GALLOWAY 


the Borders, save those of ‘‘answerable baronis"’ 
and they were accordingly removed and ‘‘turnit 
in plew (plough) irnis or sic other necessar 
werk.” 

Later developments of this basic plan are 
all variations on one theme, but custom cer- 
tainly could not stale their infinite variety, for 
no two towers are ever exactly alike. Differ- 
ences are more striking than common features 
among the later-built towers, which were 
elaborated and ornamented according to the 
owner's wish and taste, so that each example is 
an individual one, 

In Chaucer's time the Border country was 
a distant, fairy-tale land, barbarous and 
untamed (‘Far in the North, I cannot tellen 
where ”’) uncharttred in English minds and under 
no code of law but its own. Each Border chief 
had to rely on himself and his following of 
farmer-warriors to protect his home, his posses- 
sions and his life. War raged almost continually 
and cattle-lifting, raiding and marauding never 
ceased, not only between Englishmen and Scots, 
but equally fiercely among themselves. Keeps, 
therefore, had a special significance in this 


district, where a watch-tower and a fortress 
must be part of every man’s home. 

Even at this early date, however, the ade- 
quacy of these towers must not be exaggerated; 
at best they were but a temporary refuge for 
man and beast. Given warning, the folk 
sheltered in the nearest one, penning their cattle 
in the barmkin. But a determined enemy had 
ways and means of following up, such as the 
tactics used by Lord Dacre in 1513: “Thei 
layed corn and straw to the dore and burnt it 
{the tower) both rofe and flore and so smoked 
theym owt.” If a Border laird was seriously 
threatened he would take to the hills or the 
scrub and bog of the moors. 

Still less could the stronghold withstand 
trained soldiers and close-range powder and 
shot, backed by law and order, when these van- 
guards of civilisation had penetrated the 
Borders. The massive walls, seldom leas than 
six feet, and often ten or twelve feet thick, were 
no match for the advance of science. Only 
when it was every man for himself were the 
towers true fortifications. ~ 

It is difficult to imagine early medieval 





3.—THE ROMANTIC SILHOUETTE OF SPEDLIN’S TOWER ON THE BANKS OF 
THE ANNAN = 
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4 and 5.-RUSKO CASTLE, KIRKCUDBRIGHT, AND THE DOORWAY WITH A PANEL DATED 1514 AND BEARING THE ARMS 


life in these dark and narrow fortalices and no 
one seems to have attempted any detailed 
description of them. Living-space must have 
been excessively cramped after accommodating 
a family, retainers, servants and livestock 
within the four walls; yet conservatively minded 
people in Scotland during the fourteenth century 
were deeply disturbed by the alarming growth 
of luxury which manifested itself in such ways as 
the unwillingness of the laird and lady of the 
house to sleep with the rest of the household in 
the hall, which served as kitchen, dining-room 
and general living-room. 

The daylight hours were probably spent in 
hunting or other outdoor activities when war 
and raiding were in abeyance, the evenings being 
mainly ‘devoted to feasting, story-telling and 
singing. Hospitality was instinctively rever- 
enced, and if a stranger escaped the sword with 
a satisfactory explanation, he was made 
lavishly welcome. 

By degrees, however, the amenities of life 
came to be recognised more widely. Additional 
rooms were built into the towers and the thick 
walls were honeycombed with small chambers 
each with a tiny window. Whole wings were 
sometimes added. During the sixteenth century 
the exteriors blossomed out into multitudinous 
angle turrets, gables and ornaments, and the 
points of fortification became centres for 

lecoration. : 

Although these features belong to a late 
period, towers were still built on the old four- 
square model, and with the added complexity 
of partial reconstruction it is difficult even for 
the expery to judge the exact date of any one 
without delving into its history. Traces of 
Renaissance detail are sometimes to be found 
inside the later keeps, but the characteristic 
Scots vernacular style prevailed until tower- 
building ceased. 

A learned English barrister of the eigh- 
teenth century, commenting on the persistence 
of medieval life in Scotland at that time, tells 
us that the birthplace of his contemporary, Lord 
Mansfield, was ‘a great square tower with wi 
of near thirteen feet in thickness having small 
apartments even within the substance of the 
wall itself, At the bottom of one of which is 
a noisome dungeon, without light, or even air- 
holes except in the trap-door in the floor, con- 
trived for lowering down the captives . . . and 
to speak. the truth, even the residence of the 
well-known Lord Lovat in the Highlands, at 
Castle Dounie, so late as the year 1740, was 
much of this kind.” 

He goes on to describe the semi-feudal 
existence of the time at Castle Dounie, which 
probably bore much resemblance to life in a 


OF THE GORDONS OF LOCHINVAR 


Border tower at an earlier date, for by 1740 
there were few Border chiefs left with so free 
a hand as Lord Lovat maintained :— 

“Here he kept a sort of court, and several 


public tables, and had a very numerous body of 
retainers always attending. His own constant 
residence and the place where he received com- 
pany and even dined constantly with them, was 


6.—AMISFIELD, “ PERHAPS THE MOST IMPRESSIVE AND LOVELY OF THE 
LATE-BUILT TOWEKS UF. THE BORDER” 
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7.—LOCHHOUSE TOWER, NEAR MOFFATT, IN A SETTING OF ROLLING HILLS 


in just one room only, and that the very room 
wherein he lodged. And his lady’s sole apart- 
ment was also her bedchamber; and the only 
provision made for lodging either of the domestic 
servants, or of the numerous herd of retainers, 
was a quantity of straw, which was spread over- 
night on the fluors of the four lower rooms of 
this sort of tower-like structure, where the 
whole inferiur part of the family, consisting of 
a very great number of persons, took up their 
abode. Sometimes about 400 persons, attending 
this petty court, were kennelled here, and I have 
heard the same worthy man, from whose lips 
the exact account of what is here related has 
been taken, declare that of those wretched 
dependants he has seen, in consequence of the 
then existing right of heritable jurisdiction, 
three or four, and sometimes half a dozen, hung 
up by the heels for hours on the few remaining 
trees round the mansion.’ 

Another account emphasises in more detail 
the numerous and important social distinctions 
within one household :— 


“At the long table at Castie Dounie the 
guests and the viands had a corresponding 
progression downwards. At the head of the 
table where there were neighbouring chiefs or 
distinguished strangers, claret and French 
cookery graced the board. The next department 
was occupied by the Dhuihne wassels, who 
enjoyed beef and mutton, with a glass of same 
humbler wine. The sturdy commoners of the 
clan would occupy the next range, feeding on 
sheep heads, and drinking whiskey or ale. In 
further progress the fare degenerated with the 
feeders, and clustering on the castle. green in 
sunshine, or cowering in the outhouses in foul 
weather, were congregated the ragamuffins of 
the oo to gnaw the bones and devour the other 
offal.” 

Only a small group of towers can be attri- 


buted to the fourteenth century, of which very . 


few remain that are not extensively ruined. 
Fifteenth-century examples are more numerous 
and include Closeburn and Spedlin’s in Dumfries- 
shire and Orchardton in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Closeburn (Fig. 2), situated eleven miles 
north of Dumfries in the valley of the Nith, 
stands on a level plateau surrounded by park- 
lands and trees which at one time were under 
water, Occupied to the present day and in 
excellent condition, it has been considerably 
modernised, while still presenting early 15th- 
century characteristics, For nearly five hundred 
yon the lands belonged to the Kirkpatrick 

ily (of Norman descent) who played a large 
pat in the history of the county, In later times 

obert Burns was a visitor there, when his boon 
companion, Willie Stewart, factor to the nev 
proprietor, was living in the place. 

Spediin’s (Fig. 3), fiess and partially 
ruined, stands in tranqy@™ dignity on the banks 
of the Annan near themarket town of Lock- 
erbie. The two top sto are of a later date, 


having walls only four feet thick over the 

original ones measuring ten feet in depth. 
Orchardton, rising in hillocky wooded 

country between Dalbeattie and the Solway, ’is 





8.—ELSHIESHIELDS, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
AN 18th-CENTURY HOUSE HAS BEEN 
ADDED TO THE TOWER 
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unique among Galloway buildings, being circu- 
jar (Fig. 1). Small but perfectly proportioned, 
secluded and picturesque, it is associated with 
Guy Mannering as one of the scenes on which 
the romance is based. Evidently the ground 
floor was at one time used as a chapel, for 
hollowed out of the wall beside the chimney- 
piece are the remains of a shrine. 

Diversity abounds among towers of the 
sixteenth century. Elshieshields, on the river 
Ae, close to Lochmaben in Dumfriesshire, has 
been cleverly welded to the adjoining 18th- 
century house in a surprisingly harmonious 
and delightful way (Fig. 8). Contrastingl: 
bleak and grim, Rusko (Fig. 4), in the pariah 
of Anwoth, Kirkcudbrightshire, stands weather- 
beaten and abandoned. At one time it be- 
longed. to the Gordons of Lochinvar, and over 
the doorway is a panel bearing the arms and 
date, 1514, in archaic Arabic letters (Fig. 5). 

Lochhouse, near Moffatt in Dumfriesshire, 
almost equally uncompromising, except for the 
magnificent background of rolling hills, is still 
occupied, although few radical alterations have 
been made to the original structure (Fig. 7). 
Amisfield (Fig. 6), a few miles north of Dum- 
fries, is perhaps the most impressive and lovely 
of the late-built towers in the Borders, describing 
the restrained grandeur and imaginative work- 
manship of that period in its massive base 
crowned by swelling turrets, crow-stepped 
gables and lofty “cape-house.”’ 

Fourmerkland, farther west, in the parish 
of Holywood, was finished about the same time. 
Enclosed in a dark wood, surrounded on all 
sides by thickets and undergrowth, with only 
the gabled roof and turrets visible, it looks like 
some mysterious scene from a medieval fairy- 
tale. 

Repentance Tower (the name defies any 
satisfactory explanation), perched on a_ hill 
overlooking the Solway and the Cumberland 
hills (Fig. 9), is quite unlike any other in 
situation and structure, having been built 
for the purpose of keeping watch on the lower 
valley of the Annan. The hillside is part of 
a farm that was once occupied by Thomas 
Carlyle, and the watch tower was a favourite 
haunt of his, where on long summer evenings 
he would meditate in solitude. Very small and 
almost square, Repentance was fitted with 
a beacon and a bell: in war-time ‘the Beaken 
in the Firepan be keeped, and never faill 
burning so long as the Englishmen remain in 
Scotland.”’ The bell rang ‘whenever the Fray 
is, or that the watchman seiing the theives 
disobedient come over the water of Annand or 
thereabout, and knowes them to be enemies; 
and whosoever bydes fra the Fray, or turns 
again so long as the Beaken burns, or the Bell 
rings, shall be holden as Partakers to the 
enemies and used as Traitors." 





9.—-REPENTANCE TOWER, BUILT TO GUARD THE LOWER VALLEY OF THE ANNAN 
Tt was fitted with beacon and bell to give warning of raiders 
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ESCAPE < By HARALD PENROSE 


UT for the distant rumble of traffic the 
London street I walked was quiet. A 
passing shower had left it glistening in the 

evening light. Above the wet roofs and chimney 
pots ragged wisps of low cloud still scudded by. 

Yet there was autumn magic in the air—a 
stir and an unrest. Even the dark trees rustled 
with an undertone of excitement, and, as though 
in answer to the agitated whisper of the leaves, 
there came a faint wild cry which, after a 
moment, was repeated louder, and then again. 
All at once a great, untidy bird loomed above 
the roofs and sped across the narrow space of 
sky on strongly beating wings. And what wings 
they were! Ragged, with numerous pinion 
and secondary feathers missing, it seemed 
amazing that this tattered scarecrow of a bird 
could fly at all. Yet on he sailed, leaning 
buoyantly on the air, with long neck gracefully 
outstretched and slender legs trailing lightly 
beyond his stubby tail. I watched him as 
he dwindled southward above the smoki 
chimney pots—a Methuselah of herons, 
thought, 

Quickly he vanished. Ninety minutes 
more and it would be dark; but long 
before the darkness fell he would be 
settled by some quiet stream, far beyond 
the outskirts of London. As though answer- 
ing my thoughts, fading and far away, 
echoed the ghost of a last call. 

I walked on, and as T walked thought 
of the untidy bird as he parachuted down on 
hollowed wings towards the still branches 
of an oak, tilting steeper and steeper to 
the wind as he stretched dangling feet for 
the twigs, his Jong neck uncoiling from its 
arched flight position for better poise and 
view. Then, with a clumsy beat and rustle 

' of barbs, he would settle, balance and stand 
for a moment inanimate but for a cautious 
turn of the plumed head above his long 
grey neck. 

That neck! Suddenly I realised what 
had been strangest of all about the passing 
bird. It was not the ragged wings, nor 
their light beat, nor yet the strange cry 
that was so different from the usual guttural 
krark‘of the heron; no, it was the neck, out- 
stretched like a swan's as. he flew. No 
winging heron that I had seen held it like 
that, and often I had watched them from 
my aeroplane as they fished the dyked 
plains of Somerset. Within a few seconds 
of rising into the air each bird would hunch 
its neck into a back-drawn curve, breasting 
the air like bluff bowed Dutch sailing-vessels; 
no attitude could be more distinctive. Nor, if 
one flew alongside, did any, heron ever alter its 
poise, despite the aeroplane’s disturbing racket. 
Only when landing would the bird’s neck again 
be extended as wings and body tilted steeply 
to give the slowest possible speed of contact. 

My interest had quickened ail too late. I 
tried to remember the salient features. Only a 
blur of grey remained in retrospect, that and the 
sense of purpose as the great bird headed towards 
shad horizons that soon would be lost in 
dusk. : 

* * 2 

And then suddenly I remembered. There 
had been March sunlight painting Greek moun- 
tains with limpid clarity: purple Hymottus, 
Mount Aegaleos guarding Eleusis Bay, Cary- 


heavily emarginated wing-tips. Sunlight bathed 
their backs, showing the very texture of the 
feathers, and fell on their outstretched, upward- 
slanted necks. Some of them opened their 
beaks, giving vent to great cries that were lost 
in the engine's roar. 

The words of the Old Testament came back 
to me: The stovk in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle and the crane and 
the swallow observe the time of theiv coming. That 
which man had wondered at from time 
immemorial I was witnessing. Here were the 
cranes on their great migratory journey from 
their winter home among the crocodiles of the 
White Nile to their nesting haunts set among 
the empty forests and marshes of Lapland. 
Three thousand feet high, they were climbing in 
a@ great phalanx towards the burnished skies 
above Mount Pindus. At intervals, spread 





INTO A BACK-DRAWN CURVE 


across fifteen hundred miles of sky, would be 
other groups, hundreds of thousands of birds 
trailing back until the last were rising from the 
drying mud far beyond the Nubian desert. 
Other pilots had told me of the vast gather- 
ing of birds on the White Nile, ranging from the 
desert below Omdurman, southward and again 
southward, through sun-scorched scrubby 
wastes, to where at last wooded islands below 
Kawa break the monotony of the river's turbid 
surface. Massed on the mud shoals, throughout 
the winter day, rest armies of grey cranes, 
demoiselles, storks, flamingoes, pelicans and 
herons; but when March comes, and food is 
getting scarce, the migration of the cranes has 
already begun. Day by day, they move un- 
hurrying northward, and with them go geese, 
many kinds of duck, and hosts of warblers and 
other smal! birds. Fiock after flock leisurely take 
ing, some skimming the river banks, others, 
like stork and crane, flying so high they are 
barely visible from the ground. 
T bave been told.that the larger birds fly 
higher on still days than when the wind is stromg. 


Fondamentaily that might be expected; for it as: 


an the caim, hot days that the air rises most 
fiercely from the heatéd ground, and on these 
convection currents the migrants can ride for 
hours without the muscular exertion required to 


beat their =. 
High in blazing sky above Africa. 


vultures circle in their endless quest for food; 
and higher still, in cooler air, the storks and 
cranes gaze far ahead at the winding Nile as 
they soar two hundred miles before ing 
down in the evening to feed and reat. 

times, when atmospheric conditions are par- 


Dr. H. A. Bernatsig 


WITHIN A FEW SECONDS OF RISING INTO 
THE AIR, THE HERON HUNCHES ITS NECK 


ticularly good, they fly on in the moonlight; 
yet there are other occasions when they will not 
stir a hundred yards, 

Twenty days of desultory fiying may take 
the birds from the Sudd region, where the river 
is choked with floating islands of compressed 
vegetation, two thousand miles down the great 
watercourse. The brick-red mountains are 
steadily left behind; the empty horizon of 
parched desert hems the thirty-mile width of 
fertile valley until at last the strip of blue-gre 
earth funnels wider and wider, set in a networ! 
of gleaming water channels. The rec lar 
buildings of Cairo mark the beginning of the 
great delta, where the Nile spreads into broad 
lagoons, and beyond it the path of escape 
broadens as it reaches the sunlit blue of the 
Mediterrancan, Thence are two broad routes 
of flight: north-by-west, or north-by-east : 
Greece leading to Lapland, or Turkey and 
Syria as stepping stones to Russia. 

T could imagine the cranes waiting on 
the banks of the delta for the dawn that 
would bring the long sea crossing. At first 
their tal] outlines are dim against the stars, 
the clamour of their voices filling the air. 
As the firet pale light touches the sky, 
bringing knowledge of the air’s buoyancy, 
their movement becomes restless and the 
babel of excitement increases. Presently 
comes the moment of poised silence that 
preludes a mighty roar of wings as wave 
after wave of the waiting birde rises into the 
first faint breeze and climbs through the 
cool air to heights soon to be stirred by 
thermals of the rising sun. 

Whether those up-currents persist 
across the Mediterranean is a matter of 
speculation. Generally areas of sea are 
regarded as feeding sources of air for land 
currents, and the winds are likely to be 
horizontal. Yet certain meteorological for- 
mations embrace enormous movements of 
atmosphere that not only travel across 
whole oceans inducing storm or calm, but 
carry great fronts of rising air, It is quite 
possible that migrating birds wait for these 
changes of weather, starting their flights 
only when up-currents materialise. 

The help thus obtained can be 
exploited in either of two ways. First, 
the up-current may easily be of such 
strength that it equals, or even exceeds, 
the relatively slow descent inevitable to 
a bird when it moves through the air with wings 
held still, That is soaring flight, and though great 
distances may be covered without a wing-beat, 
the speed of progress tends to be slow. Therefore 
an alternative is often employed and up-currents 
are used to produce a speed greater than that 
obtained by normal flapping fight in still air. 
‘When rising air is encountered the wing beats 
are not much diminished, if at all, and bird 
heads slightly downwards to counteract being 
lifted higher by the up-current, Gravity is then 
aiding the tractive effort of the wings, the 
impetus-of the dive adding considerably to the 
normal level speed. Using thig, method, and 
travelling in air speeding hhomlomtall , the 
cranes I met above the olive p! of Greece 
conid easily have crossed five hi miles of 
Mediterranean between thé epring dawn and the 
noon-time of my flight. 

*_ es 

How vivid it was in recollection ! 
cranes flying in a sky of burnished blue, sut!- 
light glistening on their feathers. And here was 

: wralichte a London street, the evening sky 





“trailing raggetl banners of cloud above the 


chimney pots, leaves rustling and swaying as the 
wind sighed and the eee with its helpers 
clanging cry, winging over chimney-pots as 
though in pearch Sf smother dawn, 

That night I wrote to the Superintendent 
of the Zoolbgical Society. 

He replied ; ‘‘T imagine the crane you saw 
was from here—he has been out for several 
months amd comes back to the Gardeos 


But would he come back again, I wondered: 
orjwae he flying southwards to the White Nile? 
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OLD ENGLISH WAX MINIATURES 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


IEW ventures along the romantic by-paths 
F« collecting are so filled with charm and 

wonder as the search for wax miniatures. 
The art of modelling in beeswax dates from 
earliest Egyptian times. The Greeks made wax 
masks of their ancestors—imagines—to be 
carried in funeral processions; in the Athens of 
Alexander the Great artists in wax rivalled their 
brother sculptors who worked in bronze. So 
translucent and malleable is wax as a medium 
that many great artists have used it extensively 
to model figures later cast in bronze, Michel- 
angclo is known to have worked in wax; Leone 
Leoni, one of the great artists of Michelangelo’s 
time, made a wax portrait of the master, now in 
the British Museum. 

Portraiture in wax flourished in Italy 
throughout the fifteenth century, when minia- 
ture jewelled waxes were made by sculptors and 
goldsmiths. The art reached its zenith in the 
sixteenth century, sculptors adding to the decor- 
ative quality of their exquisitely-tinted waxes by 
inserting precious stones, bits of lace, tinsel, 
velvet and hair. In some instances the artists 
reproduced a pattern of lace in the wax itself, 
rendering it in such minute, meticulous detail as 
to be barely distinguishable from the actual 
material. These colourful portrait medallions, 
always in fine relief, were about four inches high. 

Few traces remain of the early history of 
this fragileartin England, Indeed, it is recorded 
that in 1684 Antuine Benoist, modeller in 
coloured wax to Louis XIV, was invited to 
England to sculpture busts in wax of James II 
and members of his court. But during the 
eighteenth century and until about 1840 the 
modelling of relief portraits in wax had a great 
vogue. It was inexpensive and very satisfactory 
to have one’s likeness modelled in wax. The 
gracious fluency of the medium appealed to all 
artists, who found it responsive to the most 
evanescent expression of the sitter’s face. A wax 
cameo could be made by the skilled touch of 
thumbs and forefingers with the aid of a few 
ivory tools kept free from the adhesive substance 
by dipping in water. Copies could then be made 
for distribution among relatives and friends. 

The ingredients of the wax composition 
used by individual artists did not greatly vary, 
frequently including beeswax and lard mixed 
with wheat flour or potato flour; diachylon and 
Burgundy pitch ; common white wax or the ends 
of candles—Gainsborough used candle-ends to 
make wax miniatures of his friends. The plain 


3IR ARTHUR PAGET; a coloured wax 


MINIATURE OF MRS. ELIZABETH GURNEY 











London Museum 


A GROUP OF WAX PORTRAITS, PROBABLY BY SAMUEL PERCY. The figures 


are (left to right) Dr. Johnson, (seated) Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Topham Beauclerk, 
James Boswell, C. J. Fox, the Landlord, Dr. Thomas Warton and Nolleking 


beeswax so frequently employed has hopelessly 
discoloured with age. The major artists, how- 
ever, used a cream-white wax; some tinted their 
wax to flesh-colour, red or yellow, but other 
colours such as blue and green were rarely used. 

Each artist was his own arbiter regarding 
method and colouring. Some built up their solid 
reliefs bit by bit; others produced miniatures 
that are hollow and translucent, made of the 
thinnest of wax sheets. Little is known of their 
precise methods and still Jess as to the number 
of duplicates issuell in editions intended for sale 
to admirers of a celebrity. Mass production 
necessitated sculpturing an original mode! from 
which plaster casts were taken to serve as 
moulds for any number of waxen copies. The 
mould for a simple bust profile was no more com- 
plicated or difficult to use than a modern butter 
mould. Elaborate profiles, such as portraits of 
mother and child or husband and wife, are very 
rare, 





Samuel Percy 
‘RY, THE QUAKERESS. 


ait b » about 1809. 


(Right) A WAX 
A realistic figure in 
Wack and white, she is seated on a chair and is wearing # black dress, her hat throwing « strong 

ehadow over the face 


The various tinted waxes intended to repre- 
sent, for example, the gown, flesh, or hair of the 
model were pressed into the mould, colour by 
colour, and then removed as a whole. The 
modeller added little touches of lace, flower, 
comb, ring or jewel, and finished with hand- 
tinting. During the declining years of the art 
it was fashionable to use seed pearls to decorate 
the relief in semblance of brooch or ring. Two 
figures taken from the same mould, but given 
their finishing touches by assistants, may vary 
greatly. 

Wax miniatures were usually mounted on 
ovals from two to twelve inches in height, three 
to four inches always being fashionable. Back- 
grounds were sometimes of coloured wax; more 
generally of plate-glass through which showed 
light brown paint applied to the back; or of 
thick glass of Bristol blue. There was a fashion 
during the 1780s for mounting on velvet, black 
or dark red, and later came the passing vogue for 
a sage green silk background. The 
whole was usually enclosed in a 
black turned-wood frame— 
frequently pearwood—and protected 
by a convex glass. 

It is unfortunate that so few 
wax miniatures are signed. How- 
ever, costume and style help to fix 
their period, and very often one 
signed wax serves to prove the 
modelier of others. Probably the 
most distinguished of the 18th- 
century wax miniaturists was Samuel 
Percy, 6f Dublin. Prolific and versa- 
tile though he was, so far as his pro- 
files are concerned he was not always 
the perfect craftsman. All his por- 
trait eens was vel high relief, 

t skill being displa: in the use 
Sf lifelike paling to touch up his 
pink or white wax. Wigs were boldly 
modelled and ruffles delicate: 
chiselled; sometimes he modelled 
face. Percy also portrayed lively 
rustic scenea ci of 
groupe modelled in full relief. 

n contrast to Percy's detailed 
and tly elaborate pieces, Isaac 
Goseet (1711-29) probably produced 
the most vivid, lifelike portrait pro- 
files, which, unfortunately, are seldom 

. The old ivory tint used by 
Gosset, a composition of his own in- 
vention, has remained his trade- 
mark. Backgrounds were usually of 
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(Left to right) PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST by Samuel Percy, about 1809. A WAX PORTRAIT OF JAMES BEATTIE, by James 
Tassie, 1789. A WAX PORTRAIT OF JOHN HENDERSON, THE GEORGIAN ACTOR, by Eley George Mountstephen, who came to 


claret-coloured wax—occasionally Bristol blue 
glass. 

James Tassie (1735-99) was another of the 
eminent Georgian modellers, For his mass pro- 
duction copies he used a hard, white vitreous 
compound which analysis shows to be a lead 
potash glass. The ingredients were fused at 
a moderate heat and, when pasty, received the 
impression of the mould. Tassie varied the 
colour with great skill, made the glass opaque or 
transparent, and imitated the various layers of 
the true cameo. This “‘enamel paste” did not 
permit undercutting; Tassie was therefore com- 
pelled to dispense with one of the most useful 
devices for secuting emphasis of outline and 
depth of shadow. Ta wax profile collectors his 
important work consists of forceful masculine 
portraits worked in pink wax on a background 
of blue glass. Most of these were modelled from 
life, hard ,enamel paste replicas being cast {rom 
them. His nephew John (1777-1860) was a wax 
modeller who used the same material, but his 
relief miniatures lack the ease and precision of 
his uncle's, 

Patience Wright (1725-1786) was an Ameri- 
can who produced lifelike portraits in London 
between 1772 and her death. She modelled wax 
miniatures of the entire Royal Family and of 
many celebrities, manipulating her wax with 
thumb and forefinger. Her work, easy to dis- 





(Left te right) GAETANO BARTOLOZZI, 
THE ENGINEER, by Peter Rouw. A PC 
(The ilustrations on this page are of 


London about 1781 


tinguish by the ‘“pock marked” indentations 
indicating wig curls, is in high relief with admir- 
ably carved facial muscles. Mrs. Wright used a 
clear ivory white as a rule, but when tinted the 
colour was the same throughout, eyes, eyebrows 
and slight shadows being painted in. The 
majority of her profiles were mounted on glass 
painted a light brown on the outer surface. She 
also modelled a number of full-length works in 
wax. 

Other Georgian women who achieved 
mastery in modelling miniatures in wax include 
Lady Diana lBeauclerc, Mary Slaughter, 
Catherine Andras and the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 

Robert Ball-Hughes, who was born in 
London in 1806 but worked in America, acci- 
dentaliy found a wax composition that would 
remain pure white. Such Ball-Hughes waxes as 
remain to-day are as pure in their whiteness as 
though time had not touched them, owing to a 
process of hardening which he never disclosed. 
His waxes are exquisite, delicately modelled in 
high relief and mounted on velvet slightly raised 
to give an impression of roundness and shadow. 
Replicas of his works, made with moulds, are 
fairly numerous. 

Peter Rouw, another of England’s finest 
modellers, is renowned for his small portraits of 
members of the Royal Family, worked in high 
relief with multi-coloured wax. 





Richard Cockle Lucas (1801-83) was per- 
haps the last of our native modellers. Sculptor 
of a number of public statues, he worked on a 
larger scale than did his predecessors, usually 
producing shoulder-length portraits, whereas 
most wax profilists carefully modelled the dress 
down to the waist. He worked in cold white 
wax on brown wax background. 

Many portraits of celebrities and allegorical 
subjects were made in white wax by Flaxman. 
Joachim Smith, gem-engraver and wax-modeller 
to Wedgwood and Bentley, made many wax 
miniatures, using pink wax in varying tones. 
T. R. Poole, medallion-mudeller to the Prince 
Regent, produced coloured wax miniatures beau- 
tifully detailed and appealing. Other names 
prominent in the world of wax profiles include 
G. G. Adams, who worked in white wax; Eley 
George Mountstephen, remembered for his 
exquisite flesh tints; T. Stothard; T. Hagbolt, 
whose crisp work in flesh-tinted wax has many 
admirers; and H. Webber. 

Wax profiles are so frail, so subject to the 
action of heat and cold and so liable to com- 
plete destruction that not many of the earlier 
portraits have survived intact. The art lan- 
guished after the arrival of the daguerreotype, 
which replaced its mellow charm the 
unnatural poses of persons who, when faced with 
the camera, were frozen into immobility. 





GEORGIAN ENGRAVER, by J. Plum, London, 1782. A PORTRAIT OF JAMES WATT, 
A PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BOWYER, by Catherine Andras, about 1815 : 
exhibits in the Victoria and Albert Museum) 


1.—A MEDIAVAL FRIEZE: THE CATHEDRAL, GREY FRIARS AND THE CASTLE MOUNT FROM PRIORY PARK 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVIII 


CHICHE 


2.—LOOKING SOWPHWARD OVE 


STER—I THE CAPITAL OF WEST SUSSEX 


R NORTH STREET FROM THE ROOF OF THE 
SHIP HOTEL 


Chichester’s attractions as a cathedral city are 
well known; but it is also a singularly unspoilt 
Georgian market town, reflecting its 18th-century 
prosperity not only in the architecture of its four 
main streets, but also in many less visited lanes 
and quiet corners, There are also such mediceval 
survivals as the Grey Friars and St. Mary’s 
Hospital adding further interest to the wealth of 
buildings within the Roman circuit of its walls. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
Ona will be considered in 


these articles not from its most 

obvious aspect as a cathedral city but 
rather as a market and county town which 
within the framework of its Roman and 
mediaeval street plan now has a character that 
is predominantly Georgian. In re-visiting it 
we shall purposely resist the temptation to 
stray into the cathedral quarter, which is best 
considered separately as an entity of its own; 
but though our eyes now and then will wander 
to the cathedral spire and the massive belfry, 
which are never far out of the picture and 
indeed often complete it, they will be kept 
wider open for the shyer charms of the 
Georgian streets’and lanes and the demure 
features of their brick house-fronts, the attrac- 
tions of which the tourist is apt to overlook. 
Roman, medizval and Georgian lie one wpon 
the other in successive strata at Chichester, 
and the Georgian element, though most wide- 
spread, is leas} noticed. A fourth, contem- 
porary stratum is in process of being laid on 
top of the others, or rather grouted into their 
fissures and interstices, and the future of 
Chichester will largely depend on the skill and 
tact with which this operation is performed. 
Several of the new buildings erected before 
the war, and the fresh uses found for old ones, 


show a sybase eae of the 
an 


character and needs of the city, @ grow- 
ing sense of civic responsibility holds out the 
promise that a policy, both alert and con- 


~ servative, wil be continued and extended. 


The main purpose of these articles will be to 
show how much there is in Chichester worth 
looking at and worth keeping, and what care 
will have to be taken in making new pro- 
visions and adjustments—and there do not 
appear to be many needed. 

As a county town, or more accurately 
half-a-county town, Chichester is the anti- 





3.-THE GREAT BARN-LIKE INTERIOR OF ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL, circa 1290 


thesis of Lewes, its eastern partner in the 
administration of Suss Lewes is built on 
a spur of the Downs, Chichester on the flat; 
Lewes is a long d ding high street with 
Janes spilling off it, Chichester a walled town 
with four main streets meeting at a cross. 
At Lewes media-val origins are implicit in its 
lay-out, a market town clinging to the hems 
of the feudal castle of the Warennes, while at 
Chichester, even with a cathedral and its close 
fitted into it, the Roman character of the 
street plan still governs its structure. More- 
over, the character of Chichester’s trade and 
prosperity remains essentially what it was in 
Roman times; it is the market town for the 
rich cornlands of West Sussex extending along 
the coastal plain between the Downs and the 
sea. No English city, with the possible excep- 
tion of London, has such a long, unbroken 
history; certainly no English city has pre- 
‘served both its original lay-out and its living 
entity over so many centuries. 

Even before the Roman invasion Chi- 
chester was the seat of government of the 
Regnensts, whose King, Cogidubnus, pru- 
dently submitted to the conquerers, so that 
he had his territories not merely confirmed to 
him but extended. That was exactly nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Within a generation 
the south of Sussex was thoroughly Roman- 
ised, with Chichester, or Regnum, as its 
administrative centre, soon to be connected 
with London by a main road driven straight 
through the dense forest of Anderida. The 
engineering of Stane Street is thought to have 
been carried out about a.D. 70, It comes in 
at an angle just outside the East Gate, meet- 
ing what was in all probability the east-and- 
west road serving the coastal belt and running 
partillel to the sea, Regnum was laid out in 
the typical Roman manner with two main 
streets intersecting at right angles, and was 


4 ight) STALLS AND SCREEN IN THE 
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enclosed by earth walls forming a polygon of eleven sides. Later 
on, the walls seem to have been revetted with stone and flint, and 
bastions were added. In the Middle Ages these Roman defences 
were merely re-faced and repaired from time to time. The four 
gates were taken down between 1772 and 1783, but the two piers 
of the West Gate, 25 ft. apart, still remain. 

Several Ist-century inscriptions and numerous coins attest the 
peaceful and prosperous condition which Regnum had attained 
within thirty years of Claudius’s landing. One of the inscriptions, 
found in a caller in East Street, is a dedication to Nero. The 
most interesting, discovered in 1723 in North Street, is now let into 
a wall of the Georgian Council House, approximately at the site on 
which it was found. This is the famous Neptune and Minerva 
inscription, dedicating to those gods a temple founded by a gild 
of craftsmen on the authority of Cogidubnus. This is not the place 
to enter further into the Roman history of Chichester, which con- 
tinued for over four centuries. Its present name it owes, if we may 
believe the story in the Old English Chronicle, to Cissa, one of the 
three sons of Aelle, the Saxon chieftain, who after landing at 
Selsey conquered Regnum about the year 477. 

If we eck at Gardner's plan of Chichester (Fig. 7), made in 
1768, the lay-out of the city can be taken in at a glance. 
Medieval and later encroachments have slightly altered the axes 
of the four main streets, and at the Cross North Street does not 
now come out immediately opposite South Street but a little to the 
east of it. Historians of Chichester are agreed that Bishop Story’s 
market cross stood, when it was built, in an open market-place, 
and it is tempting to see in the narrow lanes, which Gardner shows 
forming half a rectangle on the north side of the cross, the original 
outline of the mediaeval market-place and, possibly, of the Roman 
forum. The cathedral precinct occupies the whole of the south- 
west quadrant, apart from the street frontages; on the north side 
of the cathedral there was a continuous row of houses, removed 
about 1850. The south-east quadrant contains the Pallant, a 
little city (as it were) within the city, reproducing on a smaller 
scale the four intersecting streets: it was a possession of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, who once had exclusive jurisdiction 
over it. The original business quarter was the north-east, and 
East Street was the chief shopping street. Of Chichester's eight 
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5.-_ST. MARTIN’S SQUARE, EAST SIDE. ON THE LEFT IS THE ENTRANCE 
(R ght) 6—A GEORGIAN PRECINCT. LOOK- 
ING INTO ST. MARTIN’S SQUARE FROM THE SOUTH 


TO ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


mediaeval] parish churches five stood in the 
north-east quarter. Although the largest, the 
north-west quarter was the latest to be 
developed. Speed’s map of 1610 showshardly 
any buildings in it behind the rows of houses 
lining West Street and North Street. The 
two lanes running northward are now 
bordered by little 18th-century houses and 
cottages, the eastern of the two (Chapel 
Street) having a connection at right angles 
with North Street. Even to-day this sector 
is largely unbuilt on, and from the north wall 
walk one has a delightful view over the large 
garden of the Grange with its shady but now 
overgrown lawns and fine trees. 

Two other points remain to be noted on 
the plan. Beside the walls in the south-east 
and north-east quarters large open spaces are 
shown. In medieval Chichester these were 
the precincts respectively of the Black Friars 
and the Grey Friars. The latter were given 
the site of Roger de Montmorency’s castle by 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, about the year 
1269. The castle had a short existence, having 
been destroyed in 1217 after the war between 
King John and Louis of France; but its motte 
temains : part of it can be seen on the right of 
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Fig. 1. The choir of the Friars’ 

church (in the centre of the photograph) owes 
its survival to the fact that it was converted 
into the Guildhall. The friary grounds (Priory 
Park, as they came to be called) were leased 
by the Mayor and Corporation and ultimately 
sold in 1824 to the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon. In 1918 the seventh Duke presented 
the park to the city as a war memorial. 
Through this happy chain of events Chichester 
possesses a fine open space within the city 
wall, whose inner, turfed rampart forms a 
natural grandstand for watching cricket 
matches in the summer, played in these 
delightful medi#val surroundings. 

But it is time we took a walk through 
some of Chichester’s streets, Starting at 
North Gate we will stroll first down North 
Street and make an excursion or two along 
the lanes eastward. Georgian, medizval 
and Regency will confront us in a delightful 
medley but with Georgian brick predominat- 
ing. Just outside the site of the North Gate, 
standing guard as it were at the northern 
entrance to the city and serving as an intro- 
duction to Georgian Chichester, is a substan- 
tial house of about 1760,-with twin tower-like 

bays carried up to the parapet 
and a well-designed doorway 
between (Fig. 8). It is much.to 
be hoped that this fine house 
will not be pulled down when 
the ring road outside the city 
wall comes to be laid out. 

North Street itself is a de- 
lightful succession of prim, sash- 
windowed house fronts, some 
stuccoed but more showing their 
blushing red brick. Here and 
there is a bay window or a bow 
(Fig. 10): the round bows, hung 
out like lanterns from the upper 
floors, are a feature of Georgian 
Chichester, and they take us 
back to the new era of prosperity 

which the cighinenty cent 
. brought with it, when the citi- 
zens’ wives liked to be able to 
sit and watch what was going 
on in the street below. At two 
oints on the east side the 
ian pageant is interrupt- 


_ the jostle for places St. Peter 
. the {seen in Fig. 10) holds 
its own, but little St. Olave's 


ed by a medieval church; in - 
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is almost squeezed out of existence (its tiny 
steeple is visible on the right of Fig. »). 
Fig. 2, taken from thé roof of the Ship Hotel, 
shows a long min of houses on the west side. 
It also brings out the attractiveness of the 
city’s skyline, with its pleasant jumble of 
chimney-stacks and roofs of old tiles, and the 
majestic silhouette of the cathedral domin- 
ating the whole. 

We shall be returning to the Ship to look 
at its fine staircase in a subsequent article. 
On the same side of the street, a little farther 
down, are the Council Offices of the city, 
occupying an early 18th-century house whose 
front has been stuccoed and from which pro- 
trudes one of the best of the Chichester bows 
(Fig. 1..). Inside, the hall has been decorated 
round about 1800 with charming little stucco 
reliefs, and there is a splendid early Georgian 
staircase of oak and mahogany, with three 
patterns of turned baluster, inlaid stair ends 
and finely carved scrolls (Fig. 11). The 
modest house between the Council Offices and 
the church shows the earlier type of Chichester 
house before rebuilding or re-fronting in 
brick became general : in many instances the 
brick front is only a disguise to an earlier 
timber-framed building. In North Street, as 
elsewhere in Chichester, there are many good 
Georgian doorways of various types and dates. 

In spite of great variety in the individual 
buildings and the different levels and sizes of 
the sashed windows in the fronts, there is 
a unity of scale about North Street which 
should be carefully observed in any new work. 
Two buildings, it is true, are given a larger 
scale, though not greater height, than their 
neighbours. These are the Council House of 
1731 (left of Fig. 9), which will be noticed 
in more detail next week, and the Market 
House of Thomas Nash (1807), with its six 
Roman Doric columns, on which a later super- 
structure has been erected to house the 
Technical Institute. The Council House, 
built out over the pavement, is an important 
accent in this long but never monotonous 
street. At the upper end of the street shops 
are the exception, although the majority of 
the houses have been turned into offices. As 
you near the Cross, shops become continuous, 
and it is a pity that so few of the old ~— 
fronts have been allowed to survive. It is hig! 
time that some of our old towns started a move- 
ment _to banish the plate-glass shop window. 

Of the two chief Janes leading eastward 
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off North Street, one takes you direct to 
Priory Park, the other, just north of the 
Council House, brings you to St. Martin's 
Square, one of those quiet backwaters in a 
country town in which it is as pleasant to 
live in the twentieth as in the eighteenth 
century. St. Martin's Square is quite perfect. 
All its buildings have architectural distinc- 
tion. The square is tiny, but the houses 
overflow along the three streets leading into 
it. In Fig. 6 we are looking into the square 
from the south. Ahead is the brick front 
with eaves cornice which Sir John Farrington 
gave to an older, timber-framed building 
about 1680. The Farrington arms appear on 
the keystone of the porch. To the left are 
stucco fronts, with sash windows and jalou- 
sies, broken at one point by a three-sided bay; 
opposite them is an interesting brick house 
(No. 21). with a Gothic note in its centre gable 
and a highly individual treatment of the 
quoins, cornices and gables, picked out and 
framed, as it were, in projecting brickwork. 
The side of No, 2! is seen in Fig. 5, where we 
are looking eastward across the square at 
another somewhat simpler but contemporary 
brick house (No. 20), certainly by the same 
architect-builder. Here there is no Gothic 
intersecting of bars in the Palladian window 
and less reliance on brick ornament, but there 
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is the same type of brick cornice carried up 
into a gable (wishing to be a pediment) and 
returned over features that might be called 
pilasters in embryo. 

To the left of this house is a low medieval 
doorway which in these Georgian surround- 
ings might easily pass unnoticed. It is typical 
of the surprises that await the visitor in 
Chichester, for this is the modest entrance to 
one of the most interesting of all the city’s 
buildings, the beautiful St. Mary's Hospital, 
most perfectly preserved of early medieval 
hospital buildings in the country. 

The Hospital, founded under a charter of 
Henry II, obtained this site when the Grey 
Friars moved from it to the castle precincts 
in 1269. The present buildings were probably 
begun in 1290. The hospital proper is an 
aisled infirmary hall of the same type ds 
monastic infirmaries and, indeed, as the 
domestic great hall, aisled examples of which 
survive with timber posts at Nurstead Court 
in Kent (in a mutilated state) and with stone 
pillars and arches at Oakham and Winchester 
Castles. Its structure is identical with that 
of the great medieval barns; the massive 
open-timber roof, carried on stout posts, eight 
in number, with diagonal struts supporting 
the purlins and tie-beams, falls in two 
unbroken sweep; over nave and aisles on to 
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(Left) 8.—No. 1, NORTHGATE (circa 1760) 
(Above) 9.—EAST SIDE OF NORTH STREET SHOWING (left) THE 
GEORGIAN COUNCIL HOUSE 


external walls only 7 feet in height. The 
length of this aisled nave was originally about 
100 ft., but it has been curtailed to four bays, 
79 ft. long. In 1680 four brick reniarde were 
inserted; the date, with the initials of Hen 
Edes, custos, is recorded in one of the bric! 
pediments over the fireplaces (Fig. 3). The 
arrangement of rooms enclosed on either side 
of the central aisle dates from this time. 
Visitors to Liibeck will recall the vast hall of 
the contemporary Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
into which the “cabins"’ of the inmates are 
similarly, though more closely, dovetailed, 

The unaisled chapel at the east end, built 
about 1300, is separated from the infirmary 
by a “chancel” arch and has a wagon roof, 
to which tie-beams and tall king-posts give 
stability. Not only are the architectural 
details original, except for the tracery of the 
east window, which has been renewed, but 
the contemporary screen and stalls remain 
(Fig. 4), and a set of misereres with spirited 
carvings. Browne’s Hospita!, Stamford, and 
the Bede House at Higham Ferrers are two 
15th-century examples of the medieval 
hospital with the chapel placed east of the 
infirmary hall. But in neither of these is the 
hall an aisled hall, and the chapels are less than 
half the size of this one. 

(To be continued) 





10—LOOKING SOUTH DOWN NORTH STREET. THE HOUSE WITH THE BOW IS THE CITY COUNCIL OFFICES. 
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DACHSHUNDS 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


“W CANNOT hear when I eat,” said the Herr 
Professor, “‘I must concentrate.” He did, 
keeping slabs of brown bread, covered 

with rich country butter and apricot jam, con- 
tinually in the air, like a music hall artist 
spinning Indian clubs. It was before dawn, in 
his Schloss between Berne and Zurich (this 
house was 450 years old, with its yellow-and- 
black barred shutters bearing the old Hapsburg 
colours); and the Professor was going out to 
thin some of the does from his forests, as the 
bucks could no longer serve them. : 

The Professor is one of the most distin- 
guished men of his profession, a member of the 
British Royal Society and other learned bodies, 
64 years old; and driving up from Berne in the 
darkness the previous night he had touched 
80 m.p.h. on most of the open stretches, I 
stumble and trip in any foreign tongue. He is 
tri-lingual. But his English, unfortunately, is 
just as bad as my French (if such a thing were 
possible), so we talked en compoie : thus, when 
a beautiful little buck bounded out of some 
reeds, and stood there within less than fifty 
yards of us: “It is a masculine! Das ist ein 
Bock! Pity! Dommage!"’ And the Herr 
Professor let it go. Or thus—when, as he was 
about to enter the dark pine forest, he held up 
his hunting horn for me to see: “When you 
hear a bang /-—and I go''—he held up the horn 
—"toot-toot-toni 1—I have one!" 

My ammunition for the day was forty 
English cigarettes. But the Herr Professor had 
two weapons, One, a beautiful over-and-under 
(as we call them in the U.S.A.) was a double- 
barrelled rifle. The other was a 12 ga. shotgun, 
with a small calibre rifle below its web. I carried 
one or the other of these, slung over my shoul- 
der, always trying to be beside the Herr 
Professor, so that he had his choice. He trotted 
me, at the double, 20 kilometres that gruelling 
day. ... Do not let any ignoramus ever tell you 
that the Swiss are not sportsmen: they are 
passionate about it ! 

The Professor was as keen and true a 
sportsman as I have seen anywhere in the world. 
His dog, in the morning, was a lovable German 
short-hair bitch; liver-coloured, with moss- 
green eyes and the most philosophical expression 
on her devoted face that I think I have ever 
seen on any animal. Her name was Norah; 
and every time the Herr Professor sat down to 
rest (which was not often) he put his arm around 





THE HUNTSMAN WITH TWO HARES, 
WHICH WERE BIGGER THAN DACHS- 
‘HUNDS 


Norah and kissed her. Or else he let Norah put 
her paws on his legs, trousered in huntsman’s 
green, and kiss him. You see, they had not 
seen each other for a whole week. 

I went with the huntsman, the Guardian 
of the Forest, as the Professor called him. I use 
the word hunt deliberately; for this day was 
not shooting where things were driven over or 
at you. We hunted them. And did we not | The 
Professor, almost as impatient as Norah to begin 
the hunt, waiked on ahead in the darkness 
(immediately loging us), and the huntsman and 
I (I having a game leg) came slowly after, 
Norah, panting hoarsely, but otherwise silent 
and well-behaved, strained on the leash to join 
her beloved master. 

I have said this, I suppose, about many of 
the beautiful sunrises I have seen—scenes that 
stir you to the very core of your soul—but 
I think this was one of the most beautiful dawns 
I have ever watched. There, far on our right, 
was the dark, towering shape of the Bernese 
Oberland, with its snows just catching the light 
of day—not the sun. Nearer on the right, a bold 
face, ridged with serrations of snow, was Pilatus. 





WAITING FOR THE PROFESSOR TO 
TAKE UP HIS STAND ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF A STRETCH OF PINE FOREST: 
THE HUNTSMAN, A GERMAN SHORT- 
HAIR AND A DACHSHUND 


Dead ahead of me, still secret in the night, the 
tumbled snows and faces of the Stanserhorn— 
the white, broken horn of Titlis (3,239 metres) 
still farther behind, not revealing itself until the 
clouds pulled away at mid-day. And then, on 
my left, the high rock wall and snows of the 
Zugerberg. The sun was hehtind the Zugerherg, 
trying to climb over, Clouds floating behind it 
were molten gold, flaming with fire. And there, 
right across a little patch of buff marsh reeds, 
the dark, deep pine forest . . . with three deer 
feeding on the edge of it. 

There it was as the sun came up. The 
white-rumped deer, browsing so fully 
(I hoped the Professor would not kill one of 
them that day; and he did let several bucks 

)—and then the broken rim of the Zuger- 

g's snows was edged with yellow fire; you 
could almost hear the silence between the faces 
of the Stanserhorn, as the light picked ont and 
touched them—and then the face of ald Pilatus 
blushed in a dawn that had turned to rose, and 
was soon to turn to rain. The deer feeding 
opposite us went back into the forest, when 
some farmers came out to manure their fields. 
But in a dip at the left (I could have almost hit 
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THE PROFESSOR (HOST AT THE SHOOT) 
SUMMONS GUNS AND DOGS TO LUNCH 
WITH HIS HUNTING HORN 


them with a stone) four more were feeding. 
And there, on the edge of a root-field above us, 
stood a doe, eyeing us curiously, . . . 

We waited, almost holding our breath, for 
the Professor's shot. It never came. These 
forests are of red and white pine, with a saw- 
tooth silhouette; the deciduous trees, in their 
autumn colours, bright as the flames of candles 
in them. “Ah!” said the Professor, as he 
emerged, and the startled doe bounded over and 
down a ridge—‘‘I am toujours in the wrong 
place!” 

He said that he wanted to show me some- 
thing beautiful, and he led me deep into the 
forest where he patted some really impressive 
white pine, monarchs of the forest, which, he 
said, he refused to have cut—"“even with the 
war-time prices! I will keep them—-always !” 

I am not going to say much more about 
this morning. I sat on the edge of the forest, 
with buff marsh lying between me and a pencil- 
tower of a Protestant church rising above its 
village. The wind came, the reeds bent; the 
brown leaves fell, turning over and over... 
and I watched some seven or eight deer come 
out of those reeds. It was cold, bitter cold; 
damp coming right out of the ground and into 
the marrow of my bones. Norah, following 
a deer, suddenly put up a hare right behind us, 
But the Professor was in the wrong place again. 

Lunch on the edge of the forest, with the 
Professor blowing the call for lunch on his horn, 
to show me how he would do it the next Satur- 
day—when we were to have a big hare shoot, 
Then, full mid-afternoon, with not one thing, 
and we were right back at the Schloss again! 
“Now,” said the Herr Professor, “he is going 
to get a dog artist!” 

The huntsman vanished, and I waited to 
see what sort of a man, or woman, he would 
bring back with him. Then I realised that he 
was standing there before me—with two little 
rough-haired dachshunds on a leash. “Un vrat 
artiste 1" said the Herr Professor—putting the 
tips me his Singers together—" An artist among 


Weil, as an Irishman might -have put it, 
these two little rough-haired things were more 
in the nature of a ferret. They had waists 
I could almost span. They did not make a 
sound. They did not tug on the leash, as 
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impatient Norah did. They just stood there, 
waiting, with rather a bored expression, for us 
to get going. “Ah!” The Professor had evi- 
dently thought these English sentences out 
clearly, “You watch! These are the speciality 
of my country, They know where I am—yes, 
when they are tx the woods—they know where 
Tam. And they drive the deer to me. They do 
not cry—not until they are on a deer. When 
you hear them go, so-~'Pipe! Pipe! Pipe!’ 
— are driving a deer !"’ : 

low, that day, and on the big hare shoot 
the following Saturday, I watched these Swiss 
sportsmen shoot with dachshunds. I could 
hardly believe it, even as I watched it. These 
are none of those fat little creatures (and how 
I love them !) who go pit-pat-pit-pat beside you 
as you do your morning shopping in South 
Kensington! No—these dachshunds are sec- 
tions of anake—you see these sections (the 
same dachshund) popping over brambles and 
undergrowth .. . then lowering its head to the 
ground, and racing after a deer, or a hare. How 
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their little legs can do.it is beyond me. I saw 
one right on a deer's heels, driving—right, left 
—like any sheep-dog, toward the Herr Pro- 
fessor, The deer was a masculine. 

I saw one on the heels of a hare, a hare 
twice the size of it, driving the hare straight 
at a gunner. He was a good shot, that Swiss 
{he had piloted his own plane to shoot big game 
in Africa); he dropped that hare, stone dead, 
when it was only some fifteen ahead of 
the pursuing dachshund. I saw one little black- 
and-brown dachshund come out on the road, 
long after the guns had passed, stand there, his 
head cocked, listening—with one forefoot in the 
air—I could see i¢ think—and then, off it raced 
in the direction of the beaters. 

They got twelve hares that day, with much 
horn-play (and very sensible it is, too; the way 
the Professor could talk to both guns and 
beaters from a distance), and with much good 
talk at our luncheon in the deep forest. How 
they loved the chasse, these men—and what 
fine sportsmen they really were ! 


WINTER ON THE HIGH TO 


“ LOOKING SOUTH DOWN GLEN FESHIE, THE WOODED SLOPES OF WHICH 
PROVIDE DEER WITH WINTER SHELTER 


on the high tops of the Cairngorms. The 
soft grey-green carpet of golden-moss 
covering those parts of the plateaux which are 
not wastes of granite grit, or a chaos of boulder- 
slabs piled one upon another, is bright with 
masses of green crowberry, and here and there 
the red, purple, and brown trailing clumps of 
azalea, still bearing pink flowers. Reindeer and 
club mosses, alpine grasses and sedges, and the 
fire-tinted dwarf-blaeberry complete the autumn 
mosaic of colour, with the addition above 
3,750 feet of the gilded leaves of the dwarf- 
willow. On the mosses around 3,000 feet the 
persistent tormentil, and even asphodel and the 
alpine lady’s-mantle are still in flower. _ 
Though a few scores of red deer hinds and 
calves are scattered about the summer grazings 
on the Moss—that huge, though shallow, tapes- 
tried amphitheatre of black peat-hags colouring 
the pale tawny pastures, and grey outcrops 
ahaded with dark green cushion-moss and crow- 
berry, rich orange-brown and dark-lake clumps 
of sphagnum, and scarlet spots of lichen—the 
of more than one hundred big stags, which 
have grazed there since June, have dispersed to 
their rutting grounds; and early in October stags 
are to be heard wailing and snarling in all the 
corries and high glens below 3,500 feet, while 
ceaselessly rou up their harems of hinds 
and followers; and. lone wanderers, Toaring 


B: the middle of September it is full autumn 


. disconsolately, are to be observed crossing the 


from one hill or glen to another. 

Towards the end of the month there is a 
patchy fringing of snow round the. lips of the 
highest corries and, with the rutting season past 
its height, the first small companies of spent 
stags begin to forgather in their favourite 
wintering corries around the 1,500-foot contour 
These they will frequent, periods of deep snow 
excepted, until they go up to the high tops again 
the following June. But the wind still carries 
from one high corrie to another, across the deep 
chasms of the giens, the lowing and belling of 
those stags yet lustful. Grey ptarmigan, sailing 
out at majestic speed on snowy wings, sweep in 

+ circles over the turgid black lochs, 2,000 
feet below in the chasms, with not a motion of 
their wide-fingered primaries until far out in 


high 


Pat is the optimum season of bird migration 
over the British Isles, Flocks of fieldfares and 
redwing thrushes, several hundred strong, alight 
on the hillsides below 3,500 feet to glut them- 
selves with the berry harvest of blaeberry, bear- 
berry and crowberry. Grey geese, snowy of 
tails and pale-sheeted of broad wings, cause 
quite a commotion on the Mosses, as they pass 
south at ae ake a hater eer cheery 

bli: an * rmigan 

Rerackle " from all sides, ond the few stags and 
hinds gaze up at these noisy travellers, turning 
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The Professor gave the key to the whole 
day, the true love of the huntsman, when he 
made a little speech to the semi-circle of the 
gunners, as, with the hares laid out, they stood 
before him on the lawn of the lighted Schloss, 
The Professor blew a few notes on his horn, 
signalling the end of the shoot. Then he took 
off his hat to the guns; 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for coming, (It 
was his shoot.) I thank you for your good 
shooting. I commiserate with those who did 
not get a hare. But especially I want to thank 
those who withheld their fire” (ie, did not 
shoot when the hare was so far away that they 
might have only wounded the poor animal). 

There, in that last sentence, was the essence 
of the day. It was the same language that is 
talked in Africa, England, the United States, 
wherever true sportsmen come together. 

But, oh, how I wished I could have talked 
German. I would have said: “And now, 
gentlemen—permit me to toast the dachs- 
hunds (” 


PS @ By RICHARD PERRY 


their heads right back over their shoulders to 
follow the chevrons on their way. A flock of 
Northern golden plover linger for a month on 
the snowy tops between 3,500 and 4,000 feet, 
where flocks of wintering snow-buntings feed on 
sidings free of snow. 

Snow-buntings and ptarmigan, with one or 
two cock red grouse—these, save for an occa- 
sional eagle, are the only birds that inhabit the 
high tops once full winter sets in some time in 
November and an inch or two of frosted snow 
covers the high plateaux with a sparkling white 
mantle, every blade of grass and sedge thickly 
furred with a half-inch edge of iced snow- 
crystals. Ona rare day here and there of still, 
chill air a hot sun shines in a blue sky, from late 
sunrise to early sunset, upon the white plateaux 
with their faintly bluish ice-shine and on range 
upon range of hills, swept 80 bare of snow by the 
high winds that they resemble the scarred 
atereoscopic mountains of the moon, swimming 
above the frost-mists in the Straths below—a 
resemblance heightened by the absolute silence 
now that all insects are in hibernation and grouse 
and even ptarmigan have gone down to feed on 
the berries and the bushy heather in the low 
corries. But though my dogs and I seem the 
only animate life on these illimitable white 
wastes the snow carpet reveals the forked tracks 
of an occasional blue hare and, more remarkably, 
tiny forks of ermines. 

By Christmas more than two hundred stags 
are gathered together in low corries. As I come 
down from the high tops over the lip of one 
corrie into the field of view of one herd of a hun- 
dred and forty stags, of all ages and sizes from 
knobbers to royals, browsing among the bushy 
heather freed by a hot sun,the whole herd begins 
milling around, prancing and homing and 
chasing. But there is, characteristically, no 
leader among this group of male animals, and 
small companies and individuals make off at 
tangents in starts and stops, before the entire 
herd ultimately debouches up the stalker's 
path. As I traverse the corrie, so the leaders 
circle round above mé and file across the siding, 
each one in turn stopping to nose the path and 
feed on its héathery brow-edge, before leaping 
up on to the hillside, and I leave them in the end 
al! couched on a big patch of snow-free heather 
high up the siding. 

Then, late in the New Year, severe snow- 
storms set in, and for twenty-seven consecutive 
days deep show and frost isolate the high tops— 
for the days are'too short to ski to the tops and 
back from the township—and I must contest 
myself with watching through the binoculars 
the stag companies marching along the dazzling 
white crests, more than five thiles distant as the 
raven flies, some to couch in black clumps high 
up on the hill above the pine forests of Glen 
Peshie; others to plunge down through the deep 
snow to their shelter. When the thaw begins, 
another season on the high tops will be opening 
with the spring-diaplay of the an, and 60 
on to the laggard coming of dotterel and snow- 
Rontings. 
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ATLANTIC SEAL ISLAND <_ » seTon corvon 


drifting stowly on a light breeze from the 

north-east, was long in brightening that 
late autumn morning. We steamed through a 
narrow channel as the shags were bestirring 
themselves on the rocks and taking flight to the 
fishing-grounds. The gannets had left for their 
winter quarters, and the fulmars were also 
absent, so that the seas were strangely deserted. 
No shearwater glided across our bows, no puffin, 
guillemot, or razorbill hurried past upon 
important business. The morning was calm and 
the Atlantic swell was almost at rest, yet as we 
ateered out westward we could see the white 
girdle of surf around Seal Island. East, a mist 
cap hid the summits of the high mainland hills, 
and far to the south a shaft of sunlight pierced 
the gloom. 

As we passed westward of the isle, before 
rounding it in order to land on the east face, 
there was no sign of seals; even after we had 
jumped ashore and climbed the steep rock, 
there was nothing at first to prepare us for the 
sight we were so soon to see, We climbed, at 
first over rocks, then across a gently sloping 
grass slope which is recorded to have given 
pasture to nine cows in the year 1700. The 
inference from this old record is that the island 
was at that time populated by the human race, 
yet no man has lived there within living 
memory. 

We had climbed almost to the highest 
point of the island, when a remarkable sight 
rewarded us. A small, peaty tarn lav here 
and the ground near this lochan seemed alive 
with Atlantic seals, Babics in long, silky white 
hair; sleek, grey mothers; huge bulls, dark 
brown in colour, with a collar of longer hair— 
all these formed a picture of crowded com- 
munal life remarkable to behold. 

As we approached we could see that the 
seal population extended up the peaty slope 
above the lochan. Here the ground was very 
wet, and the seals, by their weight, had rubbed 
off the grass and lay on the slimy peat with 
which they were so heavily caked that both old 
and young seemed a part of the ground on 
which they lay. They were indeed perfectly 
camouflaged, and would have been difficult to 
see had they not come to life at our approach, 
The old seals made their best speed towards the 
shallow lochan, leaping forward heavily on their 
fore flippers: they reminded me of gigantic 
caterpillars, One old mother seal appeared to 
be endeavouring to push her calf in front of her, 
throwing the small creature clumsily forward 
with one fore flipper. 

As more and more seals reached the lochan 
and hurled their heavy bodies into it, the water 
tose. The tarn was literally crammed with 


[ou sky, overspread by cirrus clouds 








SEALS LEAVE A PEATY POOL AND MAKE FOR THE SEA 


seals, and still more and more made their way 
to it. A forest of heads was thrust above 
the muddy water and many large eyes 
looked with dismay at the human intruders. 

And then a sudden panic seized the herd, 
the heads disappeared with a mighty splash, 
and for a bricf space the surface of the lochan 
was lifeless. The young seals remained on the 
peaty ground; some of them bleated mourn- 
fully and tears streamed from their large brown 
eyes, The still air was heavy with a strong 
fishy smell. A few of the seals were mating, for 
the gestation period of the Atlantic seal is 
approximately a year, and the young may be 
only a week or two old when mating takes 
place. We did not on this occasion verify Mar- 
tin Martin's observation, made 250 years ago, 
that “the seals make their addresses to each 
other by kisses,’’ but we did notice that the male 
seemed to have little fear of the disturbers of 
his pleasure. Several fierce and savage fights 
between two males were witnessed, and wounds 
about the neck were common. 

The young seals were of all ages. Some 
were only a day old, thin, and covered with 
long, white, silky hair which, in one small seal, 





“A FOREST OF HEADS WAS THRUST ABOVE THE MUDDY WATER” 


was the colour of freshly churned butter. Older 
ones, nurtured on rich seal milk, were very fat. 
Some of these earlier-born calves were in the 
act of growing their second cuat of bluish fur, 
which is much shorter and thicker than the first 
coat; one seal had its second coat complete, 
except for one small circular patch on its 
back. The white hair, looking rather like 
sheep’s wool, was in places thick on the short 
grass. 

In spite of the turmoil, some of the young 
seals continued to sleep soundly, usually on 
their backs, but awoke when a human observer 
stood near them, for they seemed to be warned 
by some hidden sense of imminent danger. All 
these seals, upwards of 500 in number, were at 
a height of 100 feet or more above sea level, 
living for the time a land existence. 

On this occasion we did not see a young 
seal suckled, but we have watched this in the 
past. The teats in the adult are normally below 
the surface of the skin in order to protect them 
from injury when moving over the rocks, and it 
is said that the seal calf has a cloven tongue, in 
order to allow it to suck. It is indeed astonish- 
ing that the adult seals are able to move fast 
over the roughest and sharpest rocks without 
apparent inconvenience; some of them we saw 
deliberately fall over ledges 12 feet high and con- 
tinue their progress as if the feat were in no 
way unusual, 

A few greater black-backed gulls were on 
the island, attracted, perhaps, by the bodies of 
seal calves which had been still-born or had 
died after birth. .The gulls kept at a respectful 
distance from the colony, and one of them hada 
broken wing—perhaps the result of the bite of a 
seal. A babel of sound came from the seal nur- 
sery. The calves, even those out of our sight 
and thus not alarmed, cried peevishly like 
human babies, and above these sounds came the 
harsher and deeper cries of the old seals. 

We embarked and steered towards another 
seal island, which we reached shortly before 
sunset, and were greeted by the pair of ravens 
which have their home here. A smooth, white, 
sandy beach forms the eastern shore of this 
island, and here, sure enough, Atlantic seals 
were lying. As we approached, most of the old 
seals slithered down the beach, looping like 
caterpillars, and plunged into the water. — 

There were fewer young seals on this island 
than in former years, and it would seem, there- 
fore, that the seals may change their island 

ly, if there should be a. second one, 
equally suitable, not too far off. 

Daylight was ebbing, and it was neceseary 
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A MOTHER SEAL PROTECTS HER WEEK-OLD BABY. 
ABOUT THREE WEEKS OLD 


for us to pass through the rocky channel before 
darkness hid the shoals. The shags that, early 
in the morning, we had seen making their way 
to fish for their breakfast were now hurrying 
home to their roosting island, flying low over 
the darkening sea. Eider ducks were swimming 
on the water and human figures, crouched in 


small rowing-boats, were fishing for saithe with 
bamboo rods trailing white flies astern. In 
darkness we regained the open sea and felt the 
lift of the northerly swell as we steered south- 
east towards that great island of St. Columba. 
It was here, nearly a thousand years ago, that 
the saint, boldly adventuring into the pagan 
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(Right) THE YOUNG SEAL LOSES ITS, WHITE SILKY COAT WHEN 


territory of the Picts, baptised an aged chief, by 
name Artbranan, who, having embraced the 
faith, immediately died and was buried beside 
the river which thereafter bore his name. 





[The photographs ave by Mr. and Mrs. Seton 
Gordon.} 


THE PUTTER AGAIN 


document which I regard with heartfelt 
; satisfaction, one the like of which my eyes 
have not seen since the January of 1939. Itis the 
draw for the President's Putter, to be played 
for at Rye on January 10, 11 and 12. There 
are many names of old friends in it (there 
are just a few sad gaps as well) which it is a 
pleasure to read, and there is one thing about it 
that gives me aseifish and personal joy, without 
as I honestly believe, a touch of sour-grapeism. 
Here are the names of the first couple. E. S. 
Browne, of Clare, Cambridge, and H. M. Bray, 
of Trinity, Oxford, and they must start at 
8.45 a.m. 

I cannot refrain from murmuring to 
myself, ‘But for the grace of God there goes 
John Bradford.” A quarter to nine on a 
January morning is an inclement hour on 
which to start from au expused tee with, per- 
haps, a cross wind to blow the ball out of 
bounds, and if I see Messrs. Browne and Bray 
at the turn I shall, as I reckon, have done 
pretty well. 


B econ me as I sit down to write is a 


-_* * 


Yet these are unmanly thoughts and I 
must crush them, for the Presjdent’s Putter at 
Rye is like an “old-fashioned” Christmas in 
Dickens or Washington Irving; if we do not 
positively revel in rough weather we expect it 
and it adds to the joy of adventures past 
when we get indoors again. Snow we have 
hitherto—in a good hour be it spoken—been 
spared, though I have pleasing recollections of 
winning’ one match because an illustrious 
opponent got intu a right little, tight little 
bunker in which a pocket of snow still lingered. 
Snow would be fatal, but frost and rain and 
icy, blustering winds—to all these things we 
are accustomed and we make the best of 
them. 

In past days some friends of mine were given 
to irreverent parodying of the article which I 
annually wrote in anticipation of this festival, 
and no doubt I did say much the same things 
every year; but, hang it all, I have not had the 
chance of writing it for eight long years. There- 
fore I must be allowed a passing reference and 
no more to the ecstasy of the ingle-nook in the 
billiard-room at the Dormy House and the 
sparks flying up that giant chimney. Perhaps 
I may quote Mr. Grewgious just once more: 
“Dear me, it's like looking down the throat of 
Old Time." Possibly I may even hint at the 
soothing qualities of sloe gin or cherry brandy 
at the turn. In some ways it would be almost a 
disappointment if we had too good weather, 
and we are not likely to be disappointed. 

If I permit myself this trifle of Pickwickian 
gloating it must not be thought that the golf 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


will not be sufficiently stern and serious. There 
is a very strong field of players—I cannot 
remember a better one and perhaps none so 
good---and in the Rye course they will have an 
opponent well worthy of them. It is only 
human te retain an affection for the course as 
T knew it best, from the beginning of the century 
to the time when the Putter knew me no more 
save as an onlooker, and so I never cease to 
whimper a little over the old holes that have 
gone, especially the first three along the road 
where the wind almost seemed to be blowing 
one out of bounds and could turn a chronic 
slicer into a fatalistic hooker. But I am not 
so bigoted as not to recognise the splendour 
and essential bigness of the new holes on the 
way out, and if the wind used to blow heavens 
hard when one was under the lee of the line of 
hills, how much harder must it blow on the 
top of them or beyond them where it comes 
fresh from the sea ! 

It is not perhaps an unfair comment that 
the one-shot holes cluster a little too thickly on 
the way out, or at least I thought so when I 
saw the course in July; but one must take 
fine holes where one can find them, and at least 
two out of the three, the old pulpit eighth, 
which is now the fifth, and the new séventh, a 
creation of Major Tippet, are very fine indeed. 
In July, by the way, the home hole had not 
recovered from the ravages of war and was 
played as a short hole; but I am glad to hear 
that it is now restored to its ancient state, 
with the big bunker again in commission, and 
only a temporary rule of ‘preferred lies’ for 
the second shot, to show that the war had 
passed that way. 

. 68 © 

And now let me look at my draw sheet 
again which coruscates with the names of past 
winners. There are, if my arithmetic is correct, 
nine of them: J. H. Greenly, who won in 
1939, C. J. H. Tolley, R. H. Wethered, D. H.R. 
Martin, E. F. Storey, L. G. Crawley, J. B. 
Beck, A. J. Peech and Sir Harold Gillies, and 
nine represents a large proportion of the total 
number because so many years were monopo- 
lised between two players, Sir Ernest Holderness 
and Roger Wethered. Sir Ernest will not be 
there, nor Captain Pearson, nor alas! Dale 
Bourn, but I cannot think of any other gaps, 
gave one inconsiderable one, among the holders 
of the medal bearing the inscription, ‘ Primus 
inter pares.” There are plenty of other formid- 
able persons and in particular there is Robert 


Sweeny, who has seldom—I am inclined to 
think never—played in it before. Further, 
and this is particularly pleasant, there are three 
present members of the University teams, the 
Tival captains, Fraser Macdonald, of Oxford, 
and A. E. Cooper, of Cambridge, and the Oxford 
secretary, E. G. Hurst. No undergraduate has 
ever yet won this tournament and with all 
respect I doubt if one will win this time, but it 
is a great thing alike for us and for them that 
they should come and taste the wintry joys of 


Rye. 
._* & 


The draw has dealt rather unevenly with 
the past winners, since eight out of nine of them 
are in the lower half and A. J. Peech is their 
sole representative in the upper. Two of them 
Storey and Martin, meet at the first brush. 


“One of us two, Mamilius, shall never 
more go home.” There must at any rate be 
one illustrious candidate for the consolation 
stakes of the Secretary’s Niblick. Moreover, 
two more medallists, Tolley and Beck, look 
uncommonly likely to meet in the second round, 
T have no doubt at all which match I propose to 
watch in the first round, the more so as it starts 
at the relatively clement and Christian hour of 
9.30. When the starter calls (if only meta- 
phorically, since we do without one) “KR. 
Sweeny v. L. G. Crawley,” I shall be there. In 
point of beauty of striking no one could ask 
for a better couple to watch and it ought to be 
a great match. There is another in the top 
half of the draw, almost as good, which starts 
a quarter of an hour earlier, P. B, Lucas v. 
A. J. Peech, Each of these two matches is 
between Oxford and Cambridge, but that is 
only an incidental and negligible circumstance, 
for it is one of the boasts of the Society, and a 
perfectly true one, that the question never 
enters anyone’s head. It must enter my head 
less than ever since I have had kindly con- 
ferred on me the distinction of being an 
honorary Divot. 

It may puazle the uninitiated how a field of 
sixty-four players can get through two whole 
rounds of match play in the course of a short 
winter's day. There we are extraordinarily for- 
tunate in our links, for the first and the tenth 
tees at Rye stand almost back to back. So the 
players in the top half of the draw start from 
the first and those in the lower half from the 
tenth. Even so it is a tight fit, and those who 
cannot settle their difference before the 19th 
or 20th in the afternoon may have to do so in 
the dusk. Already in my mind's eye I see the 
lights of Rye twinkling in the distance, as of a 
fairy citadel on an enchanted mountain, as we 
drivgihome thiough the dark across the marsh, 
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HOME-MADE WINES AND APERITIFS—I 


“W RATHER like bad wine,” said Mr. 
Mountchesney in Disraeli’s Sybil; “one 
gets so bored with good wine.” If the 

last two words of that quotation were changed 
to “bad food" it would have expressed the 
sentiments of those prisoners-of-war in Germany 
whose achievements in making wine were so 
interestingly described by Mr. A. T. Condy in 
Correspondence of March 15 last, after my first 
article appeared on January 25. Other pleasant 
results of that article were the kind letters from 
readers, acveral of whom enclosed family 
recipes. The latter alas! had to be filed for 
. future use, for they need more sugar than is 
available. We are still in the doldrums of 
restriction; any bright hopes we may have 
cherished a year ago of buying freely lemons, 
sugar, raisins and so on have beeh nipped by 
the Government frost. Nevertheless we con- 
tinue our private enterprise of making wine 
with little sugar. This article is to report on 
the ‘vintages’ that were still in doubt a year 
ago and to describe last year’s undertakings. 

The damson wine made with yeast, in 
October, 1944, continued to be harsher than 
that made without yeast early the previous 
month, I came to the conclusion that it was 
Jess the effect of the yeast than the fact that the 
damsons were picked too late, after frost had 
touched them. For, of course, the condition of 
the fruit causes differences of ‘‘vintage”’ and 
sunless seasons result in inferior wine. The 
damson made in 1945 was started on August 20, 
for fruit was early that year. In November, 1945, 
this wine was a good drink of the ordinaire type. 
and it is liked by everyone who likes red French 
ordinaive: it lacks the smoothness of the 
September-made 1944 wine, but it has more 
strength and character. I used only § ib. of 
sugar to make 214 gallons of wine. 

The 1945 dandelion wine when a year old 
was still too sweet, which confirmed me in my 
resolve to use less sugar. In April, 1946, there- 
fore, I made dandelion wine, using only 2 Ib. of 
sugar to the gallon. This by November last 
was a stimulating dry apéritif. For me it was 
slightly spoilt by the absence of lemons. 1 
could get none, but in June I was able to add 
the juice of an orange, boiled with 1 pint of 
water and ¥ Ib. of brown sugar, the wine up 
till then having had only 1% lb. of sugar. In 
November we drank one bottle and it was 
much liked. 

Black cherry wine made in 1945 from ripe 
Waterloos, with no water and little sugar. was 
finished off at Christmas the same year. It was 
a fruity, fairly sweet wine drunk at dessert. 

The cherry apéritif, made from the pulp 
of the same black cherries, plus some cooking 
cherries and water and 1 1b. of wheat and only 
2 Ib. of sugar to the gallon, was a very dry clear 
apéritif, and was finished all too soon at about 
eight months old. 7 : 

On the principle of being ready to try 
everything once, I.put down in 1945 ¥% gallon 
of sloe wine, in accordance with this surprising 
recipe from Herbert Mace’s valuable book 
Storing, Preserving and Pickling (A. and G. 
Black) :-— 

Stor Wine : Soak the sloes in water till a 
thick mould forms on top, remove this and 
bottle the liquor. 


Just that ! no sugar and no hint as to how 
jong it must mature, I used 8 pints of sloes 
and 7 pints of boiling water on August 28, 1945. 
By September 17 the crust was not thick and 
the liquid was acid. ‘The weather was cold and 
the liquid seemed to ferment slowly. By 
December there was a crust which I removed, 
and the liquid was strained off into a stone 
bottle, Tasted on February 26, 1946, it was 
very sour. By October last it was still, though 
less, sour, So I added ¥% Ib. of sugar to the 
half gallon bottle. By November it was a 
possible drink, tasting rather sweet and decidedly 
spicy (probably the stones of the sloes). It is 
still fermenting and may become a better 
drink. I am using a bottle of it for cooking— 
jellies, casserole of pigeon, etc. If when fer- 
mentation has ceased it is a sound wine, there 
seems to be a valuable discovery hee for lean 


By HELEN MAY 


times—a gallon of wine from sloes, water and 
1 Ib. of sugar. But the important ingredient is 
obviously time. On re-reading Mr. Mace’s 
somewhat reticent recipe, I wonder if I ought 
to have added cold and not ‘bailing water and 
to have put the jar in a warm place to quicken 
fermentation so that the sloes could be strained 
out sooner, 

I now come to the brews of 1946. These 
were dandelion wine (mentioned above), damson 
not yet bottled off, but promising well; Haw- 
thorn (mayblossom) wine, white currant wine 
and black cherry wine. The hawthorn was an 
old recipe in a MS, family recipe book, and 
like all flower wines was tedious to make. 
Because of this I made only half a gallon (in 
May) using only 2 Ib. of sugar to the gallon 
instead of 3 lb., as given in the recipe. It is 
now a bland apéritif, slightly sweet and pleas- 
antly warm. I am leaving it to see if it improves 
with age, The recipe was :— 


HAWTHORN WINE: Pour one gallon of water 
on 4 double handfuls of hawthorn flowers. 
Let it stand two days. Then strain liquor off, 
boil it and pour again on the same flowers, 
Let it stand two more days, again strain and 
add 3 Ib. of moist sugar to the gallon, and 
boi] together 20 minutes. Put back in 
pansion with piece of toast with 1 tablespoon 
of yeast on it to the gallon. Let it stand one 
day, then put in barrel and let it be until it 
has done working (about a fortnight or more) 
then lightly bung barrel and bottle in 3 or 4 
months, 


In 1945 I made currant wine from white 
currants instead of red currants, using E. 


Smith's recipe (The Compleat Housewife, 1741), 
the proportions being two quarts of water 
boiled and allowed to get cold, to each gallon 
of crushed pulp. The currants have to be fully 
ripe, stalked and then crushed. After the water 
is poured on allow it to stand covered for 24 
hours, and then let it run through a hair sieve 
(‘Jet no hand touch it"). -To every gallon of 
the liquor put 2% lb. of white sugar. Stir it 
well, let it atand six weeks and then bottle it. 
If not clear, bottle it first into large bottles, 
and then, after it has stood a fortnight, rack it 
off into smaller. Mr. Smith says ‘' You may put 
in some rasps if you please.” As I had not quite 
enough liquor to fill the large stone bottle in 
which it was to stand till: bottled, I added some 
raspberry juice (about \% a pint, and % pint 
water) and nearly a bottle of home-made 
*“hock.’’ By November the wine was clear, 
dry and pleasant, but I am still keeping it 
to"eain strength and body. It promises to be 
. The Waterloo cherries were blown from 
the trees before they ripened last year, so Black 
Knight cherries had to be used for the black 
cherry wine. There was less natural sugar in 
these, at any rate in this inclement year, and 
the wine (made without water and with only 
1% lb. of sugar to 6 pints of juice) was more 
astringent than the previous year’s cherry 
wine—drinkable but not so nice. 

When made in this ‘dry’ fashion, home- 
made wines are not only useful for cooking, 
but are very acceptable as beverages to people 
who are on non-sugar diets. They give some 
of the stimulus which might otherwise be 
derived from sugar, and are a good pick-me- 
up before a meal. They are generally liked by 
people who do not care for sweet drinks. 


FISHING FOR EELS IN ESSEX 


By D. D. BUDWORTH 


a toad of one side of which stands the 

old tidal mil], which was working until 
1928, while on the other is the 27-acre mill dam, 
now used for pleasure boating and a thriving eel 
fishery. The dam is ahaut two feet deep, except 
for a narrow gut, and four times each year, 
in spring and summer, it is drained in order to 
catch the ecls that have gathered in it. 

The day must be carefully chosen, with 
spring tides and high water at about eleven in 
the morning. The previous day the level in the 
lake is taken down until the water only just 
covers the flat expanse of mud that forms its 
bottom. At hinch time, the helpers, as many 
as can be gathered from the surrounding 


"Ter head of St. Osyth creek is crossed by 





countryside, begin to arrive. Most of them 
come more for the doubtful fun of a mud bath 
and getting perishing cold than with any 
thought of remuneration. The village worthies 
are there, too, offering their advice, and mindful 
af the day when the dam was twice its present 
size and the eels were the size of congers. 

After lunch the sluice is opened and the 
water level soon falls until the gut is just full. 
Now the fun begins, Through the gut there 
rushes a muddy, swirling torrent, about five feet 
deep. The mud is thick and seaboots or waders 
are useless, becoming very soon waterlogged. 
A trawl net is placed across the gut, held in 
position by several mud-covered and ice-cold 
stalwarts. Other helpers, wading down towards 


THE EELS ARE DRIVEN UP THE GUT TOWARDS A TRAWL NET PLACED ACROSS IT 
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the sluice, drive the eels before 
them. The eels tend to gather in 
pockets and leave the mud as soon 
as they begin to feel the water rush 
past them. Few go back. Soon 
those holding the net feel the eels 
brushing past their legs. It rapidly 
becomes too heavy to hold any 
longer, and all hands help to haul it 
out, carrying 2 cwt. of wriggling cels, 

The net is emptied into the eel 
boxes. In this process some of the 
eels inevitably make their escape, 
and there is much shouting as 
these “ runners" are secured. Now 
it is that one appreciates the saying 
“slippery as an cel.” This is another 
golden opportunity for the worthies 
ashore, who demonstrate the correct way to 
hold an eel, with the middle finger over its body 
and the others underneath. This seems only 
a partial solution, however, even when the 
method has been mastered! Some of the eels 
have squirmed half-way through the mesh and 
it takes some time to remove them. 

But, meanwhile, what is happening to the 
eels in the gut? Are they all saying to them- 
selves ‘Now is our chance,” and rushing away 
through the sluice and into the sea? No. Under- 
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THE OLD TIDAL MILL AT ST. OSYTH IN ESSEX 


neath the mill, and securely fastened between 
the spokes of the huge old 20-ft. diameter water- 
wheel is a wire net, tended by another party. 
Soon there are shouts for more boxes (every- 
one is by now covered in “ putty ’’ from head to 
foot) and over there a group can be scen in hot 
pursuit of a veritable army of eels which have 
made their way out of a burst box and are 
going at full speed towards the gut. Farther up, 
some old herons are trying their luck on a 
smaller scale. They, too, are covered in mud. 
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The crowd on the road are shouting 
advice and a knot of people sur- 
rounding a stopped car are explain- 
ing to the worried driver that the 
people in the dam are not dragging 
for a body but only catching eels, 

Now it is beginning to get dark, 
the crowd melts away, and the 
packing of the eels starts. They are 
spread out on to trays to prevent 
them getting too hot and the mud 
is washed off them. About half a 
ton has been caught, but the price 
they fetch will depend more on 
quality than on quantity. They 
must not only be alive but lively on 
arrival at Biilingsgate next morning. 
. To give a faint wriggle when cut 
in halves is not enough. If they are covered with 
mud on arrival the buyers say they are earthy 
and will have nothing to do with them, Besides, 
the Billingsgate porters intensely dislike 
handling mud-covered boxes. 

Up the village street straggle the small boys 
each carrying proudly an eel on a string, Their 
suits are a uniform brown colour, and in many 
St. Osyth homes to-night there will be some 
argument over the merits and demerits of 
corporal punishment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HUMANE TRAPS 


IR,~—In reply to Mr. J. A. Wilson's 

letter about substitutes for gin traps 
(December 20, 1946), the National 
Equine Defence League, in offering a 
prize of £1,000 for a humane rabbit 
trap, stipulated that it must ‘completely 
supersede the barbarously cruel stecl- 


teins, or otherwise neglecting his duty, 
penalty 10 shillings to £5... . Driver 
refusing to stop, penalty 25 and forfeit 
beside double the penalty already laid 
on extra passengers. Award half to 
the passenger and half to the toll 
collector. Toll collector refusing to 
count, penalty £5. Passenger evading 
examination hy descending before he 


afterwards, penalty £10. Coachman 
permitting other persons to drive, 
penalty from £5 to £10... . The 
Magistrate may mitigate penalties 
but not less than one-half, with reason- 
able costs. Award, when not other- 
wise specitied, half to the informer, 
half to the trustees of the road.” 
Times change |—M. F. Porrer, St. 


THE STRATHMORE 
MEMORIAL WINDOW 
Sir,—Her Majesty the Queen recently 
unveiled a stained glass window in the 
chancel of All Saints’ Church, St. 
Paul's Walden, in memory of her 
father, the fourteenth Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, and her mother. 


tooth gin trap.” Since none of the 
inventions offered satisfied this re- 
quirement the offer was subsequently 
withdrawn; for the same reason no 
inventor has earned the prize, first 
of £100 and then of £300, for a 
humane trap offered by the R.S.P.C.A. 
over a period of thirty years 


These failures do not mean that 
it is impossible to devise humane 
traps (of sorts}; what they do indicate 
very pitinly is that none of them can 
completely supersede the barbarous 
gin on ail points; some are too heavy, 
some too expensive, some take too 
long to set, etc. In these materialistic 
days it is therefore useless to expect 
the trapper who makes a living by 
catching rabbits for the market to 
accept any of them. 


Everybody knows that rabbits 
must be controlled in order to protect 
our crops, but this can be done 
efficiently and humanely without 
using traps at all. If rabbits were 
universally regarded as pests rather 
than assets (they consume far more 
food than their dead bodies can pro- 
vide), and a concerted campaign were 
undertaken against them, their 
numbers could soon be reduced, and 
the commercial! trapper would find he 
could no longer make a living by the 
use of Qs gin traps. Continued 
research for the perfect humane tray 
only delays this end desired by alt 
humanitarians. —- K. RamspoTrom 
(Mrs.) Hon. Parliamentary Si 
to the Universities’ Federation for 
Animal Welfare, Dunkeld House, 
Waverley Lane, Farnham, Surrey. 


STAGE-COACH 
DISCIPLINE 


Str,—Ia view of one or two recent 
strikes it might be interesting to 
recall that a hundred and fifty 
years ago the State endeavoured 
to maintain discipline by impos- 
ing fines, which were very high for 
those days. Evasions of the regula- 
tions relating to a coaches; which 
then aroused great irritation on the 
part of the public, were dealt with by 
Act of Parliament 680 G. 3 ©, 48, an 
follows (extract) : 

*, .« Driver leaving his horses 
without having someone to hold the 


comes to the turnpike and reascending 


THE CHANCEL 
DOW IN MEMO! 





See letter: The Sieathmere Memorial Window 


Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


AT ST. PAUL'S WALDEN, WITH THE NEW WIN- 
RY OF THE QUEEN'S FATHER AND MOTHER 


The chancel is an unusual and beauti- 
ful example of early Georgian work. 
It is entered fram the nave through a 
classic screen, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph with the new 
window in situ. The window was 
designed by Mr. Hugh Easton.—Hzrts. 


KISSING BOUGHS 

From Lady Katherine Vane. 
Sir,—I was much interested in the 
article on kissing boughs in the Christ- 
mas Number of Country Lirg, 
Besides the counties mentioned, | have 
seen three such boughs in the county 
of Durham (one this year) where I 
understood that ‘' mistletoes” are still 
a usual form of Christmas decoration 
in the pit villages-—KatHagringe L. 
Vane, Staindrop House, Staindrop, 
Darlington, Durham. 

WHO LIVES IF ENGLAND 

DIES ? 

Sir,—i have just read the eloquent 
and beantifully illustrated article 
Who Lives if England Dies? in 
Country Lire of November 22, 1946. 
Perhaps the thoughts of a soldier on 
this subject may be of interest and 
may act as a corrective to what.the 
author must admits a very one-sided 
statement. ] am agegimental soldicr, 
not a staff officer, an@as such ignorant 
of the detailed arguments for and 
against the adoption of certain arcas 
for use by ‘the Military.” 

I laid aside Country Lire and 
thought “‘ Who dies if England lives?” 
The answer was not difficult. ‘When 
war comes the members of the Regular 
Forces die first.” Then came pelting 
thick and fast the memories of those, 
my friends, who have died in the last 
war: H. , the bravest of the 
brave, whom I had always regarded as 
the perfect type of English gentleman, 
killed in trying to stop the German 
onrush in 1940 with a completely 
inadequate weapon; A—-—, my com 
panion throughout my service, who 
died because the tank in which he 
fought in North Africa was not the best 
that England could have given him. 
Memories of those and others who 
died came flooding back. And a great 
bitterness came upon me, for it seemed 
to me that Mr. Tomlinson was in his 
well-meaning way helping to re-create 
the situation that had led to their 
deaths. 
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We were unprepared for the war. 
Had we been red it is unlikely 
that there would have been one at all. 
One of the chief factors that contri- 
buted to our unpreparedness was a 
complete lack of sympathy between 
the public as a whole and the Armed 
Forces, who were neglected and 
atinted. Are we, with the assistance 
of Mr. Tomlinson and others, to return 
to this state of affairs? Would it not 
be possible for Mr, Tomlinson to see 
that there may be two sides to the 
argument and to give those who have 
the heart-breaking task of choosing 
training areas credit for a love of 
England which may even equal his 
own? He might then hesitate to 
employ his outstanding literary talent 
in fostering an estrangement that can 
ead only to tragedy and disaster, 

The English countryside is very 
dear to us soldiers, the more so because 
we are condemned to spend an 
increasing proportion of our service 
far away from it. But I for one would 
gladly sacrifice twenty Lulworths to 





HONEYSUCKLE ENTWINED 
ROUND ASH BOLES NEAR 
OUNDLE 


See latter: Honeysuckle Damaging Trees, 


have H~—, A—-— and the others 
back again, Alas! we cannot put the 
clock back; but let us not be too 
ungenerous in our insurance against 
a repetition of their tragedy.~—R. B. P. 
Woop (Lt-Col.) Westwick Camp, 
Barnard Castie, Co. Durham. 


A LOCAL POINT OF VIEW 
Str,—The attention of the Council of 
the Borough of Bideford has been 
drawn to Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
article, Who Lives if England Dies? 

While the sentiments expressed 
in it are unexceptionable, and while 
as a piece of prose it is admirable, the 
facts are, in the Council’s opinion, so 
grossly exaggerated that real harm 
may be done to the district as a 
holiday resort. The Council, Who 
appreciate that they cannot speak 
on matters relating to Braunton 
Burrows or the Taw side. of the 
estuary, have already received pro- 
tests about the article from hotel- 
keepers. 

It is quite true that Combined 
Operations have settled in the district 
for training, and it is also quite true 
that many residents deplore the fact 
that a beauty spot should be so 
desecrated; but the fact remains that 
military activities are confined to a 
small area, and the recent agitation 
has brought forth assurances that 
there will be practically no interfer- 
ence with the full enjoyment of the 
beauty and facilities for pleasure of the 
district.—-F. C. Bacwkway_ (Town 
Clerk), Municipal Buildings, Bideford, 
Devon. 

{Colonel Wood, we are afraid, con- 
fuses a simple issue. He is not justified 
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in oes eet because we have 
critici ¢ Braunton proposals, 
we are blind to the need for prepared- 
ness. All we have asked—and we are 
sure we can speak also for Mr. Tom- 
Jinson in this—is that the needs of the 
Forces should be decided upon after 
full enquiry by what the public is 
satisfied is a responsible and com- 
petent tribunal. What could con- 
tribute more to the “complete lack 
of sympathy between the public and 
the Armed Forces” of which Colonel 
Wood speaks than the high-handed, 
piecemeal, secretive and utterly in- 
sensitive requisitioning methods 
adopted by the Service departments 
during the past few months?—Ep.] 


HONEYSUCKLE 
DAMAGING TREES 


Sir,~-When honeysuckle embraces 
thorn trees, as in the striking photo- 
graph published recently, little harm 
may be done, but in a good plantation 
of young ash, oak or larch (to mention 
only three important species) it does 
very real and costly damage, as 
foresters know well. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the effect 
of honeysuckle on ash in Oundle 
Wood, which is part of Rockingham 
Forest, Northamptonshite— 
J. D.U. W., Lamborough Hill, Abing- 
don, Berkshire. 


MOLL CUTPURSE 


Str,—With reference to Mr. Thorpe’s 
article on Moll Cutpurse (December 
6, 1946), the portraits that I dis- 
covered and presented to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum were not found 
during alterations to Hilton Hall but 
in a completely panelled room at 
Park Farm on Hilton Green, now 
a ruin. 

On removing the pine panelling 
I found traces that showed that the 
room had been formerly panelled inoak 
to a height of 3 ft. 6 in., with plaster 
above. It had perhaps been a painted 
chambcr. There were three compiete 
half-length portraits and one damaged 
portrait, with only the head and one 
side of the bady showing, all en the 
end wall. 

My friend, Mr. T. H. White, 
remembered that the inscription 
beneath one appeared below an 
engraving of Moll Cutpurse. Two of 
the four portraits remain unidentified. 
In the principal bedroom were the 
royal arms with C. on one side and R. 
on the other, and the Prince of Wales's 
feathers, dated 1632. The portraits 
and the achievement of arms are not 
necessarily contemporary. J recorded 
the discovery of the royal arms in 
The Times, August 24, 1939, at a time 
when I hoped to preserve Park Farm 
as a Village Hall. The war has 
rendered that impossible. 

The inhabitants of Park Farm 
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A PHEASANT WEDGED IN A WINDSCREEN 
See letter : Spoils of Motoring 


seem to have been staunch Royalists 
through the Civil Wars that followed, 
since they preserved the paintings. 
Other tokens of the loyalty of the 
builders of Park Farm are the brick 
chimney stacks carved with roses and 
fleurs de lys. 

Park Farm is the nearest house to 
the turf maze and monument erected 
in honour of the restoration of 
Charles IT on Hilton Green by William 
Sparrow, gentleman, whose arms are 
carved on the central stone pillar, and 
who was at that time 19 years old. 
There were three generations of 17th- 
century Sparrows at Hilton, and 
Park Farm was perhaps built by the 
grandfather of the builder of the 
maze. 

My friend, Mr. C. F. Tebbutt, 
has pointed out that an article on 
pargetting in Country Lire of May 
24, 1946, mentions the famous 
Sparrow House in the Buttermarket at 
Ipswich, and states that there is a 
tradition that Charles II was hidden 
in it after the battle of Worcester. 
An illustration shows the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers as part of the 
decoration. 

I should be most grateful for any 
further information on the Sparrows 
of Hilton, Huntingdonshire, and their 
relationships, and for anything known 
about Park Farm.—Davip GARNETT, 
Hilton Hall, Hilton, Huntingdon. 


SPOILS OF MOTORING 


Six,—Motorists driving at speed 
through country weil stocked with 
game kill many hares and pheasants, 
and occasionally a partridge, caught 
when crossing the road. Some nights 
ago, driving through Sherwood Forest, 
I killed a well-grown leveret which 
was hit by the bumper and not 
mutilated at ab. 

A friend of mine bagged a plump 
pheasant, which suddenly rose from 
the grassy verge and crashed against 
the windscreen of his open car. So 
violent was the impact the bird made 
a hole in the screen and remained 
wedged in it, as showp in the accom- 





THE BARLEY MOW, A PICTURESQUE RERKSHIRE INN 
Ses letter: ‘Three Man in @ Roat"' Tun 


panying photograph. Happily the 
driver, though very startled, was 
unhurt, and he later made a much- 
appreciated meal off the victim.— 
C. F., Nottingham. 


JUNGLE TRIBES OF 
INDIA 
Str,—With reference to the letter, 
A Jungle Tribe in India (December 13, 
1946), during my five years in India 
I came across two tribes that may 
interest your readers. 

The first, who are quite well 
known, are the Todas. They inhabit 
the Nilgiris not far from Ootacamund, 
and are dying out. They live in 
small huts, mind cows and make rugs 
and blankets; but the chief point of 
interest about them is that they are 
@ matriarchy and polyandrous, 

The second tribe I came across in 
the following way. Eariy one morn- 
ing 1 looked out of my room in an old 
hunting bungalow in Cawnpore and 
saw two little men about two feet six 
inches tall, with beards and wearing 
a sort of Join cloth, with a feather or two 
in their thick hair, and in their hands 
bows and arrows. They were busy 
shooting small birds (for breakfast, ] 
presume). 

On making enquiries I found that 
they were a tribe of pigmies who live 
in the terrain at the foothills of the 
Himalayas. They live on berries, fruit, 
birds and river fish, and come abont 
twice a year to towns and trade 
feathers, etc,, for salt and their few 
necessities of life.-—B. pz Courcy 
Wacker, Gurieen Kennels, Knoch- 
nacarva, Galway, Eire. 


‘“‘THREE MEN IN A 
BOAT"’ INN 


$ir,—Your illustrations of the bridge 
and toll house at Clifton Hampden, 
Oxfordshire, prompt me to send you 
the enclosed photograph of the 
Barley Mow, a pretty thatched inn 
near by on the Berkshire bank of the 
Thames. Jt was near this inn that 
Jerome K. Jerome's Three Men in a 
Boat camped.—R. W., Bristol. 


THE ENNERDALE 
DECISION 


Sir,—With reference to the Editorial 
Note in your issue of December 13, 
1946, The Lnnerdale Decision, while 
not disputing your main criticism of 
ministerial compartmentalism, may 1_ 
suggest that the conclusions you 
draw may convey to your readers an 
impression of the case that is not borne 
out by the facts as disclosed at a very 
full and fair public enquiry. 

Bearing the responsibility of 
owner, as well as being a lover, of 
Ennerdale Lake and the Anglers’ 
Hotel, it is natural that I should have 
given the very greatest thought and 
care to any claims of industrial 
development that might conflict with 
the natural beauty of the site. As 
such, I may be said to be one who both 


knows the facts and shares Mr. 
Bevan’s “pious hope” that a beauti- 
ful lake will not turned into an 
ugly reservoir, 


How many visitors to Ennerdale 
realise that the lake is already in the 
state of “an ugly reservoir,” having 
been raised above its natural level. 

{Continued om page 147) 





So why rush in and buy 
any kind of cleaner just because 
you happen to see it ina shop? 
Why not wait for the World's 
Best Cleaner? The Hoover 
Cleaner has been in pro- 
duction for some time -— as 
fast as Hoover cleaners are 
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made they are delivered to 
Authorised Hoover Dealers, 
sound people whom you can 
trust. Phone or write your 
Hoover branch today and ask 
for the name of the Author- 
ised Hoover Dealer most con- 
venient to you. 


HOOVER LTD 


PeRIVALED 


GREENFORD. 


MIDDLESEX 





¥ Plus of course. 
Purchase Tax, 


SEATS NOW AVAILABLE AT SHORT NOTICE 


BEA: 


and oretiries 
fav 


British European Airways Headquarters Northolt Middlesex Resarvati 
through all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SWI Telephones Vittoria 





GENTLE INDULGENCE 


When at last the day's work is done, you naturally feel you have 
earmed a little pampering. You pull yeur favourite chair a few inches 
nearer the fire. You arrange a stool for your feet, 8 cushion for your 
head. You settle back, Ha!... 

And as the evening wears on, your tired body calls for still further 
indulgence — a soothing glass of Horlicks. What a comfort it is! How 
pleasant to know that tonight you will sleep tlt deep, unbroken sleep 
you need #0 much, and tomorrew you will awake refreshed. 

Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing out what 
they have as fairly as possible. 

HORLICKS 
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+. are just as impatient as others to take delivery of the 
new models, But from their experience of the Wolseley 
Company they realise that the quality of Wolseley work- 
manship cannot be subject to any opportunist policy of 
high-pressure production. They are not allowing them- 
selves to be rushed, but are taking the sane view that the 
value of a Wolseley car, louking ahead, is a very solid 
reward for a little patience now. 


Buy wisely —buy Wolseley 
The Trustworthy Car 


NES 


WOLSELEY MOTOHS ELTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 





THOROUGHBRED 
TRUCKS 


Stamina in Construction 
Ease in Running 


are the outstanding qualities of the 
Wrigley General Purpose Truck. 
Also Trolleys, Hoes, Seeders, etc. 


Full details from Sole Manufacturers: — 


WES SEX INDUSTRIES 


DOLPHIN WORKS Vcc - DORSET 


900 
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announcing 


preclude the full return of Se ne 
refreshment facilities, many iy, 
restaurant cars have been tea, 
re-intreduced and other 

catering amenities are being 
steadily improved 


POPULAR FACILITIES RESTORED 





for water storage purposes, since 1864 
~—a time when little enough regard 
‘would be paid to natural appearances. 
Since the present scheme devel- 
oped, however, I have become 
convinced of the good faith of the 
promoters in their determination to 
ensure that the amenities of Ennerdale 
shal] not be destroyed, nor the nation 
debarred from enjoying them. They 
have, for instance, voluntarily given 
an undertaking that the Anglers’ 
Hotel shal! be rebuilt on a higher site, 
that fishing and boating shall continue, 
and that all works shall be of a design 
approved by the Royal Commission 
on Fine Arts or the National Trust. 
Moreover, the word Dam which you 
employ, conveys the impression of a 
structure entirely different from that 
which is proposed—namely, the rais- 
ing of the existing moraine barrier by 
some cight feet to form a sloping 
embankment, the face of which is to be 
gravelled to appear as a continuation 
of the lake shore. 
In contrast, 


the alternative 


scheme put forward by the amenity 





AT SALTERSGATE, YORKSHIRE: 
This inn fire hae been kept burning for nearly 


two hundred years 


See letter: An Old-fashioned Fireplace 


societies at the enquiry envisages the 
erection, of a hundred-foot high 
vertical dam, and the creation of an 
entirely artificial reservoir (with a 
correspondingly large rise and fall) 
in a lesser known, but hitherto un- 
touched, valley of considerable natural 
beauty and archzological interest. 
The public, who you propose 
should bear the additional costs of 
this alternative, should know that 
they comprise a capital charge more 
than double that of the Ennerdale 
scheme, and an annual maintenance 
charge some ten times greater, and 
arise from the fact that the scheme 
would provide only one third of the 
water required by the Sellafield 
factory, and would need to be supple- 
mented by pumping works on the 
river Eden and artesian wells on the 
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site. All the water would then require 
purification treatment. In addition, a 
separate catchment scheme would 
have to be undertaken to meet the 
urgent domestic needs of the adjoining 
tural areas. 

The critical factor, however, is 

that of time. The Ennerdalescheme will 
take approximately two years to com- 
plete, the alternative five years. The 
Industrial concern for whom the bulk 
of the water is destined, and on whom 
hang so many local hopes of employ- 
ment, have stated that only if a water 
supply of the requisite purity is avail- 
able at a considerably earlier date 
than that offered by the alternative 
scheme will they site their factory in 
‘West Cumberland. 
___, Without desiring in any way to 
invite to Ennerdale such a scheme if it 
could be avoided, I must admit these 
8s sufficient reasons for the Minister's 
justification in finding “‘no practical 
alternative,” especially since, after 
careful and unbiased study of the 
Ennerdale proposals, I am of the 
confident opinion that, given co- 
operation between all 
concerned, a successful 
reconciliation of en- 
gineering necessities and 
natural appearances may 
be achieved.—R. F. 
Dickinson, Red How, 
Lamplugh, Workington, 
Cumberland. 


AN OLD- 
FASHIONED 
FIREPLACE 

Sir,—At Saltersgate, a 
lonely hamlet on the 
wild moorland between 
Pickering and Whitby, 
Yorkshire, stands an old 
inn which gave refuge 
to travellers in days 
when only primitive 
tracks intersected the 
waste of heather, and 
crossing the moor was 
a perilous adventure. A 
telic of those bad old 
days is preserved at the 
inn—the original open 
fireplace with old-fashioned iron 
kettles and pot-racks suspended above 
a turf fire which has been kept alight 
for nearly 200 years.—-C. F. Suaw, 2, 
Park Ravine, The Park, Nottingham. 


ROCK GRAVES IN 
LANCASHIRE 


S1x,—The accompanying photugraph 
shows the graves hewn out of the solid 
rock on Heysham Head, near Lan- 
caster, overlooking the little church of 
St. Peter. Some of them are of even, 
rectangular shape, while others are 
shaped like a body. They are sup- 

to date back to Saxon times. 
At the head of one or two a square 
socket has been made tu hold an 
upright cross—R. Rawtinson, Rock 
Bank, Whaley Bridge, near Stockport. 





GRAVES ON HEYSHAM HEAD, NEAR LANCASTER 
Soe tether : Roch Graves in Lancashire 
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A MALE TEMPLE DEVOTEE IN CEYLON SHOULDERING A 

**KAVADY’"' AND PIERCED WITH A HOOK AND ARROWS. 

(Right) A WOMAN “KAVADY'-CARRIER KNEELING IN THE 
COURSE OF HER MARCH OF PENANCE 


See letter: 


RADWAY GRANGE AND 
SULGRAVE MANOR 
Sir,--With reference to the quarry of 
Elizabethan glass in Sulgrave Manor 
painted with the coat of arms of 
Washington and Light, referred to in 
recent issues, it seems to me that the 
charges described as cinquefoils are 

pierced mullets. 

lf they were cinquefoils, the arms 
would undoubtedly relate to Marcury 
or Mercury, Marary, St. Martney, St. 
Mercney or St. Mercury, as recorded 
in Papworth. On the ather hand, if 
they are pierced mullets the arms 
would belong to Helyar; or if a flory 
cross has been depicted in mistake for 
a cross moline (not so very different 
in appearance) the name would be 
Hilliard. But Papworth recordsa siiner 
cross for Helyar, not a golden one, sv 
that again a question of identity arises. 

Unfortunately I have no books o 
reference here that might enable me 
to carry the matter further, but per- 
haps other readers will be able to 
elucidate the mystery.—Gzo. H. 
Viner, Windrush, Heathfield, Sussex. 


SELF-TORTURE AS A 


PENANCE 
Sir,—In no other Hindu temple in 
Ceylon are penances undertaken 


with such severity as in the holy 
shrine at Kataragama in the south- 
eastern forest country. Among the 
ordeals undergone, usually as an 
atonement for sins, or in fulfilment of 
a vow, ate the acts of self-torture 
practised by the zcalous ‘ kavady’'- 
carriers, be they men or women. The 
“kavady” is a portable, arch-like 
contraption borne upright on the 
devotee’s shoulder. Made of bamboo, 
and shaped like a bow, it is decorated 
with coloured paper and flowers, 
tinsel of various colours and peacock 
umes, which are sacred to the temple 
Sod and which sway and flash with 
the carrier's “ possessed ‘" movements. 
Among the ‘‘kavady'"-carriers 
who went through severe penances at 
the Kataragama featival last year 
were the two devotees shown in my 
photographs, The man devotee 
depicted in the first photograph, apart 
from the hooks stuck in his back, 
which are not visible, has a silver 
arrow pierced through his cheeks, 
a hooded-cobra hook stuck in his 
nose, and smailer arrows driven into 
his chest and arms as he goes on his 
penitential way to the temple, makin; 
a frenzied along the crowd 
pe which leads to it. Drums and 
cantations accompany him in his 
ecstatic career. 


Women worshippers who shoulder : 


the ‘“‘kavady” as a penance do not 


Self-Toriure as a Penance 


usually subject themselves to painful 
self-torture by sticking hooks or 
prongs into their flesh. But the 
wothat shown in the other photograph 
is kneeling in the course of her march 
with hooks driven into her back and 
attached to a rein (seen behind), her 
cheeks thrust with a prong and her 
arms stabbed with arrows,—S. V. O. 
Somanaver, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


AN OLD LEAD CISTERN 
Six,—Your recently published photo- 
gtaph of the fine lead cistern at 
Tewkesbury prompts me to sond you 
an illustration of one dated 1672, which 
now stands against the wall of my 
house at South Petherton, Somerset. 
Tn the frieze round its top are figures 
picking apples, in grotesque attitudes, 
which suggests that it was originally 
a cider vat. 

It came from the. manor house at 
Bishops Hull, near Taunton, Somer- 
set. the home of the Farewells, who 





AT SOUTH PETHERTON, 
SOMERSET: A 17TH-CENTURY 
CISTERN 
See leiter: An Old Lead Cistern 


married into the Blake family and 
when they moved to a Blake property 
at South Petherton, brought the 
old jJead tank with them.—G, M. 
Biaxs, Old Bridge, South Petherion, 
Somerset. 


SPARROWS’ VANISHING 
TRICK 

S1x,—Sitting in a stationary gr 4 
& field of wheat last autumn, my wifo 
and I saw about thirty sparrows on 
a low hedge near by. Suddenly, with- 
out apparent reason, they all vanished, 
as by magic; not one had flown away. 
Lookii er along the hedge for 
other sparrows, I just caught sight of 
a sparrow-hawk. The sparrows had 
outwitted him by “sinking” into the 
hedge = double quick — We 
waited for developments, but not 
a bird stireed.—joun H. Vicxrss, 
Moorlands, Minchead, Somerset, 
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NEW BOOKS 


CROMWELL AND 
CHARLES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 





“Ti English Civil War is a rich 
hot-pot, with meat for every sort 
of palate. The profound con- 
stitutional changes that were among 
its consequences attract the factual 
historian ; the personal clash of Round- 
head and Cavalier attracts the 
romantic novelist who loves the 
“When did you last see your father?” 
element of the situation; and the 
writer who is interested in the spec- 
tacle of great characters shaping events 
and themselves shaped thereby cannot 
fail to find in Cromwell, Charles and 
some of the others protagonists as 
suggestive as any others in English 
history. 


It is this last aspect of the situa- 


fighting it out on the stage. ‘’To him, 
as to all dynamic characters, every 
action, natural and supernatural, was 
dramatic action. His enemies who 
called him an actor were, though they 
meant it as a synonym for hypocrite, 
defining more exactly than they 
knew.”’ 


Mr. Williamson sees Charles, on 
the other hand, as a man with no 
more than a sense of pageantry. “He 
was to sustain with increasing dignity 
his ordered place in a pattern, as in his 
boyhood he gravely participated in the 
formal masques at Court or the ritual 
pomp of the water procession from 
Richmond. But when the pattern was 
broken he was lost. Lacking Crom- 


















says MRS. ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY 


~ And that’s why Tangee 
Gay Red is starring on 
Hollywood’s smartest lips”? 


in Hollywood (where a girl’s 
face is her fortune) Gay Red, 
Tangee’s sensational new 
“Petal Finish” Lipstick 
is being acclaimed by 
the loveliest ladies. 
Wear Tangee too, and 
make your lips young, gay 
and appealing. 

In these exciting new 
colours— * Gay Red 
+* Medium Red * Theatrical 
Red and * Tangee Natural. 


st 


MRS, ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY 
as famous for per- 
sonal charm as her 
celebrated husband 
ts for brilliant 
acting. 


id 
USE TANGEE AND SEE HOW BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN BE 
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CHARLES AND CROMWELL. By Hugh Ross Williamson 
(Duckworth, 15s.) 


FROM MY LIBRARY WALLS, By William Dana Orcutt 
(John Murray, 12s. 6d.) 


WHEN THE GOING WAS GOOD. By Evelyn Waugh 
(Duckworth, 15s.) 
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tion that particularly appeals to Mr. 
Hugh Ross Williamson. He is the 
author of George Villiers, First Duke of 
Buckingham and of john Hampden. 
His new book, Charles and Cromwell 
{Duckworth, 15s.), completes the 
trilogy. He sees the matter as having 
“ something of the sweep and intensity 
of a Greek tragedy.” Buckingham 
dies by an assassin’s hand, and Eliot's 
influence was behind the blow. Charles 
killed Eliot. John Hampden, Eliot's 
friend, ‘‘nerved and directed the early 
years of the Civil War.’’ He was 
killed, and Charies knighted the man 
who had brought it about. “But 
Hampden, too, left one who looked to 
him for leadership and inspiration— 
Oliver Cromwell. And Cromwell, 
finally, killed the King.” 

That is the pattern of the trilogy; 
and the author approaches the task in 
the belief that history, to which so 
many definitions have been applied, is 
“the interaction of character. It is 
the people that matter, and the prin- 
ciples are important only as far as they 
further an understanding of the people, 
One might have fought for either 
Charles or Cromweil; but if it had been 
a matter of fighting for the Divine 
Right of Kings or for the Principle of 
Toleration, one would have absented 
oneself from Naseby and got on with 
the haymaking.”’ 


CROMWELL THE ACTOR 


Faithful to this intention, Mr. 
Williamson is careful to make clear 
not only the things that Charles and 
Cromwell cared for, but what it was in 
them that made them care for certain 
things and act in certain ways. In 
Cromwell, the author thinks it was a 
sense of the dramatic, instilled into 
him by his old schoolmaster, Dr. 
Beard. This applied to his religion, as 
to everything else. Religion, to him, 
was an intensely dramatic affair, with 
himself, God and the forces of evil 


well's key to the understanding of 
action, every move he made was 
infallibly false.”’ 

These were the two whom fate 
brought up to play the pieces in those 
pregnant moves; and that they were 
themselves the pieces makes the situa- 
tion one of absorbing interest. The 
soigné five-foot King, advancing 
towards the scaffold with the grave 
paces of a pavane; the rongh-and- 
ready cavalryman, the “conservative 
authoritarian,” who, ‘if he had no 
ultimate objective, had an unerring 
eye for the immediate problem” : 
these may seem to some an over- 
simplification, but, given the author's 
angle of approach, they help to build 
up his drama of character. 


PROPAGANDA OF THE DAY 


There is no need to explore 
ground already turned over by so 
many spades and passed through so 
many sieves. Let it only be said that 
Mr. Williamson's eye for humanity 
keeps the book always on a most 

able level. It is interesting to 
observe that ‘‘ propaganda” is no new 
thing. We find the King “put over” 
as the ‘‘Man of Sin” and his wife as 
“the Popish Brat of France,” and 
when it is necessary to incite the people 
with forged letters from the Queen to 
the King this is the propagandist’s 
notion of royal greeting : ‘‘ Moat royal 
and illustrious monarch of Great 
Britain, my great, my good and 
worthy liege, the most regal object of 
my loving heart, best affeetion and 
utmost endeavours." When, in fact, 
rome letters from the Queen to the 
King were captured, they were found 
to begin : "My dear Heart,"’ But the 
antics of propaganda writers, we may 
be sure, do not surprise one who bas 
studied human conduct as closely as 
Mr. Williamson has done. He has his 
own view of them and of politicians to 
boot : ‘No one expects veracity from 


a diplomat or probity from a politician. 

By definition, these vocations exclude 

those virtues.” 

LINK WITH THE GETTYSBURG 
SPEECH 


Mr, William Dana Orcutt is the 
head of a famous American university 
press. His book, From My Library 
Walls (John Murray, 12s. 6d.) makes 
it clear that he is an old man. The 
“jacket” tells us that he graduated 
from Harvard as long ago a8 1892, so 
that his birth could hardly be later 
than 1872, It is no surprise, therefore, 
that he can teil of such matters as 
meeting a man who heard Lincoln 
deliver the Gettysburg oration, The 
famous speech wasn’t thought much of 
at the time. “Secretary Seward 
remarked to the man sitting next to 
him : ‘He has made a failure, and I’m 
sorry for it. His speech is not equal to 
him.’"’ Mr. Orcutt says: “ With the 
exception of five newspapers, the 
American press entirely failed to 
recognise the greatness of the Address, 
and some even went so far as to 
criticise its political philosophy. It 
remained for the Edinburgh Review to 
recognise its greatness. .. . Then the 
American critics re-read the Address 
and were forced to revise their original 
estimate.” 


Most books written from a library 
would be from the library shelves, but 
this one, you note, is “ from my library 
walls.” Framed and bung upon the 
walls are photographs, autograph 
letters, corrected proofs (one by 
Kipling, most terse; “O.K. R.K."), 
and many other souvenirs of the 
author’s contacts with interesting 
people and places. It is from these 
that the chapters proceed. A glance 
at a face or 4 line of handwriting will 
set the author off, and the course is 
unpredictable. It may be Petrarch, 
or it may be E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
but, whichever it is, Mr, Orcutt may 
be relied on for complete sincerity. 
For an abbunding kindliness of spirit, 
too; and this sometimes tends to cloud 
his critical vision. One may doubt, 
for example, whether W. J. Locke 
produced “ wonderful characters that 
mustalwayslive in fiction,” or whether 
Oppenheim’s ‘vivid imagination” 
could “turn the might-have-been into 
literary reality.” 

A STORY OF BEERBOHM 
TREE “ 

Altogether, one feels happier with 
Mr, Orcutt when he is discussing old 
manuscripts and the craft of typo- 
graphy than when literary matters 
are his concern. But get him talking 
about such things as Petrarch’s con- 
tribution to scholarship, or his visits 
to the library of Monte Cassino, or the 
work done7jn an Italian “book hos- 
pital” where damaged precious 
volumes are nursed back to health, 
and he is well worth listening to. And 
so he is when he recalls his visits to 
Dickens's Kent or speaks with pride of 
his membership of the Garrick Club. 
From the Garrick he brings a story 
that ho calls classic, but which, J 
must confess, I had not heard before. 
It concerns a supper “given after 
Beerbohm Tree's premiére of Hamlet, 
Tree, particularly anxious to get 
Gilbert's expression as to his own 
acting in the chief réle, asked him 
point-blank : ‘What did you think of 
my interpretation of Hamlet?’ Gilbert, 
who was annoyed by Tree's insistence, 
replied: ‘This, my dear fellow, is 
exactly the opportunity to settle the 
controversy regarding Bacon and 
Shakespeare for all time. Whichever 
one turned in his grave is the true 
author,’”’ 
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It is such a good story that 
I forgive Mr. Orcutt for the dread- 
ful phrase: ‘the epochful effect of 
Kipling's writing on the creative 
literature of his period.” 

TRAVEL MEMORIES 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh, between 1929 
and 1935, wrote four travel books 
which are now out of print, and, he 
tells us, “will not be re-issued.”” Such 
resolution on the part of an author is 
unusual and Mr. Waugh has consented 
to mitigate the severity of his decision 
by picking and choosing here and there 
among the books and letting us have 
these pieces in one volume called 
When the Going Was Good (Duckworth, 
15s.). “In cutting them to their 
present shape, I have sought to leave 
& purely personal narrative in the hope 
that there still lingers round it some 
trace of vernal scent.” 

“T rejoice," he says,“ that I went 
when the going was good,” and readers 
will be grateful that something of the 
record is rescued from oblivion. For 
it is, of course, a record of conditions 
not likely ever to reappear. ‘‘Never 
again, I suppose, shall we land on 
foreign soil with a letter of credit and 
passport (itself the first faint shadow 
of the great cloud that envelops us) 
and feel the world wide open before 
us. . . . Some sort of Strength 
through Joy dopo-lavoro system may 
arise in selected areas; others, not 1, 
gifted with the art of pleasing public 
authorities may yet themselves dis- 
patched abroad to promote ‘Cultural 
Relations.’ .. . I shall not, by my own 
wish, be among them.” 

So here is a self-pleasing book 
which may therefore hope to please 
others : the Mediterranean, Abyssinia, 
Brazil, and much else. 


——_o——— 


LIFE IN HOSPITAL 


N From My Corner Bed (Chatersuon, 

7s, 6d.) the fruit of a protracted 
spell in hospital, Mr. Wilson Midgley 
suggests that the dread that fills many 
people on going into hospital would be 
to a large extent dispelled if they were 
given a welcoming letter setting out 
the why and wherefore of a patient's 
life. It is difficult to believe that any 
layman could read this book and not 
acquire a more balanced and confident 
outlook on hospital life. What in less 
sensitive hands might have been a 
bare chronicle of experiences and 
feelings has become a subtly woven 
picture in which humour balances 
pathos and both are controlled by an 
overriding sanity of Reedy The 
author dispels severa) illusions {among 
them that a mirror is an indispensable 
aid to shaving), voices strongly the 
almost universal criticism of hospital 
greens, and condemns the practice 
of putting children in the same wards 
as adults. For matrons, sisters, and 
nurses in general he has nothing but 
admiration; that there should be 
women ready to accept with a smiie 
the rigours of so exacting a profession 
seems to him, as to very many others, 
one of the supreme blessings in life. 

Jo KA. 





THE BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS 

VERYBODY who has ever seen it 

will welcome the return of the 
Bertram Mills circus to Olympia. It is 
a gay piece of the pre-war world that 
tugs especially hard at one’s affections 
in these austere days, and all that 
need be said about it is that it is as 
good as ever---8 first-rate entertain- 
tment and a miracle of organisation. 
Elephants, lions, horses and dogs that 
do everything but talk, a cyclist who 
rides upside down, high in the air, 
with his partner hanging from his 
mouth, gymnasts, clowns and jugglers 
all the familiar but never-staie 
ingredients are. there in generous 
measure. 








you need a new fire 
but. care of your old one, tor it may be a little 


while before you can buy a new Graham-Farish fire. 
Supplies are still very limited. This model is the ‘Swift’ 


fitted with polished aluminium reflector. 


GRAHAM-FARISH 


Portable Electric Fires 


Graham-Farish Ltd., Bromley, Kent. Branches at Perry Road, Park Row, 
Bristol 2, and 9 South King Street, Deansgate, Manchester, 
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THEY GAVE YEOMAN SERVICE 


No. 7 


-..SO THE MOUNTAINS 
YIELDED WHEAT 


In Dunkirk days, when starvation as 
well as invasion faced the Nation, 
Britain turned to the farmer for 
salvation. 

And our Yeomen answered the call. 
; The idle acres, the swamps, the 
commons, the hillsides and even the mountain tops 
were conquered by their indomitable will and forced to 
yield nearly 21 million extra tons as their share in our 
fight for food. 
It was land 
precious. 

So now, when our need for food 
is as great as ever, let us give 
thanks to our Yeomen for whom 
even the mountains yielded 
wheat. 





the war made 





Issued by Ford Motor Company Limited who take pride in their 
twenty-five years close association with British farmers and who pro- 
duced 94 per cent. of all wheeled tractors made in U.K. during the war. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 
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FARMING NOTES 


CHICK REARING 


an impending glut of grain 

which eutancee for us more 
ample supplies of cereal feeding-stuffs 
in the second half of this year, if not be- 
fore, it-is obviously sensible to begin 
now on achick-rearing programme that 
will enable poultry farmera to restore 
their laying flocks and produce fresh 
eggs here to replace the dried eggs 
that are costing us ao dear in dollars. 
Will Ministers have the foresight and 
the courage to provide the necessary 
rations? A smali beginning is now 
being made. Allowances so far this 
season have been all too skimpy to 
provide for more than bare replace. 
ments, and in my own case I felt that 
it is hardly worth rearing a small 
batch of chicks and I have preferred 
to wait hopefully for more generous 
rations that would enable me to do the 
job properly. Normally we rear half 
our chicks in November. This winter 
we have reared none. Yet all the 
pullets that can be reared are likely to 
be wanted, and are likely to be 
profitable by next autumn. 


Grain Supplies 
DESERT Britain's difficulty in 

getting all the wheat she needs 
from North America this month, 
there is evidently no shortage of 
grain in the United States or Canada. 
Indeed some relaxations in domestic 
restrictions in the use of grain, for 
instance by distillers and brewers, has 
been allowed and the United States 
President’s National Famine Emer- 
gency Committee formed to stimulate 
grain production for export has been 
told to stand by for the present. It is 
transport that is holding up export 
supplies. We need to know these facts 
because they seem to me to point to 
ample supplies of grain in the world 
after the 1947 harvest, if not immedi- 
ately. I am sure it is sound for farmers 
here to use every means they can to 
rear more chicks and more pigs. Then 
it will be livestock products and not 
grain or potatoes that Britain will 
need from home producers. 
Eighteen-year-olds 

ALL-UP arrangements now 

operating exempt from military 
service those who are turning eighteen 
years old and who have been in full- 
time agricultural employment for at 
least three months or who have started 
such employment within three months 
from the time they finished their whole- 
time general education. This means in 
effect that almost any lad who wants 
to avoid military service can take 
regular farm-work and have his call-up 
suspended. It is only suspension, and 
it may be that these young men will 
later on be required to do their 
military training. Their position is 
uncertain. Some farm-workers and 
farmers’ sons who have qualified auto- 
matically for suspension of call-up 
would prefer, if one day they will! have 
to do their military service, to get this 
over now. But they are not free agents, 
They are told that they must continue 
to work in agriculture. This applies to 
those, like the tractor driver, the 
milker and the general farm-worker, 
who are in the main agricultural occu- 
pations. Those in the subsidiary agri- 
cultural occupations, such as pigmen, 
poultry farmers, nurserymen and 
workers on fruit farms. may expect to 
be called up. The whole question is 
vague and unsatisfactory. The right 
course, while there is military con- 
scription, :j@ to require every young 
man to ierm this duty, but agri- 
culture, like the coal-mining and 
building industries, cannot ai at 
the moment to lose any young workers. 


Rearing for Beef 

M® WATSON JONES, who is one 
of Shropshire’s leading farmers, 

gave some interesting facts on the 

radio recently about his calf-rearing 


An inpes in America now is of 





methods, He prefers cross-bred calves 
bred from & Shorthorn cow with a 
Hereford bull. He can bay them in the 
west of Shropshire and the Welah 
Border at £4 to £5 each in July and 
August, and in the autumn y may 
cost him no more than £3 10s. The 
cows he uses are Herefords or Hereford 
Cross cows bought from the smal] hill 
farms. They are not young cows in 
prime, and they cost about £27 to £28 
each when freshly calved. He keeps 20 
such cows and wants them to rear 120 
calves a year. He does not breed from 
these cows. He puts three calves on 
them to suckle when they arrive, then 
two and one to finish. They are on the 
farm for twelve or thirteen months, 
and after the last calf they are dried off 
and some meat put on them either on 
the grass or in the stalls. The cows do 
not generally Jose money. They usually 
grade out well enough to gain at least 
21 on their buying price. Mr. Watson 
Jones emphasised nghtly that in calf- 
Tearing under any system it is the 
human element that is all-important. 
Each calf deserves and repays close 
attention especially in watching for the 
first signs of white scour and other 
troubles, Ata time when there is so 
much emphasis on breeding for the 
dairy it is good to hear of a first-class 
farmer like Mr, Watson Jones pursuing 
calf-rearing for beef and evidently 
making a success of the job. 


Mobile Repair Vans 

HAVE news of two more enter- 

prises started by ex-Service men, 
one in West Sussex, where a retired 
Navy captain is running a mobile 
workshop fitted entirely by himself and 
employing an ex-Service man. I am 
told that he already has a considerable 
amount of work and is specialising on 
the regular maintenance and overhaul 
of machinery, which he undertakes for 
farmers. The other is in Warwick- 
shire. The leading spirit in this was 
formerly a test pilot. He decided to 
put his engineering knowledge and 
experience of aircraft maintenance to 
use in providing an efficient farm 
maintenance service. He has fully 
equipped a van, turning it into a minia- 
ture workshop with acetylene welding, 
all necessary tools, a bench and vice, 
They do all minor repairs on the farm 
and major repairs at their works, 
where they carry on the norma! busi- 
ness of agricultural engincers. They 
have found that the mobile workshop 
has great advantages, particularly in 
the way of first-aid service at the busy 
times when machinery can be welded 
and repaired in the field. A monthly 
maintenance service is also run for 
which farmers pay an annual sub- 
scription to have all the machinery 
that they require serviced and in- 
spected, thus making sure that they 
have every machine in good order 
before they want to use it. There is 
also a tractor which the farmer can 
hire out when his own tractor is in 
the shop for overhaul. This stop-gap 


‘tractor has been idle for only three 
. days since business was started three 


months ago. 


January Threshing 

N his anxiety to obtain from home 

sources every possible bushel of 
wheat to fill the temporary gap in 
American supplies, the Minister of 
Food offera farmers tempting bait for 
wheat threshed in January. Almost 
any quality is to be accepted even if 
as much as half of the grains sprouted 
in the harvest field. ere is also a 
concession about the cost of condi- 


, tioning wheat. All we need now is 


some dry days to press on with the 
wheat ig, Which will solve one 
of the farmer's worries about the 
acceptability of his wheat and also 
help to fill the nation’s bread basket. 
But I am afraid that not all the ricks 
are yet in good enqugh condition to 
thresh cleanly. CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


HOLD ON 


FORCES’ 
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Sutton’s Seeds 


4,000 SQ. MILES 


Forces held extensive areas of 

Jand in various parts of the 
country, and their total holding now 
exceeds 1,100,000 acres. In addition 
they retain rights of user over I 500,000 
acres, This makes a grand total of 4.062 
square miles, One of the impediments 
toearly derequisition of part of the land 
is the time that is necessarily taken to 
clear it of obstructions and live shells. 
Estimates of the area on which this 
work is needed range round 750,000 
acres, Judging from clearances already 
completed the land is left in a deplor- 
able condition, and it will probably be 
yeara before it can be fit for agriculture 
or public use and enjoyment. 


CONCRETED AREAS 

T is questionable whether it willever 

be practicable to make any use 
of heavily concreted areas. The work 
of removing the concrete would be 
difficult and costly, and, wherever 
it was moved to, the broken concrete 
would take up much room and be 
an eyesore, as well as a nuisance in 
other ways, for example, as a breed- 
ing-place for rats and other vermin. 
Moreover, if the concrete were re- 
moved the underlying soil would 
usually be useless for cultivation. 
Altogether it would seem as if these 
virtually irrecoverable bits of land 
should be bought at a fair price by the 
State, the basis of valuation being 
what the land was worth in any oi, 
aay, the five years preceding the war, 
not merely an arbitrarily conjectural 
figure as at some date in 1939. 

It is time that the concept of 
property valuation:at a selected date, 
which happened to be one of depres- 
sion because of fear of a war, waa 
dropped and a fairer system sub- 
stituted. Real estate of every type 
is bearing immense burdens, and its 
owners oight to be fully compensated 
for depreciation duo to its war-time use. 


FINANCE OF FLATS 

HE details of a modern block of 

flats near Albert Road, Regent's 
Park, offered by auction recently 
include a summary of the out- 
goings. The gross rents are £8,916, 
and the ground rents from 1935 for 
99 years are £1,450 a year. Many of 
the flats are requisitioned. Tenants 
are responsible for the interior r¢ i 
The outgoings include rates, £1,662; 
wages of cleaners, £376; electricity 
(stair lighting, power for lifts) and hire 
of apparatus, £831; hire of refriger~ 
ators, £268; insurance, £135; cleaning 
materials, £20; garden expenses, £60; 
and maintenance of lifts, 295. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE 
GHESS 

I baer CHESHAM has sold Black-~ 

well , in the beautiful country 
near Chesham, Buckinghamshire. The 
Chess, which provides excellent trout 
fishing, flows through the 27 acres, 
Measrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
effected the sale. They have gold also 
No, 2, Eastern Terrace, Brighton, a 
Regency house overlooking the sea, 
for £11,400; a Kensington freehold, 
No, 33, Queen’s Gate; and, to Total. 
isators, Limited (for whom Messrs. 
Garland-Smith and Co. acted), No. 93, 
Park Street, Mayfair. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury is shortly 
selling part of his Oxton estate, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, through Messrs. 
Lofts and Warher. Clavering Hall, 
650 acres, at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
aaa been sold for £20,000, through 
Mesers. Hampton and Sons. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BROWNING’S HOME 
S «a child ionree Barrett 

Browning at Hove End, 
near Ledbury, Herefordshire. Tho 
ettate of 647 acres has been sold for 


B=. the 1939-45 war the 


£31,500. For Commander P. R. Peily, 
DS.0., R.N., Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff have accepted an offer of 
£6,250 for the Hampstead freehaid, 
No. 14, Crediton Hill. They have also 
sold The Old Hall, Wing, Rutland, 
the home of the late Mr. C. R. 
Marriott, K.C., Recorder of North- 
ampton. 

Wilton Lodge, a freehold of 
almost 4 acres, three miles from 
Barnby Moor Kennels, near Retford, 
Nottinghamshire, has realised £11,000, 
under the hammer of Messrs. Henry 
Spencer and Sons. Shipton Court, an 
Elizabethan house (described in 
Country Lire of February 3, 1900) 
at Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxford- 
shire, is for sale with 60 or 470 acres, 
by Mesars. John D. Wood and Co. 


OFFICIAL OBSTACLES TO 
BUILDING 
UCH of the annual report of 
Messrs. Fox and Sons is devoted 
to a protest against the paralysis of 
private effort in building and re- 
building. The firm states that ‘small 
builders are being put out of business 
and that unemployment is conse- 
quently increasing. Before 1939 small 
houses were being provided by small 
firms at the rate of over 200,000 a 
year, whereas only 20,615 were con- 
structed in the nineteen months 
ending on October 31 last. 

‘In our opinion,” say Messrs. Fox 
and Sons, ‘two essentials are neces- 
sary in order to put the building 
industry on a sound footing and to 
produce the houses that are so urgently 
required : (1) Alow local authorities 
to grant licences to private builders 
without taking into account how many 
houses have been built by the local 
authorities. . . . (2) Increase the con- 
trolled selling price to at least £1,600 
to £1,700, This is not an unreasonable 
demand when local authorities have 
proved that it is not possible to build 
houses at the lower price when taking 
into consideration the cost of sites, 
roads and services. In regard to 
building land, there has been little 
demand for the more expensive or 
larger plots when there is little possi- 
bility of building for some years to 
come. Landlords ate in a very unfair 
position and, in view of the present 
conditions, they should certainly be 
allowed to increase rentals to a reason- 
able extent to reimburse them for the 
added cost of repairs and other 
outgoings.” 

COAST TRANSACTIONS 
DD ken the year we have,” 

Messrs. Fox and Sons state, 
"gold 1,026 houses, mainly residential, 
in many parts of the south and west 
coasts. We have held 125 property 
auctions of estates, residential pro- 
perties, investments and hotels, and in 
all we have offered 553 lots, selling 
495 lots or 95 per cent. of the number 
offered, and £1,547,698 was realised 
under the hammer.” 

Referring to Southampton the 
firm says; ‘It is a great shame that 
the re-development of the town is 
being so long delayed. As in London, 
hardly a. bammer is ringing any- 
where in re-building, Is this really 
necessary? Unless some means can 
be found of dealing more expeditiously 
with the re-development and re- 
building of this area, we fear that 
much of the shopping value will be 
Jost. Should the application of the 
Southampton Corporation for com- 
pal urchasing powers, now before 
the Minister, be successful, we con- 
sider that the appointment of a 
development officer with powers to act 
without constant reference to com- 
mittees is the only way in which 
satisfactory rehabilitation can be 
carried out.” ARBITER. 
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read all about them in these leaflets 


They’re made from reinforced concrete 
—by Marley. Dutch Bars, Cowsheds, 
Implement and Store Sheds, Cattle 
Yards, Mangers and Troughs—all these 
can be supplied in the correct size to 
provide the amount of accommodation 
you require, Once erected, Marley 
buildings last indefinitely and do not 
involve you in maintenance costs. A 
postcard, will bring you a descriptive 
leaflet. Please state the type and size of 
building in which you are interested. 


MARLEY rarm Buildings 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. Head Osfice: London Rocd, Riverhead, Sevenooks, Kent 
Tele: Sevenoaks 2251. _ Scottish Office? Codder, Bishapbriggs, . 2 Bishopbrigas 415. 
Fe! val ends 2251. an tie Offices Coddar, shopbriess neor Glasgow. Tele Bishopbriges 415. 
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WINTER 
WEDDING 


HE long wedding-dress is rapidly replacing the 

short, to the joy of everyone, and this in spite 

of coupons. Rich silks are being woven in this 
country again, brocades and lamés imported from 
France, while so many brides have had golden saris 
or lengths of gold and silver brocade sent them from 
the East that the gleaming golden and silver brides 
are as common as the classic white. 

Bride dresses in the stiff silks, the slipper satins, 
moirés, brocades, are cut with a tight plain bodice 
and a wide circular or gathered skirt that catches 
all the sheen and lustre of the fabric. Necklines are 
generally plain, often high and circling the throat, 
when they are edged with a collar of pearls, or cut 
away to a square, heart or wedge shape and worn 
with a single string of pearls. Sleeves are long and 
tight, or puffed like a Holbein portrait. The dresses 
just skim the ground and bell out at the back. They 
are picture dresses in every sense of the word, worn 
with Juliet caps of the silk latticed with pearls, with 
diamond tiaras or tiaras of flowers, or with the tra- 
ditional halo of orange blossom. 

The softer weaves, the lamés, moss crépes, lace, 
georgette, and the few rare velvets, are slender, 
moulded frocks draped over the hips with ruched 
sleeves that end just below the elbow, or gauged 
to a front panel and dipping to a low V neckline. 

(Continued on page 154) 


In London—white and 
silver brocade in a pat- 
tern of tiny flowers and 
leaves, a wide skirt, a 
round décolletage. Three 
tulle frills fan out to a 
wide train from the 
shoulders. Delanghe 


(Left) In Paris—white 
velours braided with white 
soutache on the tailored 
jacket, 2 short tulle veil 
and a bonnet. Raphael 


(Right) Winter wedding 

pearl white, 

and silver, the 

candles deep pink. 
Constance Spry 
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Knitting instructi : 

iz the fyi eTuctions are Riven 
leaflet No. Mizas, praaetgbe 
aiegiet, Wool ‘shop, or if any 
a Panty in obtaining wend Sd. 
Ri ope: 34 Cannon Street, 












“T prefer 


their clothes 


are so 
beautifully 
tailored ” 







(Spun by Briggs at Back Mille, Clayton, Yorks.) 
WM. BRIGGS & CO. LTD. 
34 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 4 
The Home of Penelope Troced Needlework and Briggs Transfers 


WOMEN’S SHOP. 
FIRST FLOOR 


AQUASCUTUM LTD., 100 REGENT STREET, W.1 REG 4114 


Aquascutum Clothes are also available in your town 


















famous for 
FINE 
LINENS 


: * 


LINEN HALL, REGENT STREET. LONDON 
Also at Belfest ond Liverpeod! 
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These are the dresses for 
the head-dresses that are 
a twist of silk or gold 
lamé making a coronet 
with a cluster of flowers, 
stephanotia or orange 
blossom, or a truss of 
white lilac, over each ear. 
Soft “creamy satins are 
charming, made with full 
gathered skirts and a prim 
Victorian bodice, the skirts 
padded over the hips. The 
round bouquet in a holder, 
snowdrops, _ lilies - of - the- 
valley, white carnations, 
or roses are the prettiest 
accessories with this 
romantic type of dress. 
Trailing sheaves, carried 
in the crook of the arm 
are fashionable for the 
brocades and the slender 
sheath dresses. 

The more tailored 
bride dress is made in 
ottoman silk, in snow- 
white velours, in cut vel- 
vet, and it resembles the 
fashionable dinner ensembles of dress and jacket. It is usually em- 
broidered with pearl or diamanté or braid on jacket and an the low 
décolleté of the dress, and is worn with a bonnet of white violets or 
a pillbox of white carnations and a short full white tulle veil ending 
at waist level. 





The latest cuiffures show hair as 


t 

LOT of detail and a certain exuberance manifests itself at the 

back of ull these bride dresses. Molyneux catches up his silver and 
white brocade into a butterfly bustle. The: full tulle train made by 
Angele Delanghe for a New Year bride was composed of three fluted 
ruffles that fanned out one above. another and fell cascading to the 
ground. Note how the white velours from Paris we have photographed 
has its slim skirt broken by a triangular godct in the back. A silver 
bride had her shimmering full dress of fragile lace mounted over 
palest pink, which gave a wonderful opalescent effect. Angcle Delanghe 
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make it, braided or coiled on the nape of the neck. 


appliquéd the lace to form 
a band edging the long 
train in white net. A full 
white tulle face veil was 
attached to her tiara. The 
bridesmaids’ dresses were 
white tulle, the skirts as 
full as they could be, the 
bodices ruched, the short 
sleeves one immense puff 
of tulle. An ivory satin, 
almost as wide-skirted as 
a crinoline, had a low cut 
square décolletage, long 
tight sleeves, a snowdrop 
bouquet, an old lace veil, 
and the bride wore a white 
ermine pelerine to the 
church. 

For going away, the 
ensemble in wool reigns 
almost unchallenged—the 
bride finds it the most 
useful item on which to 
concentrate her coupons. 
This ensemble is either a 
long coat over a dress, or 
a jacket and dress, some- 
times matching absolutely 
in two weights of the same material, more often in one of the striped 
and plain toning fabrics. Raisin browns, glowing peacock blue, aqua- 
marine blue, are favourite colours and the dresses are made with plain 
necklines and exuberant fullness in the front of the skirts, 

The scarcity of flowers and the amount of decorative paper and 
plastics available has set the florists thinking to some purpose. Constance 
Spry has enchanting decorations that will make a January wedding as 
pretty as a June one. She shows branching candelabras, white 
and glistening, with a bunch of roses tied on the end of each 
branch with frosted transparent ribbons each holding a white candle. 
Sometimes, the candles are pale pink and the candelabra are massed 
with waxen or plastic flowers tinted pale pink and white. For the 
table, there are bouquets to lay in the centre or in a silver dish, each in 
a stifi silver Victorian frill, white paper carnations tipped with gold or 
silver lying on a transparent bed. P. Joyce Ruynowps, 





smooth and slock as brushing can 
Raymond 





CROSSWORD No. 885 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
“Crossword No. 





‘in a closed envelope) must reach 
-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


Eixciatn. es 


THE WEEK END— 
once denounced by go- 
getters and moralists 
alike is now approved 
even by the efficiency 
experts. Only one 
amendment is now ne- 
cessary —that it should 
begin on Thursday and 
end on Wednesday, #0 a 
that, to the accom- 
paniment of Balkan 
Sobranie, slavery may 
finally be abolished 
and merit get the holi- 


a RF 


Let eA 
OM eae 


T2, 3 ere 


appeared in the iseue of January 





firat post on Thuraday, January 16, 
Notz.~—-This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








ROLUTION TO No. 986. Tis winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


ACROSS: 
1, Where a writer should be able to earn at 
least his bread (4, 6) 
6, It is not meant for horses in the collar (4) 
9. How refreshing it is under the rose ! (10) 
10. Language in which the 23 is hesitantly 
replying? (4) 
12. What a first-class leg"should be (6) 
13. “The spacious ——- on high.”—Addisom (9) 
14. Attempts and scores (5) 
18. Material for the angler (8) 
20 and 21, Handy for inky schoolboys (11) 
25. Rescued lady or dead man transformed (9} 
26, Father must be outside and sometimes inside 
the zoo (5) 
27, The player retires (4) 
28, There are 501 in agreement not to agree (10) 
29, Loose ends (4) 
30. It is all a matter of order (10) 
DOWN 
1, Source from which inflation talk might be 
expected to come? (6) 
2, More land (6) 
3. Useful in effecting a shake-out (5) 
4. Snubbed (8) 
5, Not a sawed-up fort to find a tree in (8) 
7, What Dartmoor yields in full presumably in 
a wet year'(R) 
8 end 24, Despair inhabited it (9, 6) 
11. No goal (anagr.) (6) 
15. He need not be a parson at Lincoln (8) 
17. It is clear, father goes up, and perhaps another 
father goes down (8) 
18, This will not leave a clean sheet (8) 
19, Its rollers are perpetually breaking (8) 
22, French duty (6! : 
23, He can feel at home_in either herniaphere (6) 
24, See 8, 
26. “My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was 
the —.""—Byron (5) 






Country Lirn, 
ot Jater than the 


947. 


B85. 


London, W.C. 


The winner of Crossword No. 882 is 
Mrs. S. C. Dumbreck, 
184, Berkele: , 


Place, 
wil be eenninesd der! weet. ‘Wimbledon, §.W.19. 


S.—1, Round shoulders; Stupor; 9, Senator; 12, Ahab; 
iy sere Kedge; 16 illest ty Oca: 18, Four sons;20, Elder: The winner of Crossword No. 883 is 
23, Excursions; 24, Gore; 26, Overbid; 27, Thames; 48, Dean and chapter. Mra. J.C, W. Geex, 
‘ DOWN.—2, Outward; 3, Nape; 4, Scribe; 5, Obstacle; 6, Long drives; » J.C, W. Seex, A ; 
sath! 7, Strawberries; 10, Talon; 11, Back of beyond; 14, Bessarabia; 16, Ass; Ascott, Shipston-on-Stour. 
: 14, Unrainded; 18, Uncle; 31, Diocese; 22, Snatch; 23, Lamp, Warwickshire. 
CompiTioxd OF AND SUPPLY} This periodical ts sold fe ths tacwing conditions, namely, Chat t chal wit ‘the written ocasent of the Tiel: = 
of of ‘full retadl peise of 1/8 and nob 10-4014, ry 
ee a re ree TenapeMcae cea ate rs ae seas cies 
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aicolly 


of Kegent Street 


Suit in Corn Colour 
frieze, Jacket has a 
New pocket cut in 
one with side panel. 
Skirt with two 
inverted pleats in / 


front & one 20 / 
centre back @UGna, ¢ 


Hatin $ 
Brown 6 16 6 


114-120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


H 7. Nuvolt & Co. Lid. 





From the 


Album 


This is DAVID 


To see this tine looking, boisterous handful of 
health, you would hardly credit the constant 
anxieties of hig first few weeks. But right from 
the start, Davicl has had the comfort and protection 
of Chilprufe Pure Wool. : 

For those who are Icss fortunate (there just isn’t 
enough Chilprufe to go round, we know) there is a 


really first-class substitute in Chilprufe “ Utility.” . 


Made in the same tradition of craftsmanship, 
cut and finish, Chilprufe “ Utility” is a very 
good ‘next best.” 


Chi prute 


Re 
‘ for) CHILDREN 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardigans, 
Kuster Suits for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, Prom 
Toys and Man-Tailored Coats for Children. 
Supplied only through Chilprufe Agents, 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 





















(REG@eot 1861) 


Chilprufe 


1947 


10, 


188 


A smooth and beautiful skin is the reward 


of care. 


The woman who takes pride in 


her skin knows that the gentle Cyclax 


Saton Treatment is an essential part of 


her foveliness. 


THE CYCLAX SALON * 


Mirage in the 
Man's Shop 
= 


Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
customer, “what is that I see floating 
through the air — so handsome, so 
colourful, so desirable? ” 


“Oh, that, Sir?” said the outfitter, 
“ That’s a mirage.” 


“ But, great coupons!" cried the 
fascinated customer, “those are 
*Viyella* Pyjamas! Look at the 


engaging pattern! Look at that dis- 
tinctive design! Why, I can almost 
feel that unmistakable * Viyella’” 
texture! It can’t be a mirage — it 
must be real!” 


“ It can, and it mustn’t,” replied the 
outfitter sadly. ‘* Because you sec, 
there are no ‘ Viyella ’ Pyjamas yet. 
‘The mirage which has so moved you, 





58 SOUTH MOULTON STREET, Wii - 


MAYEAIR 0954 








be Sy 


Sir, is one which is becoming in- 
creasingly common among gentle. 
men who yearn sincerely for the 
return of ' Viyella ’. It is diagnosec 
as Wishful! Thought-Projection.” 


“ And is there no cure for it?” 


“Only the reappearance of ‘Viyella,” 
said the outfitter, wistfully. 





They'll all be back 
to brighten your wardrobe 
as soun as possible, 





wOUNGR » LIFe-JANUAS-Y, 30, f38. 


RULE FOR 


“TAKE A TEASPOONFUL. 
GF BOYRIL AND | 


Flavour with BOVRIL 


ved vias 








AUCTIONS 
ANtiavs OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees Private Own: 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Houtohold Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, étc., at the weokly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, BON & NEALE. 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

1793), (Bales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Maytair 2444, Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday, __ 
‘R, HARMER, 
* PHILATELIO AUCTIONEER AND VALUER, 
Established over 50 years 
90-42, NEW BOND STREBT, LONDON, W.) 

will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 

JANUARY 2. 21.—A Valuable British Empire 
Collection offered intact, and rarities and selec- 
tions of many Empire countries, including a 
Collection of Great Britain, offared by order of 
H. G. Whitmore, Exq,, of Edenbridge. 

JANUARY 27, 38,.--A fino British Empire Colleo- 
tion, offered by order of A. Bradshaw, Eaq,, of 
Leominster, with asnoclated properties of other 
owners. 

FEBRUARY 3, 4.-AN UNUSUALLY FINE 
GENERAL CULLECTION, offered by direction 
of Lloyds Bank, Ltd.,and C, L. V. Walker, Eac., 
Executora of the late William Josser Cooper, 
Beq., of Ivybridge, Devon, and a BRITISH 
EMPIRE COLLECTION. offered by order of 
Ut.-Wolonel T. Stanley Harrison, of Tittensor. 
Staffs., with associated properties of other 
owners, including a SPECIALISED COLLEC- 
TION OF MALTA. 

FEBRUARY 10, 11.—THE “BEN GOODFELLOW" 
OOLLECTIONS—the famous Collection of 
Re-entries and very fine Collections of Canada, 
Oaps of Good Hope, Iran, Malta, Newfoundland 
Die Proofs. Queensland, South Australia. 
Wrraite Bettlemente and Dependencies with 
other Empire and Foreign Selections; also 
& Belection of oholce Books from the Library, 

Catalogues 6d. cach sale (February 10/11, 1’ each). 

post free. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
met 2/- per ling (Minimum 8 Hines) Box Fee 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ARRY ROY Orchestras will solve your prob- 
lem if you are requiring a BAND. Dances. 
Functions, otc.—Whi. 203!._1, Norris Street, W.t, 
[MitaTion JEWELLERY, Pearls. Paste 
Brooches, Citps, etc, Also real, purchased for 
oash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
7, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
VORY. Best prices paid for Elephant Tusks and 
Rhinoceros Horns.—PUDDEFOOT. BOWERS 
AND SIMONETT, LTD., 162-172, Kennington Lane, 
EWELLERY VALUED for Purchase, Probate 
or Insurance by CARTIER, LTD.. 17%, New 
Bod Street, London, W.I. 
Just RUM meana anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaicr meana ¢verything. 
‘TD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
‘ATY AND HELENA ZUGHAFT'S firet post- 
war Catalogue is now ready, post fres on 
request, Full of bright ideas for stepping aut in 
something now. Attractive Blouses and piquant 
Fal-lals for Festive Occasions.-i2a. Lowndex 
Street, 8.W,1. Sloane 2015 
"NICKERBOCKER BREEOHES for shooting, 
otc. Old austomers can be supplied with 
renewals without coming to London. New cus- 
tomers invited to try thone excellent and practical 
garments, Sel{-measure form supplied. Cus 
tomers’ own materials also acospted.—THOMAS 
AND SONB, 5, Csrlon Place, W.1 
[Ace "BRASSIERES made promptiy to order. 
Good uplift style. All sizes up to 40 inches. 
BOR OD 
RESURFACED AND  POLISHE! 
including wood-block and strip-floors—a ser- 
vice for Country Houses, Hotels, Colleges, Bali- 
Tooms, etc, Latest machine method; personal 
supervision; estimates frec. ‘Phone CUNningham 
1005, or write DAVIS PARQUET RESURFACING. 
LTD.. 1! Court, London, N. 


















































G¥. 6, BONHAM & SONS, Lid. established 
* 1783) hold Sales by Auction every Tuertay 
and Thursday at 11 o'clock of Antique and Madorn 
Household Furniture. Stlvor Plate. Porcelaln, 
Ohing, Objets d'Art, Carpetx and miscollanea, ut 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls. 
29-217 and aera Mnightabelige, SW. Tel: 
Ken, 2902, 4687, 4888. 





PERSONAL te 
RTIST, Exhibitor, R.A., who has beon very 
sucosasful with portraita painted from photo- 
xtaphs can accept a fow commianinns. Foo 50 gns.. 
‘ar from life, 100 gna.—Box 82. _ SB ee 
H. M. JOAD on National Parks. Righyp! on 
'* Riding in Yorkshire in 7th Countrymoer.~- 
From bookedllers ar direct: 68, Frith Streat. 
W.1_(2M1 post free). oes e 
Conane ‘TO LONDON? Bx-R.A.F. officer will 
plan your visit, book hotels, theatran, escort 
dinner, dances. Car avallable.—-Box 12, 
MISCELLANEOUS 























T= AL. TRADING CQ. IR), 
LTD, (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273, hus a large stook of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC, 
ALL MOTORISTS, The Motorist's ‘Trips 
Record Book, 1/6 port free.--CRINALL, 10, 
Roya) Arnade. Boscomhe, Hants 
YPING. M&B.. etc. typed neatly and accurate- 
ly, All orders promptly executed.—MISS 
HUGHES, 3), Selborne Road, Iford. 
WARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaption of Customers’ 
Own Carpets, Oxford Street, W.1. 


GARDENING 


LUE HYDRANGEAS, efx distinctive shades, 

strong plants for tubs or garden, 4/0; smal? 
planta, 9/6. Rooted cuttings, 1/6. Colourant. 1/- 
pkt. Leafist 24d. Carriage free over £1.—INGLF- 
TON WOON, Bt, Radigund’s Abbey, Dover. 























ASOT. BERKS 


ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 

Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 

Perfect golfing contre, four excellent courses 
‘Bear; all modern amenities, 

Oniy 25 miles from London. Telephone: Ascot 
878.—-L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. 
Bpvan. uyFORD DOWN HOTEL. Very well 

sheltered in 11 acres grounds with loveliest 


view tn Bude. Petfestion in comfort, Central 














heating. Rooms with private bath, Own farm. 

From$ ens. Licensed, Tel. 233, : 

BeRNsaLe YORKBHIRE 
FELL HOTEL 


First-class comfort amidst beautiful surround- 
ings, ind c. running water in all bedrooms. 
‘Telephone No.: Burneall 200. _ 
RNISH RIVIERA. Somerdale House. Pal- 
mouth, offers ideal winter accommodation at 
reduced terms, Every bedroom has h. and c., 
electric fire, and telephone. Excellent situation. 
close to shops, bridge club. etc. Long stays 
speoislly catered for. Pleass write for brochu: 
UNTRY LOVERS should stay et Pent Ridal 
Hail in the Vale of Italy. near Abordovey, 
Wales, Magnificent sconory. Mildest of climates. 
fea and mountain alr. Comfort and cosiness. 
Liberal table. Shooting, fishing, riding, bridge 
and billiards. Book now for autumn and winter. 
From 6 gns. per_woek. x: 
FASTBOURNE. “SEAViiw HOTEL. 
You onan pay lean olsowhere, but you will not 
fare better, for at this Hotel on the front and in 
the front rank, the aim of the Directora! 
proviajon of the best. Consequently the 
has becomo famed for Sts Catering, Cellar. Com- 
fort and Courtesy.—Telephone: Eastbourne 470 


























. Park 

Rise. Cuisine and comfort specia)ities. Datiy 
or residential, CRO. 1684, Brochures uvailable 
Come and be spottt? 

EAPS of good food. Breakfaxt in bed. Tele- 

phone and self-controlied wireless by your 
bedside. And according to your whims. resident. 
orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge. putting, cocktail 
lounga—or just relaxation in our sun lounge.— 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Bares Kenneth Drew, 
General Manager. : Bidmouth 961. 


OM. Glen tie Hotel, Maughold, near 
* Ramsey. H. and ¢. contral heating, olectric. 
Licensed and residential. 
JERSEY. LINDRIDGE HALL HoTHL. Upper 
Kings Cliff, Elovated posttlon facing south. 
H, and c. in bedrooms. Excellent culaine. 
Rrown produce, Near centre St. Heller. 
eurly, 
EWPORT HOUSE HOTEL. NEWPORT. “Co. 
MAYO. Standing in sheltered park at en- 
trance to Clew Hay, Completely modernised, 
Open all year. Excellont preserved rough shoot- 
ing, Salmon, trout and sea-fishing. Terms: Miax 
WALSH, Manageress, Tel.: Newport (Mayo) 12, 














Own 
Book 

















RE you interested in evidence of survival 
after death? Evidence of Survival may 
be found to-day. Help in study 1s offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 84. 
for booklet for inguirers, 16, Queenabury Piace, 
London, 8.W,7. 
ARTHUR CHURCHILL. LTD., tho first and 
Still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of ull ages and all 
countries. Large and small coltections designed 
or tmproy to sutt all purposos. Rapectally 
good prices ure offered for out-of-the-way spec! 
mons, but the Company 1a a ready buyer of aty 
old glass in good condition, Marylebone 
High Btreot, W.1. Welbeck 6562, 
A VANT GALLERIES, LTD., will pay best prices 
for fine quality second-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or call at, 169/173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. W.1, or phone RUSTON 4667. 
Avo FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafieta which also tell how to 
Kil] domeatio animals and poultry humanly, with 
notes on other slaughter methods,—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL. 49, Tragunter Ri S.W.10. 
‘OOKS, Send stamp for Broond-hand Book 
Lint, State your requirementa.—A. TON- 
JLINS, 25, Atheletan Koad. Bournemouth. * 
LEANING, Carpots and upholstered furniture 
Cleaned tn your own home; hand-shampoo 
method: all articles undergo scientific 1,D.T. 
de-mothing, Skilled aperatives; setimates (roo: 
ohatwes moderate. An ideal service for country 
houses, fats, hotels, restauranta, etc.—Phone 
OUNnIngham 9305/6, or write: DAVIS CARPET 
AND UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, Grove Hall 
Court, London, N.W.8. : 
RY ROT oontrol is a highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Commult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LIMITED, Win- 
ster, Mycotoeiats and Entomoloaiats, 
UGENIE DESCOURTE. Haute 
Mount Btreet, W.1. Grarvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Parix, Orders takon promptly 
exeouted, _ 
VERY FLY TAUGHT in five lessons, 



































Btart 
filling your fly box now and enaura better 
wport next sosson.—Partioulara of individual 
tuition tn casting and fly dresatng from J. G. 
LYNDE, 45, Hamlet Court. London, W.€. Tol.: 


RIVorside 1686. : Peer 
GENEALOGIST id Reoord Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Nert of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A, W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl's Court Road, 
Landon, 8.W.5. 8.W.5. 

















RAIN DRIB DRIERS ‘AND STORAGE PLANT. We 
ete Manufacturers of Grain Driers, Pneu- 
matic Conveying and Storage equipment. If you 
have @ project in mind for next season, why not let 
“ALDERSLEY" Enqinsers pli 
‘Write for details, ALDE! 
00., LTD., Tettenhall. staffa. A 
F you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIBR POLICY consult Messrs. H, E. FOSTER 
AND ORANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors. 
8, Poultry, London. 5.C. whose periodical 
Auction Sales have Deon accepted for over s 
century as being the bast medium, 

















‘ON TOP-DRESSING Curriage Drives and Gar- 
6en Paths, ate. The Celebrated Breedon Self- 
Setting Red Footpath Gravel.—Apply: BREEDON 
AND CLOUD HILL LIME WORKK. LT'D..Breedon- 
on-the-Hili, neat Dorby. 
'REE-STRAWBERRY. Unusual plant bearing 
crops of large red fruita every year. Vory 
nardy and unaffected by frost. Excellent for jam. 
Order now for spring delivery. Price 20’- dozen. 
J. MACGREGOR. F. Dept. 21 


LIVESTOCK 


For SALE, Pedigree Yellow Labrador Puppies. 
H. TILBROOK, The Grange. Barton Milis, 
Bury St. Ramunds, Tol.: Mildenhall 2283, 
(GREAT DANE Puppies by that great winning 
dog. Rupert of Ladymeado; reserve. CC. ab 
recent Great Danc Show. A marvellous litter. 
F/O SHORTER, “Chelms," 7. York Avenue, 












































"ER Pedicres Pupples. Bound took. 
beautifully bred, deltghtful and charming 
character, most tntelligent and aflectionate, By 
Berclarhan Pioneer ex Radlant Fiona by B, Ch. 
Reorcham Bleson. Born @ Oct., 14, From 
10 guineas. MRS. PHILLIPS, 43, Boauchamp 
Road, East Molesey, Surrey. = 

ENNETH BERSTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, 
near Derby. ‘Phone 57611 (2 lines), Station: 
Derby 2 miles. Thoroughbreds, quality Hunters. 
Hocks and Ponies. Also Ayrshire and Friesian 
commercial Dairy Cattle and Calves. Reasonable 




















FOOD. 





4 pints 20-, Canary Mixture, 4 pints 20/-. 
Ali pomfree, Po PATO.) 
carriage 


56 Ibs. 16/- carriage paid. Hop Manure, 20/- owt. 
rrisge pald.—ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, 
Dorkins. Seep anes 
P#DIGREE Yorkshire Terrier Puppies for sais. 

Born September 25, not minatures.~MRS. 


WANTED 


ARN (eroined roof timbers), fifteenth oentury 
period, not imitation, approximately 40 ft. 
x 3 f., in first-class condition for dismantling 
and re-erection in Hampshire an addition to 
fAfteenth century cottage.—-Apply, with photo- 
graph and full details, to Box 01. eee 
UTTERFLIEE. British endior foreign “Akip- 
pers” (Hesperiidae). Wanted set, in papers, 
or fresh killed unset, Would buy or exchange.— 
Write a eoeails Box 407, Reynells, 44, Chancery 
Tan 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 


Forestry. Polish officer about to be demobtl- 
jee, university degrees in forestry, 18 years” 
experience, English speaking, desires livelihood 
where his qualifications would be of service. 
Every inquiry weloomed.—Box 74. 

ENTLEMAN, 63x-R.N.V.R.. requires position of 

trast on estate or farm. Emxperienced in 
agriculture machinery.—Box:73. 








AIGNTON. HOTEL ROMALEYN. Situated tn 
2 acres beautiful grounds. Ample garage 
space. Centra! heating throughout. H. and co, in 
ali bedroomr. 4 mins. sea front. Excellent [oud. 
Children catered for. No extras. Special verms 
for winter months.—'Phone 5502, 
INGWOOD, HANTS 
BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 
A delightful Georgian houae refitted and furntahed 
throughout, B. and c., fires, apring mattrearea Ww 
all bodrooms, River garden and excellent outsine. 
Pied or phone CAPT. WADAMS at Ringwood 


FOR SALE 
‘ASHION. 


ABLE Dress, very 
warm, bust 40 ins., tall, becoming to middie- 
aged, 10 gus. 0,8, West of England Buits, Lovat 
Mack, 6 ens. Black je Shoos, very smsrt, 
Tens, sive 8, All perfect condition. Approval, 
postage and deposit,—Box 60. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Grand Colonial Gamble 
Packet, 5/-; 80 Denmark, 1/-; 20 Bwedish 
Commems., 1/-: Sudan 5, 16, 90 pla. uned, 8/3: 50 
different Greece mostly plotorials, /-. 1d. stap 
brings liste with huge range of bargain offere.— 
C. L. HUGHES, Queens Road, Bournemouth, 


HARD Y's Split Cane, steel centre, 18 in. “Hi- 
Regan” Salmon Rog, excellent condition; 
also Hardy's 4% In, “Perfect” Ree) witb line, 
strong, but slightly tacky, Offer invited.—Write 
Box 76. 


GLLAND Royal i2 b, ejector, hardly used, in 














couse, etc., 2140.—SANDYHURST, Sandy 
Lane, Northwood. cf 
ADY's Champ! id Wilton Bide Saddle, 





pig akin, good condition; also black Riding 
Boots and ‘Trees, sixe 4, &5 the lot. 
[Avy 5 & Ina. @lim, offers model Suita, 

Dresses, Dinner Dresses, Matita, Dorvitle, 
good summer clothes, suitable lady going abroad, 
Now Bathing and Sunsuit. All excellent condition. 
xome new. Few §,W. Clothes and new Curtains. 
Box Al, 
[LADY'S Riding Habit. apron skirt, breeches, 

London tailor, pre-war, excellent condition. 
—MRS. MOORE, Barkston, near Grantham, 


Ne COUPONS. Small size Evening Gown in 
mals crepe, trimmed gilt bugle buttone. 
recently purchased: ateo smart Black Crepe 
Suzette Cocktail Jumper Suit (ehort), Hoth as 
new, 12 gns. each, Also Bouflant Black Net, 
youthful style, Eventng Frock, 8 gns.—6MALL, 
Hay-Tor, Ruden Way, Epsom Downs, Burgh 
ee 

NE new Pro-war Men's dacgar Vest with short 

Sleeves, size 4%, number 235, no couponn, 
































bAIR Newmarket Boots (Portaum & Mason). 
Rew condition, oxcent slightly atitfened by 
storage, ff. very slight ankle, 5's foot, &5,—-Box 7B, 


PEACH, pure sitk Chiffon Blouse, Jong bishop 
aleaves. 5': ens. Black Modet Suit, 36 in. 
bust, 24 in. waist, 38 in. hips, 74, @ns., worn onde 
only. Brown Suede Wedge Shore, fs, unworn, 
4’, gna, Black Riding Hoots, amalt 5s, 19 in, tee. 
ox 90. aA han la tat, on 
IHANTOM 46° Coventry Steel Four-bertn 
Caravans, £1,650, Luxurious mobility, Bean- 
tfully furnished lounwe: modern double bedroom, 
tentral heating, labour-saving kitchen, refriger- 
sted larder. bathroom shower. running water. 
olectric Nght. soft indirect light from the sun. 
For the house-proud wife, the lover of luxury and 
Spend an hour 
at FOC, CARAVAN 
ood Broudway, N, 


P a ya, Tust wool, 
4!) ydw. Bold Billi, suitable evening frock, 63; 
2 yds, heavy Whito Lace, 90/-. Patterns sent, no 
Navy or Binok Shoes, ine 
ing.—Hox 82, 

UANTITY of Hoavy Oak Reams and smanor 

timbors, as removed from roofs of buildings 
erected in 1670: also The Weathered Btonesfield 
Covering removed from toof of building. —KING, 
Estate Agent, Pewsey. 


ROSE VELVET DRESS, trimmed row Brussels, 
30 in., 6ana. Grey Flannol Coat, 35 in., 5 ens. 
Croam Net and Satin Dress, trimmed real lace, 
18 in, Sams. Ladior’ younk and middle-aged 
Wardrobes and Furs, 4 In., 26 in., 94 tn, Mink 
Marmot Cape, Stone Murton Stole, 72 in. Skunk 
ditto. Offers, Send stamp for list.—Box 71. 

















the disoriminating caravanner, 
dn the 


“Phantom 48° 

























‘OUTH DEVON. RED BANDS, ROUNDHAM 
ROAD, PAIGNTON. Tel, 87472, Three mink. 
Goodrington Cove, Inoxpenstve but luxurious 
family holidays in winter or summer. Centra? 
heating. Large tounge, bilitards room, children’s 
playroom. Separate kitchens for own catering 





but all housework done by our stafl. From 
3): gns., reduction for enNdren, 
SOUTH CLIF HOTEL (A.4.). HASTBOURNE. 


On sea front facing south, Book now far 
Eaater and Spring Holidays. Vi-Spring Beda, h. 
and o,, gas fires. Warm and comfortable lounges, 
Central heating throughout. Gamexroom. From 
405 cps. weekly. 

'T, BRIDES HOTEL. SAUNDERSFOOT, PEM- 

BROKESHIRE. In own grounds of 3 acres, 
marvellous view of Carmarthen Bay; mild winter 
climate; excellent cutatne, Gpectel winter tormu 
now available. From 5 gns. for long stay.— 
‘Phone: Saundarafoot. 


FOR SALE 


LL iéth-cenwary Mahogany Grandfather 
Clock. food order, £15. Blonde Cheat-o- 
drawers, £21. Georgian silver fitted Totlet/jewol 
Case, 88, Cottage Dining Tables, oak £15, mahog~ 
Any, £17, Unique Sheraton emall Sidshoard, £125. 
. 36, Crescent Road, Tunbri 


EAUTIFUL Hand-woven Scotch and Tene 

Tweeds. Patterns, receipt stamped envelope. 
—MRS. STOBART. White House, Woodbridge. 
Suffolk, 


Bors. 




















old and modern, on Hunting and 
Racing. Many iNustrated in colour. Priced 
lista on application.—Box a9. 


MUST BELL. 3% first-class 
‘Violins, One for child of & to 10, beauty (1850), 
ons English (1900), one Italian (1800. One modern 
magnificent Viola (Jacque Buquet). 1760. Fine 
old Dutch Cello, 1750, All with bows and cases. 
Excellent Schledmayer Grand Plano, Collection 
solos, duos, piano and string trios and quartettes. 
Stands. Price £360 lot, lowest.—Box 960. 


D vans. ft. and 2 ft. 6 in,, with mattress, a 
real bargein at @1i each, carriage paid. 
each sisé, no dockets.—CAKEBREAD, Savay 
Farm, Denham. 
Es HT-DRAWER Cabinet 
many rare, beat offer over @12. Number of 
books on flowers, birds, etc. 2 vols. Kesrton’s 
Nature Pictures by Cassell, coloured plates. 
Sala 1 seperately best offer.—Telephone: Walling - 























Bix range of Georgian Colontals, 
many scarce, all id. fach, aspro,—CHERRE- 
MAN, 16. Addiacamhe Road, Watford, 


TAMPS, France, Eire, Brit, Col., and Air Mail, 

Send 2!:d. for Ist and selection.-WALKER, 
Tamlaght, Enniskillin, Co. Fermanagh, North 
ireland. 

‘TANDARD 14 Car. mileage «bout 3.000; 

exceptional opportunity, owner going abroad. 

fern ty Box, 

(ARPAULING, new super quality Green Duok 

Canvas, sine 12 fr. x 9ft.. WG): 16 Tt, x 19 M.. 
35/10 -: 18 ft. X12 ft., B12-. Brass eyeletied with 
ropes, Curriage paid. State purpone when order- 
Ing.--Dopt. 3, HCOVERS: UTD. 14, Brewory 
Road, London, N.7, 


TAMPB, ian Co 





















WATER ot DIVINING. OAGIG Pocket Diviving 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10/-; ditto super- 
nenaitive pattern, 21/-, Four Exsaya on Water- 
Divining, 6)- the set.-ARTS, Belcombe Haune, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, _ 
(L 2188 DELTURIS BINOCULARS, 8 x 34, aingic 
eyo focusing, excellent condition, with ose, 
&t4.— BRANDIS DAVIS, 231, Strand, W. 











“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 





For Sai ae 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 1082, 1949, 1944 and 145 
complete, Also 33 copies 11 and 23 copies 
1940. Clean and ia good condition, 262 copies, £12 
or near offer.—OWENS, %, Newtown, Kelvedon, 
Besex. 
IOUNTRY LIFE,” 24 copies JanJuly, 1088+ 
minus Feb, 1 and 16, Mar, 15, April 5 and 19. 
June 7. Also 18 odd covion 1M6.—-R, J, 8. 20. 
Lyford Road, London, 8,W.J8. 
Wanted — 




















WVANTED, “Country Lite,” June 18, 1048 
CLARK, Yew Treos, Rushock, Droitwich, 
Wore: a a as ne nr 
WWAniED, 7 or T copies of “Gountey Life™ for 

Bept. 15, 1968,-—-WILLIS, $1, Parson Street. 
Hendon, N.W. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
BUCKS— LONDON UNDER 30 MILES 


600 fr. uP. facing gouth, with magnificent views. 


Part dating from the 
XVith Century, of amall 
Elizabethan bricks and 
multioned windows. 
An exceptional Property, 
built regardless of ex- 
pense, enjoying views over 
wooded and pastoral 
country, 
Charming curtilage with 
dovecote, banqueting hall (65 
ft. by 20 ft., originally tithe 
barn), 3other reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
Co.’s electric light, power 
and water. Central heat- 
ing. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. 


Choice old gardens, stone-flagged terrace, sunk garden, herbacoous borders, prolific kitchen garden, grass courts. Good garage accommodation, loose 
boxes, farm-buildings for pedigree stock, dairy, 3 cottages (in hand), XVIIIth-century Férmhouse, capital range of farm-buildings. Excellent pasture, 
arable and woodland, 

ABOUT 125 ACRES. Hunting with the Old Berkeley. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE, 3 COTTAGES AND ABOUT 34 ACRES 
Strongly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (12,751) 








































By order of the Executors of the late James Vanner Early, Esq. 


WITNEY. OXFORD 11 MILES 
IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL, SHOP AND OTHER FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 


comprising 
the imposing stone-built Residence with Vacant Posi 


SPRINGFIELD, WOOD GREEN 


| : containing 3 reception rooms, study, 6 bed and dressing rooms, nursery, maid's room, complete domestic offices, and all main services. 
Attractive grounds of about 5 acres, with lawns and walled kitchen garden. Allotments and paddock. 


fon 





Two stone-built Cottages. Allotment land. An Agricultural Holding of about 17% acres. 
Also Yard and Garage Premises and the 
VALUABLE SHOP, CLUB OR BUSINESS PREMISES 


known as No. 52, HIGH STREET, all with Vacant Possession 
and two stone-bulit Houses, Nos. 50A and 50B, HIGH STREET. 


For Sale by Auction in 6 Lots at the Social Centre, Witney, on Thursday, February 6, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. SOANES & WELCH, Church Green, Witney, Oxon. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. HABGOOD & MAMMATT, 27, Market Square, Witney, Oxon, and Measrs. KNIGHT, FRANK'& RUTLEY. 


ESSEX. LONDON 17 MILES 


In the centre of a well-timbered park, 250 ft. above sea level, nents magnificent views. 








Th@ Mansion was built of 
mellow brick in 1560 with 
alterations on 8. and E. fronte 
in 17th and 18th centuries. 


Great hall, 8 reception rooms, 
15 principal bed and dressing 
rooms (40 in ail), 16 bathrooms. 


Companies’ electric light and 
water, Central, heating. Tele- 
phone. Modern drainage. 























ABOUT 270 ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


Stabling. garages. 
Squash racquets court, 
Lodge and 5 cottages. 

The pleasure grounds include 
broad terrace, series of terraced 


lawns, SWIMMING POOL. 
Rock garden. Two hard tennis 


_courts. Walled kitchen garden. 


Cricket ground infpark, 
Home Farm, 


Sole Agents : Messra. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, (29,618) 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 









ww 


LCUUNIR,: 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 





LIFe—JANUAR 1s, 


4: 


Mayraia 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





DEVON 


Close to Hampton and Tiverton. 


LOVELY RESIDENTIAL, APORTING AXD 


AGRICULTURAL BRSTATE 
with 1§ miles of salmon and trout. fishing In the Exe. 
FINE MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 8 principal bedrooms, 3 reeeption rooms, kitehen 
with " Aga” cooker. 


Exceflent Home Farin and bulldingr. 
Seven cottages, woodland, in all 422 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 





Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovii, in Pen unetion with Mesere. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 


Eminently Suitable as an Institution. 
PULL COURT, TEWKESBURY 
GLOS./WORES. 
A LARGE COUNTRY MANSION 


floundly built and in very good order. Thirty bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 7 reception rooms. 


ELECTRICITY. BXCELLENT WATER 8UPPLY. 
FIVE COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGES, OUT- 
BUILDINGS, 

Natural bathing pool. Fishing. 
32 ACRES (CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD) 


Bole Agents: JACKGON-STOPS, Land Agente, 
Cirenceater. (Tol.: 3834/8). 





Preliminary announcement. By order af Executors. 
“ FURTHER BARTON,”’ 
CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


A MOBT ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD STONE- 
@SUILT AND TILEO RESIDENCE 
in first-clase order throughout. 
Bituate 3 tés own inde yet within Sock the town, 
contle imation ond the FWA. Kenna 
ising: j0} ‘pal 
Compris 2, jounge hall, 3 teception soci Md principal 
domestic offices, 

MAIN WATER. OWN ELECTRICITY. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. CENTRAL REATING THROUGHOUT. 
TELEPHONE, 

Entrance lodge, charming grounds including lawns, flower 
and vegetable gardens, paddock. 

Extending In all to approximately 13 ACRES. 
re Kk ation In ing, 1847 (with posses- 
Fer, mene BY aiteaen) herd gee ‘soll by Bi aedl treaty 
previowsty). For further partiouiars, a ynamant 


i ply: Sole Agents: JA 
os Seunci namnbers, are, Cas Caste Street, Gitensecter 


In @ quiet situation within half a mile of the beach. 
WEST SUSSEX 
AVERY CHARMING XVth-CENTURY Ai 


DENCE 
Having entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, “rdophote, 
bedrooms, attics, bathroom. Domestic office. Telephone. 
Excellent water supply. Pleasant gardens. Outbul fiainge 
with fine barn. Pasture snd arable land. In alt about 


30 ACRES 
(Would be sold with leas or more land If deslred.) 
Full details of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, 
Gouth Street, Chichester (Tei. 3443). 


OXFORD 6 MILES 
In a large village close to shope, bua servive, etc. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD House, PARTLY 
YEARB O} 















Seven bedrooms (chiefly with ‘asian, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms (one 33 ft. long), Excellent domestic offices, Main 
rervices. Outbuildings and 2 garages, Flower and 

vegetable gardens, 

About 1% ACRES 

PRICK FREEHOLD £6,500 

Owner's Agents: JACKBON-8TO! Castic Street, 

Cirencester (Tel. 334; 





Preliminary Announcement, 


WILTSHIRE 
Kemble Junction ‘a miles, Cirenooster 6 sales, Hunting with 
Beaufort and V.W. 
A GENTLEMAN'S ATTESTED DAIRY FARM OF 
120 ACRES 
LOWER MOOR, OAKBEY 
XVITH-CENTURY COMPLETELY MODERNISE) 
FARMHOUSE 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, Good 


water supply, Main electricity available, Excellent range 


of buildings (ties for 26 cows). 
Modernined seoondary residence and inan's rooma, 


Auction at end of Febru: if not aold. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-S: PB, Ol Gounch = 
bers, Castic Street, Ci: rencester (Tel. 3384/5). 





COTSWOLDS 

Tetbury 6 miles. 

TO mE BOLD 
DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED 

MANOR HOUSE 
in excellent repair and standing 700 ft. up. 

Three'reception rooms, nursery, cloakroom. Labour-saving 
offices with Kese couker. Six principal and 2 secondary 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage and stabling. Main 
electric ight and power, Main water. Contral heating. 





Telephone, Gardens with greenhouse, In all nearly 
2 ACRES 
EARLY POSSESSION, 
Eult particulars from the owner's Agents: JACKBON- 


}, Cirencester (Tel. 334, (Folio 8637) 


Preliminary Announcement. 


per fic aa 





Joint Auctioneers: 


Mesers. BRACKETT & SO! 
JACKSON-8TOPS & rave, bf He 


AUCTION IN THE SPRING 
Tonbridge 2} miles, Tunbridge Wells 4 miles, London 33 
milex, 


FREKHOLD RESIDENCE 


in good order on the edge of the village contalning halls, 
4 reception rooms, 12-13 bedrooms, ¢ bathrooms, Good 
domestle offices, 


CENTRAL HEATING. MALN SERVICES. 
Cottage. Garage. Outbuildings, 


tn all about 6 ACRES 


and 28, High Strest, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1163), and 
janover treet, W.1 (Maytelr 6/7). 








(3 lines) 





BERKS 


Close to golf links. 


containing: 


7 PRINOIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, STAFF BEDROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, USUAL OFFICES. 


AU main services, Contral heating. 


STABLING. GARAGE WITH FLAT. 
FOR SALE, PRICE £16,600, WITH 189 ACRES 
Agente: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


w 


Slation ¢ mile with trains taking 45 mina, to London. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
substantially built, approached by carriage drive with lodge at entrance, and 


STABLING. 


Adjoining common, 
A CHARMING TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


with many period features, carefully oy 
7 BEST BEDROOMS, NURSERIES, 4 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE WITH ROOMS OVER, 


Agents: WINKworrs & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1, 


INKWORTH & CO. 


4, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


BUCKS 


London 45 minutes by rail, [00 feet above sea ievel. 


and modernised and containing 


COTTAGES AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE WITH &% ACRES 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


CHILTERN HILLS. 500 feet above sea level WEST SUSSEX, NEAR PULBOROUGH 


Near main line station and Market Town. A delightful Country House in excellent order throughout and fitted with 
A GENTLEMAN'S FARM OF 120 ACRES modern improvements. 

















MODERN HOUSE, Three reception rooms, & 


bedrooms, bathroom and 

Dad cial eng pra, y complete offices. Main elev- 
dathroums, Several pan- frie Haht and water. 
elle? Toons AML neler: Central heating. 

Very fine range Two nohy at a _ ample 

of Stud and Pedigree *outbul 

Cattle Buildings 
All brick balit and ineloding 
accommodation — for herbaceous borders, su 
horses and 63 cows, milking gardens, two kitchen mink 

pariour. dens and orchard. 
6 COTTAGES 













Very beautiful garden 
and grounds with lawns, 












Convenient paddocks, 40 acrea arable. ‘No Tithe or Land Tex 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs, GHT, PRANK & RUTLEY. (43,003) 


NEARLY 24% ACRES FOR GALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Mosers. LACY SCOTT & SONS, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (48,254). 


NEAR NORFOLK COAST 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF NORWICH 
Medium-sized Georgian House situated witha. a mile of the hespaad 









Suitable for Scholastic, Hotel or Institutional Purposes. 


KENT-—-ABOUT 27 MILES FROM LONDON 

















A fine Jacobean mansica 






built of brick with tiled Three reception rooms, 
roof and occupying a well loggia. Servants’ sitting 
chosen situation, facing room. Complete domestic 





South and West with two 





offices’ with Aga cooker. 
with 









drives Six bedrooms (4 
basins b. and c.), 2 dressing 
Gaileried hail, 6 reception rooms, 8 bathrooms. Main 
foome, $1 bed and dressing electricity. Good water 
rooms, 9 bathrooms. Com. supply. Water softener. 
panies" stots light and Central heating. 
water, 





Two garages. Cowhouse 






Central heating. for 6. Two loose boxes, 
Garage: toes bull yard, Dairy. 
Squash court. 





Delightful gardens and grounds, park and woodlands. 
ABOUT 105 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT A MODERATE PRICE 


Sole Agents: Mesars. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,516) 


Mayietineey 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


regent ome/387 NICHOLAS 


Reading 4441 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY. Wi; 





Two five-roomed cottages, one Vacant Possession. 
Attractive gardens. Orchard. Woodland, Pasture, 
IN ALL 26% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Role Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBY, (48,162) 


‘Calleries, Wisoer Lendes.** 


Telegrame : 
“ Niohenyer, Piccy, London,"* 
“ Nicholas, Reading.’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 










































SUSSEX READING, BASINGSTOKE ‘ S.W. CORNWALL 
Haywards Heath (within easy reach). TW: E mm ‘ews. Safe bathing and ‘ : 
For Sale Freehoid with Immediate Possession. (BE EEN) craig ; oe ee oe ee 
An exceptionally good and well worked 
DAIRY FARM 
with 136} acres of Freehold and a further 40 acres rented. 


Comprising 40 acrex good feeding leys, 12 acres old grass, 
40 acres woodland (valuable timber), remainder arable. | Pleasing old-world Residence to be let for 8 months with 
Comfortable Farmhouse with 3 reception rooms, | possible extension, Four mception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 


5 bedrooms, bathroom. Gaed water supply. Eleotric Nght 
In close proximity. Sxceltent range of Farm Buildings | 1@!ng room, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Well timbered 






For Sate with immediate Posssssion 





FURNISHED HOUSE 





ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED STONES AND 


In lovely country adjoining common land. SLATE ROOF PROPERTY 






situated in a lovely secluded position with unobstructed 
sea views, Two reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
electric light and power. Excollent water supply. 











Including accredited modern cowshed for 28, loose boxes, ground of about Telephone, Useful outbutldings. 
dairy, garage, large barn, bull pen, granary, etc. Also 
two palrs of brick and weather tiled Cottages. The land 2 ACRES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION The lan comprijps various largo and email enclorures of 
has been highly farmed and is wt present carrying a herd of 
pasture. Su! for market gardening In all 18 ACRES. 
h 7 [a excell hooting. 
Padlgros Frieslaus. The property affords exonilent shooting, 1U gna. per week. Staff available. PRICE £7,0@For would coll house and garden separately. 





For further particulars as to price, etc., apply to the Sole 
Joint Agenta: Messrs. NICHOLAS, as ahove, or Messrs. 
Woonpcock, Land Agents, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 







Further particulars apply Sole agents, as above, Further particulars apply to the above, 











SURREY. Favourite Cobham District RU! 
18 miles from London. 
commanding 





Joint Agents: Hamrroi 
Zens a , Maxon & Co 





17 miles London. 





by wey well all tet Goui ‘ Howes. ee, Fanslied lounge ball Beautifully hy, equipped ¢ Georgian Residence modern- 
tral beating. Main vervices, 
@ACRES. Moderate price. 


HERTS, 







to open common and 






Main services. Cottage. Gat Stabdli oon! 
"Si nexpensive gardens, orchard and ‘paddock. ~ 


IN & Bans, 6 ingen Street, 8.W.1 S ACRES. PRemworo. ‘MODERATE PRICK. 


0, Plocadilly, W.1 | Bole ta 
1 Hegent 2481, " aes 






40, Plecadiiiy Wa rel: Regent 24 





WILTS—Near Badminton and Chippenham 
Excellent polo and hunting country. 





Well-equipped stony-uurlt mesiuenve of cqngiverable 
Keung hlly¢ rection rooms, | harm, four reetion room, @ pinipal bedroom. 4 
st entral heat 
Chow coe venlences, Large garage; 21 loose boxes, Throe cotta, 


100 ACRES. £14,500. 


Co., feckrille House, | Agente: ¥. L. Merc® & Co., Sackville H 
dilly, London, W.1 (rel.: 







jouse, 40, Picea 
Regent 2481). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 


‘Telegrams: “Selantet, Plooy, Londen’’ 


Regent S222 (15 lines) 
HOVE 
Promier position close to the sea front. 


FOR SALE 
CHOICE MARINE ARSIDENCE 


with its accommodation on two floors. 


The house stands 90 ft, back and contains: 


Spacious lounge 29 ft. @ In. x 20 ft, 0 in., dining room 21 ft. x 20 ft, @ In., study 16 ft. x 15 ft., 


wun terrace, 9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 


Main services, Central heating. 
Garage, Well lald out gardens. 


‘The property, having a frontage of 100 ft, and a depth of 190 ft. 
VACANT POSSESSION, 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. — (C.53,064) 


RADLETT, HERTS 
330 ft, up, with good views. Practically adjoining golf course, Only 15 miles from London, 
SSPEEDWELL, ** THE AVENUE 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOLD RESIDENCE 
Containing hall, $ reception 
rooms, loggia, 4 a 


dressing room, 3 baths, 
compact offices, 


Wash-basins in bedrooms. 
Central heating. Public 
services. Matn drainage. 
Ga for 2 cars with 
chauffour’s accommodation. 
Well- timbered pleasure 


unde, 
Se. in all hearin y, AOMES 


Wauaile return frontage of 
190 fi. to Aldenham Grove. 


For Sale privately or by Auction at the St. Jamee’s]Eatate Rooms, 8.W.1, on 
Wednesday, February 6, next, at 2.30 p.m. 
Sokkottors: STILLWELL & HARDY, 20, Castle Street, Dover. Particulars from the 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
Clow to Walton Heath, #04 course, & minutes station 
Really attractive 
MODERN LABOUR- 
SAVING RESIDENCE 


in excellent order. Four 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, 


GARAGE 
CENTRAL HEATING 
AND MAIN SERVICKS 


Matured and  well-kopt 
gardens 1% ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £8,560 
Very strongly recommended, 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Strest, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.52,082) 


BRANCH OFFICES ;: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0061) & BISHOP'S STORTFORD (Tel. 43) 


CLASSIFIED 





PROPERTIES 


2s. kine. (Min, 8 lines.) Box foe 1/6. 














AUCTIONS WANTED 
jine modern Detached Realdence Kant Wanted to buy, Period Country 

AMPSTEAD. oe 33, Redington Road Hol 9 bed., n comvenionens. 
xceilent on close to the Hi , Finchley and pretsrably some woodiand. 

Road Tube Station, A distinctive and £12,000. Possession by Summer. ir 
dignified Freehold Roaidenco with ian “Mrs, .", Tamerpper & Co., 77, South 
style elevation and car sweep spproach. ing Audiey Street, W.1. 

jarge rooms. Beau iy a] Parqu iN BP. W 16 
fore West “basins, © Hla bed LEAMINOTT House, 201 2 


milea, a small House, 4-5 bed., 2 recep- 
3_bath, ion rooms. Non-basement tion, main services, garage; to 2 acres.—- 
Mees.” Garsgor for 2 care, Large garden. Lout. g., ‘Tresor & B77, south 


Hard tennls court. Auction March 12,1947 by Audley Street, 
Meeere. GOLDSCHMIDT & HOWLAND, Loree aes, wae 
15, Heath Street, N,W.3. Hamp. 4404. TO 45 MILES. Wanted 


7 imenedtataly. Fiat in nitthag’ rooms of country 
In the extate Ma.2. oa Guyn-Thomas, deo. pouse, el ree, 








United Hi nen ape Hos 
ni unta Chil ipper Grosvenor 
Torrington gtatin # ation of malls “Sittora 4 miles, Streets Landon, BW, 
nr. BLACKMORE & BONS GOUTH-WESTEAN COUNTIES. Wanted 
have received instructions to nell by Avotion unfurnished labour-saving | self-contained 
untess previously diay of) at Tantons Vist in country house; ground or first floor; 
‘otel, Blasted, on eaday, February 11, 46 bedrooms, main light essential; garage, 





1947, at 3.30 p.m. stable, Small House might equally sult.— 
Realdential abd ‘Agrionttarat, "FRatate of Cob. Gopman, Yellow House, Yateley, Cam- 
“PETTICOMBE,” compriaing the atons-bullt —_berley. 





Georgian Residence with 16 ded and dresal Ss. mnTeTOL AREA PREFEARED. 
rooms, bathroom, 4 sitting rooms, bili © Wanted, Country House, elec, essential, 
rom, oom, marages, stables and 7 outbuildings, with 1 to 26 acrea, 4 or & bedrooms. Up to 

Rood wltuation, 400 ft. up, faciag south and —¢4,000 Genuine taquiry.—Partloulars 


paid, 
went Weil timbered with maturi forest, trees. Baldwin 
For Sale as a Lot with about 35 Al ews Pad basse aren saa eoe 


The old-world Detached estience rith USSEX. Voluntary Soolety neck Country 
wbabling | gad gardens known as THE = § Bealdence, aultable Convalescent Home 


GOHAN Y, vethroom ad Pes lc Others’ (for ‘60 patients and staf. Will pay. reason: 
‘Also a Field of Accommodation and abont able rent, 3-5 yoars lease, No commission 
TAB EES and 3 stone bu Dullt and siate-roofed  Zequired.— Particulars 


- ‘uretpierpoint, Ditching, 
For further particular’ apply to the Aue: sussex Hor poi 





‘anted tly 
Stee sarcasm 
Linrorp Baown & Son, Solicitors, Bxmout Or would hate Dart of large 
ope a RO 2 Sum OF KENT LPS, 
[RECAND. Sporting {is ‘House with not less than 5 actos = rete. 
ties. Restate STORES more), minimum 5 bedroo 
KK, M.La.a., 88, Kildare Street, Dublin. ae eer destred.—-Pleaso nd ideas 


oho ‘at ‘Clonmel and Fethard, Co. ‘Oo, Tipperary. priegta P. a cio} motes £00., 8, The Parade 


win 
WORCE, OXON, MONMOUTH, FOR SALE 
HEREFORD,” Hot in’ hunting contre, 
and Hunte are also considered. NR. Hi C3 
ov somal ag tired! Besidential 3 pnd @ay. 7 Ateaeeire substantially con- 
ie od ahi sears aed i pouiis siete eee contalnieg 4 beds, 2 bath: 


rooms (tUied), 2 rece) TOO! excellent 
pr Bath and” Tedisco ‘aaa Hitchenette, Oak Ce ating mak 
Bivoers, heen sty as Slane ate Tequenied All sorvioos, Lovely sea views, Price £6,600 


to ysend ful 1 details to donoarable, "* ofo freehold. Vaceat High "sree [@GULDAN 
Gacean TRotaore & Sow, 28, Mowat Stress, si 
London, W.1. (Phones ne etbya0 





FOR SALE FOR SALE 
Dtrevenine. Fr: ‘or Sale or to Let on VALE, ROET. A 
pla Barrow Hall, Barrow-on-Trent. pout SP ae ee wone-bullt.1 Le 
Deroy miles, A must charming ovustry Taster, 
Mansion, with attractive and beautifully bath (h. and main water, alent en and 
timbered pleasure gre , situated in a telephone: ex stabling 2 rua fore. 
stone and. tiled 


delightful old-world village,’ and approached for 3, 
by carriage ative with lodge entrance. The coure productive garden, 
is compact and of moderate size and orcharding, about 80 acres, £67 700 Wrechold, 
a . ‘Twelve bedrooms, bath- or £5,000 for the house, garden and sarege. — 
rooms, Sto entral heating, (ol wratat: Gain, Boory & Sauraan iD, Histate Ai 
Gardener's walled-in k! gardens, Handford, 
2 paddocks, exoell lent atabli earn os els Veovli-dsg “nd ab Basings me 
TO LET 


th 
would Take an na guallent do for  ewiamalng e€* DEVON. eo rain Tike 
re utes frou 
is in #n exoelient Sie roan palr and links. To let, furnished, six months or 
ate ‘and, would bo dally aultable for longer, small ‘een om House; gard garage, 
a vat residence, schoo! uest Ouse, 
private hotel, or convalescent’ home, apply: Sooke "Facing the son ‘apply, 3 Box 
H. Dogoss, Ireton Wood Hall, Idridget ITALIAN | RIVIERA. To let or for sale, 
RSET, BROADETONE, ovsilooKing ulahed, in beautiful Bapetlo, Santor Mergharita 
over! in pal 
poneer Poole Harbour. A Modernised Renldence, and§Porto Fino Arena. Full partloulars from 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 recoption rooms, AGEKrLA MopIENa, 3 ichele Fravega, 
gonenient."otices Cantal heating wy ami Corso Mattoottt, Bapalio, Italy. 
jerk. Garaget er's Col Awvely 
garden, paddocks, rgd abot 2 2 ‘nes, KIRKCUDBRIQHTSHInE.”  Kirkdale 
en" 81 08. iy nage. ic . lshod 
wale with possession, May, 1947.—Particulars Mf shootings over 4,800 ‘acreu, of which 














008 acres are grouse tings, 21 f 
from Ruassy @ UusEY, Hatate Agente, Phe overt and Tomar uatal tow 
ne re jooting. ‘rout 
Horsuam, SUSSEX. Ovcupying a very fain Kntzane and Central Halls, f rece} Jon 
valuable, poaltion on the out of this ms, 4 dresali 
gharming old market town (London under bathrooms: 4 wos. Ample kitonen and 


Southern electric), A very fi v8 acoommodation, ete. Large 
modern ‘Prechold Residential Miniature ire ise Stabling, ‘Chaiifeur's house, 
Estate Including brick and tiled reeldence 8 gardeners and, provided. 
¥ a dressing 1 rooms, bathroom, Partlgulars fom 7 pea, | Faas 
reception rooms, excel jormeatic offices, aND inLe, Estate 74, ‘Sueect, 
All main services. Garage. Three cottages. Glasgow, or Mea or Messrs. ata, Giron &' Con 
Bolicitors, Castle Douglas. 


‘London 50 mit Lined 
eral Sir 1: wor Maree wil 








2 ing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
usual domestic offices. Lodge. garde er's 
and water. Delftal grounds sad garden, 
9 acres. gotten institution, or 


t 


from cm, Sor ioeun fr ga & PRanp, inp, North 
A 


‘aunton. 

NEAR NCE. ao, rye in work's 
lovelies 

feo, rooms, sto area ‘ter, rounds, 

Freehold, pagel a 























BETWEEN TWYFORD AND WOKINGHAM 


In @ quiet rural és 
7 wales from ‘ond about 10 


A CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


completely modernieed and redecorated throughout. 
iad, & cooapetcn, roy bedecee: Uetaroee. 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 17, 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


1947 








Principal 



















FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
wed position on high ground and 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Holl, 8 reception room. 10 bed and dressing rooms, 


Garage. 


Companies’ water, electric light. 


Superior Entrance Lodge 
Rateneeal nl gardens, Ie inexpensive to arta snd ever. well 


grass tennis courts, ki 


1 paddock, ete, inal ABOUT Tach 
POSSESSION SPRING 1947 

More land may povwibly be obtained if required 
Sole Agenta; OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


FREEHOLD. 


BARLY POSSESSION. 
Bole Agents: OSBORN @& MERCER, as above, 


(17,785) 






country. 
Ball, 3 —_ ion 


Maia electrckey. 





eh arden, 


(12,692) 

































3, MOUNT ST, 
LONDON, W.1 





BUCKS. IN DELIGHTFUL PROTECTED SITUATION 
Under 1 hour London, on bus route. 


TO 


BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


: DISTINCTIVE SMALL 
QEORGIAN HOUSE 
Recently the subject of 
considerable expenditure, 
entirely redecorated and 
In first-class — condition 
throughout. 

Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
hall, 2 reception and_ bil- 
Mards room. Good offices, 
Mald’s sittiug room. Main 
olectricity, gax and water. 
Septic tank drainage. Gar- 
age, Matured gardens, hard 
tennis court and pavilion. 


ent thoes with ataff aitting-room. 


SPLENOID COTTAGE 
_ Garages, Stabling, Outbulidings. 
Lovely old werld garden with fine specimen treos, tennis 
court, Solis walled kitehen garden, productive 
orchard, meadowiand, h 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agenta; OSHORN & MERCER, as above. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 






, & bathrooms, 


Excellent water supply. 


, eto. inal 


(17,786) 











INSTITUTES 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
Situate ina splendid porition about 2} miles from Ross-on-Wye. | Occunying an exosllent position within convenient reach of 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Bultt of old red sandstone and ha 
aspects of Gouth and Gouth 


Containing hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedroome, 2 bath- 


Sb, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
PICCADILLY, Wat 


shops, churches, schools and station, 


THE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 





known as 


NORTON LEES 
OATHALL ROAD 





Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 
Well iaid-out gardens, kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., 





tn all 
ABOUT | ACRE 


To be sold by§Pubtic Auction at a later date (unlese 
previously disposed of by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs. SIMMONDS, CHURCH RackaaM & Co., 
4, 6 and 6, Staple Inn, W.C.1. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OSHORN & MERCER, 96d, 
Albemarle Street. Plocadilly, W.2 (Regent €904), and 
mesars, BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Commercial House, 

Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, 


{T.N.01) 





Grosvenor 
1032-33 





IN OLD WORLD RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 


20 miles from London. Sevenoake & miles, 
Bnd in lees than an hour. Local sation b 6 





Klectrio and stoam services to City and Weat 
inutee, Hue servicas connecting Crean Line 





GEORGIAN (REGENCY) House OF ARRESTING CHARM 


Factug south, In a quiet 
eul-do-sac. 
Three reception, 3 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom,  ¢ 
attic rooma, All main ser- 
vices connected, Radiators, 
Substantta! built out- 
buildings, stabling, garages 
ete, Matured garden walled 
(10 ft. high) on three sides. 
Thriving orchard, Kepalier 
trees, Hothouses, Fine treew 
and tall Wellingtonia firs, 
About 2 acree bounded 
by river. 


FREEHOLD £8,600 















Kitchen garden and pad- 
dock, in all about 2 acres. 


RENT £250 per annum and a consideration of £1,500 ia required to relmburse 
owner for recent expenditure. 
Owner's Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as abner 






Possession June next. 
Cottage (4 rooms and bathroom) adjacent can be purchased (with jounieaiony 1 for 41,500, 
Recommended from personal knowledge by London Agents: Rap Pay & TarLon, 

ag above. 




















CHIPPING 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK sare. 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 9 


NORTH COTSWOLDS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF OXFORD 
Stow-on-the-W old 24 miles Enjoying superb uninterrupted views 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE CHURCH FARM, WOLVERCOTE, NEAR OXFORD. CHARMING 
Enjoying fine, open, rural views on all sides th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESIORNCE 


Baitting rooms; 6 bedrooms; 2 bathrooms, Main electric light; main water supply; Bedrooms, bathroom. Main water supply; gas; malu electsictty 
central” heating; telephone. Garage aod farm buildings, Sinall garden, kitchen ’Xmple outbuildings, tucluding fe bara and detached ‘Playroom. Cottage. 
garden, orohard and paddock jarden, kitchen garden and productive orchar: 
IN ALL ABOUT ® ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 2), ACRES 


Por Sale Freehold with V; t Possession For Gale Freshold ety g Private Pfahene or by, Pubiio maaan: January, 1947) 
Apply: Jans StyLaa & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Apply: James co, _ WaitLocx, Oxford, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE OXON-BUCKS BORDERS 
preferably 


Landon 40 miles 
ar R HOUSE 
WITHIN 28 MILES RADIUS OF BLETCHLEY OLAN her it us 
Saar ere HOUGE OF CHARACTER 


2 bedrooms; standing in smal! park. 
20 acres upwards goud shooting available, 



















8 sitth 
available. 


Lounge hall; 4 reception rooma; ee principal and 5 seconda: jary bedrooms: 8 bathroom. 
Main electric light; ample water supply ; PE i leone ok Sta ling, barns and garages. 
Gardens, o1 
IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES 
For Gale Freshold with Vacant Possession 


Apply: James SryLas & Wairtock, Oxford. 






uP TO £20,000 
would be paid for the right property. 
Reply (in confidence, if desired) to V.2197, c/o JAMES StTYL¥a & WHITLOCK, as above. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, «©. 





SHERBORNE, DORSHET (66) 
NHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownham 286 


PLACE, 
8,W.1 (Victoria 2061) 
(2467-2468) 


6. Asn 


i SALIRBURY 





Beastie 
Reading 5 mile. 40. minutes by 
. £deal for City business man: 
ATTRACTIVE PART 17th-CaNTURY 
RESIORNCE 


shicieen Dedrooms on basins), 5 
Bat “pwog ood. rod wotiagen sane in elec 
ght . Main water available. 
Beatin, ” Becluded end well- 
ieee, @rounds. Lake. 
courte, ‘paddock, otc, 12 AGREED 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
HAMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Apply, Rawiawon & Squausy, Salisbury. 






Grespem House 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
ua LJ 
COLLINGBOURNE KINGSTON + 
miles Mariborough, 12 miles Andover, 
miles Salisbury. 
EXOSLUSE FREEHOLD MIXED 
en or palin AcnES 
ilsabetien . 
Cottage. Ample Bs ulidinge, Main electric 
connected. Excellent water ly. 
& SALE BY AUCTION on 
Feb. 18, 1947 at 3 at BED LIO) 
LISBURY, 


BOTAL, | 
Particulars §o) 
Bireg, Durrox, gaia & Buwsery, 112 ue, 






BURLEY, HANTS 


MR SALE FREEHOLD oun 
TUMMEOIATE POSSESBSIO! 


arrnacn DETACHED 
ENCE 


In delightful situation with direct access t 
gi the New Forest. ie 


Five baer berm (4 fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, reception rome, joakroom. 
Usual ‘ofhoea, 


: 
2 
i 
EGE < 
wn 
g 
“s 








el 
butldings. tials electri Beabiine. sate ted 
5 in electric , water ati 
Lor rel heating, pooyt arden 
garden room, yo trees, 

paddook, eto., aches 


Sole Agents: BAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Salisbury. 


SOUTH WILTS 


IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
PRICE £6, FREEHOLD 
Saliedury 8 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD RECTORY 
of ce character on two floors only. Five bed- 

2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Compact domestic. offces, rage for 2. 
Stabling for 6. Main elsctric Nght and 


ver, Own water eo ply ra rateed elec: 
ie pump, Mi a aterm, 
Attractive grounda, walled kitchen garden 


and land, in atl a 
EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: RawnEKce & SQuagsy, 
Salisbury. 





164 


SURREY. NEAR GOLF 


Station 1 mile. 


London 22 miles. 400 ft. up. 


aegmene 


FOR GALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSIO! 
This Sxpeptionally well-f Atted Country y Residence, & x beet 


BEAUTIFUL RIOD-STYLE HOUSE 
Nine bed, § bath, 3 reo. rooms, All mains. Central heating, 
Garage, T'wo cottages, Charming terraced gardens, Hard 
court, meadows, ‘woodland. 14} Acres. Vacant possession 
Recommended by Joint Solo Agents: Messrs. [BBRTT, 
MOSELEY, CaRD & Co,, Station Road Kast, Oxted, Surrey; 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & BONA, a5 shove, W.1187 QROR 


BEST HUNTING DISTRICT 100 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Lavishly Modernised, In Perfect Order 


Ton bed, 6 bath 4 reception rooms, Main electric ight. Central heating, Hxcellent. 
stabling, Garages. Four cottages, farin buildings. Rich pasture and arable land. 


About 400 ACRES FOR GALE FREEHOLD 
MOSTLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents: GEORGE TROLIOPE & HONS, 26, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


FASCINATING PERIOD THATCHED COTTAGE 
LOVELY POSITION IN RURAL HERTS. 
Flecently put inte Splendid Order. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Gar 
Delightfit gnrdens and orchard, SMALL. FARMERY « 
water laid on to ewery field. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by Groruk TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1, 


4 re 
Ponvenlénces 
Stabling. 


(C.6853) 


tehed barn. 


of uw wit with main 


(4.4525) 


Grosvenor 2838 
(2 lines: 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ.. W.1 


HANTS~—SUSSEX BORDERS 
500 ft. ee ware Cee. Main line station 14 miles. 


Central heating. 
Garages with flat over, 


Charming Inexpensive gardens, 
in all about 94 ACRES. Full pa 


‘TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


17, 1947 


Hobart ® an Sen 


and 66, Vieteria 
Westminster, 8.W. 


_ FEW MILES RUGBY 
rural 


ATTRACTIVE TWO-FLOOR RESIDENCE 
Twelve bed, 3 bath, 4 rec. rooms. Good water: 


El. 
Central heati Firat-rate stabling. 
Beautiful timber sea 


Woodland and pasture. 123 ke 
GRORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
W.1. (Gros. 1653) 


DORSET 
S hours London. Lovely country. Secluded. 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
Fiest-rate orderAll modern 
conveniences. Twelyo bed, 
5 bath, 4 rec. rooms. Main 
water and 6,1, Contral heat- 
ing. Fitted basins, Garages. 
Four cottages. Model 
farmery and fine range of 
14 horse boxes. Grounde, 
pasture and woodland. 
0) 6ACRI VACANT 
POBSESSION of house, 
grounds, 2 cottages and 
wood, Recomended by 


Sole Agents: Gzoxux TROLLOPR& Sons, 25, Mount Btreet, W.1. 


bed. 
pitted basins, ee 
Three cottages 


(4.8406) 


Telegrams 
Turloran, Audisy, London. 


127. MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Near village. Good train service London. 
ns CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Lounge ball, 3-4 reception 
rooms, cloak room, 12 bed. 
rooms, nuraery, 8 Dat! 
rooms. Main electrictt: 
water and gas, Recently 
Tedecorated throughout. 


Garage for 2 or 3. Stabling. 
Cowsheds for 2. 


14 ACRES 


Lawns, 2 ponds, five trees, 


“olds, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Turngk Lory & Ransom, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 


SURREY 
In quiet situation, hour London, 
MODERN HOUSE IN THE LONG LOW STYLE 
Gate ta golf course, 
CENTRAL HEATING. HOT WATER, BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER, DRAINAGE. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms, servants’ sitting room, well fitted domestic offices, 
8 bedrooms, % bathrooms, garage. Gazo'’s HARD TENNIS COURT, fine lawns and 
pretty garden. 


ABOUT AN ACRE. 
FOR SALE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


TORNER Lorp & Ransom, 127, Mount Street, W.t. 


FREEHOLD 


LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ.. 


KENT 
Kary reach first-clasx golf links, Canterbury 6 miles, (ood 
Hreellent sporting facilities. 


Near wea tind seanide renort, 

road and rail connections to Landon 65 miles distant, 

COUNTRY HOUSE 

with excellent suite of reception rooms, billlards room, 20 or more bedrooms, 4 bathrooms 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. KLECTRIC LIFT. 


Ample outbulldinges and stafl agyore. Cottages if required. Well-timbered gardens 
and grounds with ornamental i Parkland aultable for golf course if required 


AREA BY ARRANGEMENT. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The Agents wish to draw attention to the auitability of the property for a first-class Hotel, 
for which it could be adapted with the minimum of alteration im a district where auch 
dooommaration ia badly needed. 


Sole Agents: Lorta & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Grox. 3056). 


ESTATE OFFICES 
GODALMING (Tel.: 2) 


FARNHAM AND HINDHEAD 
in much favoured Frensham district withia 
3 miles Farnham (electric service to Waterton). 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
ACGIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


originally two cottages with sympathetic 
additions, 


Six bed. (1 fitted banin), 2 bath., 3 recep- 
tlon, cloakroom, servants’ sitting room, 


ete central iene male Rervices, 
modern drainage. . Garden 


and grounds of 8% acs ey ACRES. 
PREEHOLD £6,750 
Sole Agents ; Apply Farnham Offic 
al 


vA, 





BAVERSTOCK & SON 


LONDON, W.1 To. W56 


RUTLAND 
In good hunting district. 
GABLED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Delightful interior having lounge hall, 4 principal bedrooms aud 2 dressing rooms 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, Housekweper's room and 3 servants’ roots. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. 
STABLING. 


Attractive gardens, Well-timbered parkland, 


IN ALL ABOUT 72 ACRES 
FOR SALE FRERHOLD 


Agents; Lorts & Wagner, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Gros.: 8066). 


Two cottages, 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel.: 5274) 





SURREY 


Sole Agents: Apply Farnham Office, as above. 


GUILDFORD and GODALMING 


In lovely Su: Hamlet protected by 
‘ational Trust ownerships, 
Under an hour London. 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


on two floors, fitted modern conveniences, 
6 bed., 2 bath., 8 rec., cloakroom, complete 
offices, main water and olectricity. Garage 
and stabling. Partly walled garden and 
paddock, in all about 2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
Bole Agents; Apply Godalming Office, as 
above. 


Between Farnham and Hasle- 
Mere amidat unspoult country 


OUTSTANDING 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Bix bed., 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bath,, reception, ran 
roora, lon complete 

omices, sorvants’ -_ ting 


Garage 8. 
Stabling. Central heating, 
Main water and clectriaity. 
Modern dral: ht 
ful grounds 6 
FOR GALE FREEHOLD 








COUNTRY LIFE--JANUARY 


CURTIS & HENSON 


5, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.} 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 
London 47 miles, On Meh ground. 
A DIGNIFIED YEOMAN’S HOUSE 
IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Seven bedrooms, dressing 
roan, 3 reception rooms. 
8 bathrooms. 


Central heating. , 
Electricity, Two cottages. 


Large lake. 


62 ACRES. FOR BALK FREEHOLD 


Vacant Posssesion on Compietion. 
Owner's London Agents: Curtis & Hewson, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS ,*;, 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. & KENLEY HOUSE,OXTED. Oxt. 975 


On instructions of the personal representative o) 
the late Earl Ldoyd George of Dwyfor, P.C., 0.3 


ON THE BORDER OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 
THE WELL-KNOWN MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
BRON-Y-DE, CHURT 
Tn natural wooded surroundings, 54 miles _from Farnham (Southern Electric), 
41 mules from London, 


Comprisiug: 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 3 logglas, 5 prhicipal bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooins, 4 bathrooms. 


¥xcellont self-contained domestic quarters, including 6 bedroom» and bathroom. 
ELECTRICITY, GAS, CENTRAL HEATING. 
Four cottages. Garage for 4 cars. 


And tneluding lawns, pleasure grounds, 2 lakes, natural woodland, spruce plantathons, 
‘And # sinall grass paddock, the whole property extending to 


ABOUT 66 ACRES 


For Gale by Private Treaty. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
(with the exception of one cottage). 


Thlustrated particulars and plans from ae Agents: BERNARD THORTK & PARTNERS, 
as above. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Retablished 1788 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYOHS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


17, 1947 165 


Groevenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Eetabiiehed 1876 


HEART OF THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 
300 ft. up, 2 miles from Oakham. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


A well-equipped House. 

12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

hall, 3 reception room, 

electric light, estate water 
sipply. 


Central heating, domestic 
hot water. 


Attractive pleasure gardens, Garage. Stabling for 6, 
Rough shooting over 1,200 ACRES might. be Let. 
Owner's Agents: CURTIS & H&NFON, as above. 


ams: cn C. W. INGRAM, F-8.1. Tek cane 


®, PRINOES STREZT, EDINBURGH 


MR. INGHAM HAS SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING AVAILABLE TO LET 
IN RIVERS THURSO, NAIRN, FINDHORN, NESS, GUSKRAN AND CREE. 


SCOTTISH ESTATES 


SHIRE. 20,000 ACRES FOR SALE with stalking and 
ELEC THIG 


INVERNE! 
shooting. Modern, well-nituated Lodge with ample accommodation anc 
GHT. 


LANARKSHIRE. SMALL ESTATE OF OVER 250 ACRES FOR SALE. (The 
house contains Spat rooms and 14 bedrooms In all) ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. Garagen and cottages. 


ROSS-SHIRE. FOR SALE ABOUT 5,000 ACRES of groiwe moor and over a 
tile of salmon fishing. Well-appointed large house in attractive situation. Garage, 
cottages and home farm. 


MR. INGRAM ALSO HAS ESTATES TO OFFER IN SUTHERLAND, AYRSHIRE, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, PERTHSHIRE, WIGTOWNSHIRE AND ELSEWHERE. 


FOR SCOTTISH PROPERTIES AND SPORTING LETTINGS 
Cc. W. INGRAM, F.8.1., 00, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London’ 


CAMBERLEY 


Within 10 minutes’ walk of station and shops. 


A WELL BUILT RESIDENCE 


Jn parklike surroundings, 


10 BEDROOMS. J BATHROUMS. 
FINE SUITE OF ENTERTAINING ROOMS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES, 


GARAGE, 


For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHRA, ELLIS & CO., 88, Fleet Street, £.C.4. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON ROAD," 
LONDON, 8.w.3 


GARDENER'S COTTAGE 


The well-timbered grounds are inexpensive to 
matntain and Include a prolific kitchen garden; 


total area extending to about 
9 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 


CRNtral 9344. 


Kensington 
01-8 








just offered 
GENTLEMAN" 8 RESIDENTIAL kamu 
LOVELY GENUINE Que 


HOUSE 

fect. order and completely medern- 
ie Oak Goors and period features. 
Delightful postion facing south. 
Miestele “tah MSoptic tans drainSer 
@ ic sptic drai page. 
Moderniaed i , 2 roveption, 5 falled gardens. 
Dathe Buocllont offices, Sa clesiric and Wane 
water, Bounded by Fiver, algo well-stocked trout, 


Splendid farm building. 
Over £2,000 spent on improvements. Splendid building suitable 7.7.. 20 loose 
ts "POSESBION. 


DORGET BORDERS NEAR YEOVIL 
Centre of Callistock Hunt. 


GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL 
DAIRY FARM 


Suitable for an attested herd, 
se eens ao pasture, 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY 96,500 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE “WELLe ~pULBOROUGH 2 MILES 
AND HASTINGS 1 Aour London, 


Just offered. 
GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL FARM 
163 ACRES 
LOVELY Leys ae WHITE 


gompletely sapteriset: pon ee 
2 baths. Main water. Electric one 


Central heating. Nice ornamental gardens, 


Excellent accredited building. New cow- 
house tying 40. Two cottages. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD. 


FASCINATING 1¢th-CENTURY ™ 
BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
Full of beautiful oak. Mainz water. Co.'s 


electricity. septic tank drulnage. Inde- 
pendent constant hot water. Phone. 


Prett; dens ther with 8} ACRES 
ve wetrned atream, 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD £5,960 
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83, MOUNT 6r., 
QROBVENOR 9Q., LONDON, W.? 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE ON COTSWOLDS 
Near Cheltenham, Gloucester, Ctrencester. 800 ft. up. 
Lovely views. 


Charming old Farmhouse enlarged and carefully 
On 2 floors only pals So floors and ‘panelling. Main services. 


Nine bed., bath, 3 reception. Electric tight. Radiators. 
LODGE AND 2 COTTAGES. HOME FARM. 
&12,700, WITH 106 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Agenta: Wilson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Central heati 
Garage and fis 


. Ten bed 


TOTTENHAM COURT AD., W.i 
(Musten 7000) 


MAPLE 


“GARRYDENE” WINCHMORE HILL, N.2I 
Ideal situation, high ground, convenient for Tube stations, 


MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, billisrds = room, 
bed and dreasing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, main services, 
2 garages. Landscape gaf- 
dens of about 2 ACRES- 


‘To be Soild by Auction in February next, or privately. 
Auctioncers; MAPLY & Co., Ltp., 6, Grafton Strest, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


"T RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St., W.1 
Grosvenor 2861, Telegrams: “ Cornishmen, London.” 


Kent, NEAR BORDERS OF BURREY AND SUSSEX. Close to bus service 
Pidenbridge- Tunbeiden » Walls, 1 malls tation, amidst delightful pountry. CHARM- 
ie OLD IDENCE with old brick flreplacen, oak floors and panelling. Lounge 
hall, 8 rece rece! tion billiards room, 3 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms (3 h. and main water 
‘and ‘electri ity, ‘Hese cooker, ‘Telephone, Garage. Stables. Chauffei flat. oely 
tim! nds. Swimming pool. Orchard and meadowland. 10 ACRES. 

‘RESIDDER & CO, a South Audley Street, W.1. (19,069) 
HIRE. irst-class Country House Hotel | (club Heencs *), 

1p, magnificent views, Five reception, 2 bath,, 15 bed. (6h, and c.) 

ceutral heating, glectric light, Aga cooker, telephone, (Garage, outhouses, Chae 5: 
AND SAAREL.—TRESIDDER 


Faas, products ive fruit and vegetable gardong and meadow, 12 ACRES. 
ZEHOLD FOR QUICK ach LOCK, STOCK 


AND Co. ti 77, South Audley Street, W.1. aes 480) i ra, 
|-ON-THE-HILL. golf course and extensive common lands, 


wri IN: 
First-class MODERN CHARACTER ® RESIDENCE. Four reception, 4 bath,, 
2 bedrooms (7 bh. and 0.), billiards op m. All main services, Central heating, 
Telophone uble garage. GQROU: OF 33 ACRES Including orchard and 
kitchen len. ee & ©O., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,423) 
(NEAR COAST). Rural! poaltion with delightful views to sca. 
SUPER BUNGALOW, in excellent order, carriage drive, 2-4 reception, 8 bath- 
rooms, 4-6 bedrooms (2 h, and c.), malo electricity and power, ‘Telephone. 2 garages. 
Carnation house, greenhouse and es, Heautiful gardens, lawns, rose garden with 
Bee productive kitchen garden and orchards, about § AGRI £7,000 FREEHOLD. 
ty recommended. — 77, South Audiey 8t.,W.1 22,890) 
OPE! Li 
BETACHEO RES. 


ee x 
£ Within few minutes walk Af station, ee 
Feoe} sloakroom. All malin services. 
waa a 


ENCE, 4 bod. é. h. and _c.), bathroom 
Telephone. Garden of ONE 
\CRE.—TRESIDDER & Co,, 77 South ‘Audley Street, W.1. (22,918) 


And at 


A.T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 
THREE BAIDA 
“SUSSEX—DAILY REACH OF LONDON 


In the beautiful district of 
Worth. 


"Phone 1 
Crawley 528 





Three reenption rooma, 7 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


COMPANY’S WATER, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage, stabling and out- 
buildings. 


2 ACRES 
Price Freehold £4,500 


Bole Agents: 
ALT. UNDERWoop & Co. 


Rof, 390) 
SURREY ANE SUSSEX BORDE 


Main Line Station. 
CAPITAL at as DAIRY FARM OF 9 ACRES 
with fine range of buildings. Modern house with 2 ving rooms, 8 bedrooms and 
bathroom. _ Electric light and ail main services, 
REDUCED PRICE FAREHOLD £4,500 (Ref, 1238) 


RURAL SITUATION between meat and EAST GRINSTEAD 
LL MODERN AND EASILY RUN HOUSE 
Havis cloakroom, my lounge 18 18 A. 6 in. x15 fe, 6 in., 2 living rooms, 8 bedrooms and 
bat end electricit; Garden % ACRE 
FREEHOLD 


2 A. T. URDERWOOD & Co, (Ref. 6277) 
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WILSON & CO. 


ON FAVOURITE SURREY COMMON 
Between Woking and Guildford, Close to golf course, 


» Three 6 cottages. Finely timbered gardens, 


ete. 
17,500, WITH ‘3 ACRES 
Agents: fen & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


OCKHAM, SURREY 


1947 


WEST SUSSEX 
Basy reach Herska. 1 hour London, 


Delightful small Estate with ci 
With lov views, Twelve bed 
Electric light. Central hosting 


Well-timbered ere 
vaCan porence 
£16,000 
Agents: wnson os ei oie Mount Street, W.1. 


em: 


and 
gerne 2 Allin hand. 


dressing, 4 batha, ¢ reception, 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.i. 
(Regent 4088) 


& Co., Lto. 


«“ CHEPSTOW,” HARPENDEN, HERTS 
In select residential district, Business trains to St. Pancras, 42 mins. journey. 


Fy 


ht 


ATTRACTIVE 
fREEHOLD 
AKSIDENCE 


Ball with cloakroom, $8 
reception rooms, billiards 
room, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooma, main 
services. Two garages, 
loose box, Attractive gar- 
den of about 1 ACRE. 


To be Soid by Auction on January 22 next, or privately. 
Auctioneers: MapLx & Co., L3D., 5, Grafton Strect, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Sw ome SANDERS’. 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Tel.: Sidmouth 41 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
Hest residential neighbourhood, within 300 yards of the sea, 


COMFORTABLE FAMILYIRESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (6 with hand-basins), 1 dressing room, 2 bathroome, 
and excellent offices. 


AH main services, Garage for 2 cars, 
ONE ACRE ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
Offered with Vacant Possession in May, 1047. £8,500 


EAST DEVON 


Within 2 miles of country town and © miles from the een. 


MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in excellent structural and decorative condition, standing over 300 feet above sea level 
and commanding magnificent views. 
Two reception rooms, § bedrvoma, bathroom and officus. Garages for 2 vars and other 
useful outbuildings. Main olectricity. 
GROUNDS JUST OVER 2 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £6,500. 


MOORE & CoO., 


CARSHALTON 
HANTS ( 7 miles Petersfield). UNIQUE MODERN “SH 
neatly ‘aCras beautiful I gardens. Erected 1082 and occup: 
- 400 ft. uD, on South Downs. double bedrooms, 8 reception, 
poor ving oft Large garage, 40 ft, greenhouse, over 100 fruft 
FREEHOL! (Follo 2708) 
RN 


FeOM NEAR SURR! A if course. ea 
Eber cf D COTTAG my Seo ol mde position. Four double Led- 
rooms, 2 3 bathrooms 8 reception (22 ft. x 15 fay beauty fitted kitchen, oak 

ing. fan, ABOUT 


brick ‘replaces, CENTRAL BeAr 
am igly recommended by Sole Agents, as above. HOLD. 


BEAUTIFUL DETACHED Resi. 
poaltion approached by deve 
lon, well-planned offi 


Auctioneers and 
Surveyors 
use 


with 
ideal ition. 
led completet 
trees, 


Wallington 2606 
(4 Hines) 





ES, ne 
DENCE of Susser brick in ‘very high 


Included nor! bw = 882 p.a. uur bedrooma, 2 bath 

room, ete. Lovely ay mand paddock HOLD €4,600,_ (Folle 8158) 

pe UE 16th-CENTURY ‘Al 
with oak hot ote. ‘Quiet spot close to ithe vilage, Three bedrooms, 2 Fecep- 


tion, hall with cloakroom, mode throom. Garage’ & 
Masatve thatched barn Cy other baliaings. & ACRES (further 6 acres available). 





PAEEHOLD . 
Gee tiles aD). 
ZS IDENC! Ne 
Five bedrooms ome (atl very large), 2 


UALI 

decorated MODERN DETACHED HIDENOK in 9 & ut 
upstociate oom hark PRREMOLD fea 
by Bole Agents, as above, (eallo 8159), 


iz iv 

borders. Oak beans, 

i Ideal, modern bathroom. 
(Folio y 


ay in lovely country on He 
Karly maneeon i ras Lo 
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Telegrams : 
‘Wileed, Agents, Weedo, 
Londen.” 


JOHN_D. WOOD & CO. 


Maytalr 6941 
(10 tines 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





HAMPSHIRE AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


High on the Downs between Peterafteld and Chichester, commanding wide panoramic views to the Solent and Lele af Wight, 


LARGE MODERN MANSION 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, HOTEL, 
COUNTRY CLUB, ETC. 
ABOUT 290 ACRES 


(an adjoining Dairy Farm of 279 ACRES 
might be acquired), 





Long avenue drive, 2 halls, 5 largo reception 

rooms and chapel, 28 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 

olectrie light, part central heating, excelient 
water supply, septic tauk drainage, 


Outbuildings. Charming cottage residence of 
7 roonts and 2 bathrooms. 


SUPERIOR LODGE AND SEVEN OTHER 
COTTAGES, 


Squash court. Walled garden. 


Parkland ideal for playing fields, the remainder 
woodland, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £20,000 POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woon & Co,, 23, Herkeley Square, London, W,1, 


(60,665) 





HAMPSHIRE IN THE MEON VALLEY 


Rus passes entrance, 


Village convenient, Station 2 miles. 


MODERNISED GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 





In delightful and well-timbered 
country, approached by drive, 
and in first-rate order throughout. 
Hall with Adam etalrearnc, 4 


, reception rooms, 4 principal bed 


aud dreseing rooms, 4 servants’ 

bedrooms and § bathrooms, play- 

room Or nurrery, modern officuk 
with Aga cooker, etc. 


Company's ctectric Ught, ample 
water, cesspool drainage, central 
heating throughout. 


Stabling, garage. Vacant lodge. 
Inexpensive gardens with large 
walled kitchen garden, paddock, 


NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE 
Contre of Brockterby Country, 


0 ae 


LOVELY RED BRICK 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in faultless condition, 
Approached by avenue drive with 
loge, through park of rich grans- 
land. Four sitting rooms, #-0 
hectrooris, bath, hob grates, 
mahogany dours, period archi-, 
> traves, 





MAIN ELECTRICITY, FIRST. 
CLASS WATER SUPULY. 


Farmery for 60 cows. Three 
cottages. Large walled ganten. 





100 ACRES 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES 


FISHING CAN LE RENTED, 


PRICK &12,000 


Agents: Jous D. Woon & Co., a4 above. 


(60,890) 





FOR GALE FREEHOLD 


Curtains, carpets aud most. of the furniture could be purchased at valuation as well as 
the Alfa-Laval milking plant, ete. 


Tnapected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 


(88,252) 





NEAR TONBRIDGE, KENT 


Main line station 12 minutes watk. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
COMPLETELY MODERNIGED 


Three rec 





roams, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. AUTOMATIC CENTRAL 
HEAWNG. 





Outbuildings. Workshop. Gardens with tennis court. 


ABOUT ONE ACRE IN ALL 


FOR GALE, FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by Joun 1D. Woop & Co., : 
az,7a2) | Joux PD. Woon & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, W.1, | Wspeeted and recommonde 


aa above, 





tion rooms, hall, study, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 


Hy direction of Colonel Scott-Wataon, 
for Sale by Auction, February 4, 1947, at Haslemere. 


THE CEDARS, CHURT, 
NR. FARNHAM 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
fn unspoilt surroundings. 


Rall, 2 reception, study, kitchen with Aga, 5 bed and 
drossing rooms, bathroom. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
HEATING, 


CENTRAL 


Own drains. Garage. 
Gardon of about 2 ACRES 


Joint Auctioneers: Mesars. C. BampGER & SONs, Hindhead; 





ESSEX 


Dasly reach of the City, in unspoilt country. 


CHARMING SMALL MODERNISEO TUDOR 
FARMHOUSE 
Three reception, 6 bed, (4 with basins), bathroom, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER, 


Septic tank drains, Stabling, Garages, Garden, 


farm buildings, 


Home 


20 ACRES OF PASTURE, 50 ARABLE 
FOUR GOOD COTTAGES 


Poxsesaton of house, buildings and pasture, 
FREEHOLD WITH 72 ACRES 


id by Joun Db, Woon & Co., 
as above, (88,510) 





ADJOINING EXMOOR NORTH DEVON 
Lovely moorland and sea tiews, 5W) feet up, 


RXCHEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 





LEACE G YEARS UNEXPIRED. 


Just in the market 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF WEST SUSSEX 


BEAUTIFUL WHITE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Sun loggia, 2 reception, 8 
bedrooma, 3 bathrooms, 
telephone. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
OENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE & STABLING. 


Grounds run down to the , 
sea. 


ABOUT 200 ACRES 
of moorlend. 


Hoanting and fishing. 


throughout, 


Cottage. 


RENT £06. PREMIUM £5,000 
Recommended by Jour D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Mayfair 6341), 


Hall, 4 reception roora. 
study, 14 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, main electric Hght 
and water, central heating 
Modet 
farmery. Garago. Lodge, 


NEARLY 50 ACRES 


iN A TIMBERED PARK-LIKE SETTING 





FREEHOLD £17,000 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, GROUNDS AND LODGE 





I (72,336) Inspected and recommended by JOHN Woop & Co., as above, (81,048) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, ¥.8.1., FA. 
BL STODDART FOX, P.A.8.1,, FAT. 
K, INBLEY FOX, ¥.8.1. 
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FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON 





SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B, FOX ¥.8.1,, Feat 
T. BRIAN COX, FBI, AAT. 

BRIGHTON 


-BRIGHTON & WORTHING J. WO RYRES. A, KILVINGTON 








DORSET 


2 miles weat from Wareham, 34 miles east bl Wool, 17 miles from Bournemouth, 


The Charming Freehold 
Elizabethan Style 
Residence 


BINNEGAR HALL 


Standing on an clovated site with 
extensive views across the vdlley of 
the winding Hiver Frome with the 
Purbeck Hip in the distances. 


Fifteen principal and 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 rece 
rooms, eutrance and stalreaue hull, 
ample domestic offices, outhouses, 
Contral heating, Main electricity. 
Qwu water supply. Stabling. 
Garagea and chauffeur'y flat, Pro- 
ductive walled kitchen and fruit 
garden with glanshouses, 








Vinery, Peach house and buiidiugs. 

Entrance ladge. Two cottages. 

Two butlding sites with main road 
frontage. 


The whole extending t an area of 
just over 20 ACRES. 


Vacant possession of the reel- 

dence, grounds, gardens, out- 

buildings, {and and woodland 

on compistion of the purchase 

excepting portions requisitioned by 
the Military. 


PRICE £12,500 


Particulars of Messte, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christehurch Road, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


About 2 miles from the popular Ferndown golf course, 9 miles from Huurnemouth. 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES IN 
IT8 NEIGHBOURHOOD 


A very soundly constructed 
Realdence, beautifully 
appolnted and in excellent 
condition throughout. 
‘fate beara (4 with 
pasius, h. and c. . 
well-fitted bathroom, ape 
reception rooms, meae" 
sitting room, garden room, 
good kitchen and domestic 
offices. 
Companles’ electricity, gas 
and water, part central 
heating, efficient hot water 
supply. 
Double garage.  Green- 
house, Tool and store sheds 


FOR GALE PAEREHOLD WITH POSSESSION APRIL, 1047 


Boautéfil grounds in perfect condition and lald out with fine lawns, fiowering shrubs 
and ornamental frees, pemeroot numerous fruit trees in full bearing, tennis lawn, sroductive 
Keitohen garden, delightful walks, etc., the whole comprising an area of about 


2 ACRES. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-62, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








ny 


IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY 
MODEL PIQ FARM OF AN ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE CHARACTER 


Supertor brick-built tlled roof piggeries, slaughter house, mixing room with automatic 
mixer, etc. Exoellent 5-roomed Bungalow Realdence, 


20 ACREG OF QOOD ARAGLE AND PASTURE LAND 


The plggeries have a euperticial tioor area of about 20,000 square feet and are 
oapabie of oarrying 1,500 head of etook. 


“ Prloe for Freehold Property, all‘dead stock and loose affects (no live stock included) 
£13,000 


Full particulars from Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDER 


Chichester and Southera 9 miles. London 72 miles, 


Admirably situated on the outskirts of a small market town within two minutes of 
the main Portsmouth- Chichester Road. 


A superior architect, de- 

signed Freehold Resldence 

constructed in 1937, de- 

Nahefally secluded — and 

approached by a sweeplug 
d 


irive, 

Five bedroome (4 of which 
are fitted with basing and 
bullt-In furniture), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
spacious lounge,  dlaing 
room, study, sun loggia, 
Jarge kitehen with “Aga” 
wooker, Double garage. 
‘The house ix particularly 
well fitted aud {a thest-class 
corative condition. 

Contra) heating. Main elec- 
tricity, water and drainage, 


‘The delightful grounds whlch Include a small paddock extend to just over 
4 acres VACANT POSS! JON 











3, Gibbs Road, Above Rar, Southampton, 
v41/2) 


MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS. 


Ovcupping @ magnificent poxition on the clilfx jscin the English Channel, Needter and 
the Lxle af Wight. 


For fall purtleulare apply: Fox & Sons, 
(Te 





The cornfortabie and attractive Freehold Residence, * HECKFIELD ” 


Facing malniy south and commanding extensive uninterrupted sea views, Kight 
prinelpai and secondary bect and dressing rooms, bathroom, 8 teeeption rooms, eloak- 
room, mafds’ ritting room, ontrance hall, exeelient domestle offices, All main services. 
Telephone, Garage and outbuildings. Greenhouse, 
peliahtrul gardens tn excellent condition including herbaceous borders, rose garden, 
ly pond, rockery, productive kitchen and fruit gardens, the whole oxtending to an 
area of over 1 ACRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Mesers, JACKMAN & Masters, The Extate Office, Milford-on- 
Sea, Hants, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Rournemouth, 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


In delightful rural country about 10 miles from Bournemouth. Commanding magnificent views to Purbeck Hills. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


THIS WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


acing dus south-west and containing 











eae teers 
Central heating throughout. Main electric 


lighting snd water. Parquet flooring to 
principal rooms. 


Stabling with good flat. Bungalow. Cottage. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE ROSE GARDEN 
WITH YEW BRDGHS, TENNIS COURTS, 

WALLED KITCHEN’ GARDEN, GOOD 
GRRE Bott VINERY, FIG AND 
OTHER HOUSES, ORCHARD, D, ETC. “the 


40 ACRES 
PRIOR £28,000 FREEHOLD 





44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
{12 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ee HARRODS peg 


Offices : 
Betane, Matrede, London’? 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Re 
BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND HASLEMERE H/c.4 


Undeniably one of the tineet propertise of a medium size in Mampehire 
A MANOR HOUSE 


built of Bargaté stone, fuoing south 
and In its own grounds of 36 
ACRES, but not isolated, being 
within 14 miles of Liss Station and 

near bus route. 


Seven bedrooms, 6 staff bedroome, 
lavatory ‘basins In most. 6 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, galleried 
hall about 40 ft. x 28 ft., sun lounge, 


Full central heating, Parquet 

flooring throughout ground and 

firat floors, Three cottages (vacant 
possession). 

CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. CO.'S SERVICES. In absolutely firet-claas order and richly appointed. IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. 
Hannops LTD., Haslemere 9538/4, and 34-36, Hans Crescent, Koightsbridge, 8.W.1 (7'el.. Kensington 1490, Hrtn, 906). 












15th-CENTURY c.3 . WINCHESTER OR c.4 VIEWS OF SEA AND cl 
RESIDENCE IN BERKS SOUTHAMPTON, 5 MILES DOWNS AND BEACHY HEAD 
Amidat charming aurrountings near an old-world village and | Vittage and station about 4 mile, Fishing in the district Sunves 1} hours London, 2 miles main ling dation. 
green and about 2 miter from Maidenhead, : _ a oy 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD : : . 5 
RESIDENCE : 


in healthy pineland country. 6 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 main bedrooms, 3 staff reoms. 
and 2 bathrooms, 


Central heating. Co.'s nervices, Main drainage. Garage, 
greenhouse, About 34% ACRES, Including tennix court, 
kitchen and fruft gardens and small pinewood. 





BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE IN THE TUROR STYLE 
in first-rate order and on two floora only. Panelled hall 





A RESIPENCE OF GREAT CHARM AND 











ARACTER PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 lounge and 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath-dresnin 
Lounge halt, 4 receptions, @ beds, 6 bathrooms, (o.‘« OR OFFER room and 3 bathrooms, Vita glased Wimiows Central 
electric light, gus and water. Central heating, Garage. heating. Basins h. and c. Main acrvice 
Cottage. Large beers SW oll Heateret, rene: Frounds Kachelor flat with pathroom, Crees FHeM, ngarage and 
WARD Sonia rare My ons ow, In all about | joint Sole Agents: Messrs, BCAMMELL & Surv, ¥.A.I., Charming grounds of about 4% aAcnEs 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD Kaativigh and Southampton; and HaRgops Lrp., 34-36, PRICE 215,000 ee cad 

Strongly recommended by Hannops Ltp,, 34-36, Hans | Hans Crescent, Kulghtebridge, 5.W.1 (Tel.: Raneington 1 insnoctod and a 
Crescent, Kalyhtebridge, S.W.1, (Zel.: Kensington 1400, 1400. Krtn, 806). 34-36, Hane  Crencs if aa Gen: 

beth. 807), Keneingion 1000." Batn. Bi), 

i KINGSTON HILL c.4 SURREY AND 3 HORSHAM AND ARUNDEL c.3 
11 exceptional property uverlooking Combe Will Gulf Course. go | Bane CE Sete oe ee ee ee 
MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


in a pleturesque smal! town, overlooking river. Lounge 
hall, dining and drawing rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Electric light, Modern conveniences, Garage, 








Well-established walled garden with fruit trees. In all about 














MODERN QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 1, ACRE ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
built. regardlesa of coat. Good hall, 3 reception rovms, in a delightful part of West Busax, 
6 bedronms (with lavatory basins h. and ¢.), 3 bathrooms, Three reception, small study, 5 bed and dressing room, 
Model offices. Every convenience Installed, Garage for FOR BALE FREEHOLD 2 bathrooms. Electrie Nght. Co,’s water. Garage, Well- 
4 curs, Chauffeurs roum, Well-established grounds, extablished garden, Rltehen aren, fruit trees, in all about 
In alt about 2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALe : : ror sale PRREHOL! 
Bole ~Agents: HAkKODS Lp, 84-36, Hans Crescent, | HARRODS Lirp., 94-86, Hans Crescent, Knightabridge, 8.W.1 | Hangops Lr. 34-36, Hana Crescent, Reihtabridae 8.W. 
Knigthsbridge, S.W.2 (Pel; Rensington 1490, Eatn 806), (Tel.: Kensington 1490, Eztn, 807). (Tel. Kensington 1490, Extn. 807 





SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR USE AS PRIVATE HOTEL, NURSING HOME OR SCHOOL e.2 
NORTH DEVON 


Urcupying a unique position, right om the sca front, commanding magnificent views. 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT 
AND WELL-FITTED 
RESIDENCE 

bI 
Three reception bits eoiiard 
maid's et ‘om 
e, igre store rooms ins (could be 


into iiving quarters). 
Matured gardens with hard te reas 


In all about 1 ACRE 
Freehold 10,000 guineas 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Joint Bole Agents: Mesa, W. C. Hurcuixes & Co., 121, High Street, Iifracombe; and Hanzops Lp. 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (Tal.; Kensington 1400. Eztn, 909). 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


By direction of Trustecs. 


—JANUARY 1.1, 1947 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 


TO CIOSE AN ESTATE. 


HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 
Salisbury 0 miles, Winahestor 16 miles, Romacy 8 miles. 
FOR AUCTION IN MARCH —- VACANT POSSESSION 


“GRAYS” 
WEST TYTHERLEY 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 


Containing 7 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, Usual offices, Good outbuildings including garage, 


Attractive weil- 


greenhouse, etc, 
Main electricity. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 


lanned and timbered grounds with tennis lawn, etc. Well-atockuid frat and 
a garden. Paddock and woodland, in all over 18 ACRES and Lodge, 


NO VIEW UNTIL PARTICULARS PUGLISHED 


vogetabl 


This property comprises the last part of the NORMAN COURT ESTATE sold by auction fn 


Phone! 
Cheltenham 
52639 (2 lines) 


Between WINCHESTER & ALTON. £9,750 
Devarnreu QUEEN ANNE HOUSE of chara 
secluded, near village, facing south, Three receptic 
7-4 bed., atid 3 bathrooms, lain electricity. Central 
deat . Garage 3 cari. Lovely old grounds and paddocks. 
. Cottage available. CHAMDERLAINE- BROTHERS 
ie Y RARRiBON, Cheltenham (as above). 


Nr, BRIOGWATER, SOMERSET. ¢3,950 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE with 3 good reception, 
6 bed., bath., and genut's cloakroom and w. rials 
water, calor gas, ‘electricity woon, Double garage, 
te, Maturod garden and paddock, NWARLY ¥ ROREG. 
RE REELAINR: BROTE MS & HAuRIBON, Cheltenham 
‘a8 above 


1, 
42,Cc 


F! 
and 2 bath., Aga cookei 
atublex, Cottage, lov: 
for Guest. Houre, ote., 


Ike surroundings, 


ing. a 
c8.—C! 
. ‘ramen 


jal Square, Chi 


EVENOAKS 2247-8 
UNEUOGE WELLS 46 
REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


MAGNIFICENT POSIT! 
500 fA. up om Limpafeld Common, with glorious Sterrupted southern views 
Splendidty appointed 


15 bed, My peti 3 “tne recep- 
flea, hall, ete. Central heat- 
Malu warvices, Fitted 
Rasina in bedrooms, — Two 
lodges, xtabling, chauffeur's 
cottage, garages for 4 care, 
Delig htfiil matured grounds, 
sloping te south, including 
woodland, etc,, in all about 
More land could 


Toh. 


it y be stale vd) 
reeho only 
Apply Oxted affice. 


MAIDENHEAD (Tei. 54) 
SUNNINGDALE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, LTD. 


105, VICTOREA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1, 


BRAMLEY, NEAR GUILDFORD 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
well screened by trees in 24, ACRES 

a i About 3 miles from Guildford, 
ery we Planned and Inbour-saving on two floors. 8 recoption rooms, hall - 
lounge, § bedrooms (8 ftted baalu), 3 bathrooms excellent domestic ofBees 
CENTRAL BEATING THROUGHOUT: | MAN ELECTRICITY, GAS, WATER 

Double garsyo with every modern convenience, Heated greenhouse, 
FREEHOLD £8,000 


CROWTHORNE, BERKS 
{ecaNTURY eTyYie COUNTRY, MOUSE 
Facing South on gravet 
In 6 ACRES of aaidans co and aos. 
In @ rural position, § minutes’ walk from the village. 
3 altting rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 a fed ad basta), modern kitchen, etc., cloakroom, 


CENTRAL HEATING, MAT, ELECTRICITY ( points), MAIN WATER, 
MODERN DEAINAGE 
Two outbull nhouas, 
ae eee 
The 4-AORE paddook is suitable for frult or market gardening. 
FRERHOLD £8,000 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


WYE VALLEY. 
INE GEORGIAN HOUSE near Ross-on-Wye, in 


LAINE GRotHkRy ¢ Hankixon, Chelten! 


NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE. 
‘HARMING BMALL GEORGIAN HOU 
6 bed (1h, and c.), 2 bath., elec. light, central heat? 
8, stabling, otc. Lovely old garden and orchard, 
—~CHAMBERLAINE- 
eltenham. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


1945 and 10946, having been retained for the nse of the Realdent Agent, 
Particulars In due course from the Auctioneers, ax above. 


“Phone: 
Shrewebury 
R061 (8 lines” 


LOVELY QUANTOCK HILLS. £6,500 
MODERN! D FARMHOUSE vexr pretty village. 
i Three i is bed, rng mall cottage 
adjacent, Maiu vlelty  Bulldings, prett: len ain 
orchard, 2 &Ol Poss! BION. ee CHAMBERTATNE 
BROTHERS & HARRIKON, Cheitenhium (as above), 


Malvern District. Georgian House and § acres 

UNSPOILED COUNTRY, 4 iniles Worcester. Three 

ree., cloakroom, § bed., 2 dressing, bathroom, main 

electric! a central heating, ese coo} er, Garages rH 
‘ 


ovals, ol old grounds) orely orchard 3 aeres. 
Brotaens ‘& mn bend Cheltenham (as above), 


or 72 ACRES 
park: 
» billiards, 10 be 
LACE CATARES a1 
Tow prices ee dloal 
tion, —CHAMBER- 
In (as above). 


Throe large rec., 
"» central heat. 
yout gardens. 

private occu, 


ROTHEHR & HARRISON, £7 ,600.—CHAMBERLAINE- 


SEVENOAKS, KEN’ 
TUNBRIOGE was, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 


A CHOI DENG! 
Elevated position swith viewer of the Downe. 


REIOATS 
Regidential position, 3 min- 
utes bus route, 1 mile 
station, under 40 minutes 
Landon, Bpacious modern 
Residence containing hall, 
2 reception rooms, 8 large 

bedrotans2 pathrogey: 


1 ACRE Gaatired 
Freehold only 
WITH VACAN 
POSSESSTON 
‘Trustees well! 
Apply Reigate 


arden. 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73) 
LOUGH (Tel. 20048) 


FACING ASCOT RACE COURSE 
Gn high ground about 1} miles from the atation. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


rooms, $ bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices, 
nin services. Stabling, Garages, Cottage. 


Well-timbered grounds of about, 
6 ACRES 
PRICE €4,500 
the lease having about 40 yeara to run. 
Particulars from Messrs. Gippy & Guppy, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel.73). 


Fourteen bed and reese 
q 


Crawiey 1 
(three lines) 


Wma. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 


CRAWLEY sv x 


SUSSEX-SURREY BORDER 


Secluded position, approached by a cat drive, yet within a fow minutes’ walk of 
Three Bridges Station. 


Lounge and dining rooms, 

cloakroom, 4 principal and 

2 other bedrooms, bath- 

room, well-equipped modern 
kitchen, 


ALL MAIN BERVICES, 


The grounda, which are uiostly woodland, have bean well tended, and extend to about 
Bh ARES 


PRICE (5,000 FREEHOLD 
WAMEDIATE POSSEBSION ON COMPLETION 








GROWING proor of the 
difference in yield when 
Basic Slag is used 


Here is visible proof of the efficiency of Basic 
Slag as a plant food for Arable Crops. The 
Phosphate content and high Liming value of 
Basic Slag results in enormously increased yield 
of roots, Used for Sugar Beet, Basic Slag 
encourages root Mevelopment, and increases the 


‘ALBERT? 
Slag 


Basic 






one ne 


POTTY LAMAAAAAALOAAL Abas ROLL 


ail 





The Breeches Makers 
oan still accept orders for made-to-measare 
Brooches and Jodbpars for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, snd Children. 
READY-TO-WEAR JODHPURS FOR tapes 
& CHILDREN ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUCH THE POST 
Plonee vend the following measurements: height; 
‘walet; imalde leg down te ground; thickest part 
af calf (mot to the ckim). Uf fer a child, otate age. 


HARRY HALD 


Sperting, Cietl. & Service Talters I 


335,257 RECENT STREET, WI. REG 3115 








DUNLOP & RANKEN L'® 


Telephone LEEDS 27301 (20 u1nes: 
5 spn tat ‘ 
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|. Decorates 
© = What is it that... 2. Protects 
3. Adds face vai, 
Wewts, BASIC SLAG The answer is SNOWCEM., 
with ‘ 
Nitrogen & Potash Made with a base of SNOWCRETE White Portland 
Cement it forms a rock-hard shell that will not flake, 
e peel, brush off or deteriorate with age. It seals out 


damp, is washable and can be kept clean and bright. 


SNOWCEM cocctent 


CEMENT PAINT 


Easily applied to concrete, suitable brick, stone, etc., by brush or 
spray. No permit required. White, cream, pink and silver grey. 


Literature and advice feee rhe 

J. Harold Thompson, 

(Agric), Ch Pant icultaral 

Adviser, BRITISH BASIC 

SLAG LTD., Wellington House, 

Buckingham’ Gare, S.W.I. 

WHitehall 2904 or in Scot 

to; J, 5S. Symington, B.Sc. 

(Aaric), Cas le Street, 
Edinburah 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
192 ASHLEY GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1. 


or: G, & 'T, Farle Ltd., Cement Manufacturers, Hull, 
‘Phe South Wales Portland Cement and Lime Co, Ltd,, 
Penarth, Glam. 


Full details on request ——______ 


Hrarr 








eSsTD 4 YEARS 







[for Wood Worm e- 
Dey Rot /s 


RENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID + DDT 


The regular use of Rentokil Furniture 
Cream is the sure preventive, 


towed by AENTOKIL LTD, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON &.W9 


wish to purchase genuine 
modern low mileage English 
and American cars, all models; 
also certain Continental makes. 
Write full details to: 
{50 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Tol, Mayfair 2904 
Alse ot LOBDS COURT, 
ST. JONIN'S WOOD BROAD N.W.8 
Tel, Cunningham 5141 



















Maximum retail price In U.K. 45/9 pee bottle. 
TS 


itm COUN:R. LIF.—JANUAR. 17, 194, 





| (EGER HOUSE, 204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1., OR GO TO YOUR 


NEAREST JAEGER 


OK ED. | *L* Y 
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THE HONOURABLE SHIRLEY CUNLIFFE 


Mies Cunliffe, who is the elder daughter of the second Baron Cunliffe, will come of age this year. She served 
in the W.R.N.S. during the war ‘ 
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Telegrams: Country Life, London 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

lions requiring a reply musi be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps, MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere abroad 24. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland, 93s. 2d. ; abroad, 93s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 
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THE PLANNING BILL 


HATEVER may be thought about the 
principles adopted in the new Town 
and Country Planning Bill, there can be 
no doubt at all as to its importance. The impact 
of its many provisions on the life of each one 
of us, and the changes in the face of the country 
which may be expected to flow from it, if and 
when it sets a new planning machine in motion, 
are sufficient to make it one of the most impor- 
tant measures—-if not the most important 
measure---presented to Parliament in this 
century. That is adequate reason—-the highly 
controversial nature of its expropriation pro- 
posals is another—why it should receive the 
most careful attention of Parliament, and 
should on no account be rushed through 
Standing Committees without proper considera- 
tion by both Houses. As it is, at least two other 
major Bills--the Transport and the Electricity 
Bills—have to be got through this Session, and 
there is obvious danger that this highly complex 
and controversial piece of legislation may find 
its way on to the Statute Book in a thoroughly 
ill-digested form. It seems a pity in the cir- 
cumstances that the two other Bills could not 
have been shelved in its favour, not so much 
because of this Bill’s intrinsic merits, but 
because some Bill dealing comprehensively 
with the problems of compensation and better- 
ment is urgently needed as @ pre-requisite of 
reconstruction and redevelopment, and because 
it is equally urgent to secure the simplification 
of local planning, and its transfer from a per- 
missive to a compulsory basis. 

The sections of the Bill which deal with the 
last two matters are not likely to cause as much 
controversy as the others. The Bill codifies 
existing planning legislation, and repeals the 
permissive Planning Act of 1932, together with 
most of the Planning Act of 1944. The prepara- 
tion of plans will now become obligatory upon 
all planning authorities, and the number of 
these is greatly reduced, as in the interests of 
comprehensive and intelligent planning it 
obviously should be. Another section of the Bill 
extends the principle of the 1944 Act, which 
provided grants to local authorities towards 
expenditure on the acquisition and clearing of 
land for the re-development of areas of extensive 
war damage, to cover “areas of bad lay-out or 
obsolete development that require to be devel- 
oped as a whole and areas of derelict land 
acquired for the purpose of being brought back 
into use."" This means, of course, a very great 
extension of planning powers and activities on 
the part of all the new planning authorities, 

Obviously it is the proposals with regard 
to compensation and betterment that will 
receive the closest scrutiny, and which will 
excite the greatest hostiligy. Though in the dis- 


aed ae Davee ove 8 Tae 


cussions during the war of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee’s Report we have become used to the 
nation of separating a so-called development 
value in land from the value it carries in its 
existing use, and, though the Bill actually 

nationalises only that speculative development 
value, the fact will not be lost on the average 
citizen that it virtually abolishes all freehold 
in the sense that the property owner will no 
longer have an automatic right to do what he 
likes with his land. If the Bill becomes law 
no change in the existing use of land will in 
future be possible without permission. Apart 
from this general principle the feasibility of the 
Government's scheme will depend a great deal 
on the equity or inequity of the actual com- 
pensation payments made, and the reasonable 
or unreasonable nature of the State’s demands 
for the return for “betterment.” Here there is 
much obscurity in the Bill. The Government 
definitely declare their view that loss of develop- 
ment value should carry compensation not of 
right but only ex gratia by way of averting 
hardship. This seems to suggest all sorts of 
possibilities of discrimination, but the thorny 
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A Y’S dusky shadow, vigil of the night, 
In Nature's rhythmic silent beat, a pause— 
Changing the cadence, as a plaver might 
Who from soft muted strings his hand withdraws. 
: Hamiiton Dean. 
UPUPUPUPUPUPNROUPUPUUPN UNA? 


problem of distributing the £300,000,000 to be 
set aside for compensation is apparently to be 
postponed until a scheme can be prepared by 
the Treasury after claims have been submitted. 
As for betterment, Mr. Silkin will no doubt be 
asked for more precise information regarding 
the ‘development charge” which the State is 
to take ‘in whole or in part.” Both the Bill 
and the White Paper leave the matter com- 
pletely vague. Further it will undoubtedly be 
asked on what basis the global sum of 
£300,000,000 has been estimated and why, 
though values are to be ascertained on prices 
current before January 7, land compulsorily 
acquired should be paid for at its 1939 value. 


EXPERIENCE AND EXPERIMENT 


PEAKERS at Country Lire’s Fiftieth 

Anniversary Dinner, fully reported on other 
pages, had many kind things to say about this 
paper. Some went further and drew the moral 
which, as we believe our readers appreciate, 
underlies its weekly exposition of traditional 
values. Mr. R. A. Butler put it very aptly by 
comparing tradition to the cement that binds 
the rough masonry of revolution, This age’s 
task, in the countryside particularly, he said, 
is to establish the right balance between experi- 
ence and experiment. He instanced A Country- 
man’s Notes as typifying the tradition of 
English humour which Mr. Harold Nicoison 
terms the lubricant in this often difficult process, 
Current cases where balance and lubricant are 
both needed are numerous enough, and two 
especially so. Sir Alfred Munnings has called 
attention to the materialistic folly of planting a 
pumping station for Clacton in Dedham Vale, 
the landscape made sacred to the civilised 
world by Britain's greatest landscape painter. 
It is perhaps to strain the sense of humour to 
seek to lubricate this particularly grating idea. 
Yet is there not something ridiculous in thus 
debauching a place, for paintings of which 
national collections have paid £20,000 and 
£40,000? Which is worth more, the representa- 
tion or the reality? The ridiculous is obvious 
in the Ministry of Fuel’s bland assertion that 
Wentworth Woodhouse “when we have fin- 
ished''—that is, as Lord Fitzwilliam has 
remarked, ploughed 50 ft. deep through gardens 
and woods, buried fields under concrete roads, 
laid low plantations and hedges, and turned an 
Arcadian landscape into a wilderness—" will be 
a much better estate.” According to its lights 
the Ministry is presumably doing its best to ease 
a des; te crisis, for which beauty must be 
sacrificed. But such hypocrisy is merely silly, 
and rather nauseous. 


foes 


“JAKE CARE OF THE LAND” 

GRICULTURE deserves eloquence in these 

days, and Sir George Stapledon, speaking 

to this toast at the Country Lire dinner, was 
no whit behind Mr. R. A Butler or Lord 
Burghley in fervour, In the war years a rift 
in the dark clouds showed for a moment the 
great contribution which our own soils can 
make to feeding the British people, reminding 
those who could see that we have been the 
wayward custodians of a patch of the richest 
land in the world, We are learning how to 
apply technical progress and mechanisation to 
the fuller use of the land and this use, married 
to our sense of good husbandry, need not mean 
spoliation and soil erosion. But in Sir George 
Stapledon's words, agriculture is “hamstrung 
without proper housing for man and beast, 
housing for supermen and superwomen and for 
large dairy herds.”" More housing immediately, 
assured markets and assured prices for fifty 
years—-that is “five long, grassy rotations '’-- 
are his recipe for the “surging rise of efficiency 
and production” that can best serve the nation 
by providing more food of good quality and 
reviving the-craftsmanship that was our pride. 
Only if we take care of the land shall we take 
care of the spirit of England. 


RULES AND UMPIRE 


pee new laws of cricket as revised by the 
Committee of the.M.C.C. wil], no doubt, be 
adopted, and in that case will come into force in 
the summer of 1848, There are no dramatic 
changes of any kind, but a number of points, 
such as the distinction between stumped and 
run-out, have been clarified, and the thrill of 
a last over will be heightened by the proposal 
that it shall at the request of either captain be 
played right out, even though a wicket has 
fallen after time has been reached. There is a 
note to the },b.w. rule that though the height of 
the point of impact may be above the bails, this 
is immaterial if the ball would have hit the 
wicket. Such a note ought to make it clear to 
all who may need convincing how difficult is the 
task of the umpire, for he has to make up his 
mind on the instant on a question which is at 
best one not of fact but of probability, This is 
worth emphasising at a moment when there has 
been much writing, both unwise and ungencrous, 
about the umpiring in the Test Matches. It is 
extremely hard on the umpires, for a slur has 
been cast not merely on their competence—and 
they may not be faultlesgs—but quite unjustifi- 
ably on their honesty. This is deplorable; it has 
to some extent at least poisoned the atmosphere 
in which the matches are played, and is un- 
worthy of those traditions of the game on which 
cricketers have hitherto plumed themselves. 


THE ROMAN BATH 


T sometimes seems almost a pity that people 

have such enquiring and iconoclastic minds, 
and will not leave our beliefs in peace. Thousands 
of people have been familiar with the signpost 
in the Strand—it disappeared during the war— 
showing the way to the Roman Bath. Still more 
thousands remember that Mr. David Copper- 
field used to take a plunge there in his fit of 
youthful energy when he was fighting his way 
through the forest of difficulty to Dora. Now it 
turns out not to be Roman at all; at any rate 
the architects of the L.C.C, and the Ancient 
Monuments branch of the Ministry of Works 
think that it belongs only to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. That isa sad come-down, 
but there is conaolation. To whatever date it 
belongs it would be a pity that the Bath should 
not be preserved. Mr. Montague Meyer has 
generously offered to buy it for the National 
Trust, and it is for Dickensians an agreeable 
circumstance that his office is in Buckingham 
Street, where David Copperfield lived under the 
tyranny of Mrs. Crupp. The National Trust 


- have accepted the offer if some other authority 


would maintain the Bath, and this the L.C.C, 
have agreed to do for a period of three years. 
During that time further researches can be 
made into its history. It would be delightful if 
the Komans were to win after all, but in any 
case we may hope that something so cherished 
and venerable, with such pleasant associations, 
will not be lost to London. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Majer C. S. JARVIS 
THERE has been some comment and 


lament in the Press lately concerning the 

continued absence of Stilton, Wensley- 
dale and what are termed the luxury cheeses 
of other days. Among them was mentioned 
the Dorset Blue Vinny, which vanished from 
our tables so long ago that it is doubtful if many 
readers, except a few old Dorset die-hards, have 
ever tasted it. I am not an expert on cheese- 
making, but I think I am right in saying that 
Blue Vinny was not a luxury super-fatted 
cheese, and that in the good old days, before 
“mouse-trap’’ was introduced to this country, 
every Dorset farmer’s wife made the cheeses 
required for the family and farm-hands from 
that plentiful waste product of the dairy, skim- 
milk. Gallons of this were fed every day to the 
pigs and calves, and it was only necessary to 
cut the pig and calf ration slightly for a week or 
so to provide sufficient skim to make the cheeses 
required for the whole year. 


HERE were two grades of Blue Vinny, the 

superior, which was almost in the same class 
as Stilton, and which was sold at about 8d. or 
10d. a pound, and the ordinary, a much drier 
and rather chalky type, which farm-hands ate 
in great quantities for their midday meal, and 
which cost 4d. a pound. I imagine, though 1 
am not certain, that the superior type was made 
richer by the addition to the ordinary skim of a 
certain amount of full milk or sour cream. The 
Dorset Blue Vinny began to disappear from 
the county with the introduction of milk 
separators to the farm dairies, the reason being 
that these machines work too efficiently, for 
it was, just that modicum of cream which the 
old hand-skimmer missed that was responsible 
for the colour and rich quality of the cheese. 
After 1918, which marked the end of an epoch 
so far as so many useful features of English 
country life were concerned, the Blue Vinny 
became almost extinct, but one old-established 
gtocer’s shop in Dorchester managed to main- 
tain supplies for a few favoured customers, 
though every year they were more difficult to 
obtain,,and the county had to be combed to 
find, among the off-the-map farms at the back 
of beyond, some aging farmer’s wife who was 
sufficiently old-fashioned to make her own 


cheeses, “.? 


REMEMBER that a few years before the 
1914-18 war started I was asked to join a 
very small and select syndicate that was being 
formed to buy from a farmer’s wife, who lived 
on a frm under Hardy’s Egdon Heath near 
Bere Regis, all the Blue Vinnies she could pro- 
duce. She was said to be the only maker of 
Blue Vinnies remaining in the county, and the 
object of the syndicate was not so m#ith to 
obtain the delicacies as to keep alive the secrets 
of a craft that might be revived some day. 
Unfortunately the syndicate failed because the 
daughter of the farm married, and the old lady 
could not carry on the work alone. 
It has occurred to me that since there are 
a number of people graciously permitted to own 
two or three cows provided they do not draw 
the milk and butter, on, there must be a 
quantity of real skim going to waste, for 
it is most unlikely tha’ lucky cow-owners 
are allowed to draw rat@ns for a pig as well. 
If some Dorset CountRY Lirs reader remembers 
the details of Blue Vinny-making it would be 
possible to pass on the information to those who 
are-in a position to make full use of it, and I, 
as an old Blue Vinny addict, should be delighted 
to give a verdict on the results. 
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E,W. Tattersall 


PASSING THE TIME OF DAY 


SUPPOSE there is no fish that swims whose 

flesh varies to such an extent as the trout, 
and it is difficult to find any rules concerning 
water and feeding conditions to account for the 
difference, which ranges from a degree of excel- 
lence that puts it almost at the top of all fish to 
a dreary mediocrity that it shares with the 
foach, and one cannot sink much lower than 
that. One may eat a trout from a healthy fast- 
flowing stream in the south of England and find 
its flesh white, flabby and tasteless, while 
another from an adjoining stream may prove to 
be pink, firm and almost in the first class. 


USE the qualifying ‘‘almost” since, in my 

opinion, no English chaik-stream trout is ever 
quite up to the standard of those taken from 
certain Scottish and Irish lakes and rivers, The 
trout of Lough Corrib in Galway are, in fact, 
almost too first-class, if one may use the 
expression, for the colour and firmness of their 
flesh is such that it is difficult to distinguish it 
from salmon, 

When one stays in a Lough Corrib 
fishing hotel during the may-fly or Harry 
Long-legs “‘dap” season, and eats superb 
Corrib trout for breakfast and dinner every day 
for a fortnight, one realises that there was some 
justification for the clause that was supposed to 
have figured in London apprentices’ indentures 
in Tudor times, to the effect that salmon should 


not figure on the menu more than once a week. 
Incidentally, there seems to be some mystery 
about this clause, since, although there are a 
number of people who are convinced that it was 
written in every London indenture of Eliza- 
bethan times, I believe that a protracted search 
has failed to discover it. 

To-day, when salmon is among the 
luxuries obtainable only in the smallest 
quantities, one is apt to forget the distaste, 
almost amounting to nausea, with which one 
looked at the portion on one’s plate at the end 
of a week during which one small family had 
been trying to cope with a 15-Ib. fish. 


5 ieee epitaphs on favourite dogs and ponies 
that have been appearing in the Corres- 
pondence columns of Country Lire recently 
recall the famous one written by Sir Francis 
Doyle, which was cut on the stone marking the 
grave of his old dog friend: : 
Not hopeless, round this calen. sepulchval spot, 

A wreath presaging life we twine, 

If God be love, what sleeps below was not 

Without a spark divine. 

These lines, I think, express what occurs 
to all real dog-lovers when the day of parting 
comes, for one feels one must credit with the 
“spark divine’ the small creature who gave 
80 generously of his love, and who put his 
master first in all things, 
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THE HOLY SHRINE OF MESHED 


Written and Illustrated by ELLA K. MAILLART 


Shortly before the war, Miss Ella K. Maillart 
set out from Geneva, with a woman companion, 
on @ motor journey across Southern Europe and 
Asia toIndia. They travelled through the Balkans 
4o Istanbul, along the coast of the Black Sea (by 
ship) to Trebizond in eastern Turkey, and through 
Tran and Afghanistan. In the following article 
Miss Maillart tells the story of theiy journey from 
Shahrud, in Ivan, to the holy city of Meshed, where 
they visited the famous Imam Reza shrine and 
Gohar Shad mosque. 


"TY tccoveri it meant a tiring day, we decided 
‘I = tocover in one stage the 320 miles between 
Shahrud and Meshed: there was no 
pleasant camping-ground on the way. It is true 
that, being self-contained, we could use our 
special bag for drinking-water (it used to hang 
outside the car, where it kept icy-cold by 
evaporation, its sides caked with mud, dust 
having stuck to the damp cloth). But a bath 
and a clean bed at the British Consulate of 
Meshed was a goal worthy of some effort : we 
might not find such comfort again for a long 
time to come, especially if the Hackins were 
still working on their ‘‘dig.”’ 

We were beginning to adapt ourselves to 
the country and reached the stage when we 
involuntarily mixed Persian words with our 
¥rench. For instance, we had long known the 
words for man, yes, madam, very expensive, 
and quite unconsciously Christina would say to 
me: ‘A nafar stuck to me repeating ‘ Baleh, 
Khanum : this is not kheili gheran,’ so I ended 
by buying his soapstone cigarette-holder.” 
From her previous stay at Teheran she remem- 
bered “‘lazim niist’’ (not wanted), an expression 
we often used in garages, where mechanics were 
always keen to tinker with the car. I could 
utter one curse which worked like magic when- 
ever we would not accept “ farda!”’ (to-morrow) 
in response to an urgent order. For a long time 
I did not dare ask what it meant. I was just 
repeating what a German tourist had used with 
success at Isfahan in 1937: he spoke Persian 
fluently and could boast of an underworld 
knowledge of it, for all he knew had been learnt 
in the Berlin ‘tube.’”’ Later on, I found that 
that wonderful formula meant nothing worse 
than ‘son of a dog.” 

The car was also Persianised : Christina had 
fixed to the radiator a few of the charming blue 
beads one sees about the neck of animals that 
are to be preserved from the evil eye. To com- 
bat a more definite kind of bad luck we now 
carried with us two pieces of iron grooved like 
roof-gutters in case the heavy car should get 
embedded in mud or sand, Another kind of 
foresight had made me persuade Christina to get 
a skirt. I had convinced her that as long as 
she wore her grey trousers she would be taken 


A TYPICAL 


MUD-BUILT VILLAGE IN 





ON THE GREAT EASTERN ROAD FROM TEHERAN TO MESHED 


for a man and Afghan harems would remain 
closed to her. E was also convinced that, when 
difficulties are encountered in Asia, women are 
more readily helped if they are seen to be 
without a man. 


Khorassan is a dull part. of the world, 
a succession of immense waterless _ basins 
separated by hills of grey gravel or by the 
rocky ribs of a skeletal earth. The whole region 
looks more barren and forlorn than Russian 
Turkestan. But for a while, morning and even- 
ing, a glorious display of changing lights turns 
this mournful stage into a world of unexampled 
beauty. 

Gold and blue, blue and gold, such was the 
scene that morning—a few gilded bushes rising 
against a faraway background of hills, dusky 
blue like a ripe plum, while golden dust and 
golden light throbbed in the depths of the azure 
sky. It is because of their sky that deserts are so 
moving—that vast, total sky, the greatest 
amount of space we can behold at once, a sky 
into whose subtle landscape of thin vapours all 
the charm, the very essence, of a once fertile 
land has risen and taken refuge. 

At Sabzawar, over half way to Meshed, we 
greeted the gaunt minaret of Khosrowgird 
erected in the year 1111 when Sultan Sanjar the 
Seljuk was governor of Khorassan—long before 
he went to Susa and saw Daniel's coffin. The 
monochrome brick-pattern of the monument 
reminded me of Bokhara whcre a tower 200 feet 





PERSIAN KHORASSAN 


high stands at one angle of the Kalyan Mosque 
--a “death minaret” of imposing proportions : 
people condemned to death by the Amir of 
Bokhara used to be hurled from its top. 

Before noon the heat was already lording it 
over our world. Every detail of the country 
quivered as if at the point of boiling. Each 
blast coming from the oven-like desert was so. 
searing that we wound up the windward pane, 
regretting that it was not fitted with a curtain 
to prevent the sun from scorching me. But our 
hood had been lined with red flannel, a device 
supposed to be very cooling. We did all we 
could to maintain a speed of forty-five miles an 
hour : as soon as we slowed down the wheels 
ceased to skip over the corrugated waves of the 
road and once more the bouncing was infernal. 
Another discomfort was the dust: there was 
enough traffic for a high hem of dust to be con- 
tinually falling to the lee side of the road. Our 
backs as well as the leather seats were soaked 
with perspiration, When we stood for a while in 
the great wind we felt chilled till we were dry, 
the evaporation of water in this very dry air 
being almost as rapid as that of petrol. 

For Shia Muslims, Meshed is the fourth 
most important pilgrimage—after Mecca in 
Arabia, Kerbela in Mesopotamia and Nejef. 
(The Shias do not recognise the three first 
successors of Muhammad and disagree with the 
Sunnis, who do), 

As I once more came in sight of its golden 
dome, this time with Christina at my side, I 
envied the state of mind of the faithful who 
believe that : 

“On the day of the resurrection, four of the 
earlier holy men (Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus) and four of the later ones (Mohammed, 
Ali, Hassan and Hussein) will be in the highest 
heaven and will draw a rope across the front of 
the throne of God, Ali those who have made the 
pilgrimage to the tombe of the Imams will sit on 
the ground at the foot of the throne; but those 
who have made the pilgrimage to the grave of 
the Imam Reza will sit nearest and the favours 
shown them will be greater than any other. 

“The person who makes a pilgrimage to 
the Imam Reza will on resurrection day Which 
is of seventy thousand years’ duration, have 
a pulpit of his own in front of God's 
throne and at this pulpit will sit until God has 
finished his accounting with mankind. God will 


ore take him to Heaven.” (Mullah Noruz Ali 


Tubfot al om quoted in B. Donaldson's 
ne 

We walked towards the shrine with our 
cameras hidden under our arms, for we had no 
permit to take photographs in Persia: the 
authorities in Teheran must have been too over- 
worked to deal with us in spite of our reiterated 
calls. If I were caught, I thought of trying to 
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prevent confiscation by displaying a document 
two years out of date. 

The broad avenues reminded me of Tash- 
kent. Tired women, hatless and in drab over- 
coats, went to market with a basket over their 
arm. Droshkies gave a Russian touch to the 
scene; the white manes of their paired horses 
were tinged with flame-colour like the beards of 
old men—a sure sign that they had been bound 
with henna. At the cinemas, films were adver- 
tised in Russian and Persian and in shops every 
third man understood Russian, The new anti- 
religious propaganda also contributed to an 
otherwise superficial resemblance : like Kiev, in 
the Ukraine, or Bokhara, Meshed had built its 
modern hospital with money levied from 
religious foundations. 

Officially the shrine was open to non- 
Muslims, but in practice there was much 
reluctance to enforce a rule that hurt the feel- 
ings of the majority, We didn’t feel inclined to 
stroll through the great buildings : within the 
iron gates we felt nervous and self-conscious. 
We crossed the first court unobtrusively and 
went quickly towards the offices, 

The main court, more than 400 feet square, 
was enclosed all round by double rows of arcades. 
This courtyard was built at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by Shah Abbas. Coming 
from Isfahan on foot as a pilgrim, that cunning 
Shah had decided to advertise a shrine on 
Persian soil: it was unnecessary that a con- 
tinual flow of pilgrims should enrich only the 
sacred places of Arabia and Iran, 

In the middle of each side was a splendid 
ivan—the arched portico typical of Persian 
mosques, Every inch of the walls was shining 
with enamelled tiles. But the main feature of 
the courtyard was the gold that covered the tall 
minarets, lined the arched hollow of the ivans 





A DETAIL OF THE MAIN 
SHRINE OF IMAM REZA: 


ENTRANCE TO THE HOLY 
ALL THE WALLS ARE 
COVERED WITH ENAMEL TILES 
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THE CLOSED COURTYARD IN FRONT OF THE IMAM REZA SHRINE AT MESHED, 
BUILT BY SHAH ABBAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


and shone with opulent brightness on the bomb- 
like dome above the sacred tomb. The joins of 
the square plates of gilded copper were clearly 
apparent : slightly convex, they recalled some 
sumptuously quilted upholstery. On the golden 
cupola, naked pink copper showed in a large 
band bearing historical inscriptions. How 
unearthly such gorgeousness must seem to the 
peasant who knows nothing but the sun-baked 
clay of his village hovels, nothing but the sun- 
scorched gravel of the 
desert ! 

The entrance to the 
actual tomb, a gold- 
vaulted recess in a great 
portal, was like the 
dark mouth of an ogival 
cave : it led to the heart 
of the golden summit. 
We asked one of the 
officials to take us to the 
tomb-chamber; dally- 
ing, he first showed 
us the treasures of the 
library, Among the 
18,000 books were some 
5,000 Qurans, many of 
them famous master- 
pieces. Every page of 
each of them displayed 
original designs and 
colourings, the margins 
filled with cnough gold 
and azure arabesques, 
green and ruby floral en- 
trelacs toinspirea cohort 
of modern artists in 
search of new patterns. 
Bound in snake’s skin, 
Ali's Quran showedgreat 
Kufic writing, Walking 
past the shelves, I was 
astonished to see such 
books as Thiers’s Révolu- 
tion Frangaise and even 
Dumas’s Les Trois 
Mousquetaives. 

In a big room hung 
witha portrait of Ali, we 
were shown rate car- 
pets, among them “ The 
Four Seasons," made in 
Kerman in 1650; it was 
full of lovely changing 
sheens as the attendant 
directed different parts 
of it towards the win- 


dows. The shrine, in- 
deed, must contain 
many treasures: pil- 


grims have brought 
their offerings ta the 
saint for ten centuries. 

Our chief wish was 


to enter the tomb-chamber on the ground 
floor, but our guide was deliberately slowing 
his conducted tour. From the choked uproar 
that reached us we knew that the number of 
pilgrims was great; but as I once more moved 
towards the narrow staircase, the attendant 
said it was now too late to go down and 
dangerous to mix with so many people. 

We had been warned beforehand about the 
elusive ways of the shrine officials, but we did 
not know how to counter them. Through a bull’s 
eye, Christina took a plunging view at a dark 
hall that seemed ful) of pilgrims, And J told her 
what I had seen there two years ago. 

Four warders having taken me in tow, T 
was asked to imitate their gestures. We then 
entered the humming crowd of pilgrims, the 
huge crowd that moved like a stream, the 
crowd that wailed, chanted and prayed all at 
the same time, The noise grew into a loud 
clamour as we entered a resonant hall whose 
walls sparkled with innumerable mirror-facets, 
1 progressed, squeezed within an avid multitude, 
a secthing mass of hallucinated eyes. We reached 
the tomb-chamber. Like my neighbours, T had 
kissed a great silver door splendidly worked in 
repoussé, then a dark door of carved wood; like 
them, I pressed my forehead against a wall of 
pink marble. Beyond that J could no longer 
imitate them. They were in a trance: they 
looked but seemed to see nothing. I was still 
able to observe details. The tomb, under a 
canopy in one corner of the room, was sur- 
rounded by a silver railing and covered with 
a pall of blue satin, In that confined space the 
uproar swelled, thundered and bounded back 
like the mighty sea in a cave. The silver bars 
were carcssed, kissed and clasped in an outburst 
of adoration that devoured the whole being of 
the pilgrims : they were partaking of the holi- 
ness of the saint. They mumbled, yelled and 
cried without knowing it. They shuffled along, 
rubbing their bundles along the sacted walls, 
Between a turned-up collar and a battered felt 
hat pulled down as much as possible, a woman‘s 
eye burned with fever. Turbaned men recalled 
wild, starving animals, They were not looking 
at this world : carried away by passion, they had 
approached and touched something greater than 
themselves. 

I had no place there. To observe them as 
I did in a relatively cold way was indiscreet, 
sacrilegious even. This must have been the 
greatest moment in their lives, a moment during 
which, wondrously, they went beyond them- 
selves, Who was I to scrutinise them as I did? 
Instead of looking through me as most of the 
pilgrims did, two bearded veterans watched me, 
saw me for what I was : they were so hurt, their 
faces expressed a pain so acute that I felt sorry, 
Had they lynched me I think 1 could perhaps 
have agreed with them. . . . I slipped out with 
undignified haste. I had seldom been so moved, 
I wondered if any of the great pilgrimages in 
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THE MAIN IVAN OF THE GOHAR SHAD MOSQUE IN MESHED UNDER REPAIR 


Europe were causing such deep religious 
enthusiasm. In spite of my excitement—and 
this shows how detachedly one’s mind works— 
I had been continually aware that, impassive, 
ugly and Japanese, a wall-clock had trivially 
ticked away second after second. 

Leaving that confused roar behind us, 
Christina and I followed a narrow passage that 
took us to the peace of Gohar Shad, the delight- 
fully simple courtyard of that perfect mosque. 
Among the mass of shapeless clay houses of the 
great town, Gohar Shad was an unexpected pool 
of blue light : we basked in it, felt refreshed by 
it as bv a dip in the clean high seas when the 
water is of a dense navy-blue with a white 
plume rising joyfully here and there. 

Double tiers of arcades formed the sides of 
the court, each side enriched by the portal of an 
ivan, every surface covered with deeply coloured 
faience mosaics. The main ivan was flanked by 





PILGRIMS UNDERGOING ABLUTION 


two minarets decorated with a network of dark 
lozenges; above the shaded entrance of the 
greatest portal the spandrels were filled with 
a mass of light enamelled flowers. “ From her 
private property and for the benefit of her 
future state, Gohar Shad built this great 
mosqnue,’’ was the inscription inlaid into the 
fagade. “ Baisungur, son of Shah Rukh, son of 
Timur Gurkhan, wrote this with hope in Allah, 
dated 1418.” (Gurkhan--univer- 
sal Khan—is the supreme 
Turko - Mongol title that had 
been used by the Kerait, the 
Kara Khitai, etc.), Behind the 
main ivan rose the ellipse of 
an exquisite turquoise dome with 
sinuous white arabesques. A 
foam-white calligraphic frieze ran 
round and bound together these 
glazed walls of splendid hues. A 
tank for ritual ablution 
mirrored the radiant 
vision—happy propor- 
tions, good colours and 
lasting harmony. 
Timur died in 1405 
and the same year his 
daughter-in-law Gohar 
Shad started the build- 
ing of this mosque. 
At Herat we were to 
see the tomb of that 
remarkable woman. 

The mosaics were nearly as good 
as the much-ruined panels of the Bue 
Mosque at Tabriz. They were much 
more attractive than the tiled ensem- 
ble built by Shah Abbas for the great 
court of the shrine. The process 
adopted by Shah Abbas is called haft- 
venghi: it means that as many as 
seven colours may, if necessary, be 
applied side by side on a tile before it 
goes to the kiln. The result is that each 
coluured detail not being sharply 
separated from the next, as it is when 
incrustation-mosaic is used, the gen- 
eral impression is more diluted. In 
the seven-colour process it is impossi- 
ble to obtain a gamut of the densest 
tones since each colour has a different 
maximum firing-point. 

That morning we had visited a 
carpet workshop. And now I felt that 
a richly coloured prayer-rug is a 
version in wool of the mosaic fagade of 
an arched portal; and that in its turn is 
intimately related with the gorgeous- 
ness of Quranic illuminations, These 
three summits of Persian art-can per- 
haps be traced to the bright flower- 
beds of Persian gardens—compact 
geometrical fields of. multi-coloured 
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flowers that frame every moment of life in this 
sun-scorched land, 

I feit I could grow fond of the place; and 
that raised a problem that interested me. So 
far I had always fallen in love with robust three- 
dimensional art—the Tower of Kabus, the 
charioteer of Delphi, China's Great Wall, the 
purity of Vezelay, the solidity of the Parthenon, 
the deep-rooted joy of Romanesque Tournus, 
the Trimurti of the Elephanta cave. What had 
I to do, then, with an Asian mosque, a lidless 
box whose inner surfaces alone are seen, shining 
with paint and lacquer? I knew that Gohar 
Shad was “good,” and it was casting a spell on 
me. Nevertheless, I still preferred the tur- 
quoise and ultramarine glazes I had seen in 
Samarkand. Probably because it was there that 
Thad first seen the warm glow that emanates 
from these two enamels when they are used side 
by side. There, near the Reghistan square, I 
watched the dying sun from the roof of the 
Tilla Kari medresseh where “Sovtourist * had 
allotted me a cell. An intimacy had grown 
between myself and the stubborn dome above 
its high drum girthed with huge Kufic charac- 
ters, My Tilla Kari seemed to be a weak imita- 
tion, but 1 was within a stone’s throw of the 
perfect Ulugh Beg College named after the 
astronomer son of Gohar Shad. 

The old monuments of Samarkand have 
pathos, most of them being in ruins—the 
audacious cupola of Bibi-Khanum still challeng- 
ing the bluish-green of a sunset sky, the vestige 
of a beautiful arcade before Timur’s mausoleum, 
the lane of tombs at Shah Zinda, palaces and 
hunting-boxes in the country crumbling intu 
dust. Do we cherish better what is on the eve of 
vanishing? Would the Parthenon affect us 
equally were its paint and gilt still shining? 
Time, wars and earthquakes have badly mauled 
the Herat monuments, but the little that remains 





“EVERY SURFACE OF THE ARCADES AND IVANI 
(AT THE GOHAR SHAD MOSQUE) WAS COVERED 
WITH DEEPLY COLOURED FAIENCE MOSAICS” 


—a tomb with minarets in a wheat-field— 
touches me like the last smile of a friend. In its 
good state of preservation, the mosque of 
Gohar Shad has none of these appealing quali- 
ties. 1 had to read Pope’s Introduction to Persian 
Art to understand what was moving me. And 
I clearly see how knowledge ‘does both train 


and supplement the eye”’: 

. “Though itconcerned itself with an art of 
design, the Persian zsthetic genius cannot 
therefore be relegated to a secondary rank. For 
in the same sense both music and architecture 
are arts of design, proof enough that design of 
a supreme quality attains a high seriousness and 
deep meaning that make it one of man’s greatest 
achievements. The arts of design have no 
immediate appeal to sentiment and make no 
direct reference to nature, but their very 
abstractness, their detachment from a specific 
ideational content or emétional entanglement, 
is a source of tranquil power. Nor are they 


‘merely a series of enticing forms. Like great 


music, they may characterise and reveal ulti- 
mate values and give expression to the basal 
and universal forms of the mind itself. Great 
design has the authority of logic. Design bears, 
indeed, the same relation to beauty that logic 
does to science and philosophy, It is the proper 
introduction to art, its indispensable framework, 
and perhaps also its finest achievement.” 
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A PLEA FOR OUR BIG DOGS 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


REEDS of big dogs suffered badly through 
the effects of the 1914 war, and ‘in all 
probability the position of some of them 

is worse now than it was in 1920. In the first 
world war it became necessary to stop breeding 
altogether, owing to the food situation. Last 
time the Government was content with the 
efforts of the Kenne) Club to keep the numbers 
of dogs down, while the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable food was in itself a deterrent. At the 
moment the outlook for such as mastifis, St. 
Bernards and Newfoundlands seems bleak in 
the extreme, and the only hope for their preser- 
vation is that enough may be found in a year or 
two, when conditions become easier, to permit 
strains to be rebuilt, 

Mastiffs are almost in a category of their 
own, because sentiment and historical associa- 
tions impel a desire to save them from extinc- 
tion. Dogs which were in England when Julius 
Cesar first came, and which have played such 
an important part in British social history, have 
very special claims upon our consideration. 
They have always been noted for their size, 
strength and courage, qualities that made the 
Romans expert them to Rome to fight in the 
arena for the entertainment of the populace. 

How they came here is conjectural, for the 
reasonable supposition is that they are of Asiatic 
derivation. Two thousand years ago the British 
imported dogs from the Continent by way of 
Belgium, and it is also possible that the Pheeni- 





cians may have brought them on some of their 
trading expeditions in search of tin. When 
Canute framed his Forest Laws at a Parliament 
in Winchester in 1016, he enacted that “if any 
Greyhound or Mastiff be found running to do 
any Hurt, the Forester shall retain them and 
present them in the presence of the Verderors, 
and send them to the King or to the Chief 
Justice of the Forest.” 

As time went on, and the Farest Laws 
increased in severity, succeeding monarchs 
realised that farmers and others living within a 
forest should be’entitled to keep mastiffs for 
their protection, but so that the dogs could do 
no harm to the deer they had to be ‘“‘expedi- 
tated,’ an operation that entailed cutting off the 
claws of the forefeet with a sharp chisel. 

British mastiffs were sent to the Continent 
to serve as war dogs, and they were used at home 
in the so-called sport of bear-baiting. Sir Piers 
Legh, one of the family of which Lord Newton is 
a present-day representative, had his mastiff 
bitch with him on the field of Agincourt, and as 
he lay wounded she watched over him. Unfortu- 
nately, her efforts to preserve his life were 
unavailing, as he died on the way home, The 
strain was kept up at ILyme Hall, in Cheshire, 
until towards the end of last century, when it 
had degenerated considerably, and there have 
been none of that kind there since. 

Several! noble families, including that of the 
Duke of Devonshire, had mastiffs until compara- 


COMPARISON OF THIS PAINTING, DATED 1867, WITH THE RECENT PHOTO- 
GRAPH BELOW SHOWS HOW THE MASTIFF HAS CHANGED IN THE YEARS 
BETWEEN. SHORTER MUZZLE AND HEAVIER HEAD ARE MARKED FEATURES 
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THE HEAD OF A FINE ST. BERNARD 


tively recent times, but for the last 70 or 80 
years they have been maintained only by 
exhibitors. From the few that remain, it should 
be possible to revive them, though the task will 
be costly if anyone should desire to keep a 
considerable kennel, 

The type has changed materially since the 
1870s, when there were winning in the show ring 
dogs which had heads very similar to those of 
Great Danes, with jaws of a normal shape. Then 
came a craze for short heads and, with it, efforts 
to increase the buik. The general consequence 
was that many of the modern dogs are unsound, 
it being a problem to rear them with good 
straight bone and hind legs that are parallel 
with one another, instead of those the hocks of 
which turn inwards. Personally, 1 would rather 
see a somewhat smaller dog that was thoroughly 
sound and able to move freely. 

Unsoundness is a lamentable failing in other 
big breeds, The trouble is not eo much in front, 
as we frequently see the forelegs with heavy 
bone and beautifully straight, while behind the 
dogs are more often than not cow-hocked, which 
is a sad eyesore. St. Bernards, like mastiffs, have 
had an interesting history, and they too have 
changed very much in every respect since 
serious importations were made nearly 80 years 
ago. In one feature the change has been advan- 
tageous, the large, characteristic heads giving a 
nobility of appearance that was lacking in their 
ancestors, Those that, came originally from the 
Hospice on the Great St. Bernard Pass between 
Switzerland and Italy would look insignificant 
in a show ring to-day. 

The romance about the use of these dogs in 
seeking travellers fost in the snows captured the 
imagination of the public when they first came 
over, and in a few years they were enjoying 
tremendous popularity. That they have done 
excellent work is apparent, but the extent of it 
has been exaggerated. About 1850 the Prior of 
the Hospice mentioned that the dogs were saving 
two to three lives annually, and it has been 
computed that in about two-and-a-half centuries 
they have been instrumental in rescuing more 
than 2,000 travellers. A few people still attempt 
the Pass on foot, as there is now a good road, 

Captain Leslie Williams, while recuperat- 
ing in Switzerland after a long illness, wrote 
to tell me of a visit that he had paid to the 
Hospice recently. He states that he saw there 
more than a dozen bitches and one old dog. 
‘They did not seem to him to be in good condition 
and, despite their small size, appeared unsound 
behind. St. Bernards as we know them are 
wonderfully attractive, having the nobility that 
is usually associated with big dogs, and I hope 
that as soon as conditions are more favourable 
the old breeders will get to work again. 

Newfoundlands, too, deserve a word of 
commendatinn. Not so tall as St. Bernards, 
they are still majestic, and they have all the 
qualities that endear a dog to an owner. Byron’s 
beautiful epitaph on Boatswain, and Landseer’s 
paintings made these water dogs famous. It is 
probable that odd specimens were brought home 
from Newfoundland at least 200 years ago, and 
it is possible that one or two were here in the 
days of the Stuarts. Their massive frames, wide 
chests and stont bone make them pecutiarly suit- 
able for swimming in heavy seas, and many are 
the stories of rescues which they have effected 
through this accomplishment. 


THE CROFT: an 18th-century 


By SIR AMBROSE HEAL 


NY giece of d8th-ceatury furniture that 
- bears the name of the maker is bound to 
™® attract attention, for such authenticated 
pieces are seldom met with. It was not sur- 
prising therefore that, at a recent Sotheby sale, 
a ve modest-looking little writing-cabinet 
‘with the label of the firm of Seddon, the well- 
‘known cabinet-makers in Aldersgate and at 
‘other addresses from 1756 until the middle of 
the last century, should arouse competition, 
(See The Firm of Seddon, Country Lire, 
January 20, 1934.) 

Of additional and [particular finterest, 
however, was the elaborate description, set 
forth at great length upon the label, detailing 
the various uses and conveniences claimed for 
this somewhat commonplace-looking cabinet. 
The catalogue entry of “‘An interesting late 
18th-century Writing Cabinet or Croft’ whetted 
a curiosity that was not entirely satisfied by 
the explanation given on the maker’s label to 
the effect that the cabinet was “called a croft 
from a gentleman who first directed them to 
be made for the papers of his dictionary as 
a portable desk is called a blackstone.” (sic). 
One might be forgiven for not seeing the 
immediate connection between portability and 
the weighty tomes of Blackstone's Commentaries. 
Assuming, however, that Blackstone was 
adequately accommodated in his labours by the 
use of a small writing-desk, one might perhaps 
visualise Croft compiling a dictionary within the 
compact limits that Seddon provided for him. 

Blackstone one knows; but Croft—who 
was he and docs his dictionary exist? To 
satisfy these questions recourse was made to 
the Dictionary of National Biography and to 
the rewarding indexes of Notes and Queries. From 
these authoritative sources it was discovered that 
the Revd, Sir Herbert Croft, Bt. (1751-1816), 
was, for thirty years, vicar of Prittlewell in 
Essex, and the author of some curious and 
interesting works. In 1792 he issued proposals 
for the publication of an improved version of 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ‘corrected . . .con- 
siderably improved and enlarged by more than 
20,000 words.” ‘The work was to be published 
at twelve guineas in four folio volumes, but the 
project was not carried out owing to lack of 
support, In a letter to Joha Nicholls, the 
publisher, Croft, alluding to the collections he 
had made for this work, said that his MSS. 
extended to two hundred volumes and expressed 
the desire that, after his death, they should be 
deposited in some public library; but it seems 
more than doubtful whether this intention was 
ever carried into effect, since all traces of the 
MSS. have disappeared. 

Tf we may assume from the advertisement 
which appears inside the writing-cabinet that 
Croft's great work was indeed compiled upon it, 
then the claims put forward by the makers for 
its adaptability must surely be conceded. This 
announcement reads as follows :—. 


Some account of the different uses of this 
piece of furniture, containing trays for papers, 
drawings, prints, bills, letters, etc., and serving 
as a table, etc. (called a croft, from a gentleman 
who first directed them to be made for the 
papers of his dictionary, as a portable desk is 
called a blackstone). 

1, When the writing drawer is open, the 
upper part of a sheet of paper will slip back 
under the top, so as to admit of writing on the 
bottom of the paper. 

2. When a person wishes not to be inter- 
tupted, he can breakfast, dine, etc., upon the 
table while he reads or writes upon the drawer. 

3. Those who wish to have any such piece 
of furniture only for writing may order it to be 
finished with a blachstone at the top, instead of a 
table, and they who keep only a few papers may 
add to the number of trays by taking from 
their depth. 

4. It is presumed that these pieces of furni- 
ture may have their use, in communicating an 


early turn for something like order regu- 
larity, even to schoolboys of grea $ 
and large fortunes: but they will d 


more particularly useful by .gentlemen 
upon a voyage, or who move to different 
lodgings, houses, etc., and by all who may 
ever wish to move a quantity of papers 
without disturbing their arrangement; 
while the different objections to the ex- 
pense of such conveniences seem to be 
here obviated, as this is only one expense 
for life, and the whole may be moved to 
any room in the house, or to any other 
house, and will at last sell like any other 
furniture, and to much less disadvantage 
than fixed cupboards, shelves, drawers, etc. 


enw ote tte ote. 
5. They are finished the same be- 
hind as before, so as to stand in any part 
of a study, library, parlour, drawing- 
room, etc. 


6, They may be instantiy moved in 
case of fire; they may at any time be 
moved up stairs or down, without disturbing any 
of the papers they contain : they may be easily 
moved on a porter’s head, in a wagon, in a 
caravan, to or from the country in a coach, or 
even in a post chaise, when travelling alone and 
desirous of carrying so many papers sorted and 
arranged, with a view to which the corners, 
hinges, etc., are finished in a way to incommode 
the traveller as little as possible. 

7. Thosé who have occasion for more than 
one may distinguish them on the outside of the 
door by letters or figures; and in some cases (as 
a large library in the country, with eight or ten 
of these in different parts of it) a candlestick and 
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THE CROFT 

The cabinet was “called a croft from 
a gentleman who first directed them 
to be made for the papera of his 
dictionary” 


a large wax candle may make part of the 
contents of the writing drawer, to one of which 
each visitor may have a key, during his stay, 
while the door of the trays is only opened by the 
master key. 

8. It is hoped that these crofts may not only 
be found convenient and useful by all who are, 
or wish to become, men of method, order, 
regularity or business, but also by ladies, for the 
purpose of keeping their bills, letters, drawings. 
prints, etc. 

MANUFACTURED AND Sortp BY MESSRS, 
Seppon, Sons & SHACKLETON, ALDERSGATE 
Street, Lonnon. 


SELECTORS AND SELECTED 


A Golf Commentary by 


Y¥ the time these words appear in print the 
Walker Cup Selectors, Messrs. Tolley, 
Torrance and Oppenheimer, may possibly 

have published their plans for trial matches, and 
I shall so far be late for the fair, but in any case 
I should like to wish them good luck and to 
express my confidence in them—a confidence 
shared, I believe, by all golfers who know them. 

Choosing a team is never an easy job, and 
this time it may be harder than usual. That is 
not in the least a ‘'defeatist’” remark, for I 
believe the team will be a good one. It only 
means that even now amateur golf has hardly 
got into its peace-time stride, and the Selectors 
have not yet as many clues to guide them as 
usual; they have a great deal to find out for 
themselves, 

To take one single example, there is Mr. 
Carr whe, last autumn, won the Irish Open 
Amateur Championship at Portrush. Clearly 
he must be a very good player indeed ; those who 
have seen him all agree that he is, but I do not 
think that any of the Selectors have yet seen 
him, and to choose a player for a side without 
seeing him is to buy a pig in a poke—a form of 
speculation in which they will certainly not 
indulge. 

So they will have to get about and watch 
people. The unofficial international between 
England and Scotland was a great help. Two 
at least of the Committee will have seen the 
President’s Putter; and the Halford Hewitt Cup 
may always bring some new candidate to light. 
Still, it is obvious that trial matches are abso- 
lutely essential, and it is good to be told that 
there will he at least twa of them. 

7 @ 

The Walker Cup match wil] this time come 
before the Amateur Championship, and this at 
first sight may seem a hardship for the Selectors, 
For my part, I incline to think that it may be 
father an advantage to them than otherwise, 
I would never deny that an Amateur Champion- 
ship can discover some real treasure, but it has 
often been a hindrance rather than a help by, I 
will not say forcing the Selectors’ hands, but by 
bringing into temporary prominence players 
whose reas merits do not quite deserve it. ~~ 

A man may by courage and fortune 
fight his way through a series of “‘dog-fights”’ to 


BERNARD DARWIN 


near the final of a Championship, and yet, in the 
dispassionate opinion of good judges, he may be 
a good player but not quite good enough. I 
think that a round of eighteen holes as a test-of 
golf is sometimes too fiercely disparaged, and 
when the better player gets beaten in eighteen 
holes, as he often does, it is generally his own 
fault, At the same time thirty-six holes with, 
so to speak, their ampler space for manceuvre 
and their greater chances for recovery, constitute 
a different kind of test; the Walker Cup 
match is played by 36-hole matches, and it is 
easy to think of some who can struggle gallantly 
through a series of short bursts and yet would 
inspire very little confidence in a longer match 
against a golfer of the class to which any 
American opponent is likely to belong. 

I would rather be guided by the considered 
judgment of these Selectors on any given golfer 
than go by the sometimes haphazard results of 
a particular tournament, however important, It 
is true that Selectors are in no way bound by the 
results of a Championship, and can leave out the 
champion himself if they see fit, but, however 
regardless of public opinion, they are apt to be 
a little, perhaps unconsciously, influenced by it, 
“We just can’t leave out So-and-So”’ is a danger- 
ous sentiment, and go I believe that the Selectors 
are really better off in not having this additional 
and possibly deceptive clue of the Champion- 
ship to guide them. 

»_ » © 

There is one thing that I have said before 
but will say again : 1 am glad that these Selectors 
are not so old but that they can play with and 


against the candidates in the trial matches if 


they like, and can also, if they like, regard some 
of their own number as candidates. I do not 
presume to express views on other games, though 
I may have one or two secret ones of my own, 
but in golf I do not believe in Selectors being 
past the playing age, I never had any great 
opinion of myself as a Selector at the beat of 
times, but I know that if, which Heaven forfend, 
I had to be one now, I should be useless, for 
one particular reason, namely that I should not 
myself have played with the candidates. 

There is a difference between watching 
a man and pla: against him. The watcher 
carl form his views as.to how the man strikes 
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the ball, but he does not know what it feels like 
to have him as an opponent. Admittedly such 
feelings may differ a little with personal idio- 
syncracies, but even so I believe that several 
good judges will form, in the end, much the same 
general impression of any particular candidate's 
qualities. He may be either more formidable 
or more mild than he looks, and on such a point 
@ player's opinion is worth much more than any 
watcher’s. For that matter he may be, from 
his personal qualities, a better or a worse mem- 
ber of a team, for though golf is not a team game 
yet the team spirit is a very far from negligible 
asset. This can only be judged by those who 
get to know him as a human being, and if they 
come reasonably near to being his contemporaries 
bo much the better. 

I began by wishing the Selectors good luck, 
and I meant it in a particular as well as in a 
general sense. Their predecessors, who did so 
much to win the match in 1938, had the good 
luck they well deserved. They had, unless I am 
mistaken, formed the preliminary opinion that 
certain players ought to play and that others 
were not quite good enough. When the trial 
matches took place their opinions were wonder- 
fully confirmed; their choices consistently justi- 


TWO TAME SQUIRRELS - 


happened on some young grey squirrels 

in an old willow and brought two of 
them home. Their eyes were hardly opened, 
and I should have stood small chance of rearing 
them but for the fact that Greykin, my cat, was 
suckling a kitten, Blackie, at the time. 

The first step was to get puss to take to 
them, so I tempted her with a piece of meat and 
slipped both squirrels into her box. After the 
meal she returned, sniffed suspiciously around, 
then, with both forepaws on the edge of the 
box, peered in, sniffed again and walked off. 
My heart sank, but we left her alone and 
eventually she went back to the box. Through 
the French window we could see her walking 
round her nest in the conservatory, puzzled and 
not a little disturbed. 

It seemed ‘hours before she stepped, 
diffidently, into the box, then sat down gingerly 
and remained bolt upright looking down at the 
little strangers with curiosity. For what seemed 
an eternity she refused to nestle and remained 
ina taut upright position, sitting on her haunches 
with her forepaws tucked closely in, taking up 
as little space as possible and looking as if she 
must be there to see what was happening but 
could not bring herself to touch the intruders, 

* * * 


Mi‘ son and his friend unexpectedly 


At last she achieved a measure of satis- 
faction, for she relaxed and lay down beside the 
kitten and then, to my relief, enclosed both 
kitten and squirrels within her paws and the 
protective shelter of her sides. 

' Before night all three were suckling, the 
squirrels pushing away the kitten and curling 
themselves into amazing attitudes in a fierce 
endeavour to satisfy their appetites. The 
kitten, however, was plump and heavy, and 
what the #rangers gained in agility she made 
up for with sheer weight and obstinacy. 

My pleasure at the possibility of rearigg them 
was great, but my troubles were not yeT over. 
One evening when I brought in the box as usual 
at bedtime, Greykin refused to settle and walked 
restlessly around obviously looking for another 
nest. Finally, carrying her kitten in her 
mouth, she opened a cupboard door with her 
paw and jumped on to a shelf where she settled 
down on the ironing blanket. She came back 
for a squirrel, but could not manage to grip it 
with the same hold that she used for the kitten 
and it fought and strugiges so hard that she 
had to put it down and appeal to me for 
assistance. I helped her with both squirrels 
and she settled down comfortably for the night. 
In the morning the performance was repeated in 
boar they grew Pip and Squeak, aa I had 

As i ueak, a2 
christened the-two wirrels, would retire to the 
supboard under ir own steam, and tucked 
way back in the dark corner they bristled, swore 
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fied themselves, and some other people’s choices 
were shown to be not so wise. The most fear- 
less of Selectors are but human beings, and it 
must have given them g cheering self-reliance to 
find their views so uniformly proved to be right. 
The very soundest of prophets may sometimes 
Be unlacky: these prophets were both sound and 
lucky. 
Incidentally the’ Committee of 1988 had 
the Amateur Championship to help them to a 
final choice, but I fancy that it made very little 
difference to them. I was in no way in their 
secrets, but I should imagine that perhaps Mr. 
Cecil Ewing owed his place to his having reached 
the final at Troon (he amply justified it by 
winning his single), and that otherwise the 
Championship had hoeffect one way or the other. 
Again I am in no one’s confidence, nor do 
I desire to be so, but I have gathered that there 
are likely to be two trial matches, one “‘some- 
where in England’ and one, as a matter of 
course, on the scene of the match, St. Andrews. 
In 1938 the trial match at St. Andrews was 
played by a series of three-ball matches, and 
remember thinking at the time that this made 
the test rather harder, perhaps because I had 
always personally found a three-ball a difficult 


and trembled with rage if I attempted to haul 
them out. This stage passed and I could soon 
handle them without any trouble. 1, wired a 
smali wastepaper basket on the handle of the 
French window and they would dart in and out 
of it. They played with pieces of paper or a 
cotton reel—in fact, anything they could lay 
paws on, and one of my silk stockings was 
carried off to the conservatory roof. 

The squirrels were much more active than 
plump little Blackie who, at this stage, could do 
little more than tumble about, although she 
tried valiantly to follow where her agile foster- 
brothers ied. Greykin always watched the 
squirrels’ antics with pained surprise and a great 
show of anxiety when Blackie tried to emulate 
their prowess. Pip and Squeak could not lap 
milk like the kitten, but they shared the same 
dish and drank across the surface rather like a 
rat drinking from a river. Their tails were fine 
and bushy, and they were plumper and more 
mature than wild squirrels of the same age. 

By this time they ran all over the cottage 
and came in answer to my call. Pip would 
run out of the lattice window, down the conser- 
vatory roof, then take a flying leap on to the 
branch of elderbush causing the branch to bend 
to the ground and then, as it recoiled, to shoot 
him on to the roof of the coal shed. 

The squirrels awoke at about 6 a.m, on 
spring mornings, and Pip would sit on my 
window ledge waiting for me to get up and give 
him a crust to nibble. If I delayed over-long he 
would sit on the bed-rail and nibble at the knob. 
Squeak was always the more retiring. Both of 
them delighted to walk along the clothes line, 
where they nibbled at the clothes pegs, and left 
dirty little paw marks on my washing. They 
climbed from the plum tree to my thatched roof 
or through ventilator holes into the stone-built 
barn which forms part of my garden wall It 
was in thy 
end at 








nds of the farm cat. I felt very 
badly a! it because, of course, neither Pip 
nor Squi ‘was at all wary of cats since they 
looked on Greykin as their mother. 


-_*.* 8 


Pip remained to pursue a gallant and 
glorious career and he thoroughly ruled the 
roost in my small . He was so beautiful 
to watch that I forgave him everything, and he 
knew it. At meal times he would make a wild 
dash up my leg, or leap from the chair-arm 
straight into my lap and help himself to some- 
thing from my plate. After one or two, such 

es 1 shut the sitting-room door 
before meals. He was also guilty of snatching 
food from Greykin or Blackie and leaping on my 
shoulder so that he could eat it without fear of 
being molested. 

It was strange to see the influence that the 
kitten and squirrel had on each other’s habits 
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mm that Squeak met his:untimely . 
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form of game. I believe one possible candidate 
expressed some such view to a Selector and 
received the answer, "You'd find the Walker 
Cup match much more difficult.” That is 
probably the right, uncompromising reply. 

I remember having been told vears ago 
that young German staff officers on manceuvres 
were made to mix their drinks horribly on the 
night before so that they should show how they 
could carry out their duties when feeling far from 
in their best form, So it may be a good thing 
for a golfer to have to play a kind of golf in 
which he does not feel at home, in order to rise 
superior to his prejudices. I do not know 
whether three-ball matches will be played again 
this time, but clearly they give the Selectors the 
chance of watching more players at once, Nor 
do I know whether there will be foursomes, but 
1 hope so, because the foursomes mean so much. 
We gained a vital half point in them last time, 
and from that moment our spirits soared. 
Moreover, there are one or two playera whom 
we might not want in the singles but who seem 
intended by Providence for the foursomes. 
T have one in my mind at the moment, but I am 
not going to say who he is. That is my own 
humble little secret. 


By DOROTHY M. FELLS 


and development, Blackie would rush up the 
tree trunk after Pip and her sheer impetus 
would prope! her much farther up the bark than 
any other kitten of her size and age. And Pip 
would play with Greykin, tapping her playfully 
with his paw just like a kitten. Both squirrels 
had another delightful mannerism. If startled 
when running or climbing they would pause 
with the right paw held tentatively in the air 
and slightly curved across the breast. 


Of course Pip stole my gooseberries and 
strawberries and played with the newly formed 
plums. My neighbours feared for their fruit, and 
I feared for my pet, for, although he always came 
when I called it was always possible that his mis- 
chief might earn him a bad name and in a village 
to have a bad name is to be as good as hanged ! 

But, sadly enough it was my own goose- 
berries that proved his undoing, or so I believe, 
One evening he came in for his meal with Grey- 
kin and Blackie, and I saw that his right paw 
was a little swollen. The fingers of this paw 
were useless, and instead of holding his crust 
firmly between his hands, he held it against the 
palm. The next morning wrist and arm were 
swollen, and I bathed them with hot boracic, 1 
could see no abrasion and thought he must have 
been pinched in a door or window. Forty- 
eight hours later he was really ill and then I 
knew that he had blood poisoning. 

That night he slept tucked up in the curtain 
on the window-ledge of my room. At about 
five o'clock in the morning he was uneasy and 
miserable, so I found another piece of warm 
flannel, eased his position, then tucked him in 
again. I took him fruit during the day and in 
the afternoon fed him with a strawberry or two, 
but soon afterwards he dragged himself out of 
the window, down the conservatory roof on to 
the elder-tree to the ground. I Jeft him in the 
plum tree while I went in to make the tea, but 
came out again without drinking it in time to see 
him climb painfully up the thatch towards a 
favourite haunt. I knew it must be the end, 
and I knew that he was determined to die 
in his secret YJace on the roof top. I saw him 
reach the little opening and, as he reached it, slip 
back into the wire netting that protects the edge 
of the thatch, and lie still with the June breeze 
ruffling his grey coat and bushy tail, 

It did not seem possible that such a lively 
little creature could be lying there so still and 
cold. I am sure that the deadly gooseberry 
thorn was responsible for his death, for, before I 
buried him I looked for a wound or an abrasion, 
and there was not a sign of either. I made him 
a bed close between the plum tree and the tree 
lupin where he had so often disported himself 
with Greykin and Blackie. I have grieved 
sorely for many pets, but never more than for 
that fluid little creature I knew as Pip, 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” JUBILEE DINNER 


17, 


1947 


Mr. R. A. Butler on the English Tradition: Sir George Stapledon on the Future 
of Agriculture: Lord Burghley on Next Year’s Olympic Games: 
Sir Alan Herbert on ‘‘ The Black 50 Years’’ 


A 


DINNER to celebrate the Jubilee of Country Lire was held at the Dorchester 
Hotel, London, on January 8, the actual anniversary of the date on which the first 
issue of the paper appeared in 1897. Sir Frank Newnes, chairman of Country Life, 


Limited, presided, and upwards of four hundred guests were present. 

During the dinner messages of loyal greetings were sent to the King and Queen and 
Queen Mary, and Their Majesties’ gracious replies were read by the chairman. He made 
special reference also to messages from Sir Harold Harmsworth, chairman of The Field, and 


from the Surrey County Cricket Club. 

The toast list marked a slight departure 
from custom. Instead of a toast of Country 
LIFE being included there were toasts to the 
three main activities with which the paper 
has been most closely associated. The first 
may be comprehensively defined as ‘The 
English Tradition.” It was proposed by Mr. 
R. A. Butler, a prominent member of the 
Coalition Government and the author of the 
recent Education Act. The second was that 
of “Agriculture,” and was proposed by Sir 
George Stapledon, late director of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Grassland Improve- 
ment Station at Stratford-on-Avon and 
former Professor of Agricultural Botany, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
The third was to “Sport” and was proposed by 
Lord Burghley, the distinguished sportsman, 
President of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion and chairman of the British Olympic 
Association, and formerly Governor of 
Bermuda. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Mr. R. A, Butler Hopes for New Centres 
of Culture 


IN his speech proposing the toast of “The 
English Tradition”, Mr. R. A. Butler 
looked to a future in which the country 
houses of England, the storehouses of 
tradition, might serve the wider educational 
and cultural needs of their districts or 
possibly become centres of modernised 
agricultural estates. He believed that town 
and country were moving together, and he 
urged that the best of country things and 
country ways must be retained. 

The very title of Country Lire repre- 
sented, he said, the essence of our island tradi- 
tion, and it was a journal which portrayed 
country things and country ways and depicted 
beauty in the many forms in which it embel- 
lished and enriched English homes. The country 
way of life was struggling to perpetuate itseli, 
despite the Industrial Revolution, despite the 
overspill of towns new and old, and despite the 
ardent desires of officials to tidy up our village 
life and ruined schools, and the predilection of 
the military to exercise on the only remaining 
open spaces. Like Gallio, he “cared for none of 
these things,"’ and his desire was to hasten 
from the City at each week-end to go back 
home to champion the country cause and return 
to the old-fashioned comforts, such as wood 
smoke, draughts, and old clothes. (Laughter.) 

Fresh air was the most important of coun- 
try traditions. Richard Jetferies'’s gamekeeper 
had said: ‘It's indoors, sir, as kills half the 
people; being indoors three parts of the day, 
and next to that taking too much drink and 
vittals. Eating’s as bad as drinking; and 
there ain't nothing like fresh air and the smell 
of the woods. ... There's the smell of the earth, 
too—especially just as the plough turns it up 
—which is a fine thing; and the hedges and 
the grass are as s as sugar after a shower.” 







Next to the air, the fireside was one 
of the greatest traditions. Beside it his 
regular Sat ing routine was to read 
Country LiF it 
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r the advertise- 
n estate with 


thousands of acres of wild, wet shooting—all, 
of course, within easy reach of London—until 
his wife trembled at the prospect of a house 
with thirty bedrooms. (Laughter.} In Dream- 
land with this weekly. phenomenon he mar- 
velled that the Editor had chosen another 
beautiful girl for a frontispiece, and he won- 
dered why. Whatever the reason, he wished he 
could have the task of choosing them, as it was 
part of his present duty to obtain recruits for 
the Party, and his resources would be greatly 
strengthened thereby. Then he enjoyed 4 
Countryman's Notes, and every year at the 
appropriate time he looked in them for Major 
Jarvis's description of the Red Admiral] on his 
nettle-bed and his remarks on his precocious 
dog, his unwilling car and the cunning fish or 
cock pheasant, such as one met every week-end. 
He welcomed most of all Major Jarvis’s sense 
of humour, such as Mr. Harold Nicolson 
might have been describing when he said, ‘It isa 
lubricant in our anxious lives, an intimate and 
gentle friend within us, who adjusts our rela- 
tions to the Society in which we live . . . above 
alla faculty which in a still stratified community 
such as ours remains indifferent to social and 
economic distinctions and almost unaftected by 
the harshness of class or Party strife.” 

“That is a suitable definition of the spirit 
in which we copgratulate CountRY Lirk on its 
Jubilee,” sent on Mr. Butler, ‘and on the way 
in which it has run its columns for fifty years. 
I hope that that spirit inspires our sentiments 
this evening and our hopes for the future of 
this paper.” 

He welcomed also 4 Countrywoman’s Notes 
and the memories of the past which CouNTRY 
Lire provided, the pictures of Englishmen 
abroad, the foreign scene reflected in the letters 
of correspondents. What would an English- 
man be if it were not part of our tradition to 
give the service of our working lives overseas 
and to foster the conception of the greatness of 
England—a greatness which overstepped our 
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insular bounds and carried our beliefs in ordered 
freedom wherever we might go? Above all 
those who had recently returned from serving 
overseas and those who looked on England 
from abroad had never wished to find her 
unrecognisable. 

Fortunately, as Sir William Beach Thomas 
had said, ‘England is the land of rhythmic 
gradation,” and that particular tradition should 
be preserved in a time of fundamental changes. 

He recalled a story told by Winston 
Churchill, the American novelist, of a party of 
young men loading up a cart to cross the 
American Continent. When asked why they 
were taking a very old man they said, “We are 
taking him to start a new cemetery with the 
old tradition.” 


“Future Needs Shaping!"' 

“ That is carrying tradition too far and it is, 
a great mistake to do that,” added Mr, Butler, 
“We have to seek and establish the proper 
balance between tradition and novelty, between 
experience and experiment, between age and 
youth. It is a great mistake for anyone who 
intends to live hopefully to took, and to think, 
backwards and to be under the influence of a 
nostalgic louging for times that we shall see 
no more. The future wants shaping much more 
than the past needs our regrets. The tradition- 


PAUP APAPMAAUAUAAINA? 

On behalf of the staff of COUNTRY LIFE 
the Editor wishes to thank the many 
readers who have kindly sent him messages 
of congratulation on the paper's Jubilee. 
PURPUPUPU PUP UPPER 


alist provides the cement for the rough masonry 
of the revolutionary, Experiment succeeds 
only by harnessing experience. Nowhere is 
this truer than of the countryside, or in particu- 
lar of the future of the country house, The 
architecture, the grace, the sense of service of 
country houses have inspired and animated 
Country Lire for the greater part of this 
century. 

“In the past the country house has been 
the repository of tradition. Its pictures, 
furniture, libraries, natural surroundings— 
above all the standards it has set, have provided 
the décor in which the Pastons wrote their 
letters, Chatham graduated in statesmanship, 
and Gilbert White steeped himself in natural 
lore, 
“Is it too much to hope that Country 
Lire will follow through the future the history 
of these storehouses of tradition and watch them 
serve the wider educational and cultural needs 
of their own district, or possibly become the 
centres of modernised agricultural estates, 
though they lose some of the intimacy associ- 
ated with indjvidual owners? I believe they 
will be centres of culture for the countryside 
and that in a variety of ways they will fit into 
the future we have in mind. That is largely 
because of the wisdom of the countryman.” 


Town and Country Coming Together 


Wisdom was, indeed. a quality of the 
countryman, declared Mr. Butler. Sir William 
Beach Thomas had said: “ Wonder and wisdom 
belong to the country; criticism and knowledge 
town; and knowledge has small value 
to wisdom.” Town and country had 
mtributed something special to the 
tradition. There had always been a 
there, but there was the dualism also 
Laughing Cavalier and the Psalm- 
ritan, types which were recognisable 
the champions of Merrie England and 
, or, as he had heard them described, 
io -believed in a diet of beef and beer 
who trusted in one of beetroot and 
te of soda, (Laughter). There were 
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many other dualisms—those whose beliefs had 
grown up as authoritarian in matters of Church 
and State and those who had been rebels in 
Chapel and Reform. The tendency, however, 
was for those antagonisms to blend into one 
atrong, kindly whole. Town and country were 
becoming less antagonistic. With the growth of 
transport and better housing amenities country 
and town were moving together. It was the 
same with other.dualisms, and he hoped there 
would, as a result, be less differentiation 
between class and class. The process of blending 
the best of our traditions would be made 
possible if we cherished and fortified our 
national character born of the wonder and 
wisdom of the countryman. 

“We must retain the best of country things 
and country ways,” Mr. Butler concluded, “our 
love of fresh air and of Nature, of beauty in her 
many forms, We must hold fast to that inti- 
mate and gentle friend, our sense of humour. 
We must bring to the task of rebuilding the 
wisdom of experience; and we must remember 
that, whether we be sixty or sixteen, the spirit 
of Youth is a state of mind, a temper of the 
will, a vigour of the emotions. Then we shall 
feel comfort for the future in Disraeli’s words : 
“England is safe in the race of men who inhabit 
her: she is safe in something much more precious 
than her accumulated capital—her accumu- 
lated experience; she is safe in her national 
character, in her fame, in the traditions of a 
thousand years, and in that glorious future 
which I believe awaits her.’”’ 


GLORY OF AGRICULTURE 


Sir George Stapledon Looks 50 Years 
Ahead 
J‘ proposing the toast of ‘ Agriculture,”’ 
Sir George Stapledon declared that only 
after fifty years of assured markets and 
assured prices for everything the farmer sold 
could stability and a surging rise of efficiency 
and production be achieved. Agriculture was 
the virgin source of a nation’s culture and it 
was a national calamity that the Ministers of 
Food had been driven to ‘‘so much nutrition 
and so little gastronomy, so much austerity 
and so little culture.” He was not afraid that 
mechanisation would ruin the crafts and 
skills afvagriculture. In a reference to town 
planning he urged the planning of the 
country first. It would go hard with England 
unless she made Agriculture her glory and 
her pride. 
Expressing his pride at proposing the toast 
“on this golden occasion and to this unique 
gathering of statesmen and sportsmen, men of 
letters and the land, of art and affairs, Sir 
George described his feelings as a strange blend 
of trepidation and excitement—excitement 
because no matter how wide-ranging and dis- 
tinguished the company, one could dare to talk 
about the glory which was Agriculture, and 
trepidation because glory was “a ware that 
never comes cheap”’ and because his ideals were 
very much the same as those of Country Lire— 
beauty and perfection. 


Agriculture Matters Everything 





“Ohd? but we have all been woefully © 


unregenerate,” he went on, “In the good old, 
bad old, dear old days at the turn of the century 
——what mattered Agriculture? What, indeed, 
as long as food was cheap, as long as the turf 
was plenteous and the going good, as long as 
there were fine show-point animals in the ring 
to be admired, argued about and exported, as 
long as the farmers were tame and quiet and as 
long as there were not too many of . 

“In the national esteem, Agriculture 
mattered nothing, and now almost overnight, 
it matters everything, and we all know it, 
although there are a goad many who don't care 
to admit it. I remember in my own unregen- 
erate days, turning with avidity to Country 
Lirz only to see what, first, Horace Hutchinson, 
and then, Bernard Darwin had to say about golf. 
Now I, like perhaps thousands of others whose 
delight in Bernard Darwin is in no wise dimmed 
and has become perennial, turn first to 
Cincinnatus, a well chosen nom-de-plume, for 
note the sequence in the Roman’s career— 





. Much a 


yeoman farmer, warrior, statesman. And now 
note the sequence in the great warrior-statesmen 
of our own age—statesman, warrior, farmer. 

“There is hope and a in this. 
Take to statesmanship again, Ye Farmers !|— 
and Oh, Ye Statesmen, take earlier to the land. 

“T turn to Cincinnatus, and to read the 
latest news trom Goodings, that good venture 
of yours, I am sufficiently old-fashioned to 
applaud private ventures and free lances and 
I think sufficiently informed to approve your 
programme, for in this country we dare not 
forget how to grow cereals and now, of course, 
the ley and milk. 

“To-day it is idle to think of Agriculture 
except against the dark background of our age, 
the darker because we can see and are anxious 
to penetrate deeper into the clouds than our 
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of hopefulness, worship at the shrine of 
technique and mechanisation. 

“But, alas t’’ continued Sir George, “ 
hands are tied and are not yet spanner-free. 

“ Agriculture is hamstrung unless we pro- 
vide ample housing for man and animal, and 
that means to-day housing for supermen and 
superwomen (for what every farmer knows is 
that the woman does rule the roost) and for 
large dairy herds. 


Stability in 50 Years 


“ But given one-tenth of a chance and five 
long grassy rotations—that’s 50 years—of 
assured markets and assured prices for every- 
thing every farmer sells everywhere, then, and 
only then, shall we achieve stability and a 
surging rise of efficiency and production.” 


our 





Lady Burghley and the Rt. Rev. The 


Lord Bishop of London on hie right 


happy-go-lucky forbears were willing to ven- 
ture. Already we know there is glory in the 
venture. We have discerned a rift in the clouds, 
a rift that the war years thrust wide open, and 
for a gallant and glorious moment we saw the 
beyond, saw for the first time the enormous 
part our own soils could play towards the 
feeding of our own people. Discerning eyes 
saw far deeper than that and seeing, realised 
that we have been wayward custodians of a 
patch of the richest and least spoilable soil in 
all the wide world: saw too, glimpses of the 
ill-nourished millions of the world 
largely existi gile and erodable soils, 
the very text Ttility of which we have 
helped to rob‘ tiable hunger for cheap 
food at any p' 











“Pg 
OK production in the world is not so 


Up to the Hite!"’ 


tter of politics and economics as of 
morals and a simple rule-of-three sum, and 
unless the more temperate regions of the world 
farm up to the hilt, the world is doomed. 
England dare not for her own sake rest on her 
ploughs, and avili not, because the history of 
England is enshrined in the setting of imperish- 
able examples to the human race." 

Our weapons to-day were technique and 
mechanisation, of which, on the lend, we were 
supreme. There was no spiritual virtue in out- 
put a man-hour, or output a horse-power. 
Those were only questionable half-gods, while 
output an unspoiled acre was divine. But in this 
age of transition, when man must have endless 
gadgets from the factories, no one-tenth of 
which were any good to his soul, Agriculture 
had got to do as best it could without much 
labour, 90 that, for the moment, those of the 
land must needs in self-defence, and in a spirit 


Agriculture was a way of life, as was the 
Civil Service, stock-broking, and journalism, 
But it was also the virgin source of a nation’s 
culture. To listen to the nutritionists, with their 
jargon of equivalents, one would think that 
there was no such thing as culture; they never 
even mentioned vintage wines, Stilton cheese, 
prime saddies of mutton and all those things 
that took care of the greatest arts of husbandry. 
And anyway what was culture if it was not a 
discriminating appreciation of values and quali- 
ties, and where did culture begin, if not in the 
kitchen and at the dining-table? 

Those were the nurseries of culture, and 
the land and Agriculture were the wet-nurses, 
and had been in ail ages and with all classes. 

“It is a national calamity,” Sir George 
went on, “that Ministers of Food have been 
driven to give so much attention to nutrition 
and so little to gastronomy, so much to austerity 
and so little to culture. And to my certain 
knowledge Jess food would have bee ited 
{never eaten) had the epicureans had. to 
say. . 










“ But it is the Ministers of Agricul ‘ho 
have been the greatest offenders, and no’ ak 
with quite alarming experience, for I am in the 
act of living through my thirteenth Minister 
(good luck to him 1) since I've tried to serve the 
cause of Agriculture. : 
“But, Sir—I am sure you share in my 
distress and anxiety—not one of my baker's 
dozen has stood up and said ‘Agriculture in 
this industrialised country is more important as 
the kindergarten of true craftsmanship than 
even for the food it produces.’ 

“Real craftsmanship is seeing a job through 
from start to finish. That's what your plough- 
man does, your stockman does and every artist 

(Continued on page 190) 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVIII 


CHICHESTER-II 


THE CAPITAL OF WEST SUSSEX 


The mediceval Market Cross and the Georgian 
Council House are the two most interesting of the 
city’s civic buildings. In West Street there ts an 
almost unbroken sequence of fine buildings, of 
remarkably varied interest, here described 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


HHICHESTER possesses a remarkable 
( number of public buildings, almost 

all laying claims to architectural dis- 
tinction and ranging in date from the late 
15th-century Market Cross to the new 
offices housing the West Sussex County 
Council, built just before the war. Older even 
than the Market Cross is the Guildhall in 
Priory Park, for, as we saw last week, after 
the dissolution of the monasteries the pre- 
cincts and buildings of the Grey Friars were 
acquired by the Mayor and Corporation, 
who preserved the 13th-century chancel of 
the Friars’ church in order to use it for civic 
purposes. At Chichester one can trace almost 
the whole history and development of muni- 
cipal architecture as it has evolved in this 
country. But not all the buildings used by 
the various authorities were built for their 
present purposes. In the last thirty years the 
policy has been followed of acquiring old 
houses of character and using them, in some 
cases temporarily, as offices. The two finest 
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1.—WEST STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS THE CATHEDRAL AND MARKET CROSS 


houses in Chichester—Westgate House and 
Dodo House in the Pallant—are now no 
longer in private occupation, the former 
having become the county library and the 
latter the offices of the West Hampnett Rural 
District Council. Similarly the City Council 
has acquired for its offices an interesting old 
house in North Street, which was illustrated 
last week. As a result of this policy, old 
houses, whose future was in doubt, have been 
preserved, but in the case of Dodo House it 
may be questioned whether its attractions as 





a private house in a secluded quarter of the 
city would be any less to-day than they were 
in the past. 

The Market Cross (Fig. 3), the finest and 
most elaborate of all such medizval structures 
now surviving, was the gift to the city of 
Edward Story, Bishop of Chichester, 1478- 
1503. In spite of its intricacy, the design is 
clearly articulated, and the ornament is not 
allowed to obscure the main lines of the 
structure. These consist of a charming inter- 
play of ogee forms; those over the eight 
arches, delicately crocketed, reappear with 
much stronger emphasis in the eight flying 
buttresses forming the “crown” and are 
again echoed in miniature in the arches 
above the openings of the lantern-like cupola. 
Further ogees occur above the clock faces, 
but these were added in 1746, Though often 
repaired—--in the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
of Charles I] (when the bust of Charles I was 
inserted on the east face), and again in 1724, 
1746 and, most recently, in 1930—-the struc- 
ture has lost little of its original character 
apart from the statues that must once have 
filled the niches. Within the eight optnings 
there is graceful lierne vaulting, springing 
from a massive central pier. The cross was 
built shortly before 1500, and in his will the 
Bishop left £25 a year for its upkeep. It was 
mentioned last week that originally the 
market place, in which it stood, was more 
open, but the 17th- and 18th-century build- 
ings which now hem it in serve as a simple 
frame enhancing the richness of this Gothic 
jewel in stone. 

By a continuous evolution the modern 
town hall has evolved from the market cross, 
the object of which was to provide shelter for 
those concluding bargains, to which the cross 
above gave a ‘solemn and sacred aspect. 
Possibly, too, it was the spot where the stand- 
ard weights and measures were enforced. The 
other type of civic building of medieval days 
was the guildhall. Often the two types were 
combined, the guildhall being raised on posts 
or arches above the market shelter, giving the 
familiar market house of our older towns. 
Later on, the growth of municipal activities 
led to the need for larger town halls, which 
then abandoned their stilts and stood firmly 
on the ground. 

At Chichester the guild merchant is 
known to have existed in the time of William 
the Conqueror, for in a charter of King 
Stephen all its rights as they were held in the 


2,—GEORGIAN AND MEDIAVAL, Nos. 53 
to 56 WEST STREET, WITH THE BELL 
TOWER BEYOND 
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3._BISHOP STORY’S MARKET CROSS. 

Late fifteenth century. (Right) 4—THE 

COUNCIL HOUSE IN NORTH STREET 
{1731). Roger Morris, architect 


days of William I were confirmed. The first 
mayor of whom there is record was Emery de 
Rouen (1239); the city had a common seal 
some fifteen years carlier; the first town clerk, 
Richard de Newbury, occurs in the decade 

1240-50. Probably the institution of an 
elected mayor dated from 1226, when the 
citizens received a grant of the custody of the 
fee farm of the city. The first guildhall was 
over the 13th-century undercroft of the 
Vicars’ Hall in South Street. Later, the 
guildhall seems to have been in North Street, 
close to St. Peter’s Church, and in 1541 the 
chancel of the Greyfriars Church was adapted 
for the purpose. In the later Middle Ages the 
guild merchant became identified, at any rate 
in its religious aspect, with the Guild of St. 
George. Overseas trade was Chichester’s 
chief medieval interest. From the fourteenth 
century onward it was a staple port for the 
po of wool and later of cloth. Sir Richard 

ittington (of nursery-rhyme fame) was 
one of the merchants exporting wool from 
Chichester in Henry IV’s reign. The principal 
industry was needie-making, which survived 
until the end of the eighteenth century. At 
the same time its markets and its fairs made 
Chichester the capital of the surrounding 
district. 

_, In 1781 the Council House on the east 
side of North Street (Fig. 4) was built by 
public subscription. The Duke of Richmond 
‘was the chief promoter of the building, and 
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the designer (as George Vertue records in one 
of his notebooks) was Roger Morris. Fresh 
light was thrown on this little-known Georgian 
architect in a correspondence in CouNTRY 
Lire three years ago (Vol. xcv, 342, 473, 
604), arising out of Mr. Lees-Milne’s dis- 
covery of plans and elevations signed by him 
at Inverary Castle. Morris was the ghost who 
built for the Earl of Pembroke the exquisite 
Palladian bridge at Wilton, and Mr. Hussey 
has suggested that he may have worked for 
the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood and 
designed, among other things, the charming 
little pavilion on the Downs known as 
Camé’s Seat, in view of his association with 
the Duke over the Chichester Council House. 
Raised on arches and built out over the 
pavement, the building makes a pleasant break 
In the long street. The facade is a nice piece of 
classic architecture, although the raised frontis- 
piece of Portland stone has little relation to the 
rest of the front and masks the ridge of the roof 
behind. The entablature carries a solid para- 
pet on which a rather uncomfortable-looking 
lion reclines. The three windows between the 
Ionic columns and the two end windows 


5.-WESTGATE HOUSE, NOW THE COUNTY LIBRA 
A splendid town house attributed to Wren 


6.—THE DOLPHIN AND ANCHOR, AN OLD COACHING INN 
8._THE SOUTH END OF TOWER STREET 


light the council chamber, a Palladian room 
with a coved ceiling and balancing chimney- 
pieces, one at either end. Behind the Council 
House an Assembly Room, designed by 
James Wyatt, was added in 1783. 

‘ Last week, in our tour of the city, we 
walked down Nerth Street and ended by turn- 
ing off down the lane leading to St. Martin’s 
Square and paying a visit to St. Mary’s 
Hospital. Let us return to the Market Cross 
and take a stroll along West Street. Since 
the. demolition of the houses on the south 
side a hundred years ago, the cathedral has 
been brought into the picture, but this side 
of the street, which should be a quiet walk 
in the shade of the lime trees, is spoiled by 
a car park and intruding bus shelters. A new 
bus station and a central car park are two 
of the city’s most urgent needs, The north 
side of the street is lined by a succession of 
pleasant buildings, beginning with the long 
stuccoed front of the Dolphin and Anchor 
(Fig. 6), with its atmosphere of coaching days 
and the reminder (in its name) that Chichester 

ee has a history as a mercantile port. The new 
5 OF THE WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL post office (1937), seen ‘beyond, with its 
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reticent Georgian front of grey and red brick, 
has the right dignity and the right scale for 
its position. Some modest Georgian buildings 
follow, one of them unfortunately marred by 
unsightly notices, and then comes, by way of 
contrast, Richard Carpenter’s admirable 19th- 
century church, St. Peter the Great, in 
impeccable curvilinear Gothic. 

On the south side of the street buildings 
begin to the west of the bell tower. When 
we stop and look back, its massive, buttressed 
form provides a splendid foil to the Georgian 
fronts, some brick, some stuccoed (Fig. 2.) 
The large house, formerly the Sub- 
deanery, is in yellow brick; west of it are the 
Prebendal House and Prebendal School, 
re-founded by Bishop Story and still pre- 
serving portions of medizval work in its 
buildings. The houses immediately opposite 
(Nes. 22-24) are characteristic Chichester 
fronts (Fig. 9). The one on the left shows an 
interesting treatment, being faced with 
metallic grey headers with els of red brick 
in vertical strips linking the windows. This 
and the middle house have typical Georgian 
pedimented doorways, but the latter also has, 
intruding into its Koat. the doorway of its 
right-hand neighbour, a stuccoed facade of 
Regency days, and the exiled doorway is 
en suite, a framed inset, as it were. 

Proceeding west a hundred yards, we 
come to Westgate House, and, stopping for 
a moment to look back again, a fine perspec- 
tive opens up (Fig. 1), with the cathedral 
spire and belfry on the right, beyond which 
the eye is led along to the crown of the 
Market Cross in the distance, breaking the 
skyline. Westgate House (Fig. 5), the finest 
of Chichester's old town houses, is one of 
three in the city the design of which has been 
ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren. (The other 
two are Dodo House and a house, now con- 
siderably altered, on the east side of South 
Street). No evidence in support of the 
tradition has been forthcoming, but Wren did 
visit Chichester to report on the cathedral, 
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9.—GEORGIAN AND REGENCY FRONTS ON THE NORTH SIDE OF WEST STREET 


(Nos 


though twelve years before Westgate House 
was erected. It was built by John Edes, a 
nephew of one of the Chichester canons, and 
completed after his death in 1695 by his 
widow, Hannah, whose initials appear on the 
lead rainwater-heads. The design, whether 
by Wren or another, is excellent and highly 
characteristic of its time, and it is remarkable 
in having preserved its original transom win- 
dows with leaded panes. 


When the offices of the West Sussex 
County Council (Fig. 7) were built on the site 
behind, the architectural claims of Westgate 
House were too strong to be denied. A 
modification of its forecourt has taken place, 


ON THE LEFT THE OLD INDEPENDENT CHAPEL 


. 22-24) 


however, The pavement has been widened 
and a low stone wall set back replaces the old 
wall of brick, but the two fine magnolias have 
wisely been kept. The gate piers which 
flanked the entrance have been moved to 
perform a similar function to the approach 
to the offices on one side of the house and they 
are duplicated by another pair, copied from 
them, which flank the second entrance on the 
other side. The ground floor of the building 
now houses the County Library—not alto- 
gether a happy use, as the fine panelling is 
largely obscured by the introduction of steel 
book stacks. The upper floor is used partly 
for club rooms and partly as a caretaker’s flat. 
The new County Council buildings (1936) 
have been designed to maintain the Georgian 
character of the city, and, being well set back, 
they do not bulk too large, as they would do 
if they formed part of the street frontage. 
The architect was Mr. C. G. Stillman. 

West Street narrows where it reaches the 
line of the city wall, squeezing between the 
jambs of the old West Gate, which were 
retained when the four gateways were pulled 
down. Beyond, extya muros, there are many 
more excellent Georgian houses with a variety 
of doorways and other detail, but lack of 
space precludes us from investigating farther 
in this direction. Instead, we must be con- 
tent, before concluding this article, to take 
a brief glimpse of the two lanes leading 
northward off West Street. 

Both these lanes are lined with 18th- 
and early 19th-century brick houses which, 
though of a humbler order than those in the 
four main streets and the Pallant, group 
charmingly together and for the most part 
deserve preservation. Tower Street, the 
western of the two lanes, debouches opposite 
the bell tower, to which it owes its name 
(Fig. 8). Chapel Street (Fig. 10) comes out 
opposite the east end of the cathedral. On 
the left of the photograph is the charmin 
front of the old Independent Chapel, of a 
brick diapered with metallic grey headers. It 
has twin doorways with triglyph friezes and 
items oad a goreetoa! above is a range of five 
round-headed windows. The brick cottages 
opposite show that even the doorways of the 
humblest buildings were dignified by pedi- 
ments, sometimes carried on brackets or 


consoles. 
{To be concluded) 
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GREAT MOMENTS IN ATHLETICS-—Il 


THE HALF MILE: TWO OLYMPIC VICTORS 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


SHE two half-milers who have given me, 

and many others, the greatest thrifl of all 

at that distance, are Douglas Lowe and 
Tom Hampson. The Americans compared Lowe 
with a young Greek god, and Dr. Tait MacKenzie 
made a statue of him. Of Hampson, John Kieran 
wrote: ‘‘ Hampson was an undergraduate and an 
English schoolmaster, He wore spectacles and 
looked the part.” 

Lowe’s athletic career began when he was 
still a boy at Highgate School, for in 1920 he 
won the English Public Schools half-mile 
championship, The time was 2 minutes 6.8 
seconds, and it was clear that a new star had 
arisen, though it was not 80 much on account 
of the time taken as of the way in which he had 
run and won his race. He went up to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1921, and 
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athletes. Abrahams won the 100 metres; E, H. 
Liddell finished third at 200 metres and won the 
400 metres in record time with G. M. Butler 
third; Lowe won the 800 metres and was fourth 
in the 1500 metres; and Stallard was third at 
1400 metres. In addition, Great Britain was 
second in the 400 metres relay and third in the 
1600 metres relay, while M. C. Nokes, O.U.A.C., 
took third place in the hammer throw. 

The 800 metres was not, a8 some news- 
papers said at the time, any matter of a pre-race 
arrangement between the Cantabs, Stallard and 
Lowe, that went wrong in the final issue. 
Each man went to Paris determined to beat the 
other—if he could. Great Britain was repre- 
sented by Stallard, Lowe, H. Houghton and 
Edgar Mountain; the U.S.A., by S.. Enck, 
W. H. Richardson, R. E, Dodge and J. N. 


D. G. A. LOWE WINNING THE 800 METRES AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN 
PARIS IN 1924 


opened his university career by winning the 
Freshmen’s half mile by twelve yards in 
2 minutes 4.8 seconds. From that day he never 
looked back. In the inter-varsity sports of 1922 
he was third to E. D. Mountain, C.U.A.C., who 
had run so well in the 1920 Olympic Games, and 
Bill Milligan, O.U.A.C,, in 2 minutes 0.4 seconds. 
Four wins followed in straight succession: 
1923, half mile, 2 minutes 0.8 seconds; 1924, 
half mile, 1 minute 57.2 seconds, and one mile, 
4 minutes 33.2 seconds; and -1925, half mile, 
1 minute 57.2 seconds, 

The half mile at the Amateur Athletic 
Association championships held at Stamford 
Bridge in June, 1924, produced the first of a series 
of great thrills in which Douglas Lowe was 
concerned, When the starter’s pistol was fired, 
Lowe went straight to the front, with Henry 
Stallard, C.U.A.C., and Cyril Griffiths, Surrey 
A.C., in close attendance. Stallard took the lead 
on the back straight and led at 440 yards, 
covered in 56.8 seconds. The race that followed 
will not soon be forgotten. Two hundred yards 
trom the tape Lowe challenged Stallard strongly, 
went ahead and was holding a slight lead as the 
field came round the final curve into the home 
stretch. But Stallard came again with a great 
burst, and, stride by stride, they fought out the 
battle up the straight, Stallard winning from 
Lowe by legs than a yard in 1 minute 54.8 
seconds, That performance made Stallard first 
choice for the Olympic Games to be held in 
Paris later in the year, in which both he and 
Lowe were entered ultimately for the 800- and 
1500-metres title races, Within a short time, 
however, there came disquieting rumours that 
Stallard had a game Jeg and might not be able to 


run, 
But 1924 was to be a per Olympic year 
for Great Britain, and universities’ 


Walters, all potential finalists, The dark horses 
were Paul Martin, a Swiss medical student, and 
Charlie Hoff, of Norway, the world’s pole-vault 
record-holder. Debarred from his proper event 
by an ankle injury, Hoff yet ran with magnificent 
courage in both the 400- and 800-metres races. 
Nine of the ten men I have mentioned reached. 
the final, 

When the finalists were called out, Stallard, 
limbering up, seemed to have forgotten his 
damaged foot, for at the pistol he went straight 
into a long lead, followed by Houghton. These 
were surprising tactics for Stallard, who usually 
preferred a more sedate start. By the end of the 
first 400-metres lap it was seen that Houghton 
had shot his bolt. Stallard was now right out in 
front with Martin, Enck, Dodge, Richardson 
and Lowe running in a bunch behind him. The 
Americans clearly intended to run a team race. 
With but 200 metres to go the field brought 
Stallard back. Then Lowe, carrying Martin 
with him, and seeing that Stallard was failing on 
account of his injured foot, broke away from the 
Americans, With 100 metres to go they passed 
Stallard, the issue being now between the 
British second string and Martin, the Swias. 
medical student. 

Lowe beat Martin by a yard in 1 minute 
52.4 seconds, but half a second outside the 
Olympic record, made on the infinitely faster 
St olm track in 1912 by Ted Meredith, 
US.A. Enck just beat Stallard for third place, 
the latter falling in a state of collapse when the 
post was passed. All had run a grand, game race, 

There was yet a second Olympic triumph in 


store for the great English half-miler, for in 1928 
he won the 800-metres race at Amsterdam. 
‘The chief of Lowe’s probable te on 


this occasion was Sera Martin, a temperamental 


Frenchman, who, on July 14, right on the eve of 
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the Olympic Games, had made a new world’: 
record by running 800 metres in | minute 
50.6 seconds. But there were others—Lloy¢ 
Hahn, U.S.A., Phil Edwards, the noted coloure¢ 
Canadian medical student; Byhlen of Sweder 
and Englehardt of Germany. Meanwhile Lowe 
himself had taken to quarter-miling to improve 
his speed. 

The fancied men, all except Peltzer and Paul 
Martin, came comfortably through the first and 
second rounds and three of the four Americans 
entered qualified, together with the Frenchman 
and one runner each from England, Canada, 
Sweden and Germany. 

Fashions in running change, and it had but 
recently been realised by athletic scientists that 
if a man was ever to beat 1 minute 50 seconds for 
800 metres he would need to run each of the 
quarters in approximately the same time. 
Lowe's lap-times, as I took them from the Press 
box, were approximately 55.6 seconds for the 
first lap and 56.2 for the second lap. Another 
contributory factor to his victory in the final 
on Tuesday, July 31, was to be found in the fact 
that on Monday, July 30, Lowe had a very casy 
passage through the semi-final. Registering about 
1 minute 56 seconds, he ran second to Fuller, 
who returned 1 minute 55.6 seconds. Bylehn 
and Englehardt had also qualified easily. In the 
third heat on the Monday, however, there had 
been a desperate fight between the alleged 
potential winners, Lloyd Hahn, Phil Edwards 
and Sera Martin, all three running the distance 
in about 1 minute 53 seconds. 

When the final was called on, the positions 
were, from the inside, Lowe, Bylehn, Englehardt, 
Martin, Watson, Hahn, Edwards, Keller and 
Fuller, Lowe had the cherished position next the 
pole, and, after one false start, he kept it until 
the first bend in the track was reached. Then 
Hahn took over, with Phil Edwards showing 
darkly at his shoulder and on the outside of 
Lowe. Ail this suited the Englishman to perfec- 
tion, for he liked the pace and he liked the way 
in which the race was being run. Hahn, who had 
covered the first 400 metres in 55,2 seconds, led 
at the bell from Lowe and Edwards, who were 
quite a bit ahead of Englehardt, Martin and 
Bylehn. And that is the way they ran in proces- 
sion until Douglas Lowe jumped the pack as the 
field came into the straight. He wisely 
held back his sprint as Jong a8 possible and his 
previous shorter-distance work paid bumper 
dividends. His pam sprint was so fast that 
all his opponents were left far behind, “‘beaten 
by a street,” as the times returned show. These 
were: 1. D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain, 1 minute 
51.8 seconds; 2, E. Bylehn, Sweden, 1 minute 
52.8 seconds; 3. H. Englehardt, Germany, 
1 minute 53.2 seconds; 4, P. Edwards, Canada, 
1 minute 54 seconds; 5. Lloyd Hahn, U.S.A., 
1 minute 54.2 seconds; 6. Sera Martin, France, 
1 minute 54.6 seconds. 

Lowe had set the seal on his great career as 
an athlete, for he had held almost every title 
for which he had competed. He had successfully 
defended his Qlympic 800-metres title, some- 
thing in itself then unique in the history of the 
Games, and in so doing he made a new Olympic 
record, 

Tom Hampson was a totally different type 
from Douglas Lowe. He went up to St. Cather- 
ine’s College, Oxford, in 1926, whereas Lowe had 
come down from Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in 1925. So far as I know, these’ two greatest 
of English half-milers never met in competition. 
Hampson went up from Bancrofts, whence a 
reputation for scholarship, rather than for 


athletic prowess, preceded him. 


I cannot find his name in arly 0.U.A.C. sports 
programme up to his last’ at Oxford, in 
which he was awarded a blue for the half 
mile against Cambridge. He was a studious chap 
and one rather feels that he let everything else 
go by the board while he was working for his 
degree. @Then,. perhaps with the of the 
university course in sight, he gave rein to his 
ambition to become an athlete. Yet even he, I 
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think, had but small idea of the fame he was to 
achieve on the running-track. None the less, 
those three years of abstinence from athletics, 
coming between school and a great public 
career, may have been all to the good. 

The first time most people saw Hampson run, 
I fancy, was at Stamford Bridge, London, when 
Cambridge defeated Oxford by seven events to 
four on March: 23, 1929. To many of the 
spectators he made no very impressive first 
appearance. He finished a poor fourth to 
M. H. C. Gutteridge, C.U.A.C., who won in 
1 minute §7.2 seconds by twenty yards from 
W. C, Wentworth, O.U.A.C., and G. E. G. 
Green, C.U.A.C., who covered the initial 440 
yards in 56.8 seconds. That probably set Hamp- 
son thinking, for Gutteridge had covered the 
ultimate 440 yards in 60.4 seconds. Hampson 
realised that the less difference there was 
between the two quarter-mile times the better 
would be the final timing for the whole journey. 
The Press, in the main, ignored his performance, 
but the cognoscenti smiled, for we knew that 





TOM HAMPSON, THE FIRST MAN TO RUN 
800 METRES IN UNDER 1 MIN. 50 SECS. 


a new star was rising, and so put his first failure 
down to shyness rather thafi lack of ability— 
and we were right. 

On May 13, Gutteridge beat Hampson again, 
but only by three yards and the time was 
1 minute 56 seconds. In June Cambridge Univer- 
sity entertained an A.A.A. team at Fenners. 
C. Ellis and Tom Hampson both represented the 
A.A.A. Ellis won by three yards from Hamp- 
son, who beat Gutteridge into third place. Ellis 
had been gecond in the A.A.A. mile of 1925 and 
had won that title in 1927 and 1928. He was 
a strong man of great experience and sound 
strategy and tactics. 

In July, 1929, a combined Oxford. and 
Cambridge team visited Canada and the U.S.A. 
and Tom Hampson went with it. On his return 
he consulted various friends about his athletic 
prospects, The next Olympic Games were to be 
held at Los Angeles in 1932. 

In winning the 880-yards final at the 
A.A.A. Jubilee championships in 1930 in the 
new English record time of 1 minute 53.2 seconds 
Hampson returned 55.4 and 57.8 seconds 
reepectively for each 440-yarda—a difference of 
only 2.4 seconds between the two laps. Tom 
Hampason’s ideas of how might beat 
1 minute 50 seconds," wh is even time for 
800 metres, were |e ig T. 

Not long before, D: Lowe had said, 
uw per) eee ¢ time taken over 
the second 440 yard# is almost constant, 
whatever the time over the first 440 may have 
been.’ From that came the deduction that the 


first quarter mile should be anything up to three 
seconds faster than the second. 

Hampson did not hold by that tenet. He held 
other views, not to be revealed until his racing 
fitness was fully assured. I think I know what 
he was after in 1992, that final season of 
strenuous and intensive training for the Olym- 
pic games. I watched and analysed most of his 
trials and races that year and it dawned upon me 
that he was after absolutely level-pace running, 
combined, at first, with the ability to cover any 
individual 440 yards in exactly 55 seconds. 
That he could do easily enough, but not the full 
half mile in 1 minute 50 seconds, even if he ever 
did so before he got to California. No, what he 
was after was level-pace all the way, so that if 
he ran half a mile-in, say, 1 minute 56 seconds, 
then you could be virtually sure that his time 
for each of the two laps would be something very 
near to 58 seconds for each quarter mile. 

The level pace of his two quarter miles, to 
make up one whole half mile, that season was 
incredible, there being, on only one occasion, 
a difference of more than three-fifths of a 
second between the times of the first and second 
laps. Only once did he depart from the strategy 
upon which he had decided. That was in the 
A.A.A. versus C.U.A.C. match at Fenners 
Ground, Cambridge, on June 7. He won by 
eighteen yards from Mike Gutteridge in 1 min- 
ute 55 seconds for a new ground record, but, 
prior to the race, was persuaded by an athletic 
correspondent of the Press to revert to Lowe’s 
tule, He therefore covered his first 440 yards in 
86 seconds and the second in 59 secongls. 

The Press correspondent was jubilant, but 
forgot that in the previous month Hampson, 
following out his own new idea, had equalled the 
all-comers ground record of 1 minute 54.4 
seconds when running for the A.A.A. versus 
O.U.A.C, at Iffley Road, Oxford, where ground 
records are anything but cheap. 

In 1932, with the Olympic games just 
ahead, Hampson, like the great Douglas Lowe 
before him, took to quarter-miling to add speed 


MY MASTERS 


Y weakness is for white cats. My servi- 
M tude began several years ago when a kind 
friend insisted on giving to my daughter 
a small white kitten. She—they always seem to 
be shes, even when guaranteed otherwise—grew 
into a lovely cat, with yellow eyes and not in the 
least deaf, as are so many of this colour. There 
is a strong tradition locally that a white cat 
brings bad luck upon the household; but the 
only bad luck that befell my familyggas in the 
fate that overtook Mouse herself, e kitten 
had been christened. 

Of her descendants we now have four, When 
the last two litters arrived I told myself, quite 
firmly, that her daughter Daisy and grand- 
daughter Noseball (due to my small son’s 
inability to say Snowball) were sufficient to keep 
down the rats in the farm buildings. My wife 
told me that we must keep a white one out of 
each litter as we would easily find homes for 
them and, in fact, they were provisionally 
promised. Needless to say, when the kittens 
were old enough to be sent away, my entire 
family attacked me and said that they must 
stay. And since, as I have said, white cats are 
my weakness, it was all too easy to break down 
my resistance. 

The garden of the house where we used to 
live was enclosed by an iron fence reinforced 
with rabbit wire; not fer away on the other side 
of the fence was a rabbit warren. When I looked 
out of the drawing-room window on a summer's 
day, I could see Mouse sitting like a stone statue 
in the warren, waiting and watching, 

Next I would hear her asking to be let 
into the drawing-room from the hail and, in the 
background, the patter of little feet. On open- 
ing the door to let her in, I would catch a fleeting 
glimpse of a rabbit going to ground under the 
chest, or taking exercise up and down the 

e. Mouse had by this time lost ail interest 
in the rabbit; with a glance at me, as much as to 
say “All irs now,’’ she would cur] herself up 
on the and go to sleep. 

At other times she would play with her prey 
on the lawn, then let it go just before anyone 
could arrive to finish it off. This reluctance to 
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to his stamina. When, at 3.45 p.m. on August 2, 
nine finalists from five countries toed the start- 
ing-line of the unstringed course at Los Angeles, 
Edwards, the veteran Negro from Canada, drew 
the inside berth from Hornbostel, U.S.A.; 
Peltzer, Germany; Hampson, Great Britain; 
Genung, U.S.A.; Sera Martin, France; Turner, 
U.S.A.; Wilson, Canada; and Powell, Great 
Britain (outside) in that order. 

The starter got them away perfectly at the 
third time of asking. Edwards, who had finished 
fourth to Lowe in the 800 metres in 1928 and 
who was backed by training at 440 yards, went 
away at a pace which opened a seven-yards gap. 
It looked suicidal, and seemed more so when it 
was announced that he had run the first lap in 
52.8seconds. After he had held his lead up to the 
400-yards mark, Wilson took over, but the Negro 
stayed right at his shoulder. Hampson up to then 
had made no apparent effort. In the back 
stretch, however, he jumped Genung as the 
American began to go up to the leaders, Wilson, 
who had dropped to fourth place, moved into 
second, displacing Hampson and Genung. 

Coming round the last bend Wilson passed 
Edwards in a desperate effort, whereas Hampson 
produced one of those characteristic, long, 
gradual accelerations that had always won his 
races, With fifty vardsto go the Englishman and 
the Canadian were running shoulder to shoulder 
on dead-level terms, but no spasmodic effort of 
Wilson’s could disturb or slow dawn the long, 
steady drive the Englishman had started, With 
perfect judgment Hampson took the lead 
at exactly the right place—right on the tape 
—to win by less than a foot in 1 minute 49.8 
seconds—a new world’s and Olympic record. 

The lesson to be learned from this greatest 
of all 800-metres races is, firstly, I think, to be 
found in the fact that Hampson, at last, did 
what he had planned, by running his first 400 
metres in §5 seconds, a difference of only .2 
seconds between the two laps. 

(The first article in this series appeared in the 
issue of December 27, 1948.] 


<= By JOHN DIMSDALE 


see the business through to its logical conclusion 
entailed a terrific hunt, all over the garden, 
which frequently came to an unsatisfactory con- 
clusion. 

I could never discover how Mouse caught her 
tabbits. Anything more conspicuvus than a 
white cat sitting on green grass it is hard to 
imagine. Her strength must have been con- 
siderable, for she carried these rabbits, often full 
grown, for thirty yards, then jumped the fence 
and crossed twenty yards of lawn before coming 
to the house. 

She had two peculiarities : one was that she 
liked going for walks with my wife and myself. 
When out walking she behaved very differently 
from a dog, who either trots along at your heels 
or else dashes madly about. She came along in 
short bursts; one moment she would be sitting 
down some way behind you, and the next right 
at your heels, and this trait has been transmitted 
to all her descendants. The other peculiarity 
was that she would answer to her name and 
usually come when called. 

Later on in life she became an inveterate 
huntress, sometimes staying away for several 
days, When walking round the farm, knowing 
that she was. off hunting, I would call her at 
intervals. Often she would appear from a hedge- 
row or wood, purring ‘‘fit to bust,” then walk 
home with me. Her end was very sad and most 
unlucky; a poacher shot her while she was 
hunting our own woods, 

Her daughter, Daisy, is also a great walker, 
Once she followed my wife for a mile across the 
fields, to the next village, in a snowstorm. She, 
too, is a mighty huntress, but I am glad to 
say does not stay away for more than a 
day at atime. Her ability to control dogs, 
of all varieties from Alsatians to dachajunde, 
has to be seen to be believed. The fox-hound 
puppies, which we walk for the local pack, 
very soon learn that they may take no liberties, 
walking as if in the presence of Royalty—at 
least three yards behind. Age and many 
families, which always include at least one white 
child, are beginning to tell on her; now the best 
armchair by the fireside is a favourite resort. 
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on the land does, and because they are all 
artists they do it with love and pride. 

“Tam not a bit afraid that mechanisation 
will ruin the. crafts and skills of agriculture. 
There ig not a machine in barns, steadings, or 
fields that dominates the man, Always there is 
need for rapid adjustment and initiative. I love 
the chap who, combining cocksfoot, had diffi- 
culty to control the air-blast, 30 he chucked clay 
into the entrails of the wretched machine, and all 
was well, That's the spirit of the land, and that’s 
the spirit of England, and only if we take care of 
the spirit of the land shall we take care of the 
spirit of England. 

‘True enough, mechanisation may elimin- 
ate many of the patterns and scenes that for 





speech to a humorous conjecture of how one 
could explain British sports to a visitor from 
Mars. How could one account, for instance, for 
an athlete running himself to a standstill for 
pleasure when he was not being chased, or 
chipping pieces from his knees and ankles by 
jumping hurdles when going round them would 
be much quicker? How could one justify 
boxers giving one another “ big whacks”’ when 
not in anger, but because it was rather fun, or 
thirty Rugby players in spotless attire fighting 
out a match on a cold afternoon and taking 
away most of the field with them and leaving 
perhaps an ear or two behind? How could one 
interpret the game of golf, played with an 
unnaturally small ball and a club with an 





THE RT. HON, LORD BURGHLEY, K.C.M.G., D.L., with Sjr Frank Newnes, Bt., on his 


right and Mrs. R. A. Butler on his left 


centuries have been at the core of the beauty 
of rural England and the poet of the future 
will hardly sing with Clare of Russet Shookes 
and Thatch Time Weathered Barns, but, fear 
not, tractor, combine and drill will safeguard 
the glorious colour tones, and general pattern 
of farm lands well and truly farmed.” 


“‘Plan the Country First !’’ 

Referring to what he described as a pretty 
fairy story about a man clothed in invisible 
assets who parachuted himself from Mars 
through the barrage of collectors and Customs 
officers to one of England's worst backwaters, 
Sir George said that it had a lovely moral for 
town planners, That moral was “Plan the 
Country First,” for Agriculture was the cradle 
of man’s every aspiration. 

“May I remind you,’ he concluded, ‘that 
the farmer every day and all the year round is 
engaged in the supreme art af giving effective- 
ness to truth, for his art compels the imitation 
of Nature in her own manner of operation. In 
this New World J believe, and we all know it in 
our hearts, that it will go hard with England 
unless England makes Agriculture her glory and 
her pride.” 


AMATEUR SPORT 


Lord Burghley On Its Value in World 
Understanding 


HE toast of “Sport” enabled Lord Burgh- 

ley to speak of the contribution which he 
hoped the Olympic Games, to be held in 
London next year, would make to an under- 
standing among mankind in the present 
international friction. Sport, he said, was 
the great common denominator of all peoples, 
and the British conception of amateur sport 
was held by many other countries. 

Lord Burghley devoted the first part of his 


undersized head and with an accompanying 
flow of bad language? 

He saw a great kinship between soccer and 
racing, for they attracted bigger crowds than 
any other sport and had a great following of 
people who engaged in a slight flutter and who 
would undoubtedly be found, if a post-mortem 
examination were to be made on them, to have 
the name of a football pool written on their 
hearts. For them one might shed a tear, since 
they were soon to receive the embraces of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, however, 
must nourish a great secret sorrow that his 
embraces were received so widely without 
enthusiasm and so often with the possibility of 
evasive action. 

Lord Burghley went on to say that 
Country Lire, which, despite its fifty years, 
had solved the problem of eternal youth, had 
played a tremendous part in helping British 
sport in the highest tradition, and a deep debt 
of gratitude was due to the paper for its 
articles, pictures and notes. Next year the 
greatest festival of amateur sport was going to 
be revived in this country, for the Olympic 
Games were to be held in London for the first 
time for forty years. That was a tremendous 
undertaking, for seventeen major events would 
be decided, and it was fortunate that there was 
an enormous body of amateur sportsmen who 
were competent to organise it. He was chair- 
man of the organising committee, which was 


anxious to get the foundations well laid before 


announcing details. 


The British Ideal 

These Olympic Games with their centuries- 
long history were not merely a series of inter- 
national contests. They went far deeper than 
that. They emphasised the truth that sport 
was the great common denominator of all 
peoples and that the British conception of 
amateur sport was held by many other 
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countries, Eat ge Beal aed that that 
conception should be . 

“We believe,” rn Lord Burghley, 
‘that in these days of international friction, 
we have a contribution to make in getting out 
of the vicious circle. I have competed in three 
Olympic Games and have witnessed another, 
and 1 have made some great friendships as a 
reault of those Games. Such. an experience 
must be good for men throughout the world. 
We feel that in these Games we are not only 
going to see a great festival of sport, but are 
going to make a contribution to an under- 
standing among mankind.” 

In proposing the toast he coupled with it 
the names of Country Lirz and Sir Frank 
Newnes, who, he said, had filled a substantial 
role in sport, had played golf for Cambridge 
University and had hunted with the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds. He thanked Sir Frank for 
the great part that Country Lire had taken in 
sport, and in dealing with the great field sports. 


Keeping Abreast of Change 

In his reply Sir Frank Newnes thanked the 
speakers and expressed pleasure that so many 
well-known people associated with interests 
with which Country Lire was closely identified 
had honoured the occasion with their presence. 
He paid a tribute to the “ loyalty, ability and 
unstinted service” of the staff, many of whom 
had been with the firm for thirty years. Young 
recruits were coming in from time to lime; se 
that the paper was always in touch with new 
ideas and its outlook was kept fresh and up-to- 
date. It fully realised that there must be 
changes in regard to the many aspects of madern 
life with which it dealt. 

When he heard that readers of the adver- 
tisement pages wanted to buy two country 
houses a week, he had a fellow-feeling for them, 
because his wife wanted to do exactly the same 
and he had no doubt that that could be said 
of the wives of most of those present. (Laughter). 
He hoped that the Chancellor of the [exchequer 
would) so arrange his finances that those 
ambitions could be realised. (Laughter), The 
advertisement pages were indeed an important 
feature of Country J.1FE—-though it contained 
other things as well (Laughter) ...and he would 
like to pay tribute to the great support which 
the various advertiscrs and advertising agents 
had given for so long and for their co-operation 
in the policy of keeping the advertisements in 
line with the artistic nature of the paper. 

“We are a paper," concluded Sir Frank. 
“which is trying to keep up a tradition. Tradi- 
tion must not mean being out-of-date. We 
Tealise the importance of this very deeply, and 
it will be our one aim and endeavour to maintain 
our high standard and to see that the future 
of Country Lire is as successful as the past.’ 


Toast of The Guests 
Proposing the toast of ‘‘The Guests at our 
Birthday Party,” Mr. Bernard Darwin remarked 
that it was 38 years ago that he first visited the 
offices of Country Lirz. He recalled that in 
the first issue the frontispiece was occupied by 
the picture of a gentleman, but the House of 
Lords had died in the last ditch of the first 
number, for the ladies had charged into the 
second issue and had held the position un- 
challenged ever since. He coupled with the 
toast the name of Sir Alan Herbert, who, he 
said, appeared to be a split personality—half a 
valuable M.P. almost wholly serious and half 
“just A.P.H., the creator of A.P,H.-orisms” 
(Laughter). 
PRESS ENQUIRY 
Sir Alan Herbert on “A Stupid 
Inquisition ’’ 
| Ge a witty reply that evoked frequent 
applause, Sir Alan Herbert said it was 
remarkable that anyone should congratulate 
himself on being alive and publicly active 
during the past black fifty years, most of 
which had been years of the celebrated Tory 
and Liberal misrule during which England 
had won only three wars and defeated 
tyranny on the Continent only twice, 
scientists had done no more than invent and 
“develop such things as the gramophone, 
~ Se 
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electric trains, the motor car, the talki 
film, radio and television, not to mention su 
trifles as penicillin and insulin, speed records 
by land and sea and air had been broken and 
the whole social structure of the country was 
being relentlessly pushed by the wicked 
Tories into an abyss from which only now 
His Majesty's Ministers were, thank God, 
rapidly, quietly and modestly about to 
extricate us. Mr. Attlee, always a modest 
man, had said two years ago that we were 
beginning a new era; he hoped it would not 
prove a new chimera. (Laughter). 

Referring to the enquiry which was to be 
held into the conduct of the Press, he empha- 
sised that the indictment was that it distorted 
the news, How would Country Lire come out 
of ali that? How did we know that there had 
been no tendentious articles on the willow- 
warbler; that all those pictures of fat and 
pompous cows had no subtle political signifi- 
cance; that 4 Countryman’s Notes was wholly 
free from class bias; and that all those beautiful 
pictures of the houses of the past were not 
deliberately intended as a reflection on the 
building effort of to-day ? 

There was a charge that editors were 
ground down by brutal directives as to what 
they should say. The picture of proprietors 
giving writers a continual stream of new ideas 
was a new, delightful and surprising one. In 
hig experience the opposite had been the case. 
He believed that Lord Kemsley, the chief 
villain of the ill-conceived melodrama, gave two 
principal directives to his papers—-one that there 
should be “no dirt,’’ and the other that there 
should be no callous intrusion into private grief. 
What a shocking interference with the truth, 
and how did we know that Country Lirr was 
not ground down by a similar tyranny. 
(Laughter). 


Prejudice for Weeklies 

He had a prejudice for weeklies, for they 
were the great filters of nonsense and the 
reservoirs of wisdom. He thought the British 
Press did the country fair credit and that it was 
the last institution about which it should have 
heen thought fit to start a pompous and stupid 
inquisition. He resented the suggestion that 
the Press, whether proprietors or writers, was 
in a great conspiracy to distort news, in other 
words tell lies. Journalism was not a safe or 
easy job or one in which attention to routine 
and punctual attendance at an office would 
command success. Chesterton had said that 
journalists were men permitted to scribble on 
the backs of advertisements—of course, to-day 
there were far fewer advertisements—but, in 
fact, every day brought a new adventure and 
demanded new ideas. 

How nice it would be if we were all 
nationalised and provided with ideas by some 
clever Government department, especially if all 
the papers got the same ideas, as happened, he 
believed, in the entightened country of Russia. 
Every newspaper man had great power for good 
or ill in the minds of millions and for spreading 
light or darkness all over the world. He 
thought that we had no particular causé for 
shame and could hold our head pretty high. 
(Applause). : 

During the dinner the New EngHsh Singers 
sang a madrigal, a canzonet, ballads and folk 
songs, and entertainment was also given b§ Miss 
Joyce Grenfell, the diseuse. A copy of Fifty 
Years of Country Lirg, by Bernard Darwin, 
was presented to each guest. 


LIST OF THE GUESTS 


Among those who acoopted invitations to the dinner 
were the following _ 

Lord Aberconway, Mesars, J. K. Adams, E. Ainger, 
‘W. H. Aldington, P. H. Aldridge, Bernard Alton, D. P. 
Anderson, James Anderson, Sir John Anderson, M.P., 
Messrs, Reginald Arkell, A. R. Arrowsmith, Leigh 
Ashton, Searle Austin. 

Messra. John M. Bacon, C. F, Baldry, W. E. Barber, 
‘Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, Messrs. Harry Barnes, J. L. 
Beddington, Ro on, G. E. Bebarreil, E. Glan- 
ville Benn, Sir as P. Bennett, Messrs. Michael F. 

, O. Bertram, Bertram , fi H. Billing, Gordon 
Roagon, Major-General me A.M. Bond, Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter, Measrs. E. W. Boot, H. T. W. Bousefield, 
Trevor A. Bowen, W. Le Neve Bower, E. C. Bowyer, 
AE, Boyles, L. S. M. Braund, H. Brealey, Viscount 


Bridgeman, Sir Harry Brittain, Messrs. Ivor Brown, 
S. James Brown, Claude H. Browne, Lt.-Col. T. B. 
Browne, Messrs. George Bryden, Georgn D. Bryson, 
A. M. Burberry, A. C. Burdon, Southcott Burge, W. 
Burgess, Lady B ley. Lord Bumbam, Lt.-Col. 
Perey C. Burton, Mrs, R. A: Butler, Mr, E. M, {. Buxton. 

. Laurence J. Cadbury, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. 
Calkin, Mr. F. J, Camm, Miss C, BE. Camplin, Mr. R. W. 
Card, Miss Nellie Carson, Professor H. G. Champion, 
Messrs, I. O. Chance, H. T, Chapman, P. R. Chappelt, 
Sir Lawrence Chubb, Messrs, Richard Church, H. L. 
Clarkson, W. Cleverdon, H. Clifford-Smith, Maurice 
Clowes, Lady Georgina Coleridge; Mr. J. M. Connell, 
Miss M. Coules, Messrs. E. G. Court, Cabot Coville, Sir 
Wiliam Crawford, Mr. A, Croxton-Smith, Colonel R. S. 
Cumming, Messrs. LJ. Cumner, L. R. Curtis. 

Messrs. James S. Dakers, Robert FE. Dangerfield, 
Dr. C. D. Darlington, Mrs, Bernard Darwin, Messrs. 
C. N. T. Davenport, R. M, Davis, J. Wentworth Day, 
Miss Audrey Deans, Messrs. Stanley D. Dickson, S. H. 
Dingley, Thomas Dixon, Patrick Dolan, R. H. Dotton, 
V. P. Doyle, James W. Drawbell. 

Messrs. W, G. Eade, T. W. Earle, A. Trystan 
Edwards, C. W. Edwards, Lionel Edwards, Ralph 
Edwards, Harold W, Eley. W. H. F. Emmett, Frank 
England, James F. Erskine, A. Everett-Jones, 

Messrs. B. W. Fagan, R. S. Falk, L, W. Farrow, 
William Fife, C. H. Fison, W, J. Fitzgerald, Sir Henry 
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Mana, H. Mannall-Eastwood, W. 5. Mansfield, B. YT. 
Marcouse, whi Marrable, Sir Edward Marsh, Mr. F. B. 
Marsh, Miss Hilda Marsh, Sir Alec Martin, Mr. D. M. 
Matheson, Miss Cecil Mattingly, Messrs, J. N, McClean, 
Stuart McCiean, D. M. McCleary, K. McDowall, Wm. A. 
McWhirter, S, V. Meakins, Lord Middleton, Mr. R. J. 
Mianey, Miss H. Mole, Messrs. E, Molloy, Ronald Monro, 
Sir Anderson Montague-Barlow, Messrs. Norman Moore, 
R. W. Moore, Stanley Morison, Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Morris, 
Rev. C. B. Mortlock, Messra. John Mulholland, H.C. R. 
Mullens, F. J. W. Musselwhite. 

Messrs. G. A. E. Neville, L. Hugh Newman, Lady 
Newnes, Messrs. F Nicholson, W. C. Nisbett, 
7 M. Norrie, Messrs. E. O. Norton, C. D. Notley, R. L. H. 

Nunn. 

Dr. W. G, Ogg, Messrs, P. C. Oldfield, F, J. Osborn, 
W. E. Osborne, A. S. Oswald, H. A. Oughton. 

Messrs. D. D. Parnell, J, W. Parris, J. W. Pearee, 
Ronald K, Pearce, W. J. Pearce, James P, Pearson, Sir 
Nevilje and Lady Pearson, Mossrs. Alfred Pemberton, 
G. Pemberton, A. TF. Penman, Lord Willlam Percy, 
Brig.-Gen. C, E. Lucas Phillips, Messra, G. Burnard 
Phillips, J. W. Phillips, S. W. Phillips, M. Pick, Fred C, 
Pickles, Miss Frances Pitt, Mr. H. J. Plumridge, The 
Ear! of Portsmouth, Mr. W. A. Poucher, Sir Alan Powell, 

Mr. Bertiard Rackham, Sir Harry Railing, Mrs, 
H. M. Rait-Kerr, Messrs. K. Rawlins, C, P. Redgrove, 
P. B. Redmayne, C. Callcott Reilly, Sir Charles Reilly, 














SIR ALAN HERBERT, M.P., with the Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, M.P., G.C.B., G.C.LE., 
F.R.S., and the Hon. John Mulhelland on his left ’ 


Floyd, Messrs, J. W. Ford, J. Fowler, Miss Dorothy 
Freeborn, Messrs. A. S. Fromow, A. Fryers. 

Messrs. Gamage, Sidney T. Garland, Sir 
William Gavin, Messrs, R. P. Gaze, E. M. Gilbert, 
William M. Gi 1 , Noel L. Godber, Walter H. 
Godfrey, F. Gooding, Harold Geodman, Geoffrey 
Goodyear, Sir Patrick Gower, Messrs. Cyril R. Green- 
bill, David Greenhill, James M. Greenwood, John Gunn, 

Mr. Geoffrey Haddon, Sir Henry M. Hake, Messrs. 
A. E. Hale, H. Austen Hatt, C. L. Hallas, Allan Halls, 
George Hally, Viscount Hambleden, Sic John Haramer- 
ton, Mr. Hanbury-Williams, Lt.-Col. J, E. Hance, 
Mr. E. Marshall Hardy, Lord Harmsworth, Messrs. 
Geoffrey Harmsworth, Walter I: Harrap, James C. 
Harris, J. E. Harrison, Lowell Hartley, Macdonald 
Hastings, Percy A. Hawke, Michael Haworth-Booth, 
Ralph Hazell, Raymond R. H. Harel, Miss Alice M. 
Head, Sir Ambrose Heal, Messrs. Anthony S. Heal, 
Arthur J. Heighway, A. G. L. Hellyer, Philip Hendy, 
H. G. Henly, Sir Patrick Hennessy, ‘Colonel Jasper 
Henson, Lady Herbert, Messrs. Clyde Higgs, William 
Hinks, Geoffrey D. Hobson, P. Hocking-Baker, Lord 
Hollenden, Lord Horder, Messrs. S. W.° Horsfield, F. 
Horwood, the Rev. Vincent Howson, Messrs. B. P. 
Hubbard, G. Bernard Hughes, John G. P. Hunt, Edward 
W. Hunter, G. Noel Hunter, Anthony Hurd, M.P., and 
Mrs. Hurd, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Hussey, Miss 
Hutton. 

Mr, Collingwood Ingram, Sir Herbert Ingram, Lady 
Ingram, Mr. Robert J. Ingram. 3 

Messrs. H. Jackson- tops, Frank D. James, Major 
C. S. Jarvis, Mesers. L., Stanley Jay, B. M, jeffrey, G. A, 
lellicoe, R. Jensen, Cyril Jones, Sir Francis Joseph, 

jiss Margaret. Jourdain. 

Mr. Cuthbert Kelly, Miss N. W. Kennedy, Lord 
Kennet of the Dene, ly Kennet, Mr. Cyril Kew, 
Captain C. W. R. Knight, 

The Bishop of London (Dr. J. W.C. Wand), the Lord 
Mayor of London (Sir Bracewell Smith), Sir Walter 
Lamb, Messrs. Ivor Lambe, Frank Lanchester, J. H. 
Lane-Fox, Miss M. Elizabeth Lascelles, Mrs, M. D. Law, 
Sir Walter Layton, Messrs. Donald Lea, W, R. Leathes, 
A. D.C, Le Sueur, H. BD. L. Leveson-Gower, 5, L. 
Lewington, B, M. Lindsay Fynn, R. A Loader, Sir Guy 
Locock, Messrs. F. Brodie » W. H. J. Long, 
HC. Longley, J. F. W. Loveday, ft. W. Lowe, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Lush, Mr. Robert Lutyens. 

Mr. D. T. Macfie, Sir Eric R. D. Maclagan, Messrs, 
C. J. Macpherson, W, A. Mailey, R, Mallett, H. H. 
‘Maflott, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Mander, Messrs. James G. 












Miss P. Joyeo Reynolds, Professor A. E, Richardson, 
Sir Jas Ridley, Mr. Victor Riley, Miss Margaret 
Ritchie, Messrs. E. J. Robertson, Sidavy Rogerson, R. 
Rook- Jones, Sir Reginald C. Rootes, Sir William Rootes, 
Messrs. W. A. Rouch, George S, Royds, Sir E. J, Russell, 
Mr. H. F. Russell, Mr. N. Ryecroft. 

Sir E. J. Salisbury, Messrs. T. S. Sanders, Kenneth 
Sanderson, Miss F, Sangster, Messrs. £, Gordon Saunders, 
H, G, Saward, V, J. Sayles, Lt.-Conundr. Peter Scott, 
Messrs, Philip Scott-Martin, Lionel W. Shackel, James 
Shand, C. C. Sharp. Robert Sharp. Colonel C. J. de B, 
Sheringham, the Hon. Cyril D, Siddeley, Messrs, Alex- 
ander C. Siese, F. R. Simpson, A. Sime, O. C. A 
Slocock, W. A, Slow, E. A. Smee, Captain E. C. Eric 
Smith, Dr. Malcolm Smith, Messre. Thomas LE. Smith, 
Tt, O. Smith, Charles Snelling, Alec G. Spence, Miss 
Brenda FE, Spender, Mr. 12. R. Spendiove, Sir A. Dykes 
Spicer, Mr. M. Spilman, Captain Jack J. H. Spink, 

lessrs. Howard Spring, Paul C. FP. Stanley, Lady 
Stapledon, Mr. Theo. A, Stephens, Miss Ann Stephens, 
Colonel F, C. Stern, Messrs, A. F. Martin Stewart, R. S. 
Summerhays, John Summerson, N. Sutherland, Misys 
Joyce Sutton. 

Mr. J. A. Tait, Sir Stephen Tallents, Messrs. G. C. 
Taylor, H. Cecil Taylor, John H. paylor, F, E, Thomas, 
Sir Miles Thomas, Lt.-Col. W. E. Thompson, Messrs. 
James Thomson, P. H. Thomson, Captain Bernard 
Thorpe, Messrs. W. A. Thorpe, Francis J, Toms, $, Dunn 
Toon, Fred Treveatt, G. H. Tringham, Mes, S.C. Tufnet!, 
Mr. Dudley T. Turner. 

Mesars, Amery Underwood, W. J. Unwin, F. A, 


Upperton, : 

Sir Donald E. Vandepeer, Colonel A. N. C. Varley, 
Mesers. A. H. Vigars, S. H. Vincent, T. Vincent, Colonel 
Oscar V. Viney. s 

Messrs. eA Frank Wallace, Claude E. Wallis, F. R. 
Ward, Colonel George Warden, Lord Wardington, Messrs. 
Eustace F. S. Watkins, V. Watlington, J. Goddard 
Watts, Lt.-Col. F. A. M. Webster, the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. R. F. West, the Mayor of Westminster (the Hon. 
Greville Howard), Messrs. H, Stanley Wharton, Laurence 
Whistter, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Whitaker, Messrs. J. N. 
Whitmill, A, M. Wigan, Clough Williams-Eilis, Walter 
Wilame, Mr. and Mrs. ¥ J. Hedley Willis, Messrs. Will. 
B, R. Willsmore, E. Windover, F. Winthrop-Young, 
Sir Robert Witt, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Messrs. 
Leslie P. Woolf, R. Woolley, Major R. M. Woolley, 
Mr. 1 Wynimalen. 

Mr. H. W, Yoxall. 

Mg. T. J. Zimmerman. 
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WAXWINGS VISIT 
THE MIDLANDS 


IR,--With reference to the letter 

(December 6, 1946) about waxwings 
in Ayrshire early in November, we 
had seven of these birds in the garden 
here, feeding on cotoneaster and 
borberis berries, at the end of Decem- 
ber. They were very tame, and did not 
seem tu mind cars coming and going, 
or dog and children running about. 

We got within a few yards of 
them, and only two appeared to have 
the red on the wing. ere the others 
females or young birds?—Patixnce 
Scort-Cocxsurn, Copse Lodge, Brack- 
dey, Northamptonshire. 

{There has been a considerable 
irruption of waxwings into the British 
Isles from Northern Europe this 
winter, The majority have been 
reported from the east coast, and few 
seem to have penetrated far inland. 
Most of those seen by our correspond- 
ent were probably females or first- 
winter males, both of which have a 
smaller amount of red on the wing 
than have adult males.-—Kp.| 


IRISH BATTLE TROPHY 
Sik,—-In the north aisle of the vener- 
able Cathedrat of Armagh, built in the 
thirteenth century on the site of Tre- 





A FRENCH STANDARD CAPTURED IN 
IRELAND 


See letter; Irish Battle Trophy 


land’s first cathedral founded by St. 
Patrick, there hangs the standard of 
the 70th French demi-brigade taken 
at the Battle of Baltinamuck in County 
Longford, fought on September 7, 
1798, by the 8th or Armagh Regiment 
of Militia. 

This battle decided the fate of 
General Humbert's French expedi- 
tionary force in Ireland. 

The colour is the only enemy one 
over captured in the Emerald Isle by 
a Militia Regiment. The charge in the 
centre represents the axes and rods of 
the lictors surrounded by oak leaves, a 
badge adopted by the French Repufitic, 
and is surmounted by the rouge bonnel, 
the red cap worn by the French 
Revolutionists. 

The Armagh Regiment of Militia 
became later the 3rd Battalion of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, and in 1891 
Colonel Simpson and other officers of 
this battalion Sh serach the captured 
colour in the Cathedral.—C. J. Rows, 


Drumharviff Lodge, Loughgall, Co. 

Armagh. 

ANOTHER WOMAN PIPE 
SMOKER 


Srr,— Aprapes of the article Portrait of 
a Roaring Girl (December 6, 1946), you 
may like to see the enclosed picture, 
by George Cuit, of Isabella Tinkler, 
known also as Tibby, who died at 
Richmond, Yorkshire, in 1794, aged 
92, and appears tu have been as 
extraordinary a character as Mrs. 
Mary Frith. 
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ORRESPONDENG 





A DESIGN BY REX WHISTLER FOR A NEW 
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es 


LAY-OUT OF 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, MADE BEFORE THE WAR 


See letter: 


She was a bookseller, then the 
only one in the town, and few in her 
trade knew more of books, their his- 
tories, prices, etc. She 
is seen sitting in her shop 
smoking a pipe, and but 
for her dress might be 
mistaken fora man. The 
partly knitted stocking 
on the shelf by ber was 
probably an additional 
means of income, as the 
town at that time did a 
lucrative trade in knitted 
stockings and woollen 
nightcaps with the 
Net herlands.—Marir 
HartLey,  Coleshouse, 
Askrigg, Yorkshire. 


SUBSTITUTES 
FOR GIN TRAPS 


Sir,--1 have read Mr. 
John A.Wilson’s letter on 
substitutes for gin traps 
(December 20, 1946) 
with great interest as it 
deals with a subject that 
the R.S.P.C.A. has very 
much at heart. It is 
true that the Society has offered a £300 
prize to the inventor of a rabbit-trap 
that is both efficient and humane, and 
the competition is still open, but Mr. 
Wilson will be relieved to hear that 
important developments are now at 





ISABELLA TINKLER IN HER BOOKSHOP 
AT RICHMOND, YORKSHIR 


Soe letter Another Woman Pipe Smoker 





The Roosevelt Memorial 


hand, details of which cannot yet be 
made public. 

In the meantime, however, we 
are prepared to demonstrate many 
excellent substitutes for the gin trap, 
as well as gassing methods, all of which 


are effective in exterminating rabbits. 


in accordance with the instructions of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, yet with- 


out the infliction of intolerable 
suffering —S. G. Poni, Acting 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C 105, 








Jermyn Street, London, S.U 


THE ANTLERS AT 
POWERSCOURT 
Six.---Your pbotograph of the stair- 
case at Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow, in 
your issue of December 6, 1946, shows 
a splendid pair of antlers. Except at 
the international Sports Exhibition, 
held in London shortly before the war, 
I have not seen its equal. As far as 

I can note it has at least 26 points. 

lL would be giad to know the 
species.—perhaps red deer—~and if any 
history of it has been preserved.— 
CHARLES B. HORSBRUGH, 84, York 
Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 

iThe collection of stags’ heads at 
Powerscourt can scarcely be matched 
elsewhere. It was made during the 
latter half of the last century, by the 
seventh Viscount Powerscourt, who 
scoured Germany, Austria and Cen- 
tral Europe generally, 
for antique, exceptional, 
and defurmed heads, be- 
side prints, Lusterweiblen 
(chandeliers made of 
antlers) and other 
trophies of the chase. 
The head on the stairs 
referred to is one of the 





17th- or 18th-century 
Continental specimens, 
and, we understand, 


used to hang outside the 
Market-place in Vienna. 
There seems no doubt 
that it is that of a red 
deer.—En.] 


THE BROCKEN 


SPECTRE 
Sir,—Recent correspon- 
dence about the Brocken 


Spectre reminds me of an 
experience I had years 
ago when stalking in 
Benula Forest, Ross- 
shire, 

T had climbed in a 
thick mist to a ridge 
about 2,000 ft., and the 
gun was high on my right. 
E Suddenly the mist parted 
and on my left appeared 





E 


the shadows of myself and the stalker. 
I tapped him on his shoulder and he 
immediately dropped to the ground, 
thinking 1 had seen deer. He turned 
to look and stood up, and as he did, 
his shadow rose with him. The mist 
came over us, and in a few seconds 
the phenomenon disappeared. Our 
shadows were semicireled by a faint 
rainbow.—R. E. Myppg.ron (Col.), 
Turf Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 


THE ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL 


From the Duchess of Wesiminster. 
S1r,—I have a charming drawing by 
Rex Whistler of a new plan for the 
gardens of Grosvenor Square, which 
he drew for my husband before the 
war. It may interest readers of 
Country Lire to see his proposal, in 
view of the discussions in connection 
with the Roosevelt Memorial. The 
whole drawing is only 3 ins. b 
4¥% ins.—-LoELIA WESTMINSTER, 15, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

{The interesting points in Kex 
Whistler's proposal, made, of course, 
Jong before any particular memorial 
was contemplated are :-~ 

1, The reversion to something 
like the original formal lay-out of the 
Square, with provision for diagonal 
paths. 

2, The employment of architec- 
ture, in the form of columns carrying 





A DETAIL OF AN UNUSUALLY 

FINE STAG'S HEAD IN THE 

POSSESSION OF VISCOUNT 
POWERSCOURT 


See letter: The Antlers at Powerscourt 


& canopy over the statue, to give the 
necessary height and dominance to 
the memorial. 

It is the lack of analogous archi- 
tectyral ‘‘clevation”’ that is largely 
responsible for the widespread sense 
of disappointment with the Roosevelt 
Memorial design. It is felt, we think 
tightly, that a statue, even accom- 
panied by a formal lay-out, will not 

e of sufficient bulk and height to 
assert itself adequately in so large 
a space. Its placing beneath a stately 
“paldochino,"’ as Rex Whistler in- 
stinctively visualised, would avto- 
matically surmount this problem—and 
produce a far more impressive monu- 
ment. The occasion is obviously one 
for the co-operation of architecture and 
sculpture, the former represented by 
an exponent as eminent as the latter, 
— Ep]. 


THE KISSING BOUGH 


Srr,—I was very interested in the 

article in your issue of Peconic ‘ 

1946, on ‘the Kissing ugh. 

reminded me of the substitute that my 
- {Conginued on page 195) 
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“THAT 1S WHY 
“WE ARE PEOPLE HAVE 
ALWAYS ON GROWN TO 
THE JOB" DEPEND ON US” 





MARTINI ‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


vermouth is here 


Seay renee SCOTCH WHISKY 





“There's no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ' Tue Castles’ 


W.M, Thackeray—" The Virginii 


JACOB'S - WILLs"s 























mms | “TPE E CASTLES: 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


DIE-CAST SINKS IN ALUMINIUM ALLOY 


Price KT etae 
£6.-19-6 Fee Ne ene Pie 
Complete with waste. poner] brive Pooper sia tests, to be 
A Double Drainer ty = — 


model will be avail- 
able shortly, details = 
eae ibie, ink ie 
= apsteaticn: aul for either right-hand bad 
hand waste. 


Pa Ti ink ie sepia fore with al 
We shall be pleased to wee normal types of plumbing fittings. 


ou at our Stand at the Overa!l dimensions are: Length 42 ins.. 
Yaeal Home Exhibition, * width 21 Ins, bow! sise 18 ins. x 14 


ins, x 8 ine, 


Full details on application to 


WN-FROY G SONS - LTO 


ROOTES GROUP 64 KING 8T., HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: RIVERSIDE 4101 (24 DINED) 





Before the. gnen and women of England can 
get down to the games and recreations they 
deserve we must get down to the foundations 
of the fields on which they are going to play. 
Sunleys are specialists in every phase of eporta 
ground and arena construction from the first 
excavation to the laying of the last turf. They are 
ready to get down to the urgent problem NOW! 


SUNLEYS 


(LONDON) LTD. 
Head Office: Sunieys Island, Great West Road, 
Middleres. 


Brentford, 4 
Telephone: Kaling 6023. 
Landon Office; 26 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
‘Telephones Mayfair 9090. 








Works! NORTHAMPTON. 
Telephone: Nocthampten 4425. 


anon nas (cneLann) ints lh SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURTS CONTRACTORS 
pe re tehelatner naa eR nn SEAS el 


wife made one Christmas, when she 
used a wooden hoop supported hori- 
xontally by hatf a dozen strings con- 
verging on a hook. Unfortunately, 
all she knew was that her parents 
made one for her brothers and sisters, 
but whether her mother brought the 
idea from Oxfordshire, or whether her 
father used some local inspiration, is 
not ascertainable. In any case, the 
result was almost identical with the 
Crown design. 


When I was a boy in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in the 1870s we 
made what we called a Wassail Bob, 
by using two hoops, which produced 

Imoat the same result as the globular 
design. 

I have tried to trace the develop- 
ment of the Wassail Bob. I have 
no doubt whatever that originally it 
had nothing to do with Christmas. 
The first line of our song indicated 
that: “Here we come a-wassailing 
among the leaves so green.” No doubt 
it was some pagan rite connected with 
blessing the crop, and its original 
intent was forgotten. 

T have a very good example of 
how this may happen: we visited 
Austria during the Lent of 1924, and 
found that in the country parishes the 
clock chimes had all been silenced, 
but so that the field workers might 
know when to cease work for meals, 
etc., the parish priests sent out half 
a dozen schoolboys with very loud 





IN 
KESTREL 
Sea letter: A Railway Howk 


rattles. The boys perambulated the 
janes twirling their rattles, which were 
most effective. The rattles were 
decorated with evergreens and flowers 
(Christmas roses) and one can “quite 
imagine how, in the passage of the 
centuries, the original object could be 
forgotten and the symbol take its 
place. Some such transition probably 
took place before the lantern of tho 
wassailer became the kissing bough of 
the twentieth century.—Ropert 5. 
Fox, Chalfont St. Giles, Buckingham- 
shire. 


OD 
CHEAP FUEL 


Sir,--The recent article Running 
Power Stations on Peat |prompts me 
to send you the enclosed }photo- 
graph of a young boy of Brandon, 
County Kerry, loading turf on to his 
cart. The families of Brandon each 
rent a quarter of an acre of bog-land, 
from the Eire Land Commission. The 
rent charged varies from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
per annum, and a quarter of an acro 
will produce sufficient peat to last an 
average family from 25 to 30 years.— 
©, J. Paterson, 56, Broad Road, Sale, 
Cheshire. 


1848 OXFORD DRAG 
PRINTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


31x,—It was with great interest that 
[ read Mr. P. S. Watkins's letter 
‘Collectors’ Quastions, October 4, 1946), 
bent the colpured prints of the 1848 
Oxford Drag. My father, John Blades 


THE DRIVER’S CAB. A FRIENDLY 


t 
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THE OCTAGON CHAPEL AT 

MOULTON, BUILT IN 1722 BY 

THE VERMUYDEN BROTHERS 
Sea letter: An Octagonal Chapel 


Currey, who was at B.N.C. about 1848 
or 1849, had the complete set of 4, and 
I have known them well for over 
70 years. 1 have often heard my 
father mention Jimmy Allgood—one 
of those mentioned in the list given 
by your correspondent. 
Those who possess sots 
will doubtless be  sur- 
prised to hear that a set 
has been in distant South 
Africa for nearly 100 
years.—C. C, Curriy, 
Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 


A RAILWAY 
HAWK 


Smr,— Hawks as a rule 
are afraid of man, but 
the photograph I enclose 
shows a kestrel confi- 
dently perched on the 
shoulder of an engine- 
driver. 

During a journey 
between Barnstaple and 
Taunton it flew into the 
engine cab, much to the 
Surprise of the driver, 
but although alarmed at 
first by its unusual sur- 
roundings it soon settled 
down and made itself at 
home on a seat by the look-out 
window. It made no objection to 
being taken to the driver’s home at 
the end of the journey, and was quite 
content to be carried back to the 
engine cab when he returned to duty. 
It travelled each day on his 50-mile 
run for some time. 

Unfortunately, its liking for bright 
objects eventually brought disaster, 
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for one day when the door of the 
fire-box was open it dived into the 
flames and perished —C. A. CHap- 
wicx, 85, Beresford Avenue, Tolworth, 
Surbiton, Survey. 


AN OCTAGONAL CHAPEL 
Sir,—-Moulton Chapel, about six 
miles from Spalding in Lincolnshire, is 
an unusual and little-known building, 
planned in the form of an octagon, 
and suggesting in its fine brickwork 
the influence of the Low Countries. It 
can indeed be claimed to be largely 
Dutch, for many of the bricks aro 
incised with the initials of the old 
Dutch builders, the Vermuyden 
Brothers, who, in 1722, when this 
church was built, were engaged in the 
vast drainage system that has 
proved the salvation of the Fen 
country. A stone over the door records 
the fact that the chapol was erected 
in 1722, It is really a chapel-of-case. 
The church has an endowment of £370 
a year, with a rcsident minister, and 
the living is in the gift of the Vicar 
of Moulton.—S. J., Spalding, Lincoln- 
shive. 


DOGS AND PICTURES 
$1R,-—With reference to Major Jarvis's 
notes about dogs and pictures in 
a recent issue of Country Lirx, I 
remember a terrier puppy, which was 
playing on the floor of tho dining-room, 
suddenly looking up and seeing a pic- 
ture of a shepherd and his collie, and 
barking at it. 

The picture was an oil painting 
by Briton Rividre, entitled Bad 
News, A shepherd in his smock is 
leaning over a stone wall with a news- 
paper in his hand, and the collie is 
looking up at him wondering what is 
the matter. The landscape is covered 
with snow. 

The bark of that puppy was a 
compliment to the artist, and, I think, 
a well-deserved one. ANTHONY 
Buxton, Horsey Hall, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY'S 
BEDSTEAD 


Sir,—In the church at Hambleden, 
Buckinghamshire, there is xome richly 
carved Early Tudor panelling, said to 
have farmed part of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
bedstead. It is divided by richly 
moulded and carved shafts into eight 
compartments, in which appear the 


arms of Wolsey surmounted by a- 


cardinal’s hat, the royal arms and the 
arms of Bishop Fox enclosed in the 
garter under a mitre. The last are 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

It is difficult to account for the 
resence of the arms of Wolsey and 
‘ox together, although on the latter's 

death Wolsey was given the bishopric 
of Winchester in commendam, an office 
which he held for only a few months. 
The bed might, therefore, have been 
made for one of the Bishops of Win- 





“LOADING PEAT AT BRANDON. COUNTY KERRY 
See letter : Cheap Fuel 
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chester’s houses. There is, however, 
a tradition that the bed was acquired 
at a sale at the old Bishop's Palace at 
Fingest, a ion of the Bishops of 
Lincoln, which see Wolsey held for a 
short time in 1544. Another sugges- 
tion that has been made is that this 

jece of furniture came from the Vyne 
in Ham) eammoeh Lambert, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. 


THE FROG IN THE 
MOULD 


Sir,—-I required a reproduction of a 
frog in metal, true to life, and for thie 
urpose intended to make a casting 
rom a plaster-of-Paris mould. 
The live frog was anesthetised in 
a glase jar, and, after waiting for five 
minutes from the time that no move- 
ment of any sort had been observed, 
1 placed the inert body on a glass plate 
and poured iiquid plaster-of-. 





ARMS OF BISHOP FOX ON 
EARLY TUDOR PANELLING IN. 
HAMBLEDEN CHURCH 
The panelling is said to have 
formed part of Cardinal Woleey’s 
bedstead 
See letter : Cardinal Woltey's Bedstead 


round it up to the median line, working 
the plaster well into all the interstices 
with a brush. 

When this half was well set (in 
about ten minutes) it was sprayed 
with oil, and plaster was poured over 
the rest of the body. This was left for 
sixteen hours, and since the two halves 
of the mould were reluctant to 
separate, the mould was placed in the 
sun, and three hours later I took it up 
in order to prise it open. 

Imagine my surprise when the 
two halves fell apart and out jumped 
the frog, apparently none the worse 
from having been “dead" and 
embalmed to a depth of over half an 
inch in superfine plaster-of-Paris for 
nineteen hours. There were no blow- 
holes in the mould through which the 
frog could have breathed, the imprints 
of its mouth and nostrils being well 
defined in the plaster.—KENELM 
ARMYTAGE, Mossy Copse, Cranleigh, 
Survey. 

[This account reminds us of the 
old story of the toad in the rock, 
when quarrymen discover a living toad 
in the stone and jump to the conclusion 
it has been embedded there for a great 
period. Frogs and toads, as our 
correspondent’s narrative shows, are 
extraordinarily tenacious of life, but 
there is a Hmit, even with them, 
afd we believe that the toad in the 
rock is never so completely embedded 
as first appears. having in fact a crack 
or crevice by which it got in and would 
have got out again but for being 
disturbed. However, this account, 
based on actual experience, shows the 
amazing endurance of these, crea- 
tures.—Ep.) 


] 
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Old Izaak Waiton 
could write of inns as well as 
of angling. “ We went to a 
good honest ale-house, and 
there we played at shovel- 


board haif the day". And 
again — “1 am glad we are 
now with a dry house over 
our heads; for hark! how it 
rains and blows. Come, hos- 
teas, give us more ale, and our 


supper with what haste you 
may: and when we have 
supped, let us have your song, 
Piscator!” It is not sur- 
prising that to this day the 
most placid of sports should 
be associated with such inns 
as the * Fisherman’s Rest" 
and the “Angier’s Arms” — 
quiet havens by pool and 
stream, 


Utustration specially drawn by Mervyn Peake 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC 
WITH CHINA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MAURICE COLLIS’s new 

book is called Foreign Mud 

(Faber, 2ls.). It is an 
“account of the opium imbroglio at 
Canton in the 18308 and the Anglo- 
Chinese war that followed.” Those 
who know Mr. Collis’s work will 
realise that this is a theme excellently 
suited to his method. As the historian 
of certain episodes of life in the East, 
he has shown himself most sensitively 
aware of human quirks and idiosyn- 
cracies. To present these individual 
traits at work, affecting the develop- 
ment of a situation far wider and more 
important than themselves, has been 
the framework within which much of 
his best work has been done. Other 


As for the government of India, 
of course it grew opium, but it didn't 
sell it to China. As for the merchants 
who bought it, how were they to blame 
if smugglers to whom they sold it were 
so misguided as to hawk it round the 
hidden creeks and water-ways of 
China? And the mandarins, who had 
to see that such things didn't happen— 
well, once their palms were liberally 
greased, they didn’t see them happen, 
and so their consciences were clear. 

The great firms like Jardine and 
Matheson knew all about it, of course. 
They not only imported the stuff but 
had a fleet that disposed of it. But 
what of that? They were but opening 
up China to the beneficent influence of 
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FOREIGN MUD. By Maurice Collis 
(Faber, 2is.) 


LADY GREGORY'S JOURNALS : 


3916-1930. 


Edited by Lennox Robinson 
(Putnam, 18s.) 


LIFE WITHOUT THEORY. By Violet Stuart Wortley 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 
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historians may dwell upon the majestic 
and irresistible ripples on the face of 
the water; to him, the prime interest 
ig in the pebbles that cause the first 
stirrings. This gives him his keenest 
insight into what he calls “the per- 
petual smile that History wears.” it 
is characteristic of his own way of 
approach that he is able to assure the 
reader that he “will not tind this 
sifting to be tedious, so curious, droll 
and revealing is the story. When all 
has been said, there will be found little 
malice, little cause for moralising, but 
a great deal of humanity.” 


COMEDY OF CLOAKED 
MOTIVES 

One might call the whole matter 
a comedy of cloaked motives. From 
beginning to end, the game was played 
out on the assumption that, if things 
were not called by their proper names, 
everything could be arranged to the 
satisfaction of all parties. But perhaps 
this is not putting it quite rightly, for 
the happy spirit of accommodation 
did not persist to the end. At the end 
were sailo1s who believed in a whiff of 
grape-shot, which is a rather realistic 
thing, and soldiers with cold steel. 

But throughout most of its course 
the opium traffic to China was lost in 
a rosy mist of make-believe. The 
Chinese officials, to begin with, would 
not use the word opium. There was 
no such thing : there waa only “foreign 
mud.” Nor would they admit that 
the commercial community interned 
at Canton on the outer fringe of the 
Chinese Empire was the outpost of 
a tremendous and dangerous power, 
They were simple barbarians, to be 
humoured like greedy children, and, 
like them, occasionally chastened. As 
for China, it was, literally and in fact, 
“the Celestial Empire,” and to speak 
of it merely as “your honourable 
country” was, as the Emperor once 
reminded the merchants, “not only 
deplorably disrespectful but . . . 
ludicrous in the extreme." 


the West. The Bible and the religious 
tract went hand in hand with the 
drowsy poppy; and so long as captains 
did not carry principle to excess, what 
arrangement could be more satisfac- 
tory? If Captain Crocker expressed 
“ repugnance to receiving opium on the 
Sabbath.” then “while we have every 
respect for persons entertaining strict 
religious principles,” we had better 
find another captain. 

Thus the turn-over of millions 
a year went on in a state of happy 
accommodation all round. The 
revenues of India benefited; Chinese 
officials waxed fat, and so did British 
merchants, What, against these 
undoubted benefits, was the miserable 
addiction to drugs of two per cent. of 
China's millions? 


ARMED FORCE TO AID 
TRADE 

Then there arose a Chinese official 
who determined to sweep the opium 
traffic out of China, and this drastic 
wind, blowing through the garden of 
content, forced the reality of the 
matter into the open. The reality was 
this. Though China permitted the 
Wegtern peoples to trade with the 
Celestial Empire, the conditions 
imposed on the traders were so 
impossible that legal trade, robbed of 
its disreputable sister the illegal trade 
in opium, could not be profitable. 
Therefore this dilemma was at once 
apparent : either the Empire must be 
opened to general trade without 
abaurd restriction, or the opium trade 
being killed, commercial dealings with 
China must cease. Once the question 
was posed thus, the great river of the 
industrial revolution, seeking an outlet 
for its overspill, forced the answer that 
was in fact made. And that answer, 
to put it in its stark simplicity, was : 
If China says she doesn’t want our 
goods, our naval and military forces 
must make her change her mind. 

This is the situation with which 


Mr. Callis deals in a book that 


combines erudition with delight, and 
which shows how history’s stark sim- 
plicities are always clothed with a web 
of human comedy and conflict. 


TRIUMPH OF THE ABBEY 
THEATRE 

Mr. Lennox Robinson has edited 
Lady Gregory's Journals; 1916-1930 
(Putnam, 185.), and these, together 
with a life of Lady Gregory on which 
Mr. Robinson is working, wil! be 
valued by those who admire this 
remarkable woman. 

Lady Gregory is best known for 
her work in connection with the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin; both her work as a 
director of the theatre and her work as 
one of its dramatists. “‘ Lady Gregory 
was—is—the Abbey Theatre,” Mr. 
Robinson writes. 

But she was more than this. She 
was the lady of Coole—‘‘a spacious 
house, great gardens, and the ‘Seven 
Woods’ immortalised by Yeats, as he 
immortalised its lake and its wild 
swans.” She was also a woman with 
a great gift of friendship, and she was 
a sensitive register of the nightmare 
years through which Ireland lived 
during the period of the journals. 

Mr. Robinson has greatly abridged 
what Lady Gregory wrote, and he has 
arranged the matter mainly under the 
heads mentioned above. First there 
are all the pictures of Coole, of the 
diminishing revenue and the rising 
taxes, the ever-present fear that she 
would not be able to hand the place on 
to her grandson, her son having been 
killed as an airman during the 1914-18 
war. And this fear, alas ' was realised, 
though she managed to retain a life- 
tenancy of Coole. 


SEAN O'CASEY 

Then there is a section on the 
Abbey Theatre. How they had to 
work, and for what little pay | Never 
did such splendid ends more difficulty 
meet. But the tribulations were shot 
with triumphs. What a mament, for 
example, it.must have been when an 
unknown young man named Sean 
O'Casey began to turn in plays ! There 
are some memorable pictures of 
O'Casey. When Juno and the Paycock 
was playing at the Abbey, Lady 
Gregory asked him to tea, But he 
couldn't come because ‘I'm working 
with cement, and that takes such a 
long time to get off.” “But after 
that?" “Then I have to cook my 
dinner, I have but one room, ahd I 
cook for myself since my mother died.” 

She worried over the theatre’s 
accounts, and helped to choose its 
plays, and directed rehearsals, and 
would snatch a moment to feed herself. 
“ Dinner at the Abbey Hotel, excellent 
bread and butter and cocoa, bill six- 
Pence and no tip possible, the pro- 
ptietor himself, I believe, serving it.” 
How she had to save her pennies for 
beloved Coole! 

The next section is on the terror 
afd the Civil War, the time of the foot- 
steps sliding by in the night, the 
sudden shot, the neighbouring house 


going up in flames. So she saw go the | 


house she had herself been born in. 
The section on her friendships is 
notable for much information about 
Bernard Shaw, who told her he would 
no more go back to Ireland than 
Napoleon would go back to Corsica 
once he had conquered France. “I 
have conquered England.” 
“T sometimes think my life has 
6 been a series of enthusiasms” is the 
last sentence in the book. It is a just 
epitaph; and here you may see how 
innocent and healing her enthusiasms 
were, 
Mra. Violet Stuart Wortley’s auto- 
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biography is calied Life Without Theory 
(Hutchinson, 18,). It goes a long way 
back, beginning with the author's 
recollection of seeing Napoleon IIT and 
Eugenie in exile in the Isle of Wight, 
and it comes right up to date, on the 
author's eightieth birthday, with a 
celebration in her home, Highcliffe 
Castle, to celebrate the end of the 
Tecent war, 

Mrs. Wortley’s husband was a 
soldier, many of her friends and 
relatives held diplomatic posts through- 
out Europe; she has entertained 
“crowned heads” and many other 
notable people, and she has travelled 
extensively. 

To this experience of the upper 
crust of things she has brought a seeing 
eye and the power of putting down on 
paper what she has seen. It was a kind 
of life which could indeed easily be 
lived without theory, which is no 
reason why we should not admire and 
be thankful for the zest which Mrs. 
Stuart Wortley was able to bring to it. 
Whether she is describing Grecian 
tuins, or the condition of Russia soon 
after the end of the 1914-18 war, or the 
conversation of the Kaiser during a 
visit to Highcliffe, she manages to 
convey the authentic note. It is this 
sense of authenticity, of nothing being 
borrowed or secondhand, that gives 
the book its value. 


+—— 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


‘T is thirty-three years since Sidney 

and Beatrice Webb compiled their 
compendious Story of the King’s 
Highway, and, though since then many 
other books have appeared dealing 
with individual roads or particular 
aspects of transport, there has heen 
nothing so satisfactory in the way of 
an historical survey. To-day a great 
programme of highway development 
and improvement is imminent and the 
subject has assumed a new and more 
compelling interest. 

Mr. C. W. Scott-Giles, who is 
secretary of the Institution of Munici- 
pal and County Engineers, has now 
produced an admirable literary and 
historical anthology The Road Goes On 
(Epworth Press, 15s.), which might 
well be considered a companion to the 
histarical work of the two eminent 
Fabian historians. The sources drawn 
upon are enormously varied, the book 
is provided with many maps, itiner- 
aries and illustrations and, whether 
regarded as a source-book or as a 
collection of entertaining extracts for 
intelligent travellers, it may be con- 
sidered a complete success. KE. B. 
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WEST COUNTRY VILLAGE 
M& JOHN MOORE, having made 
an undoubted success with his 

most amusing and authentic study of 
life in a small West Country market 
town, has now transferred his atten- 
tion to a neighbouring village. In 
Brensham Village (Collins, 12s. 6d.) he 
describes in detail the life of a com- 
munity already touched upon in 
Povtrait of Elmsbury. Like its pre- 
decessox the book has the hall-mark 
of being built—as the author says— 
upon a grand plan and framework of 
truth. Like Elmsbury, Brensham is 
true to life in a way which only much 
observation, a lively imagination and 
an accomplished pen can make it, The 
subjects chosen to display the idio- 
syncrasies of the villagers-—the cricket 
team, the darts players, the bomb— 
afe common property of hajf the 
villages of England, but none jike less 
effective for that ss a setting for 
characters so acutely observed and 
sympathetically portrayed. If it is not 
easy to make a choice between the 
interwoven narratives which combine 
to colour the village tapestry, one 
reader at least would give the palm 
for the episode of the Groupers. Bat 
where all is so good it is unnecessary 
to draw distinctions. RJ. 
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What pulsation speed do you recommend? 


On Alfa-Laval machines 38 pulsations is recommended 
on a J3 Ins. vacuum. But remember a pulsation Is 
actually two beats of the pulsator. When checking the 
speed either count 38 double beats or 76 single beats 
over a period of one minute. 


FOR FAST AND SAFER MILKING 
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COMBINE-RECORDER COMBINE-RELEASER 
BUCKET PLANTS 


USE LAVALOID the finest Dairy Detergent 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
‘Phone: GALing 6116 (7 lines) 


THE BULB SPECIALIST OFFERS YOU 


ANEMONE ST. BRIGIO, DE CAEN AND HOLLANDIA. All per 
dozen 2/-, per 100, 15/-. 

wconN double and single mixed. or to colour, I5/- per dozen, 
BAntiA, mixed tubers. 12/- per dozen, 1/3 each. 

GLAOIOLI, over $0 varieties in stock. (st size, 5/- per dozen, 
a per (00, 2nd size, 3/- per dozen, 24/- per 100. 

LLY OF THE vA per 50, 15/- per 100. 

XMAS ROSES, HELLEBORUS NIGER GRANDIFLORA, 4/- each, 


Seer dozen. 
$ PEA SEED. Finest Spencer waved mixture, 7/- per ounce, 
4} half ounce. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING 
BULBS AND ROOTS IN, STOCK. 


Send for list. 
td. stamp. 


nurseries (Dept. CL) 
~ CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


o 
er 









Now more than aver your hens need 


BLUE FLINT GRIT &‘ OYSTO’ 


te enable them to get the fast ounce 
fourishment from their rations. 


Ye 
assoiaren <p> conse, 
companies 7 * 
. 
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AND THE 


BILL 


FRIEND who attended the 

Devizes meeting of farmers and 

farm-workers addressed by Mr. 
Tom Williams, the first of a eertes at 
which he is explaining the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural licy, tells me 
that the Minister made a good impres- 
sion. He does not attempt any flights 
of oratory and sticks closely to his 
script, but he speaks with such obvious 
sincerity that he disarms criticism. 
There was indeed at this Wiltshire 
meeting very little criticism. Ques- 
tions were invited, but they had to be 
written, and there was nothing in the 
mature of heckling. Indeed Mr. 
Williams probably went away from 
Devizes feeling that the farming com- 
munity is well pleased with the 
Government’s Agriculture Bill. But 
my friend doubted whether many of 
the 500 people in the audience had 
Tealiy studied the Bill and its full 
implications. The branches of the 
N.F.U. are now calling their members 
together so that everyone can discuss 
how the Bill will affect agriculture 
generally and him in particular. J 
expect that the conclusions will vary 
a good deal from one county to 
another, depending mainly on the way 
in which the war-time agricultural 
executive committees have performed 
their functions, In some counties they 
have concentrated on giving advice 
and have not harried farmers. In 
other counties, where officials were 
allowed their heads, there has been 
unnecessary dictation, and farmers 
know what it means to be under the 
heel of officialdom, The Bill makes it 
possible to continue and even extend 
official controls, but no one would 
judge this from the mild words which 
Mr. Williams utters in its commen- 
dation. 


Pruning Pear Trees 
IRUIT-GROWERS owe much to 
the work of the East Malling 

Research Station near Maidstone in 

Kent, and the good work goes on. 

I have before me the station's annual 

report for 1945, a little late in publi- 

cation but nevertheless up to date in 
that it brings fresh knowledge. I am 
not a commercial grower, but, like 
many other farmers, 1 have « small 
orchard adjoining the garden, and in 
it some useful apple and pear trees, 

I am interested in the advice given 

about the winter pruning of pears. 

The severe pruning of apples, so popu- 

lar a generation ago, is not now con- 

sidered the best practice. So far as 
pears are concerned the production of 
an ample supply of fruit buds has 
never been a difficulty, even when the 
trees are still young, The main 
trouble has been to induce the blos- 
soms of certain varieties to set fruit. 

In the trial described by Mr. T. N. 

Hoblyn it was found that the lighter 

the trees were pruned, especially in 

the treatment of leaders, the more 
blossom they produced and the greater 
the yield of fruit. 


“They made England” 
HAVE been reading with interest 
and pleasure Farm History, by Mr, 

Grant Uden (Methuen, 38.). It is 

always fascinating to see how our for- 

bears made the England we know. We 
should praise the pioneers when we see 
the rolling acres of a prosperous farm 
with its ‘cluster of farm buildings, or, 
standing on a hill, we see the chequered 
pattern of field and hedge stretchin; 

as far as the eye can define. Not al! 

the early farmers attempted to battle 
with the forest. Some contented them- 
selves with the treeless slopes and 
tablelands of the hill ranges, particu- 
larly the southern chalk uplands. The 

Saxons seem to have been more willing 

to tackle the forests and the heavy 


soils than were the early Britons, who 
preferred to make fields on the lighter 
soils and lower uplands, Air photo- 
graphs, several of which adorn this 
book, show us clearly the lay-out of 
their field systems. is is an excel- 
lent book for Young Farmers’ Clubs 
and indeed for all who want to trace 
British agriculture from the beginning 
until now. 


Farm Words 
M&, GRANT UDEN brings out a 
it new to me. When people 
are talking about live farm animals 
they almost always use an Anglo- 
Saxon word, but when ‘the animals 
have been killed and dressed for the 
table it is a Norman-French word that 
is used. The Normans, as conquerors, 
used their own words for the good 
food served up in the dining-hall, 
whereas their Anglo-Saxon servants 
working on the farm kept their own 
native words for the stock they 
tended. Thus the Anglo-Saxon “ox” 
became the French “‘basuf” (beef), 
“sheep” became “mouton’’ (mutton), 
“calf” became ‘‘veau" (veal) and 
swine’ became “ porc’’ (pork). There 
is also a point about the distribution 
of the black and the red breeds of 
cattle. The black breeds derive their 
names from places in the north and 
west of Britain. The south and the 
east give names to the red breeds. The 
explanation for this is said to be that 
most of the cattle before the coming of 
the invaders were black. The Saxon 
landings were made on the south and 
east coasts and it is those parts that 
have given names to most of the red 
cattle. The earlier inhabitants re- 
treated west and north before the 
invaders, taking their cattle -with 
them, and our black cattle to-day are 
named after some of the regions where 
they presumably settled. What have 
Hereford breeders to say about this? 


Horse Labour 

R. JAMES WYLLIE, of Wye 

College, Kent, tells us in Report 
No. 38 (price 2s, from the College 
Department of Economics) that the 
total cost per horse per annum has, 
according to the latest calculations on 
the College farm, risen to £53 18s. 10d. 
This is just over £1 a week and puts 
the cost of horse work per hour at 
10%d. Nowadays the working week 
is shorter than before the war and this 
affects the cost of horse labour as well 
as manual labour. Compared with 
this 10%4d. for horse labour the aver- 
age cost of running a Fordson tractor 
was 2s. 5%d. an hour. This is onl 
4¥%d. an hour more than in 1939. 
Some of the expenses bave gone up, 
but probably most tractors are now 
worked for more hours in the year. 


Potash Fertilisers 
HY is it that the fertiliser manu- 
facturers are falling behind again 
this season in the deli of com- 
pounds containing potash? It was 
understandable that some delay 
should occur in the war years when 
ships were being sunk, but, so far as 
my experience goes, it is more difficult 
to get fertiliser containing potash now 
than it was in 1945 or 1944. This isa 
serious matter because, to get the best 
advantage out of phosphates and 
potash, these fertilisers need to be 
used in granular compound form 
through a combine seed drill which 
puts the fertiliser close to the seed 
in and gives the crop a flying start. 
t ia ali very well for Government 
Departments to say that farmers can 
use other fertilisers for early spring 
sowing Gnd: then) make: good te ck 


‘of potash by applying this separately 
afterwards, the results are not as 
good. CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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£250,000 AUCTION 
OF FARMS 


received for details of that 
historic and extensive eatate, 
Beaumanor Park, Leicestershire, be- 
fore Mesars. John D. Wood and Co. 
submitted it to auction in lots at 
Loughborough. The vendor is Lieut.- 
Assheton Penn Curzon-Howe- 
eee Apart irom private sales, 
about £250, was realised, mainly 
from the sale of farms. Mansion and 
k were, together, one of the two 
parts left for future negotiation. The 
auction ranks as one of the chief 
events of its kind in 1948. 


SEDGEWICK PARK GARDENS 


TH house at Sedgewick Park. an 
estate of 1,525 acres, near Hor- 
sham, Sussex, which the executors of 


Hie: of enquiries were 


Mr. W. H. Abbey have requested 
Messrs. John D, Wood and 
Messrs. King and Chasemore to offer by 


auction, in lots, at an early date, is 
late Victorian, and though spacious 
and comfortable, and beautiful both 
inside and out, takes second place 
to the gardens, the magnificence of 
which was illustrated in Country 
Lire of June 5 and 12, 1942. 

About 55 years ago the then 
owner, Mrs. Henderson, set herself to 
create a pleasaunce worthy of the site, 
on a@ hill overlooking a vast expanse 
of richly timbered country south- 
wards to the ridge of the downs, with 
a distant glimpse of the English 
Channel. It has been called “a 
panorama of lawns and flowers, water 
and trees, woodland and down, 
framed by noble pines.” A remark- 
able feature of the grounds is the water 
garden, about half of which is flanked 
by yews trimmed to resemble but- 
tresses of massive size. 


LONG AND AUTHENTICATED 
RECORD 


Tre Sauvage family, recorded lina 
owners of the land in the 
1205, were followed in 1249 by ohn 
Mansel, who combined important 
ecclosiastical and military offices as 
the trusted friend and adviser of 
Henry It. He was allowed to 
‘strengthen ” Sedgewick, and evidence 
of the “strengthening” remains in 
two concentric moats, which, with the 
relics of a hexagonal keep and curtain 
walls, lie hidden in a wood'a mile to 
the west of the present residences 
On Mansel's death, in 1265, 

Sedgewick reverted to the Sauvage 
family for a few years. In 1272 
Braose became the owner, and he 
merged the manor in the barony of 
Bramber. For nearly 200 years, from 
1395 the propérty was held by the 
Howards, who lost it on the attainder 
fad execution of the Poke of Nortoll 
for his siding een oO: 
Scots. baat 3 Sir Joh ny Cay aoe 
obtained a 60 years’ lease from the 
Crown, decided that the castle was 
too dilapidated to serve as a residence, 
and moved to a higher site, practically 
that of part of the present house. 
Sir John onnse bought Sedgewick in 
1705, and a later purchaser was the 
Duke of Richmond, who sold it in, 
1780; and so it became an inheritance 
of the family of Nelthorpe. In their 
time the castle shared the common 
fate of old buildings—gradua! demo- 
lition for the sake of the stone, which 
went to improve local roads. 


THE HENDERSON OWNERSHIP 
M32 HENDERSON put a stop to 
vandalism when he bonght 

. the estate ties ne 1862, and he alao restored 
the name Sedgewick Park to the 
in y in substiention for Nuthurst 


igo, which it had borne for nearly 
80 years. The it house, incor- 
Porat some 1Sth-century work, was 


erected in or about the year 1880, and, 


though its designer, like most archi- 


tects, gave no thought to placing his 
name on record, it is said to ‘show 
the influence of the ‘vernacular 


revival’ of Norman Shaw and Ernest 
George.”” Local materials were mainly 
used in its construction. Mr. W. H. 
Abbey bought the p: from Mm. 
Henderson's executors in 1931, and 
had many of the rooms redecorated, 
before installing a collection of pi 
tures of the English School, includi 
examples of Gainsborough and Richard 
Wilson. 


SALE OF COLLEGE ESTATES 
HE governin; of Trini 
College, Cake? have sold 

their Stapleford estate, and parts 
of the Langford and Carlton-le-Moor- 
land estates in Leicestershire. The 
2,162 acres include nine large farms, 
some smallholdings and other free- 
holds, having a total rental value of 
£1,850 a year. The purchaser, a client 
of Mr. P. E. Tyhurst, has hought the 
properties as an investment. 

Major J. Peto has purchased 
Bolham House, an 18th-century resi- 
dence near Tiverton, Devon. His 
agents were Messrs, Curtis and Henson, 
who have, on his behalf, sold Greenhill 
Brow, Farnham, Surrey, to Mrs. 
Furness, for whom they have sold 
Great Amwell House, near Ware, 
Hertfordshire, a genuine Adam ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Oliver Hill, RBA, 
supervised the restoration uf Church 
Gate House, Westcott, Dorking. 
Surrey. It overlooks a notable 
rookery, and stands in beautiful 
gardens. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley have just negotiated the sale 


of the property. They have sold also 
The incel, in Ashdown Forest, 
Sussex, near the Royal Ashdown 


Forest golf course. The house con- 
tains a minstrels’ gallery. 


£123,000 CITY SALES 
TOTAL of over £123,000 was 
obtained by Mr. W. Wallace 
Withers (Messrs. Debenham, Tewson 
and Chinnocks) at an auction of City 
wemises. The freehold No. 10, 
leman Street, of a rental value of 
about £3,736 a year, has a net floor 
of 11,500 feet, and realised 
£73,750. Premises in Norwich Street, 
Fetter Lane, for £26,250, and Fen- 
church Street, for £23,100, were the 
other lotsa. Two of them have suffered 
war damage. The enquiry for City 
premises was never keener than at 
present, for the prospect of any ade- 
quate re-building seems to become 

more and more remote. 


VALUE OF HOUSE PROPERTY 


GN that private enterprise in 
providing town and country 
houses is again granted a free hand, 
and that inflation is checked by a 
general economic improvement, the 
reason“for the prevalent high prices 
of such property will lose its force, 
In the meanwhile (and it may be a 
long while) the excessive prices at 
present ed for and paid for pro- 
perty are becoming something like a 
new normal basis, and buyers who 
really want houses have no alternative 
but to pay those prices, though they 
may expect that eventually market 
values will show a considerable 
decline. One limiting element is 
foresseable—the total expense of 
oceupying property, that is to say the 
impact of rates and taxes, plus the 
interest on capital, upon the available 
resources of occupiers. There is a 
limit to what people can afford for 
accommodation, sud that must event- 
ally govern what they will pay for it, 
and Consequently every aspect of 
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recorded. The lubrica- 


ting oil consumption 
remains constant 
throughout the long 


life of the Tractor. A 
unique system of lubri- 
cation measures out 


consumption to 


to 
each point the exact amount 
of oil required. This system 
of lubrication does not allow 
increase with wear. 


199 


Based on Field-Marshall 
tests and experience, the 
answer is: 10 gallons of 


Diesel fuel oil under average 

conditions—i.e. | gall. 
per acre. Many cases of even lower fuel 
consumption on light land have been 








The Field-Marshall gives the maximum performance at the 








Winter 


Now that we all realise that 
there’s a very real danger of 
Electricity cute throughout 
this winter, it is essential for 
everyone to know how to 
manage with the minimum of 
inconvenience and discomfort. 


This Is the problem... 


The problem is a very straight- 
forward one. There is not enough 
Electricity-producing machinery 
to meet every demand, all the 
time. Why? Because for six years 
no extensions or additions to the 






eae and THIS is the solution 


Don’t over-burden the willing 
. Electricity will go on giv- 
you the same faithful service 
if you'll do your part. The heaviest 
burden comes in the PERAK 
PERIODS, and if everyone will 
honestly plan to lighten the load 





i 





MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 


How to make the best 
use of Electricity this 








minimum possible cost. 
Why not get in touch with 
your local distributors 
and see for yourself? 





Gainsborough, Lincs. 
















some Electrical load to OF F-peak 
periods, we may avoid some of the 
outs. Here's how you can help 
relieve the strain. Just adjust your 
daily routine so that OFF-peak 
Periods are always the Electrictty- 
using times, and peak periods are 
the helping times. It may perhaps 
mean inconvenience to you; no- 
body likes having their carefully- 
arranged daily programme upset. 
But it’s truly worth it, It is a fact 
that your Power Station, just 
now. is relying upon the help that 
you can give. 


No strain means no cuts 
If you do get cuts you'll know that 
some people aren't helping. But 
cuts may well be avoided if 
















ELECTRICITY 


OFF-PEAK 
PERIODS 


AND HELP 10 AVOID CUTS 
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Givane make gingham aprons with a Suc,Jin%a spring swagger coat from Her pinafore frock from Jaeger in navy 
least pocket, and the child’s name Givans, in scarlet blaser flannel bound blue wool has « full peasant ekirt and 
embroidered on the chest at the edges is worn with a pale blue wool shirt 


Frances wears 0 striped 
cotton frock, navy and 
white, with a neat band 
of smocking at the 
waist. Liberty 





Coen to for the children are becoming gayer and 
even more important, more plentiful, There is 
more variety, more colour; tried old friends such 
as camel cloth and fine woollen sweaters are back 
again in circulation, and coats for spring bear the 
same famous name tabs as those of the grown-ups, for 
many specialists in women’s clothes are starting work- 
rooms for the children as well. Coats, indeed, every- 
where are outstanding in design and material. 

The streamlined tailored coat, made famous by 





Lady Careline Child-Villiers and her step-sister and the Princesses in their childhood, is still first in popu- 
atep-brether, Sarah and James Wilson, went to « larity, but straight coata in tough smooth woollens or 
famcy dress party as a sunflower, a wild rese and a in dog-tooth checked tweeds look like being great 

coster. Costumes designed by Blanca Mosca favourites as well. Some have a loose haif-belt at the 


back, others have the backs left absolutely straight, 

raglan sleeves and pockets set low. Hunting pink and 

pillar-box red lead coat colours with a lot of camel, and 
: (Continued on page 202) 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS: FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC 






























Streamline your waist- 
line in this new GOR- 
RAY non-austerity skirt. 
Etght pleats cleverly cut 


pensive and the material 
is good. The best 
shapes everywhere stock 
it, but be sure to look 
for the genuine GOR- 





Gerray Led 107 New Bond Stree, WI 


to put the accent on F 
slenderness. (t's not ex-° or 
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Sportswear 


Well tailored Skt-ing Trousers in various worsted 
and velour materials. Ii black, navy, saxe, 
mustard and blue grey. Waist sizes from 


24” to 30” vom £5 0 ll to £5 14 ll 


(8 coupons) 
Sports Wear—First Floor 


Debenham « Freebody 


LANgum 444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1.  (wevenhams Usd.) 
ahi OA SOON ORI 
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the shops look full of coats, though many firms 
still undertake only the ‘“made-to-measure” 
and take three months to execute. Jaeger have 
their camel hair and wool coats and leggings to 
match once more, beautifully warm, light and 
hard-wearing. Fortnum and Mason show an 
oatmeal fleecy woollen with dark brown velvet 
stitched collar, the pocket flaps lined with the 
brown velvet which shows as 2 piping and a flat 
round tam in velvet-—very smart on a small 
person, Whipcord and Bedford cord appear in 
the big wholesale collections for the straight 
coats designed for next spring. Streamlined 
checked tweeds have a half-belt holding deep 
pleats to give a swing to the skirt. Tweeds for 
boys need to look man-tailored. Caps and 
shorts match; for later on they are made in 
flannel or worsted, but these materials are scarce 
now that the men are back in civilian clothes. 


HE shops overflow with sweaters, skirts, 

pinafore dresses and kilts again. Gay plaid 
skirts, kilted ali round, have Fair Isle sweaters 
in the natural wool with a band of the pattern 
at neck, bottom and wrists repeating the colours 
in the plaid. Grey flannel skirts, gored to swing 
out, are attached to shoulder straps or apron 
fronts, with candy pink or white or azure blue 
and white cotton shirts for warm days and 
sweaters for cold. The blouses often have a 
narrow frill underlining cuffs and turndown 
collar; the fine woollen sweaters are smartest as 
Fortnum and Mason show them with high neck- 
lines neatly bound and hugging the throat and 
buttoning over on the left shoulder seam. Boys’ 
pullovers at Jaeger have long sleeves and a high 
round neck, or are sleeveless with a V neck. 
They come in navy, dark red, grey and light 


shades. Hand-knitted woollen twin sets in cable-stitch, perfect for the 
country, are in several shades, mustard, green, blue. Jaeger gather their 
full-skirted pinafore dresses peasant fashion, especially for plump little 
They are wool georgette with blouses in still finer wool contrasting 
in colour. Shirt frocks are made exactly like a grown-up’s. 


girls. 


One of the new tufted woellone, Ladybird, that ls 
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The next item that strikes one in the 
children’s shops is the multitude of smocks. 
Many little girls wore a smock to the Christmas 
parties, thus returning to a fashion of the 
early part of the century, Smocks vary 
greatly now that the two-inch austerity rule has 
gone by the board. Perhaps the prettiest have 
the fronts smocked solid in mixed pale tones, 
or four or five narrow bands set in from neck to 
waist with the skirt gathered as fully as it can 
be below. Tussore silk, crépe-de-Chine, organ- 
die and fine woo) make the smocks, and smal} 
girls are wearing a ribbon flat over the head 


. from ear to ear with them or pigtails looped and 


tied with ribbon like a piccaninny’s, Smocks in 
two colours, pale on top, dark for the bottom, 
or the skirt in a flowered material and the top 
plain, are a novelty. For babies there are the 
most ravishing smocks in voile and organdie 
with minute knitted or silk quilted jackets to 
match, pale pink, pale blue, or an all-white 
scheme. These knitted jackets have the buttons 
set in one row of cable stitch, or the yoke in 
moss-stitch and the rest plain. 

All manner of enchanting accessories are 
ready for the children of 1947--lambswool hoods 
and mitts, dyed madonna blue, with the curly 
side used for a facing; quilted bootees matching 
a minute quilted dressing-gown in crépe or 
satin; plaid housecoats for a schoolgirl cut like 
her mama’s and much more to her taste than the 
ordinary dressing-gown. ‘There is still a rage for 
Fair Isle tams and mitts. and very gay the 
children look in them. Aprons in checked 
gingham have tiny ruffies on the narrow 
shoulder straps and the maiden’s name embroid- 
ered in white on the chest. The fine French 
delaines, dotted with rosebuds or forget-me- 


nots, are being imported for dresses again. Scarlet and royal blue slippers 
and laced shoes seem a nursery fashion note, Coal-scuttle bonnets in thick 
cream cloth match pram coats and are another fashion revived from the 
early part of this century. 
and wind-jackets, corduroy dungarees. 


For boys there are corduroys, corduroy shorts 
P, Joyce REYNOLDS, 





For January... 





Mr. Quill on “ Good Resolutions” 
(lustrated by Edward Ardizzone) 


** Hammond of England“ 
New Poem by Edmund Blunden 


The Conquest of Disoase"’: 
Important Survey of Medical 
Progress by Dr. Charles Hill, 
Secretary B.M.A. 
Picture-Map of Westminster 
“What should be the Standard Rate 
of Income-Tax ?” 
Questions answered by Experts 
“City of Men”—Maurice Tabard, 
well-tnown French . :photographier, 

pictures shops of St. James's. 
Vmod et Sour" ermeaord supplies ave 
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appear 


must reach “Crossword No 3586. 
first post on Thursday, January 23, 1947, 
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CROSSWORD No. 886 . 


guineas will ba awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
Countay Lirx, 10. 
not later than the Jf, 








3 sieve svi t 


ACROSS 


Rather sticky for spreading on scones (8, 6) 
9, The wits of a keen young blade (9) 

. An open character? Just the reverse (S$) 
Such is true affection (8) 

12, The dry-cleaner's invitation? (8) 

13. Inhuman conqueror? (8) 

. They are, presumably, on a different footing 
from 4 down (8) 

. Essence of a beauty parlour (8) 

. Just a puff to break the bar (6) 

. Tacs get confused when they fallow Father 
. Only half the tool for the movement (6) 

. Light-giving animal, by the sound of it (5) 

. Pace limit (anagr.) (9) 

. January play (7, 5) 


DOWN 

. The idea] supporter (4, 3) 

. To be eaten or drunk (5) 

. And please make it level ! (9) 

. See 15 (4) 

. Stubborn (8) 

. Suits or for suits (5) 
They seem‘ to take ages before the end is 
reached (7) 

. The boat I man gets upset in Canada (8) 

. “Love's not Time’s fool, though ——- —— 


and checks 

Within his bending sickle's aompese come.” 
~—Shakespeare (4, 4) 
}. A dreadful end to transform pride into (9) 
. It belonged to the days of sail (8) 
. Evidently a splendid place (7) 
. Gives the of victory a troubled 
pearte'e7 ee ory among 

. “—— on her roses, 

And Rever a spray ‘of yo yew. Nae ME. Arnold (8) 
24, Most of the noise is made by an archbishop (5) 
26, Tips up in disgust (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 884 is 


Major Rawnaiey, M.C., 
Well Vale, 
Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 


ae ae 


Ne, 90%. of clues of, which 
My inthe tevwe of jonsary 10, eill be ennouncod nest week. 
AGROSS.—1, Grub Strect; 8, Stud; 9, Shower-beth; 10, Urdu; 12, / 
19, Firmament; 14, Tries; 18, Cotton; 26 1, Pumbce-stone; 
meda; 26, Panda; 27, Exit; ‘i, 
7 7 a at Bia! 
a ‘Smudging; 19, A 
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ASHING Colonel Jack Hill, brother of Queen Anne’s 

favourite Lady-in-Waiting, cut a fine figure as he 

strode down Piccadilly one day in 1710. Just back 
from the French wars, he was eager to inspect that new 
shop of Mr. Fortnum and Mr. Mason he’d heard so much 
of in letters from home. Egad! But that magnificent 
display of fine things won his professional admira- 
tion! And many like him since have found pleasure in 
the consistently high quality of the good things at 
Fortnum & Maron’s. 


Sortnum Cond/Mas On Ld,» 


187, Srecadelly WH 





HIS is 
Shiro— "OPERA" 
God of by 
Wealth. A 
very fine ’ 
ivory carv- 
ing, 18 in. 
high, froma 
Devonshire at most leading stores 
collection. 


(wholesale only) six upper grosvenor street, london, w.| 


Member of the London Model House Group 











LIBERTY’S of REGENT STREET 


ial ‘IWNKS LIT Tower House, London, W.0.2, Fringed 1) England by THR SUN Ewonavine Co., LED, 





ENGLISH SETTERS” by Vernon Stoke 


“Some 18 months ago I bought a pair of Veldtschoen shoes, They have been Lotus Ltd. are pleased to announce that 
‘ repairs to Veldeschown, which could not 
worn with cloth spats and those in turn covered hy a pair of oilskin wot pcp ag 
mors,” Your Lotus Agent will spare 

i i i the trouble of retumnis 
leggings and after 57 hours in snow water they were still bone dry oa hoseaty Fried your 


inside. It was the cheapest three guineas-warth I have ever hought. 


1 would add also that this is the first winter I have been free -from 






internal inflammation through damp feet (an old army legacy).” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE. MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD 





206 
PERSONAL 
GRERCTON will pay good prices for USA. 
Canadian and other postage stamps, especially 


if on complete envelope, Wolls eh git Pictorial 
or illustrated envelopes, eoldiers' and campaign 
envelopes and old letter sheets are needed. All 
letters answered.—VIVIAN GROVES, Homington, 
near Bath. 
I ADY seoks accommodation. furnished or 
unfurnished; willing to sesist household 
Guties,-Box 114. 


Lovely GEORGIAN HOUSE in beautiful 
erounds, standing back from main Beth Road. 












Converted into luxurious home from home with 
club Hoenoe, Residential suites, private house 
and 4 detailed service our 





speciality, Hotel atmosphere rigorously avalded. 
—HLOOT PARK, Kintbury, Newbury, Telephone: 
Kintbury 7é. 
N (ORMAN NANKERVI8 and his Orchestra of 
the Hotel Bristol, Newquay. will play at the 
Featherstone Dance on February 10, 1947, at the 
Victoria North Hail, Bloomabury Bquare. W.0.1. 
A few tlokete available from the Controller, 
Featherstone Films Division, 50, North Row, 
Maytatr, W.1, 
Po double or sinsie room, in sic-world cottane 
°H, Guasex, Home cooking, Garage. Tole- 
phone, R4/4/- weekly.—Box 112. 
iT. peaceful holiday. Medical and surgical 
convalescents, espectally rheumatic cases. 
Diets and treatment by qualified staff. Country 
house, lovely grounds, 10 gns. per week inclusive, 
Brochure from BSHORETARY, Castle House, 
Halosworth, Suffolk. 
AOKHORSE Trainer in Essex has room for 
two or three extra horses to train; Flat or 
National Hunt Rules. Witl purchase genuine 
snimals for any ownor desiring to start Racing. 
—Communioste Box 688, 
Rime OFFICER, Orfental Oarpet Expert 
attending principal London auctions, will 
durcha#e particular requirements for clients on 
ver? Feasoneble commision basis. References. 
Box 94. 


Gains waile loft bank of Frome at Worgret, 
Wateham, with 220 acres good rough ahooting, 
and Worgret Manor House, 3 reception, 6 bed- 
Rent €850.~DR. LYS, Clarendon Road, 
Bournemouth. 
Wit xnow ARTIST palnte portraits (not 
miniatures) fn ofls, from photos. Aatisfac- 
tion or no charge. From 4 gns. according to size. 
Also original pictures painted or old prints 
Copled.-MARIAN ‘I, BENN#STT, Hope House, 
Heme Lane, Rustington, Aussex. 
Winer in Gornwailil Warmth, comfort, 
ood food. Well-furntshed service flats to 


tet ity the beautiful Devoran Valley. From 5 gne. 
—GOONVRBA, Porran-ar-Wortha! PO. 






































ALWAYS BETTER OLHANING. Be it sports, 
business, or drosswear, paroe! it by rewistered 
post for quick return (usually 48 houra),—Dry 
Steantng Dept. (0.L.1.), IVY LAUNDRY, LTD.. 
jandford Road, Aldershot, 
Awe IMAL PHOTOGRAPHY, All types of Podi- 
Stock and Domestic Pets. Kennels, 
tablet furmu, eto,. viaited. Domestio peta photo- 
Wraphad at their homes.—For particulars, apply: 
LYLE & ORANE, Sway, Hants. Tel.: Sway 368. 
Banoo CANES (Arandanaria Metaice, etc.) 
bought and out from estates, gardens, parka, 
oto, Any county. Expert cutters. Highest 
references, Now cutting in the scuthern countion, 
—WHINES, 18, Nightingale Road, Hanwell, W.7. 
PpRooxL Anos ‘OF BOND STREET will be 
Dleased to receive particulars of Oars of 
tndividuality for dispozal.—103, New Bond Street, 
W.l. Mayfair 6351/6, 


*CUBANALL®” BHRVICE, Periods now being 
rovotved for the 1947 “spring clean.” Town 


or country residences cleaned throughout; 
painted walls and woodwork, carpets and furnt- 
ture included, Paneling and wood flooring 
re-aurfaced and poltshed,-HOUBEHOLD AND 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 33, Gros- 
venor Gardens Mews North, 8.W.1. Bloane 1050. 

‘ONBULTANTS and SPECIALISTS on MOD- 

ERN DRIVE SURFACING and TENNIS 
QOURT CONSTRUCTION, “SUBSEX PAVIOR” 
QONTRACTING COMPANY, Inwood Crescsnt, 
Brightov. ‘Phone: Brighton, Preston, #142. Enti- 
mates free and without obligation. We can now 
book orders for a limited amount of work in the 
southern counties, 
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Pur GAUNTLET Sul yas: beautifully band 
made from oustomers fur.—FLORA WOOD- 
GETT, Commer Trees, Little Clacton, Basex. 
Fypiar-ci.iss REPAIRS to ail kinds of Watohes 
at reasonable prices.—8. ALEXANDER a 
SON (Coventry) Lt4., Watch Manufacturers. 61, 
Allenley O14 Road, Coventry. All goods fully 
insured here against loss, etc. 
MAPEIn & WEBS are buyers of high-class 
jewellery and silver. Also gold of any 
desoription, Good cash prices,—166-16i, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Atreet, W.1; 2 Queen 
Victoria Street. E.C.4. 
PrDicREs HERD REGISTERS. Two specially 
designed types (a) for Milk-produoing Catal. 
<b) for Beef Cattle, (a) is normally composed ef 
three types of sheet. FEMALE, MALE. and 
MALE Continuation with pedigree and milk 
records, (b) one type of sheet providing for 
Extonded Pedigreo prises and awards. Neme of 
herd printed on top of shects. Loose-leaf in 
strong. handsome binder. Inquiries invited — 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
Pudlishare, Dumfries. Scotland, 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
‘Tel.: High Wycombe 1248, 
iS. When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS sive 
satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES AND SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports 
and Games Bquipment since 17%, Thornton 
Hoath, Surrey. 
BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A “Coronet” of ourls will act 
Uke magic and transform your colffure into a 
miracle of perfection, 

Easily worn and invaluable while walting fot 
your next permanent wave and on all cocasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

‘The joy of e perfoct colffure at all times wil! be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost which is not unreasonable at the 
present time, 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur. Permanent 
Waving and Hatr-Colouring Specialist. Matson 
Georges, 33-40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
B.W.1, Tel.: Vio 5943/4. (Only addrexs.) 
IST OF ENGLAND. Public, pi ye remem- 
ber that BRUFORD'S OF EXETER. Gold- 
smiths and Stiversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Anotent or Modern. 
Qall_by appointment. ‘Phone: Exeter 54901. 
WILLiAm OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advioe on the Buying. Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the World's greatest 
Authorities. Mayfair 251)-2512. 
GARDENING 
OW Ts the time to clean up your gardon by 
using NAPTHO-LIME, a compound of Naphtha- 
lene and Hydrated Lime combining in one 
application the advantages of both. Destroys 
Posts, sweetens and fumigates soil. 28 kbs. 56, 56 
Ibs, 9/-, 1 owt, 1616, 3owts. 46/-, To replace humus 
used by previous crops and maintain your sot! in « 
state of rich fertility, use SUPER HOP MANURE. 
‘This product completely replaces stable mature, 
is easy to use, economical, and clean to handle. 
86 lbs. 11/8, 1 owt. 20/-, & owte. 97/6. All prices 
Inolude free bags and delivery carriage paid home 
to buyer's address (G.B. mainland). New cata- 
logue “For Your Garden now available upon 
Application, Please send your order early to 
MASKELLS, 33, Dirlaton Works, West Ham. 
London, E.16. 
STRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. Write for List C.LA7.— 
G. F. STRAWSON & BON, Horley. Burrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

FORESTRY. Polish officer about to be demobii- 
ised, university degrees in forestry, 15 years’ 
experience, Bnglish speaking, desires livelihood 
where fia qualifications would ba of service. 

Byery inquiry weloomed.—Box 74. 
INTLEMAN, public school, son of K.0., seeks 
bost as Companion Secretary; can drive car. 



















































FINES (Breese) for steam and central 

heating. 29/6 ton at works: &-ton trucks any 

station.Box @4, cio HANNAFORDS, 6, Fleet 
Street, London, &.C.4, 


ADY, 30, connected good English fam{ly, adapt- 

able personality, fond agricultural open air 

life, companionable, would travelabroad. Sugres- 
tions weloomed. Sportawomen.—Box 97. 





ESSMAKING by post. Your favourite dreaa 

copied, fit guarantend, ‘Tallored atyles a 
speciality. From £3/8/-.—""ANN." George Street, 
Alohmond4, Surrey. 





"ADY would like post in country hotel, Devon 

or Somerset; supetvise riding stabla, drive 
car, arrange flowers in hotel, Has own horse.— 
Box 101, 








DANGEROUST to Trove valuabic but unwanted 
articles of jewellery and ativer in the house, 
Why not dispose of them NOW? As the leading 
Hatton Garden jewellers we can offer the following 
RBOORD PRICES. £6-£100 Gold Cigarette Cases. 
£23-£50 Bilver Tea-Sete, 250-21 Diamond Eternity 
Rings, €16-€25 Oultured Pearl Necklaces, £8/6/- 07. 
for 16 ot. Sorap Gold, 8299 Bovereigns, &15 Gold 
Watches and Chains, £50-85,000 for Diamond and 
Goloured Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelete and 
Marrings. Valuationsby qualified expert (Fellow 
Gemmolowioal Association). Register your par- 
ols (cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONB, LTD,, 106, Hatton Garden. London, 
B.0.1, _HOLborn 6177, 
O06. “If yours is a “problem dog,” Canine 
Defonoe will advise (free) on receipt of atamp. 
ADVICE BUREAU _N.C.D.L,, 8, Clifford St., W.1. 
TNS JEWELLERY of all types wanted for cash. 
HARRODS LTD., London, 8.W.1. Sloane 1234, 


JFORL AND GOAP SAVING. Koop hot-water 

Pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in inaupply vank gives 1 days* soft water in average 

house, removes scale syetem. Sample 
2, postage 64, Twelve carriage pald.—Dept. C., 
UNIT, Holes. Kent. 

RATION,  Orefteman in 

reetorstion, uibolat ering. pollehing, cabinet 
making, De-requisitioned hotels and private 
estates oon‘acted or ame A 
furniture sales and repairs, Berkley Vale. 
Falmouth, Cornwall. Phone: Falmouth 796. 

















MiANGEs. married, requires situation; He 
‘experience all branches agriculture; good 
organts keen and energetic; excelent 
references. Good house esrential.—Box 106. 

‘OUNG woman, experienced secreterial and 

administrative work, qualified shorthand 
typist, good organiser, requires employment, 
preferably Tunbridge Welle area or Southern 
Counties, Highest references. Available imme- 
diately.—Write Box 108, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ARDENEN (single-nanded) wanted, Tunbridge 
Wells. Wife willing help in houss, no chil- 
Gren. Lawns, smal) orchard, kitchen 
Chauffeur mows lawns and helps. Good cottage 
with bathroom, One lady. State wages ssked.— 
Bor 9, 
MiABR=D COUPLE wanted ta look after emall 
estate of 10 acres in Home Counties. Men 
required to look after hunters, two cows, and 
poultry for home uss only. Wife to help yet 
time in house, Exrmenent position, salary & 
per week plus bonus; wife's salary separate. 
Small house with electricity and bath included. 
Box 103. 
RECUIRED for small country house in Wilt- 
shire, two Friends, cook and genera! house- 
sid, Lena roan 
gardening fo ot 
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MOTELS AND GU 
Baiczron. GRAND HOTEL (completely 
ranovated) now reo! with ovary amentty, 
Tel: peron hton Sal. : Grand. Brighton, 
', quiet, books. lovely arden. exoel- 
lent. foods Country Guest House, Weald of 
Kent. Fitted basins; central heating. Terms: 
woven guineas per week.—Apply, MRS, HOPE 
HUDSON, Willesiey, Cranbrook, 
, Grown Hotel, Hlockley, Moreton- 
in-Marab. XVitb osntury Inn, noted for good 
food, good ales and comfort. 
Frorrss? NE FOR THE SPRING 
LISMORE HOTEL 
Warmth, comfort, good servios and first-class 


ouiaine 
WEEK-END VISITORS WELCOMED 
Write for Brochure 
TRINITY CRRECENT. *FRONE: 3111 
ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, Stoke Gabriel, 5. 
Devon. Beautifully situated facing south on 
River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes, 
A.A, ana RAC, Licensed for guests, ideal for 
winter residence, H, & c, in bedrooms and central 
heating. Under the personel direction of the 
proprietress, ‘Phone 208, 
yer af New Forest. comfortable Guest 
House, good food, own farm produce. Hunting 
shooting, golf, squash. Guests own horses at 
livery, reduced winter terms.—WHITLEY RIDGE, 
Brookenhurst. Tel.: 2149, 


















ping. 
DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
WESTWARD HO!, N. DEVON 
During the trying early months of the year, rest 
awhile In the exceptional warmth and comfort 
of this hotel and enjoy the delightful cooking. 


Central heating. Adjoins golf links. Licensed 
club. Spactai winter terms, Tel.: Northam 238 


YME REGIS. The Bay Hotel. A. 











Centre of Marine Parade. Cent Heating. 
H. and c. Exoellent food. Vacancies now, 
Phone $9, 





EIGH HOUSE COUNTRY HOTEL. Chumicigh, 

Devon, Excellent accom. Taw Valley Estate. 
Good chef. Ohtldren welcome. Dogs boarded, 
Riding, Tennis, Bwimming. etc, From 6 ens, 


MaAPLow 

‘THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
‘the popularity of which ts well known, provides 
& Peapite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautifol reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
@nd & well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every offort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telerhone: Marlow 16 and 444. 

(0. 2 GRAND AVENUE. HOVE 3, SUSSEX. 

First-class Hotel accommodation. Residen- 
tlalterms. Lift, Manageress, Hove 7586/7. 


REALLY rood food, a welocme, pesce, and 
comfort in owner's 17TH-CENTURY HOME. 
Rooms with private baths. Trout Fishing. From 
2ij- Gaily.—R. W. CORBETT, LONGNOR HALL 
COUNTRY CLUB, near Shrewsbury. 
Reval PIER HOTEL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
An hotel of outstanding merit in thia famous 
Winter Health Resort. Can accommodate visitors 
in superlative comfort during February and 
March. Centra) heating throughout. Lift. Most 
rooms, double end single, have private baths, 
Own Dairy Farm. Folly leensed. Tel.: 900, 
OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. Leonards-on- 
Bea, Sussex. Dancing nightly to Joe Kaye 
and his orchestra from the Rits and Bavoy Hotels, 
London. Every amenity and comfort to make 
your stay enjoyable. Limited accommodation 
How available at spectal winter residential terms, 
—TEE HOTEL OF THE SOUTH COAST. Hastings 
3900 (6 lines), 
QouTHBOURNE HOTEL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- 
SEA, BOURNEMOUTH. First-class Modern 
Hotel situated on tho oliff edge, Terms from one 
anda halfguineas per day. Special winter terme. 
LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey 
Station, am. Telephone: Egham 107/360, 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
sinia Water, quite ni Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
Atted h. and o. and fires, Riding end golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food.— 
Resident Propristresa, MI6S HILDA DOWNIE, 
Our slogan: “Home our only competitor." 
JUAY, STRATHMORE HOTEL. One of 
Torquay’s better hotels. Winter terms 5 to 
6 gas. for first-rate comfort. Three lounges, 
amoking room, ball and games room. Lift. 
Central heating. Excellent chef, Tel.: 2085. 
Y COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATION 
Offered in Country Mansion, situated in benu- 
flu} park ,South Wilts, Good coaking with exocel- 
lent perio — 















































fishing. 
fndivyioal comfort studied, Terme 7 «ns. yweekly, 


ALTON OOURT HOTEL, AYLESBURY. 
Offering you the best sacommodation, 
comfort and courtesy.—We invite you to write for 
partioulers to our Agents, ADIT, LTD., Estate 

Ageatn. 10. Silver Street, Aylesbury, Tel. 733, 
T OORK. BALLYLIOKEY HOUSE on 
Bantry Bay. Open in winter. Rail and bus 
comumanion ion fine view, mild olimate, rough 
ting, golf at Glengarrif (6% miles); good 

Es emoellent food; modern comforts. 


WANTED 
ENTLEY OR ROLLS-ROYOR 
urgently required.—LIONEL H. 
Brooks Mews, W.1. Mayfair 4458, 
, both new and secondhand. GUN 
REPAIRS, immediate attention. GUN 
errtinG ‘at our shooting grounds. Particulars 
Gtreet Gunworke, 
Eslcantar Sasa Leadon, ¥.0.2, 
OTOR LAWN MOWER in good condition. 
State sise and prioe.-WHITEFORD, 9, North 
HAN Place, Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 
ROLLS Force ROYCE wanlad. or oar in good obs: 
7. JONES, 8, Cornwall Avenue, 
Finchtey, Fa 


WWAntEb. Of Basines by Rustoc. National 
Crossle: 


Cash on inspection. -MACBRIDE. 
Harwich, Bssex. 





“SALOON 
PUGH, 13 











FOR SALE 


Al sertoct ort 

Case, eto. in perfect onier-BDWARDS, 

¥.R.8.A.. M.B.H.tInst., rs Weet Park Avenue, 

Roundhay, Leeds, Liste for stamp. 

ANTIQUE GARDEN CISTERN for sale, dated 
1723 GI, maker's initials H,V., ornate on three 

sides (dolphins, ete,), 5 ft. x 2% ft,, 2 fe. Hie, burg 

paying transport. Viewed outakirts 
mouth by appointment,—8. H, WALL, The Catiton 
Hotel, Bournemouth, 


i. fally equipped, most ple pleasing finish 
Caravan, 
both inside and sue YD ‘YD ABRAMS LTD.. 141, 


Waterloo Road, Manchester 8. 
BLIGHTFUL black/sold Lacquer Coffee Set 
(18 pieces), £8/16/-, Pair exquisite Chiness 

Vases, black/silver lacquer, £9/9/-. Jade ring 

silver setting, 84/6/-—-Box 111. 


Fyxoaomwenr RING, 3 ee set in plati- 
num, 265. No deal 
Prisco soote ee Genre Ba wie 
trees, foot 12, length 18%. calf 18, £10, Riding 
Bresohes (Savile Row), grey Cavalry twill, waist 
38, below knee 12%, #9. Both perfect.—Box 4. 
FISHING TACKLE 18 SCARCE. Wa have more 
than most. All of dependable quality. 3 yd, 
Casts. Trout silkworm gut, taper, 8/6; level, 3/-; 
Nylon taper, 9: level, 2/6: salmon. ailicworm, 
6/5, 8/8, 5/6, 10/6, 4/6, 12/6, 9/5. 15/8, 2/8, 17/8; Nylon, 
6/5, 6/-, 6/6, 8/6, 4/5, @/-, 3/6, 8/9, 2/6, 7/-, Bin. Osrel 
ry-fly Reel, pre-war quality, 70/-, Gand for fltus- 
trated Book of Files, free.—OGDEN SMITH, 
LTD., 62, St. James's Btreot. Piooadilly, London, 
8.W.1. Telophone: Regent 212. 
JPR SALE, 1 red ewatlow-tall Coat (unworn). i 
ed square Cut, 2 Dlack ditto, oh: 















Boots 1 mahe any ditto, 10%, 
‘Two black Habita, 37, 2,37. Two pr. Lady's Boots, 
Many veils and stocks. Exoeliont condition, 
No appro. Beat offers.—LADY REYNOLDS, 21, 
Fulwood Park, Liverpool. 

EAT FUEL. Finest Somerset block, loose 1 
truck, carriage paid to station. 000 at 
26/17/68 per 1,000, 4,000 at 26/10/- per 1,000, B.000 " 
86/7/6 per 1,000, Prompt dispatch.—Illustrated 
leafiet and details from L. GARVIN & CO., LTD. 

Totnes. Devon. 
BAL hand-knitted Fair Isle Berets, 17/6 each, 
Kiddies’ Berets, 16/6 each. Ladies’ Fair Inle 
Gloves, 2t/- pair, 1 coupon. Ladies’ all-over Fatr 
Isle Jumpers, long sleeves, 185/6, 6 coupons: with 
short sleeves, 12/5, 6 coupons. Fair Isle bardered 
Cardigans, 85/8, 6 coupons, Falr Isle, bordered 
Jumpers, 80/6, 6 coupons, Plain Shetland Jum- 
pera, 669. 8 coupons. Gent's all-over Fatr [ele 
Sltpovers, 110/- each, @ coupons. Gent's Fair 
bordered Blipovers, 66/-, 6 coupons. Gent's hal 
keaitted woullen Slipovers, %/-. 9 coupons, Hand- 
Knitted woollen Goll or Shooting Stockings, 20/- 
pair, 2 coupons. Hand-knitted woollen Socks, 
1/6 pair, 2 coupons. Shetland Shawls, approx, 
60 tn, x 60 in., white or natural, 67/6, 4 coupons, 
Shetland Bheepskin Rage, approx. 38 in. x 90 in,, 
white, oream, gold, rose, pink, brown, @5 esoh., 
no coupons; smaller sizes, 24/4/- each, no coUpONe. 
Knitwear list on request. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteod,—HEBRIDBAN CROFTER WEAVERS, 
Mulr of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides. _ 
INOOKER BALLS in good condition, Ifttle used. 

£12, No i Ts. 110. 





























FRERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, Cherttey, offer 
exoaiiens ORE of Tay pullets.—Call, write or 
‘phone Chertsey 
Great DANES whelped Sopt. 4. Bire 
Champion, Dam G5. & B.B., Ballebridge, 
1946, A few doga from 90 gna., now booking. 
MRS. ANDERSON, Xnockanode, Rathdrum, 
Co, Wicklow. 
too. {1 -OOL. BROGKLEBANK has Thoroughbreds: 
Hunters. Hacka and Children's Ponies for 
tale, Highest quality, reasonable prices, Lange 
choice always on hand, many Irish bred. Seen 
and tried at stables and exchanged if unsuitable. 
Horses and ponies taken for breaking and achool- 
1ng,—LT.-COL, N. 8. BROOKLEBANE, Wynéers 
Stables, Streatley, Berks. Goring Oxon 157. 
‘ARANS, Prolific layers of large dhrk-brown 
ones. 
tioutarly good atrain of thia dual-purpose hreed.— 
BRADSHAW, Turweston Glebe, Brackley, 
Northants. pee 
Gist yas. Gir Jocelyn Lucas attere 
medium end small type pedigree Puppies 
from £12128. Also few very attractive miniatures 
{not freaks), 25, Export, 6tud.—Apply, Manager, 
By-Pass, Watford, Herts. ‘Phone 
‘Tul 




















HORT STORY WHITING. Send 244. for 
‘Stortes that Bell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
prospectus of world-famous course,— 
NNT INSTITUTE, 105A, Palace Gate. W.7. 
RASTHOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMRSTIO 
BOONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Spring term 
commenced January 2, All branches of Domestic 
Solence taught. Day and resident pupils, Cert!- 
floates etanted.—PRINCIPAL: MI88 RANDALL, 
lat Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIO BCIENC®. 
ya TRIANGLE Georetarial College, Bouth 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 
[iaxaine OFA JOURNALISTIO OAREER? 
If 90, get in touch now with the LONDON 
BOHOOL OF JOURNALIBM—the only Schoo) 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
Prietors. Speolaiised and concentrated Journal: 
latic course offered at HALF FEES, Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Pootry and Radio 
PERSONAL 


an 

















Play Writing. COACHING.—Write 
for tree book and advice to: L.8.J., 57, Gorton 
Square, London, W.0.1. Bun, 4574. 





hw Oe UN ne 
TING for Children’s Publications, eto. 


lightfu) postal courses.~Brochure from the 
PRIntatabe 10. Grimadyke Ave., Barnet. Herts. 


“ GOUNTRY Lite” COPIES 
for Sate 
Sr Volumes of “Country Life’ 
OOOLAgCS) ‘What offers. GARNETT, Brocks 
Farm, Tetengrace, Newton Abbot, 


OTEER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTIGING PAGE 912 





} 


Sittings and stock birds from a par-, 
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Vol. CI No. 2610 JANUARY 24, 1947 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By order of the Executors of the late James Vanner Early, Esq. 


“WITNEY. OXFORD 11 MILES 
IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL, SHOP AND OTHER FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 
comprising the 
imposing stone-bullt Residence 
with Vacant Possession 
SPRINGFIELD, 
WOOD GREEN 


containing 3 reception rooms, 

study, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 

nursery, maid's room, complete 
domestic offices. 


ay 













Two atone-bulit cottages. 
Allotment land. 







An Agricultural Holding of 
about 17} ACRES, 

Also yard and garage premises 
and the 
VALUABLE SHOP, CLUB OR 
BUSINESS PREMISES 
known as No, 52, High Street, 
all with Vacant Possession, 

witehon garden and two stone-built houses, 
Allotments and paddock. Nos. 50a and S0b, High Street, 


For SALE by AUCTION in 6 Lots at the Social Centre, Witney, on Thursday, February 6, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors; Messrs, SOANES & WELCH, Church Green, Witney, Oxon, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HABGOOD & MAMMATT, 27, Market Square, Witney, Oxon, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
A XVIIth-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE OF INDEFINABLE CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, ball- 
room or music room, 9 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 
nursery suite, 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, skilfully planned 
domestic offices. Central 
heating. Estate electricity 
and water. Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 20, riding 
school, Garages for 8. 
Squash and hard tennis 
courts. 

TWO GATE HOUSES 
SIX COTTAGES 
HOME FARM 
Suitable for Stud Farm or 
Pedigree Cattle. 
TOTAL AREA 312 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
The early 17th-century oak staircase and richly panelled walls, the remarkably beautiful plaster ceilings and carved chimney-picces 
here combine with the comfortable enjoyment of luxuriously appointed bathrooms and domestic offices to create an ENGLISH COUNTRY HOME 
which does not contain one cheerless room or dark corridor, 

Vacant Possession of the House, 6 Cottages and about 155 ACRES, 

The Residence would be sold with less land by arrangement. 

Agents: Mesara. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BERKSHIRE. LONDON 26 MILES 









All main services. 






Attractive grounds of about 
5 ACRES, with lawns and walled 








































The Residence, which is built 

of red brick with tiled roof, 

@ part dating back to 1709, has 

recently been modernised and 
is now in good order. 


It stands about 250 feet above sea 

level on sand and gravel soil, 

facing south and east, and has 
pleasant views. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, billiards 
room, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


Adjoining a well-known Forest. 





Companies’ electric light, 

power, gas and water. Central 

heating. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. 


Stabling, garage for 3 cars, with 

flat of 3 rooms and bath, and 3 

other cottages, in service occupa- 
tion, 


TRE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
include wide-spreading lawns, 
rockeries, hard tennis court, 
partly walled kitchen garden, 
orchards and paddocks. 


ABOUT 22 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 





Gof, Hunting. Racing. 


Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(16,154) 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. saves ssi 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS. YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY NOW OR FOR AUCTION IN THE EARLY SPRING 


By direction of Major W. Hastings and T. H. Bates, og. 
OPSE, RATH . CO. WICKLOW, EIRE 
About one minute! Pa Coree: ee erga Dublin. One af the LOW, I ias situated amongst | LOWER MOOR, OAKSEY, WILTS. 
the renowned scenery of County Wicklow. In absolutely first-clase condition and beautifully fitted throughout, Oakey Halt t ote, Kembla Japetion 8 ae. Ctrencester 
THE RESIDENCE Smiles, Malmesbury 7 


stands in about WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
@ ACRES FREEHOLD 



















(ecik tanker nde te ma ae neq | & PIRST-CLASS ATTESTED DAIRY AND MIXED 
of well-tdmbered lant has & ge approaches 
by a cguriage ewer. put ip be Tudor: style of architec. FARM OF 125 ACRES 
ure. ‘arquet floors in al loor rooms, Inglenoo! . 

fireplaces, ‘telephone, elects. I t, ete, ‘The’ accommo- Situated in perfoct country and including 
ardor comprises: Entrance hall, $ good-sized reception | GENTLEMAN'S SMALL 17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
rooms, study, 11 bedrooms (some fitted! with washbasins, BAILIFF'S HOUSE MAN’S EOOMS 
h, and c, supplies), 3 bathrooms, 4 w.c,s tiled cloakroom, 

Exceptionally good kitchen offices. Good buildings (ties for 24 cows), 

‘The out-offices consist of stabling, cow houre, hay barn, 
Wrdlauireed walled alt and vestable grdens, EHC | priyaity) on Monday, Pebrunry Bt Wetr, at ¥ puma 
wall-stoc! walled-in fruit and vege le gardens. ET y 
clome to the property. ‘The house wan originally ftted with | at the Counell Chambers, Castle Street, ne Cirencceter” 






central heating and this could be reinstalled at small cost. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle 





‘Held in fee simple free of all rent. Street, Cirencester (Tel. 3394/5). Solicitors: Messrs. 
Further particulars trom the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, 90, College Green, Dublin, Kire | BIRD ‘a mind. Burley House, Pv Theebald's Road 
¢ hone #1601), ray in, W.C.A. 














DORSET COAST 
Overiooking Weat Bay, Weymouth, 





AS A GOING CONCERN ABOUT 150 ACRES 








‘The pertect, modernised, furnished and Rough grazing and woodland. 


equipped fully Licensed Freehold Hotel 



























For sale by Auction (uniese previously sold 

Privately) at the London Auction Mart, 165, 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C4, on Tuseday, 
February 18, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


illustrated particulars (price 2/@) from tha 
Golicitors: Mesers. PENQILLY & RIDGE, 
National Provincial Bank Chambers, Weymouth 


MOONFLEET HOTEL, FLEET, WEYMOUTH 


Occupying » wonderful marine position completely 
inodernixed. Spacious rooms, Accommedation: Hail, 
6 reception rooms, talland Tounge bars, 25 letting 
bedrooms (h. and water), 5 bathrooms, Fino 
modern kitchens, garages, outbulfdings, gardens, 

4 cottages, boathouse, 







Auctioneers’ Offices: JACKEON-STOPS AND 
STAFF, Hendiord, Yeovil (Tel. 1008). London 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION Office: 8, Hanover Street, Maytair, W.1. 








RD I hold. With Vacant Possess 
ina ait case ein eS tte. BLACK AND WHITE HALE TIMBERED COUNTRY NESIDENCE known ae 
BEESTON TOWERS, TAPORLEY, CHESHIRE 
an ATTRACTIVE Clne ovo. BE, PARTLY 300 | 4 mize from Beeston Castle Station, LMS. Occupying a aplendid position in the heart of the delightful surrounding Cheshire 


countryside, On main trunk road. 
Sevan bedrooms (chiefly with basins), bathroom, 2 receptlon t 


roome (one 33 fe. long). ExecHent domestic offices, 
MAIN SERVICES. OUTBUILDINGS AND 2 GARAGES 
Flower and vegetable gardens. 
ABOUT 1}, ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £6,800 
Owner's Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Gastic Street, | Hall, Sreception room, magnificent ballruum, 14 bedrooms. 


Ideal an a Country Club (catering licence available) or would 


divide into two neparate country residences. 
. 





Cirencester (Tel. 334/85), | 2 bathrooms, Main water and electricity, Central heating, 
In very good repair. Garages, stabling, annexe, gardener’ 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS cottage. Gurdens 1 ACRE (-ncre paddock rented). 
Main line station 2 miler. 
SMALL MANOR HOUSE. 300 YEARS OLD Auction (uniees previously sold privately) at the 
6 bedrvoms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Electricity. | Grosvenor Hotel, Chester, on February 6, 1047, at 


Garage, Outbulldings, Cottage, 
11, ACRES FREEHOLD £6,500 


Mesers. FERRIC & CULVERWELL, 
4, Market Place, Devizes ree 37), and Meesra. 
JACKBON-STOPS, Castle » Cirencester (Tel. 


3.30 p.m. 








mons 13, Dale Street, 


iMuetrated rticulars from the Solicitors: Messrs. JOHN A. BEHN, TWYFORD & 
aT ‘Mtrest, Cheater 


Liverpool, 2 (Tel.: Central 0367). Auctionsere: BROWNS OF CHESTER LTD., 20-40, 
(Tal. 9); SAGKSON STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (rel Tass. 














Groevenor 3121 


wine WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


30 MINUTES FROM LONDON 


























by frequent fast trains, Adjoining a golf Coytral heating, main water and olectricity. 


course, Cottage, Garage and flat. 


A QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE, 


Old-world grounda with ancient yews, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all about, 
enlarged and comprising 15 ACRES 
7 best bed., 4 bath, 4 servants’ bed., and 3 
PRICE £15,000 


reception rooms, with hall, 


Owner's Agents: WitkworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Btrest, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


nn gn AT 


SURREY SUSSEX 
Station 2 mile, South aspect, 800 ft. above sea. Sandy soil, On high ground, Good views, London 40 miles. 
& MODEAN ASSIDENCE A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Soven best bed,, 4 bath., staff rooms, 4 reception rooms. Fifteen bedrooms, 4 bathroome, 4 excellent reception roome, 


Central heating, 1 ater and electricity, Two cottages, Centra] heating. Malin electricity and water. Woodland, 
pric WITH 20 ACRES PRICE £15,000, WITH 40 ACRES 
Agents: Wingwi Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents: Winkwortu & Co., 48, Corson Streot, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


1947 








SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


2 miles from station. London 29 miles, Golf courses within easy reach. 
SUITABLE FOR RESIDENTIAL, HOTEL, SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


Pleasing Realdence of red brick with 
tiled roof, in good order throughout. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, biliiards room, 
8 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 8 bath- 
roome, servants’ sitting room. 


Centrat heating. All main services. 
Garage for 4, Outbuildings. 
Heated greenhouses. 


Attractive gardens and grounda 
include bard tennis court, matured lawns, 
rose garden, Illy pond, herbaceous 
borders, well-stocked kitchen garden. 

Orehard. Paddock and woodland, 


Joint Sole Agents; Messrs. CHANCELLOR &#80N8, 25, High Street, Oamberiey, and Mesars. KNIGHT, FRA, 





Two Excellent Cottages 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE 


containing 3 reception rocins, 2 cloak- 
room, 8 bedrooms and bathroom, 
Garage and outbuildings. 


IN ALL ABOUT 9 AORES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with immediate possession of whole, 


The principal residence,with about 


8 [acres, would be sold separately if 
desired, 


: GIRUTLEY. (44,183) 





Between Berkhamsted and Chesham, each with trains to London within 1 hour. 
In completely rural surroundings, 575 feet above sea level. 
A charming half-timbered Period Farmhouse, restored and modernised. 





ABOUT 2 ACRES. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


Axenits: Mesure, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Mayfair 3771 
(10 Hines) 


“4, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, 8.W.I 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Magnificent Position 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 
South aspect with viaws for 30 mites. 

Ball, 3 reception rooms (one 40 ft. x 18 ft. plus bays., 61 roe 
3 bathrooms, Aga conker, central iu 
lectric Nahe. tabli axes tient 








= 
23 





Garages, sta! 





fags. Warmery, Lovely gat 
A 113 ACRES Fs ase, 7 erable, and 
68 woodland). VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's I’. ce, 
London, §.W.1. Begent: 0911 
SURREY--WALTON HEATH 
Practically adjoining the famous golf course and only 20 milex 
Srom London. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN ASGIDENCE 


On two floors, and contalning 4 sitting rooms, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms (10 basins), 4 bathrooms, al] malin servicer, 
central Lpeating: Touble'garage, Attractive ardons of 

3%, ACRES FREEHOLD E46,000 


Agents: Jamas Saving & frarioce, 44, St. Fames’s Place, 
lon, 


WILTSHIRE 


Betwsen Shaftesbury oral Salisbury. 
oe * Tae 4 


A PERFECT Quaan rae MANOR HOUSE 
modernized with care, Hall, 8 reception (2 panelled) 
wate mal telecine. Love iy old -teanionea yee a 

Matis. Cottage. ‘CREB. 


Son shia Fre, 


Lorts e Wanmen, 
a, Herkeley Square, W.l. 


(Gro. 


staff suite of sitting rons, 
2 bedrooms and bathroom, 


Old-world gardens with lawns, rose pergola, orchard, kitehen garden. 











| scoptte StoneandbrickResidence 
Four reception roams, paneer ees td 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 3 completely =m 

hathsooms, Annexe with in excellent repair, and 


standing in picture: 


views. 


Hall, clomlerovons, 8 recep: 
Main electrle light aml tion, prlaetpil aml "5 
water, Radiators, Moder erent’ pedrooms, 2 bath- 
Toomer, servants’ | sitting 

drainage. Telephone. room, 
Central heating, electric 
Two garages, stabling. light, odera draiaa e. 









Man's roome, 
ABOUT If ACRES. 


(34,098) 


QUEEN ANNE (RED BRICK) COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE IN HANTS 
One and a half miles market town, close village 40 A 
southern azpert, lovely surroundings, good sporting district: 
Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main elec- 
tricity, central heating. Large garage. Well timbered 
wardens and 2 meadows, 

4 ACRES IN ALL. PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD. 
COTTAGE IF REQUIRED, 

Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 's Place, 








Tomlon, 8.W.L (LAR. 31,497 
SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 
Noar sea, 


N A FIN® HEALTHY POSITION facing south, with 

lovely views and 10 milea from « main ine junction. 
Delightful Queen Anne House. Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 4 reception rooms, electric Ugbt, ample water. 
Flat. cottage, stabling, garage. Attractive gardena, with 
orchard and farmlands, In al) about 30 ACRES. FRER- 
HOLD, £10,000.—Agonts: Jauns Styine & Wuirtovk, 
44, St. James’s Place, 3.W.1.  (L.R. 21.027), 





LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ.. LONDON, W.1. 


Gre. 

NORFOLK NEAR NORWICH 
Tn @ village close ta main road and ‘bua service, 
Two reception, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
GARAGE. BTABLING, 








Suit fruit growing. Bulldings sultable for poultry. 
ideal for waterfowl. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD 
£3,750 for House and Garden only 
UP TO 6% ACRES AVAILABLE. 


Lovms & WaRnmr, 41, Borkeley Square, W.1. 
(Gro, 3088). 





country with extensive 





By direction of Lieutenant-Colonel P. K. Campbell. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


On the foothills of the Cotswolds ov: 
2 miles Berkeley Road Station, 12 mite 


“ MEADOWLANDS,”’ DURSLEY 


looking the Severn Valley. 
Stroud, 15 miles Gloucester. 






















“maintained gardens, lawn, walled kitchen garden, paddocks, orchard, 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE. 






For SALE by AUCTION on February 22, 1947 (unless previously sold), 


Anetioneers; Mesara, BRUTON KNOWLES & © 
and Mosark. K> 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 






» Gloucester, 


IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 3/-). 





Tele; 1 
‘Galleries, Weedo, London."’ 






Regent 0814 
(a lines) 


BERKSHIRE 
Near Newbury. 400 feet above sea level, with nice views, 
Recently renovated, and approached by two drives. 
A MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Seven best bedrooms, nurseries, & bathrooms, staff rooms, 
4 reception rooms, majn nlectriclty, central heating. 
Stabling, garago and flat. Threo cottages. Well-timborod 
grounds with trout fishing. 
PRICK 617,500 WITH NEARLY 50 ACRES 


Agenta: James ATYLES & Warr, ¢ 44, St. Jame 
London, 8.W.1 LR. 18,969) 


SOMERSET 
Near Taunton, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
In splendid order. Convenient for G.W.R. fasttrains to London, 
Hall and 8 sltting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bnthrooms, main 
electricity, stabling, warage and large tithe barn. Two 
tages. Kounomical ground, 

TOTAL Ane ABOUT 40 ACREG (32 grace). 
ln exeellent order. VACANT POSBESSION. 
PRICK FREEHOLD £11,000, OR WILL BE SOLD 
WITHOUT THE LAND AND/OR COTTAGES. 
Agents; James STYLES & WAITLOCK, ft 8t. James's Plece, 
London, 8.W.1. (L.B. 20,879) 















HERTFORDSHIRE 


Siz miles from matiet town, 40 miles fram London 



















« VE QUEEN ANNE balineltpd? 
Three reception ‘tooms, bathroom, Main 
services, Fine old tithe barn 


“Garden extending to about 1% a 
PRERHOLD. 4,200, Lortg & WARNER, 
a, Berkeley Square, W.1. (G9; 9056), 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


1947 


Mogent BBRZ (15 tines 


Telegrame: ‘Selantet, Plocy, London" 





MIDST PICTURESQUE DORSET DOWNLAND 


7 miles Blandford and easy reach of Bournemouth and Dorchester. 





BARLY ISTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
facing south, Gravel aotl. 


Entrance hall, 8 reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (5 with basing, h, and 0.) 
4 bethrooms, swimming bath ur plunge. 


Main electricity. Own tater, Central heating. Well appointed throughout. Garages, 
Stabling. Squash court, Two cottages. 


The gardens are a special feature with walled garden and excellent pasture land 
(14 acres) in ali 18 ACRES 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Pult particulars: HAMPTON & SONS, 8, Arlington Street, St. veneer a. Ke 





ST. GEORGE'S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
High and healthy position, wonderful views, 40 minutes from Town. 
“THE BROWN HOUSE” 


A comfortable Freehold 
Faully Residence, Three 
reception, 9 bed and a 
dressing, 3 baths, offices. 
Garages for 4. Cottage. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 
Charming terraced gardens, 
abuut 2$ acres. 

Also the modern 
Leaschold Bungalow 
“WEMSLEY 
COTTAGE” 
Garden. Main services, 
Vacant Possession. 


For Gale by Auction In two Lote, February 5, 1047 (uniese sold privately). 


Solivitora: Messrs, HOODLE HATFIRLD & CO., 53, Davies Street, Wt 
HAMPTOME SONS, 0, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW, 





Auctioneers: 









BETWEEN BANBURY AND WARWICK 


In the Warwickshire Hunt. 
FOR BALE FREEHOLD, CHARMING bat iecrsigiaed ‘TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Tn excellent. order and titted 
with every modern con: 
venience and labour-saving 





device. Lounge hall, fine 
drawing-room sbout 35 ft. 
by 18 f.,  dining-room, 
18 ft. by 34 ft., study, 
7 bed and dressing-rooms, 
4 bathrooma and 3 statt 
rooms. 
Central heating. 


Main electricity, 
Gardenct’s cottage. Garage 
for 3. Fine range of loose 

boxes and men's roons. 





ABOUT 14 ACRE! 
Full detail from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. semen s § SW. 


aN ALL 





WENTWORTH, SURREY 
21 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 

ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
high up on this famous golf ; : 
course, 

Double drawing room with 
gun ongia, dfs Too, 


study, 7 bedroomx with 
busing, 3 bathrooms, ete. 


Main services, 


Central heating, 


Chauffeur's flat, 2 garages, 





2 ACRE®. FREEHOLD £12,000 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 8,W.1. 


(3.31,2598 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


On a well-known private estate, clore to the sea and golf. 1 mile of station. 


Delightful Modern Keai- 
dence of pleasing design 
with every poastble comfurt. 
Apacious hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms (al! with 
wash basins), 2 half-tiled 


bathrooms, staff sitting 
rooms, 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 


All main services. 
Well laki-cut gardens of 
just. over 1 acre, 
FREEHOLD £8,500. VACANT PO@SESSION 
A detightful seaside home. 

















50,905) Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.53,099) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 19 (Tel.: WIM. HO! ORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
104, BROMPTON ROAD. Kons! 
LONDON, 8.03 BENTALL, HORSLEY & & BALDRY a 
igs WEST SUSSEX, NEAR PETWORTH DORSET BORDERS NEAR YEOVIL 
GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL FABM GENTLEMAN‘ oe BEAUTIFUL LITTLE FARM, Contre of Oallistock Hunt. 
LOVELY GENUINE QUEEN’ ANNE 30 ACRES (grazing over further 40) GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL 
to perfoct, order tnd gomplstaly paodern- PICTURESQUE aanuine 7h CENTURY PARMMOUSE FULL OF OAK DAIRY FARM 
it loors re features. 
Delignetl’ postion acing’ youth, Thzee 2 irae egonpuon, 8 ed bedroamas, bath, Bultable for an attested herd. 
Seotrie ig okt antic tank" draingee’ Hxoellent Farmbulldings. 85 ACRES mostly pesture, 
aitod gardens FREEHOLD.AS GOING CONCERN Moderuised Residence, 2 reseption, § bed 
83 ACRE! Fully equipped and stocked. bath, Excellent offices, Main electric and 
Bounded by river, site ‘stocked trout Pedigree bull, 16 cows (Ayrshire and water, Splendid farm bullding. 





‘trea, 
Splendid bullding suitable T.T., 20 loose 
ec Britk eS Wsusbion. 


In a rural setting on high 
ground, 
Seven bed and dressing 


Garage. Central heating. 
About 1 ACRE 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 





complete implements, et 


IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED 
BUNTALL, Howslry & BaLpery, 184, Brompton Roal, §.W.3, 


Full particulars from Owner's Agent: Cyax Jone, ?. 


nernsey), 3 heifers, pigs and poultry, and 
. Over £2,000 apent on improvementa. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


(Ken. 0152-3), FREEHOLD ONLY &6,500 


MAIDENHEAD CYRIL JONES, ra. rv. “mun 


In a perfectly secluded 


Garage for 3. Modern 
cottage. Central heating. 
4 AGRES 


House of Distinction 
Part Queen Anne 


RECOMMENDED AT 
€12,500 FRERHOLD 


F.V.4., a8 BOVE. 








‘acs 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
Ocousying an excellent position within convenient reach of 
shops, churches, schools and station, 


THE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
known as 
NORTON LEES 
OATHALL ROAD 
Containing hall, 8 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 
Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, fruit treve, ete., 
in all 


ABOUT I ACRE 


To be sold by Public Auction at @ later date (unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty), 


Solicitors; Mesars. Snaconns, CHURCH RackRaM & Co., 
4, 5 and 6, Staple Inn, W.U.1. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 28b, 

Albemarle Street. Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 4304), and 

Messrs, BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Commercial House, 
Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, (T.N.91) 


Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 


Fresh in the Market, 


HERTS (FACING A COMMON) 


Splendidiy hirjy meth with open aspects over agricultural and 
ether protected 


and, within easy reach af station and Green 
Line bus services. 


A Lovely Elizabethan House 


Containing a wealth of old-world features yet 
up-to-date with every modern requirement and 
in excellent order. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms (most 
with fitted basins, h. and c.), bathroom, maid's sitting room. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 

Well laid out garden with flower beds and borders, tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., inallabout %; ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (17,800) 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


EAST BERKSHIRE 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 


Preliminary Announcement. 
IN THE HEART OF EXMOOR 
The exceptionally ett attractive, commodioue Freehold 
idence known ae 
WINSFORD GLEBE, WINSFORD 


Occupying a unique rituution, facing south and commanding 
extensive views, 
Excellent stabling, garages, Cottage, 
Attractive gardens and | -eorne 0 ACHES of pasture 
ie. 
To be Bold by Public Auction at an early date (unless 
oreviousty diepoesd of by private treaty). 


Joint Auctioneers: Mosars. OSBORN & MENCED, By 
Albemarle Street, Plecadilly, W.1, and Measra, CH. 
AND THOMAS, 1, Baucks Strect, Minehead, Somerset 


ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
Occupying an exceptionally fine position on high ground and 
commanding glorious over wn country. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
8 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 


ne. 
Companies’ water, electric ight. 
Superior Entrance Lodge 
Delightful gardens, inexpensive to maintain, and very wall 
timbered. Hard and grasw tenis courta, Kitehen girden, 
orchard, paddock, otc,, in all ABOUT 6 AGRI 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION SPRING 1947 
More land may possibly be obtained if required 
Bole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (12,502) 


Hall, 
Garage. 


‘Telegrame: 
“Nioholae, Meading.'” 
“'Nichenyer, Plooy, Landon.’* 


PICCADILLY, W.1 


Within easy daily reach of London 


dn a sunny position on the outakirta of an tnepoilt little village well placed for hunting with the Garth and within eaxy motoritiy distance of several first-class golf courses, 


Tenfard & miter. 


Wokinghan: 4 miles. 


Maidenhead ( miles. Reading 11 miles. 


A CHARMING OLD-WORLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
(Approached by a drive and fia park-like acting.) 


London 27 miles. 


Lounge hall, 21 ft, by 211. 3 reception rooms, goo domestic offices with staff sitting room, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


EXCELLENT STABLING, GARAGE, 


A MAN’S ROOM. MAIN 


WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE 


Lovely garden with hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden, orchard nid large paddock, 


RECOMMENDED BY ME} 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


FAR ABOVE THE ORDINARY. 

OFFERED AT ABOUT 650 PER CENT. ABovEe 

PRE-WAR COST. A most appraling HOUSE at 
Cheam, Surrey, With own gateway to Cuddington Golf 
Course. 14 miles London, Representing the finest in 
construction win oqulpmnnt. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
6 bed. (basins), 2 batha., dreasing room, Oak panelling, 
floors and doors, Kadlators. All mains. oe Hard 
tennla court, ENCHANTING GARDEN NEARLY 
AN ACR 10,000 GQUINEAS.—Sole Agents: F. 1. 
MERCER & Co., a8 above, 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. DAILY REACH. 
{’ SECLUDED POSITION away from nol and 
traffic, pre-war construction. Pleasant. views across 
Serlculture land. Two floors: 8 bed., 3 reception rooney, 
u bathe. in tla Part central heating. Garage 3 
ng, 8 rooms over. Deli etl ul grounds, pad- 
dock, ? Ace 8. FREEHOLD a, L, Maacrs, 
anv Co., as above. 


MAIDENHEAD. HALF-MILE STATION. 
AfcniTEcT- '-DESIGNED HOUSE. Your bed, tied 
bath., 2 reception rooms, All services, Garage. 
Attractive garden, €4,080, including fixtures, eto.— 
1, MERCER & CoO., a6 al 5 


LOVELY POSITION, 6 MILES BASINGSTOKE. 
ATERLOO 8 et 1S. Modern HOUSE of character 
converted Db: own arohitect from an older 
Seven an ‘and dressing, B bath., 4 reosption, 
e for 8, Gardener's shonin “a Garden, 
orchards, idocka. 10 ACRES. 
Mancan_& Co., as above, 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 
Very FINE REGENCY HOUSE, in, perfect, ord 
Becluded yet accenalble Prgition, Sale with 
sttractive grounds and dock 4 sores. Three reception, 
7 bed. (basine), 2 bai Main services. Garage and 
stable. » An exceptional opportunity. —-F, 1. 
Mugcur & O0., as above. 


GRASBE FARM ON DORSET-SOMERSET BORDERS 








IN ALL 6 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.] 


PERIOD HOUSE AT WINDSOR. 
OVERLOOKING LONG WALK. RESIDENCE in 
perfect condition. Five bed., 4 reception rooms f ar 


gut floor), 2 baths, Main sctvices. Walled lon. 
REEHOLD, £7,000.—F’. 1.. Mencen & Co., aa al a 


£3,950. LEWES 4 MILES. 
COTTAGE-STYLE REGIDENCE with 
, 4 bed., bath. mains. Garage for 2. 

Attached and Included are four Tudor 

2), ACRES.—F. L. Mzncrr & Co., 





USsE: 

2 recey 
Attractive len. 
cottages let at £60 p.a. 
ax ubove, 


BETWEEN ASCOT AND READING. 
UIET POSITION but not Isolated. A comfortable 
red brick MOUSE on two floors, modernised and 
adapted | to present-day needs, Hall, cloaks, 2 reception, 
$ bed, bath, All: maine, Garage. Well stocked garden; 
orchard ; nis, £4,960.—F. L, Muxcur & Cu,, as above. 
HAMPSHIRE. 


NEAR HAMBLE RIVER. 
Closer TO STATION and bus services. A well-built 

HOUSE sect In an attractive garden; 3-4 reception, 
6 bed., bath. Maine, Gamer Bnet i t fA, 750 with 
further land.—F. 1, Mercer & Co,, as 


TENTERDEN, KENT. £5,250. 
Hen QROUND OVERLOOKING THE WEALD. 
8.W. aspect. Fine views, QENTLEMAN'S REGI- 
DENCE in 1 ACRE matured grounds. Hall, cloaks, 2 
reception, 6 bed., bath.; mains. Garago—F. L. Mercer 


oy a above. 


SURREY. LEATHERHEAD AND GUILDFORD. 
ORCHARD herr pr Adjoining open country with 
excellent ridt facilities. Three reception, 7 pede 

bathroom, Centra’ at fs heating, main services, Stabili 
Ga . Inexpensive jons and paddocks, 10 ACRES. 5 
. Open to London, 45 minutes.—F. L, 
Mercer & Co., 


CORNISH COAST, NEAR THE LIZARD. 


ON CLIFF EDGE, facing south, MODERN REBI- 
ONCE In perfect order; 4 bed., hath, 3 bt ocertion, 
Productive garden 1 


A maln services, 
“Pit Mancen & 00., 68 above. 





anabove.. 








3. NICHOLAS, READING AND LONDON, 


Mogent 2461 


NORTH HANTS. FIRST RATE ORDER. 
D LIGHTFUL POSITION CLOBE TO GOLF 
COURSE and within one hour of Waterloo by electric 
service. Compact and well-planned MOUSE with central 
heating, wash baelna In bedrooms, ample titted cupboards 

and modern conveniences, 3-4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
at ma, Garage for 3. Main series. Deaigntfut 
ardens. Sand and grave] roll. &10,000 (open to offer) 
ITH 3 ACRES.—Jojnt Bole Agonts; Mosars. H. J, 
PouLter & Son, 155, Fleet. Road, Miest, Hants (Tel.: 

Flect 8é), and F, L. MERCER & Co., aa above. 


ESSEX-HERTS BORDERS. LONDON 43 MILES. 
RuraA COUNTRY Wi MARKET TOWN, 
Modern Jabour-saving REGIDENCE 400 ft. up; south 
axpect. bath., 2 rove] neton (oak floorn); main 
services, ce ree liarage. Ver vey pretty gardens and 
graasiand, 2 AGR 25,800, Bole Agente, F’. L. MERCER 
AND Co,, aw roove 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 34 MILES LONDON. 
ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE. Oak panciled 
falleried lounge hali, 2 other reception rooma, 7 bed. 
(fitted basins), 3 bath.’ Central heating slectrla ‘i ht, 
Uarage, cottage. Gardens, paddocks, #1 ACRES. 
HOLD. —F, L. MRROKK & CO., as atoven 


WEST SUSSEX. IDEAL FOR COUNTRY CLUB. 
MAGNIFICENT ViEws over Valley, to, Downs. 
Modern well-fitted AESIDENCE. Twelve bed. 
(basins), 3 baths., 4 reception rooms (om floors), ey were 
vices, central heating, lidings, 3 cottages. ring 
ne with etraam, paddocks, otc. 98 ACRES, Go 
6,000.——F. L, MERCER & Co.. as above, 


TUDOR PERIOD HOUSE and 60 ACRES. 
SUFFOLK, near Halesworth. A 18th-CENTUAY 
HOUGE modernised. Lounge b pall, ts reception, “ bed ts 
bath. Pasture and arable. €4,008.—| 
MEROER & Co., as above, 


SOUTH DEVON. VIEWS OVER TAMAR VALLEY. 
Resipence IN GOOD DECORATIVE REPAIR. 
Seven bed., 2 maids’ bed,, 3 reception, 2 bath,. Main 
services, Central heating. “Gurage, 4 cars (fiat over). 
and croquet lawns, Three 
summer-houscs, Mg PREEHOLD. £9,000. 
Sultable for private or Inetitutional purposes.—F. L. 
Muncen & Co., as above. 
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GEORGE TRQLLOPE & SONS = “HEE 






vi ‘a., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.) Weatmineter, 6.WA 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Finest hunting district, Centre of the Quorn. 
MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTUERAL PROPERTY 
High position with extensive views. x 
BEAUTIFUL XVth-CENTURY STONE-BUILT 
MANOR HOUSE 


lavishly modernised and in perfect order. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrvonw (including 












two delightful suites), 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
EXCELLENT STABLING. THEEK COTTAGES. 






GARAGES, FARMERY. 

Picturesque walled garden. Hich pasture and arable land. 
ABOUT 400 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
MOSTLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner's Agents; 


Georuk TROLLorg « SoNK, 25, Maunt Street, London, W.1, 
(C8853) 



































es 3 per line. (Min. 9 Hnee,) Ror fee 1/8. Sees Ee 
AUCTIONS TO LET FOR SALE __ FOR SALE 

NEW FOREST VON. Fishing 1) millon on the Torridge CCOLCHSSTER. Genuine XVith-century EW FOREST, To be Sold with Posses- 
Qn the main road from Landon to the Wet D eainGi bed id ee Tarai Henidenoe in charming setting yet under NEW FORMBY: To teldense “ate uric, 
Country, Ringwood and Hrockenhurat & miles, Well-furnished Bungalow Residence to let for 2 miles from the centre of the town, with — § bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Southampton 10, London 80, On high grow four months from February 1. ‘Three recep- _ Cerporation bus service pusali property. Garage. Stabling. 3 acres. in electric 
with wonderful views. ton rooms, 6 bedrooms, B bathrooms, main [We milles From Colchester main line statton light, gas and water, Cent heating.— 

RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT tlectricity ; grounds 14 ‘acres: 3 fishing huts: (London 70 minutes). Tho residence hax been = RawLENCE & SQuaREyY, Salisbury. 
are Inatructod by the owner (who is eotiring 350 acres’ rough shooting available. Rent Completely modernised yot still retains its FOLK COAST AND M@AROADS. 
from business) to Sell by Auctlon (unless 29 guinuas por week in advance-—Managing Petiod features. Accommodation provides Attractive Freehold Houses, vacant, 
previously disposed of) at THE ROYAL = Agente: Wooncocks, 30 Bt. George Street, 3 reception Toums, kitchen, 4 principal hed- possesaion, in good repair. Mortgages can be 
OTEL, SOUTHAMPTON, on Wednesday, London, W.1. : rooms, 2 gecoudiry bedrooms, bathroom.  drranged for substantial amounts If desired, 
February a 1947) at 3 oy the free ont (Los. to Let Purnlaned. Modernived Large and well-stocked garden with dowble small Norfolk coastal resort; largo brick 
vr fully Uoensed Freahol raperty Cotawald Cottage on lovely village green; SaT8e°. and greenhouse, In all about 1 aore®. — hullt house, ideal for guest house, Containing 
‘ME COMPTON ARMS HO’ birt $ bod, 2 recop.— Am TRWIS, Hilary Cote Vacant sealon, Price freehold £4,260.— twetve raums, Main water, electrleity and. 
STONEY CROSS, NR. LYNDHURST Ole thingie dion Write, phous vr call, C. M, Sranrurp & 808, gay orice, including complete ro-decoration: 
(A.A, (3-Star) appointed and RAC.) occu. SKE, Seyck Et son, D 23, High Street, Colchester (Tel. 3165), _ £2,500. Kesex-Suffolk borders; three old- 





ying & Unlque position, in excellent con- UFFOLK. Of ‘interest’ to yachtame: 
ri 





. ‘, ‘OUNTY TYRONE, NORTHERN ifk~ . t 

thon, “tunrosteleted anil’ offered with ‘the Frontage to the River Orwell, “Kusy reac LAND, Gentionaraveciiuitt Reaidonce — jctid,,tamtehed sottages. Water connented, 
bonefit of the valuable goodwill as a going of Ipswich. Histortenl téth-century Koxidence and 3 acres, freehold, on main road, within gdaptation into one house. Pries £1,250.— 
concern. Hail, 2 dining rooms, 2 lounges, i lovely park. Hall, ¢ reception rooms, @ one inile of market. town, Southern’ aspect,  p, McMaster & Co., 2éd, Mount Kures Hall 
extensive offices, smoking room, 3° private: — principal and § secondary bedrooms, wervante’ gravel soil; 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (one with — Bures, near Colchester, Bawex. [ures $61/2. 
sitting rooms, 26 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, accommodation, 7 bathrooms; main lec- fixed basin), bathroom, ete., central heating, Bich bleh Lan AS LE 
statf quarters. Guragos for 28, Stabling for 20, tricity, central heating: gardener'é and 2 other — Company's electricity and water; brick-bullt NeRTH WALES. Sinall Hiizabethan 
Attractive gurdens and grounde with paddocks — cottages; marae, tabling; rquash court; stabling and aut-nffices. Good Country Mansion overlooking sea, 600 ft. 





















garages, 
in ali about. i4 actes. Own water supply. beautiful grounds with walled vegetable S3onting ct Pomaeanter x on, Above wea leve, Finw off gatehouse by Inigo 
Main cloctricity, Modern drainage. Furniaic garden, About 18) were (more land avaliable 34°F use Gistriet. | Pomsceriin on complete  Jonex and two cottages, (ood water aupyly 
Ings and equipment at fixed valuation, if desired), Shooting ovor about 200 acres. 108. i from own water works and ample electricity 
Vacant powseusion on completion of purchase, ‘To be let unfurnished. If not desired a8 8 aa A MORGAI {E——Charining Free. {TM own turbine plant, Approx. 90 actos of 
i AT ouidene Zharining free: garden, woods and paddock. Fintranece hall, 


<-IMustrated purticnlars snd conditions of private residences would be suitable | for loetl thitnathont 
aie In due cours of the Solleltar: Mr. J.B. (¢, — Sohool, Country Hotel, or similar Institution. Mette creeith a riliee flee Cea 28 ft. x 21 A; inner hull, 28 Ft. x 10 f., unk 
MILLER, Purtiand Place, Grove Road, Portes 9 --LoFTR WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, re nul Bleval 30 posit me i 4 ron Cal panelled, massive old oak beams; oak dining 
mouth,’ and 43, Gower Street, — bedford stunding in $0 acres of land. Large entrance — room, 26 ft. x 18 ft, Adam ceiling; library, 





bane r Mereok,; | Hie pe tall, 3 reception rooms, 10 hedroomy, 2 bath: ‘ ated 
Rieti ae Ween fe The Avram, Sontlonmue WANTED root, oe and waft rou todge and oot. Sift, =2) ft panelled ith eae calling: 
ton (Tel, 75274), and at Bishops Waltham vee boas ceca oce | SANS SATO sub stabling.. Pre perty come place “and uven Elizabeth's coat’ of arms; 
Ho or W. Smait Frechoid — Mande extensive views acroma Bris) an lounge, 20 ft. x 18 ft. very fine fireplace; 





and Farah 
armen tam and surrounding ‘countryside. Part of the | ‘oom, 50 ft. x 16 ft.; kitol Her: 
; lund suitable for future development without shir tay oil A on, mou ery: 
n, unspollt poxition near sea; up to 4 : ¢te.; 16 bedroom, 3 bathroome and Stal 

Nox Ub. " affecting estate. Price £10,000-—C.H. Suite eowateting Of very large Dodroom. with 





‘OXFORDSHIRE ~~ Property, Cottage, Studio or similar, with 
AYRES CRRA Sal 
vr. Res 1 eM), ats ad Bia = siemens in 3 7 o oe 2 “e, 
‘Trustoos Sale of biportant Freehold local GX FORD, within 20 miles, proterably not aan ci al 20, Dumfries Place, old oak panelling, drawing room and bath- 
Proportins, namely: Central Shop Premises, east, near Vlage, Wanted, old character AST. Georghan Country Howe ieee” Avbal gardens have a fine ornamental 
ACMCA, Hullding, 82, High Mtreet (poaiey- Country House: 4-7 bed.. and a few neren K cag ry lake. | Excellent sandy bathing beach. | The 
jon), ‘Two Dwelling Hounes, Nos. 600 and 50b, ould” consider farni goad house,— Sat 7 
Huh strvet; Garugy Tidings and, Yard wi Femsapomn a Co, 77, South Audley Street, [4S Sreeeroperte IMIR Rtn toed 
Tear (josnession), poring — stonr-bulit, ede weeeo? ee a Th tage. ne £4,500. 
Detached” evidence,“ springtleld,” “Wool GOUTHERN COUNTIES. A Company pra elas et aeee Roane a peer 
dy own plewsuut grounds on outskirts Director, who {# shortly retiring, seeks u xo Muroid Head, May tis . Ful 
1 Guawesaton), muitable Kentleman’s Country Kesidener, The house must, have ant NEAR SEVENOAKS. X Oxtoed.;, Lovely old 16th century: Hause 
ov, we for Institutional or educational strong character, but a period property fs not K' pil ia read ret bahasdal twat in an attract Ne setting. a with genuine 
yuross, Two Cottages, Now, 85 and 87,  omential. Tho ‘labour situation renders an gig, Gite Goptane Wan bens canfully routrred, panelling. | Musle ryonts 2 other reception, 
vod “Green, | Allutment| ground, | About — eaxlty run house neceaaary, but 5-6 bedrooms lds, the cottage has been carufully restored, compact, offlers, 4 hed and dressing room, 
18 acres park-like land adjoining “Spring- and 3-4 receptlon rooms are needed. Land f 1s uit adundance of old oak and interest- bathroom. main services, Garage. 
field” with farm buildings in“ Faleon Yard, required Ix about (0 acres. but If surroundings /"& features nud is in excelient condition Stabling, Cottage. Well-timbered grounds. 














ENT 5 

within 24 miles of the wea. Ten bed. 3 clinu ia tald. Price £12,500 freehold.— 
HUGH Dane & CO, 28, Station 
bo pudbury, Wembley, Middlesex. 
130, 


. Delightfut wituation & miles from 













































West. End, Witney. f throughout, 3/4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, Paddock between 4 and 5 acres, Freehold 
He Partin from Auctioneers: ane Quen: than. smaller arse. rout. be, con: Sinhngraom, minder Kitchen. Matured garden: £10,000, Vacwnt powsesslon — ADpIy HAMPTON 
jeeers. HABQOOD & MAMMATT , y - ‘eons. main services. Vacant possession. Price AND SONS, LTD., ington Btreet, St, 
Chartered Snrvevors, or Solleltars: “Momrs, Ar eyo OR Teo £5,600 freehold. “SwmrronD, SEDGWICK 4xD — Jamey's, ¥.W.1. (B.4b317.) iy 
SoaNks & Wack, both Witney. Oxon, GUSCEX. “Wanted now, for three year, Ta oes" Linh Btation Approsen, Pevenpal®, L elinrtalrtetag nan Fite 





WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK furnlahed modern Country House, aparsely ‘eax (BEGT PART) 
Charla amet Elzabetian tesidence with furnisheds a pate os ten: ementiah Stet MAVEWECD, SUSSEX (EBT PART. and ‘extromelt poplar Private, Hotel and 
stroealicy HavTie’ © Maltin ded ace (basing) 2:3 bath. 3 fecep.; some armind. — pusinoss, Beautiful up-to-date Houso, 6 beds., Of about £38,000" Tally furniehed, Sa" bede 
eed ‘WO acres land, farm bulidings. Land can be rooms, restaurant throughout the year, 














































offices and servants’ quarters, Garage and a 
anuall matured garden. Main’ electric: Ik hit, S43 ee Reeceal Tome, bere readily Jot. £14,000 or near offvr.-~Box 04. situated In an unrivailed position on the 
water and drainage. With vacant. posession. Fees country: House of charectses WAR CHECTENHAM. ‘Small Country South Cilff, For price and further particulars 
TO KE SOLD BY AUCTION on February 12, $oPlicant, old Country House of character; House in high wheltered position with apply to the Sole Agents, LAWsoN, MANKILL 
1847 by tive ae, ie hie id unt "oP oO ell torious views. Three reception, 4 bedrooms, AID GIDDINGE, F.A.L, 24, Blake Street, 
GARROD, TURNER & BON etiont gt COnRY 'e Goney 20, ‘ve at Eathroons, ute. Company's electric iight. York. 53. at 
1,_Old_ Butter Market, Ipawich, ‘Tel. $127, BARU ed ebady 8. NO" Centralheating. Good gardens and 15 acres of ST. Gonads HILL, WiVeRIDGE- 
Hy order Claude Jacobs, Faq. a a pasture. Garage and stabling.—Prico and SURREY. A well-built House in excel, 
|, AVENUE ROAD, JOHNS woop, FOR SALE ‘ull details from CavexbisH Hovsk EsTaTE lent condition, standing in beautiful grounds 
i if A 8 od ; AagENcy, Chelteuham. Me oe Ewe eh a 1¢ secon. Ascommintation | comprises 
A magnificent well-appotnted rreehotd Resl- SEA a ached Geor EW POREST. Unique ( Mansion lounge, morning room, patel ining room, 
donce within a few minutes of Regent's Park, BEAUFORT Did Ry proce ag or With about 60 acres. Ideal position on tasids’ sitting room, kitehen pantry, and large 
with beautifully proportioned and well- rooms, bathroom (h. and e.). 8 jon, borders of New Forest ahont 3 miles Brocken- double garage. Five principal bedrooms, 2 


ligbted rooms. “Nine bedrooms, 3 reception ; " . ‘ cept hurst. 18 bedrooms, 4 reception. Excellent staff bedrooms, and 3 bathrooms, View by 
yooins, 3 bathrooms, — Contral heating. garage, stapling I ee ke, domestic offices, 4 cottages and farm about appointment, only on Sundays.—Apply Box 














Luxuriously appointed bathrooms, Large L, Lat ante and 46 acres let at £142 p.a.— Inspected and . 700, U.K. ADVERTISING, 25, 8) bury 
double garagy. Well taccout gardens. “fn Gontme, be, MMttwin Atrece Belevol’ ‘et; recommended ‘by the Owner's Solo Agents, Avenue) W.1. 2 

Ohend “for SALE BY AUCTION on 20588: = Moras 2 co serverey Carakon. “Tol? GUANRE, DA ees Ane Vilige Hest 

, MARC ASTOR, NORTHANTS (within 4 miles eee = — 5 

Mirslanlye tales areviaaaly: ainoes ab Te ‘of the City of Peterborough). For aale by Newsunv ANS —HUNGERFORD dence, uly, modernised, cxoplient repalr, 3 

rivate treaty by the Auctioneers: private troaty, The attractive and superbly (between). Choloe small Hatate of about — Tec., good "een ‘he ay i 

w at Fe nes equipped modern freehold Residential Pro- 260 acres with gentleman's realdence (8 bed., main services, central hosting. Garages, 

at thelr Ketale Hall 69" Growvenor Street, erty known ef "entmere jlowse,y together 9 bath.» $ reception). Farmery: Five small . stables, garden, with tennis court. About, & 

palate, Hall, Oe, Growenor Street, Sith excollent cottage, guTage and srounds, anid picturesque sasall village cou, eal fon, £7,500.— Apply Bole 

3 A the whole extending to ao area of & acres. rising post office and 14 cottages, Vacant Agents: Messrs, RACKHAM & SmirH, 31, 

TO LET Facing south with delightful ‘views over the  Possewslon of main residence. Rematnder let. Carfax, Horsham. Tei, 311 and 312. 

ti, Nene Valley, Accommodation: 1 8 TA. W. Neate & Sons, Estate Agente, GUSREX, HORSHAM 4 MILES. Xmi- 

FIOME COUNTY. To ict from March, reception, Dillards room, @ bedrooms, 3 bath- ee row, Eee —Whh wees wbUry. S nently gulted aa Country Club, Tnatitution; 

1947, or bty earlier, Country rooms, maids’ sitting room, splendid domestic Ww 2, - With vacant or for acholastic purposes, Fifteen bedrooms, 

Mansion In rural st a oat 3, bartly fur- Offices; sold oak. ilrones: Gries beating, sek possession, modern Ronen residence, 2 bathrooms, Jounge hall, 3 reoe fon rooms, 

nial |, Containing about ms, etc, main water, electrici er points. bedrooms, receptic , kitchen, Mey liliards im wal electricity, 

Very suitabie fur a Nursing or Convalescent = really charming . Veoant possession central } Clectric, gas, main drainage, central henting; entrance 


tennis court, ye 
nlable references 18 of the house and = cation Artur E. Craig & Co. e minutes station. Butea le private residence, . Vaoant posseaaion,— 
undone would be ot Taore Importance than Auctioneers and Surveyors, Peterborough, nursing home, ete. Only x freehold.— Sole Agenta: Kind & CHASEMORR Horsham 


Garage and stabling; tt 
it. i to a on compietion.—Fuill particulars upon appli- two acres, ten lodge, garden and grounds of about 6 acres, 
Home. Applteant would have to produce fo: pl , peer, fares, ae & 
Loaf ma 96, Tel, 9444. Apply, 54, CHssold Crescent, Cy Sussex (Tal. 111), 
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$, MOUNT 8T. 
LONDON, W.1 


ON HIGH GROUND NEAR DORCHESTER 


WEST SUSSEX 


1947 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Greevener 3431 (3 lines) 
Hetablished 1675 


NEAR PETWORTH 


Station 2 miles. Ezpreas London traina in 1} howra, 


ON ATTRACTIVE SPORTING ESTATE 
OVER 400 ACRES 


A BEAUTIFUL GUGBEX STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Restored and modernieed. 


Well-bulit old House, in excellent order, Modernised. Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception roonw, modern offices, servants’ hall, Esse cooker. 


Perfect order. 


Well equip: 
ped, Elght bed and dresa- 


ing rooms, 3 bathroom, 


FARMHOUSE AND & COTTAGES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Domestic hot water, Lavatory basing In bedrooms, 
Fertile land, Water in fields, 
Over 70 ACREB of woodland. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF HOUSE, GROUNDS, ETC., APRIL 1 
Freehold for Sate privately or by Auction iater. 


Joint Sole Agents: HeNxy Dukm@ & Son, Dorchester, and Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


cooker, Electric 


ing, Garages, 


gardetin, 
NEXT. 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


ABOUT 16 ACRES 


hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 
servants’ sitting room. Aga 
Light, 
ample water, central heat- 
stabling. 
Lodge, Delightful landscape 


Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction in the early epring. 


Sole Agents: Curtis & Henson, 5, Mount Street, Wot. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





ONLY A FEW MILES OUT OF LONDON 
Frequent Green Line coach, bus and electric train services. Short walk to the river. 


BUCKS—OXON 
In a picturesque village, under one mile station, 


BORDERS 
Landon 44 miles, 


AuTHENTIC REGENCY PERIOD HOUSE oF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM. PERFECT teth AND 17th CENTURY HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARM. 


In spotless order und condition, Really delightful titertor, 4 reception rooms, 

7 bedrootus, 2 bathroony, All suain pervices, power points, central heating, Garage, 

Shady gardens and woodtand of wych elm trees, tennix lawn, etc., Jo sl] ABOUT 

AN AGRE. Toren rind frontage and return Frontago of about 400 ft. FREEHOLD 

80,500. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION,--Very highly recommended from 
persona! knowledge by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, an above. 


billiards room, 
ald tithe barn. 


ax above, 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Buston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


Skilfully adapted and moderntaed, Seven bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception and 
Central heatiny 
LOVELY WA! 
FREEHOLD, £12,500.—Confiientiy momma muded by 


main Skctrtctty and water. \iarage, stabling, Fine 


» PARDOCK, In all about 8 CREB. 
Happ Pay & TAar.or, 


5, GRAFTON S&T., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Regent 4685 


ON THE SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS—ON HIGH GROUND 


with glorioua views, about 2 milen main line station, 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE OF 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


on 2 floors only. Loggia, large hall with cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, «un parlour, 8 bedroums, 3 bath- 
rooms (arranged in $3 suites), excellent offices, 


maid's witting room, etc, 


Central heating. Co.'s electricity and water. Dek 


built garage (3 car), 2 brick-bullt cottages, 


Fine thnbered grounds, lawnk, rose garden, stone 
pergolax, ly pond, fine onks and other trees, kdtehen 
and fruit gardens and woodland In all about 


7 ACRES 


To be sold with Vacant Possession on 
Completion. 


Full details of the Agents: MAPLE & (‘o,, Litp., as above (Regent 4685). 


And at 
ALDERSHOT 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 


ON THE NORFOLK COAST 
Between Cromer and Great Sennouth: 


WELL-KNOWN PEER ih keen to purchase AN 

ESTATE PRKFEBABLY in HAMPSHIRE. The 
house must he perlod. Georgian fur preference and contain 
not leas than 12 bedrooms or not more than 16 bedrouma, 
A home farm Is ret ued UP TO 500 ACRES (immaterial 
3 Jet or in POSSESSION WITHIN THREE 
MONTHS. UP TO £40,000 WILL BE PAID. 


FInsT-cLase FISHING Is the main feature of a 
titled client's requirements. If porssitde » MODEAN 
HOUSE with 3-10 bedrooms would be liked and 2 cottages. 
ACREAGE (MMATRERIAL 


CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE SAILING DISTRICY. Lady requires SMALL MOD- 
Completely modernised. Three reception rooms (two with GAN HOUSE, 4 bedrooms. Kasy reach of Havant or 
timbered walls), modern bathroom, 4-5 bedrooms (two | Poole or as far north as or Salisbury. Aiterna- 
fitted basins). 


Petersfield 
tively the district between Sidmouth and Torquay con- 
Attractive emall garden with rough grazing in all about 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 


During 1946 more properties were sold than ever before in the history of the firm, but some 2,000 applicants 
ere stil unsuited. The undermentioned ars a few very recent enquiries. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL is weatehng £0 to purchase # country 

manajon nuitable for a JU 1K PREPARATORY 

bpachatter The accommodation should eomarwio ot a feat 
5-20 bedrooms and there must be suitable 

pissing felts. ae aes REQUIRED wT 


Lo NDON GUSINESS MAN requires PERIOD 
HOUSE between Winchester and the New Forest. 
The property should be fit for IMMEDIATE ENTRY and 
contain 6-10 bedrooms, Up-to-date offices. Juexpenslve 
grounds preferred, 


AsauLTuRAL ESTATE (IN SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES or South Midlands required Hy 8 wealthy 

y icant who has al mons unileated ata ble, Any- 

bites Pept _ oso ere thie case wick dechelon 

vi ea If ponaibte, Vs jon 

tan bo reached but estates that have been hanging fre on 
the market are of no Interest. 
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Company's electric light and power. | gidered. €4,000-28,000, 
11 ACRES running to the cliff edge (7? ACRES let off). 
PRICK £5,000 FRERHOLD 


Owners or Solicitors are moouron wwe thet any matters entrusted to the firm ae confidential wit! be dealt with in 
that manner. Usual commission required. 
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anoavencm sor LONDON. Ws WILSON & CO, “ee 


STOKE POGES, BUCKS. SHRUBS WOOD, CHALFONT ST. GILES | BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 
Overinoking golf course, 25 minutes London. Perfectly equipped ultra-modern House in picked position High up in beautiful country. Lovely views. 















on the Chiltern Hills, 


Seven beds., Z dressing, 4 baths., 3 reception. Garage. 
Cottage, Charming garden, dock, and beautiful 
woodlands, 


0 ACRES 
For Sala by Auction on February 12 (uniees sold 
beforehand), 









Full details of the Auctioneers: WILSun & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 

















“GALLOPS,” DITCHLING 


Overlooking South Downa near Haywards Heath and Lewes, 
in ane of tha finest positions in Siturer. 


"| Beautifully appointed House with all modern comforts. 7 
Attractive niodern House In charming gardens, Six beds boc iht . | Fine modern House In first-rate urder. Parquet floors, 
(3 with basing), bath, 2 reception rooms, main services. Kleven bed,, 4 baths, 4 reception, Stabling, garage, lodge. panelling and all moderu equipment. Twelve be 4 bathe, 







ABOUT 141 ACRES 4 reception, 2 cottages. Charming gardens, pasture ant 
Central heating. Ideal for the City man, For Sale by Auction on February 12 (unless sold woodland. 
1% ACRES. £7,800. beforehand). 29 ACRES. £17,000. 






Full details of the Auctioneers: Wingon & Co., 23 Mount 
Rtreot, Wot. 






Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents; WIL80N & Cu., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS adeeb 


$1a, LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
TABATY WITTERSHAM HOUSE, WITTERSHAM, KEN 


On the border of Rent and Sussex about 5 miles from Rye and 8 miles from Tenterden, with Rye and Littlestone Golf Links within easy reach, 
& GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE 

ig a Residence reconstructed and redesigned by 

the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, in the Georgian style: about 

62 acres of land, a butcher's shop and house, cottage and 

another smuller shop. 

THE RESIDENCE, formerty the ofd Rectory, contains 

e hall, morning room, dintng room, library, drawing- 

» tousle toon, and convenient domeatic: offices, all 

on the ground floor, Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 

8 bathrooms, and a night nursery are on the first floor, 

Domestic quarters and a playroom are convertently 

situated on the upper floors, 

OUTBUILDINGS inelude a pony stable and harness room, 
garage and other useful buildings, 

There is an ENTRANCE LODGE at present occupied by 
the head gardener, Main water and electricity. Drainage 
is to u private installation, 

. There are extensive FLOWER GARDENS with paved 

BT “ terracee und wails, and the 

KITCHEN GARDENS AND OBCHABDS are well laid out and maintained. Vacant possession of Wittersham House will be glvon on completion of the purchase, The butcher's 

shop, house and 18 ACMES of land are let on leases for 30 years from June 24, 1936, now producing an annual rental of £8@ per annum. The other sho», formerly the old Jail. 
ie let at a rontal of €20 per annum and the Dutch cottage at £16 12s. per annum. 

OUTUOINGS: Tithe Redemption Annultios and Kxtraordinary Tithe, £10 0s. 5d. Land Tax £10 48. ild. per annum. Rateable Assessment £160. 

Further particulars and order to view may be obtalned from ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 518, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2; and at Gulldford, Woking, Cardiff und Bournemouth, 














































SEVENOAKS 2247-6 r SEVENOAKS, KENT 

Tels, | TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
" ) OXTED 240 OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE 2938 and 3793 ° ° ri bi REIGATE, SURREY 


CLOSE TO A VILLAGE BETWEEN SEVENOAKS A CHOICE RESIDENCE 
AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS Elevated position with views of the Downs. 











Seven milea from Sevenoaks, 


> 7 a 


CONVENIENT MODERN HOUGE, 3 reception | THIS VERY @EAUTIFUL COTTAGE STYLE | REIGATE. Residential porition, 3 minutes bus route 
room, cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Excellent Ri DENCE in a much favoured district within ea: 1 mile station, under 40 minutes London. Spacious 
¥ : : eta " | daily reach of London, Five bedrooms (3 with hand basin: modern Residence containing ball, 2 reception roome, 
domestic offices, Company's water and electricity. Garage | bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, sun log! a sas " 
and exellent out-bulldligs, Gardens and land about | Garage. ALP main services, | Charming garden and smali'| $ large bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 14 ACRE matured 

i orchard. 9% OF AN ACRE in all. For SALE by | garion, FREEHOLD ONLY £4,400. WITH VACANT, 


M1 ACRES, PRICE FREMHOLD €7,000.--Full purti- | AUCTION on February 88, 1947 at Tonbridge, In| POSSESSION, Trustecs selling —Nolr Agenta: IBBETT, 

































a ser oth: 0 SELY. excellent repair thronghout.---Highly rd by Py i ‘4 és 
culars of the Owner'k Agente: FBBETT, MOSELY, | Piper “HONELY CARD &CO., Tt. Londo Road, | MOSELY, CARD & CO, 47, High St, Reigate (el. 
CARD & CO., t25, High Street, Sevenouks (Tel. 2247-2.) Tunbridge Wells (Tel: 48). 2038 and 3798.) 








| ‘RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen. London.” 
‘ORD 6 MILES. Lovely rural position, on high ground with extensive view- 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 good reception (one 40 x 18). 
2 bath., 7-11 bed. (5 h. and ¢.), central heating, electric light. Garage and outbuildings. 
Grounds, HARD TENNIS COURT, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock 4 Aches 
€10,000. EHOLD.—TrestopK‘R & Co., 77, South Audley St. W.t. _ (22,069) 
EAST DEVON, 10 tilles Exeter ainidst: picturesque country. DELIGHTFUL 
OLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, part. Quoen Anne. Four reception (one oak 
panelled), 2/3 bath., 0 brd., (3 h./e.), eleetrle light, central heating. Telephone, Garage, 
wtabling. Gardens with lawns (xpare for 2 tennis courta), kitchen garden, oreharding. 24 
ACR br near offer.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Stree 983) 
OXON-BUCKS borders, (mules Pri Rinboro ATTRACT 
BUILT RE! IDENCE. Lounge hall, 4 reception, $ bath., 12 bed., main elec- 
tricity, central heating. Large garage, stabling, outbuildings. Well-timbered grounds, 
kitchen garden, glasshouses, orchard and meadowland. 16 ACREG. £10,000.— 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 













BERKSHIRE 


Easy daily access of London by road or rail, 
Y A FINE OLD QUEEN 
i ANNE HOUSE 


with large and lofty apart- 
ments, centfal heating, 
maln services and compact 
offices, cloakroom, recep: 
ton, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, Garage and fiat. 
Beautifully matured 



























































TRESIDDER & CO,, 77. Nouth Audley Street, Wo, (266) nie, 
EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE " Ach . - 
BERKS. Rural position overlooking yUluge grovn, only 30 minutes @.W.R. to 2 ACRES, FREEHOLD 
? Landon, Op partunity to nurchane ry charming ‘ald icheriod SOUNTRY HOUSE 7,780 
in excellent condition throughout, ireeé good reception, 3 vath, 6 princl an " 
| dressing rooms (some I, and-c.). ‘Staff wing with 3 bedreorsa. Central heating, malt WELLESLEY SMITE Ae 
! electricity, gas and water. Telephone. Garages, atabling, chauffear’s rooms. Lovely above, 





ardeng, kitchen and fruit pardon. paddock, the whole surrounded by ancient wali.— 
‘REAIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Strest, W.1, (11,166) 

GUILBFORD, 2imiles main Tine station. “ Close Merrow Golf Course and Downs, 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 25 years old. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 2 bath, 

6-8 bedrooms (all h. and .), central heating throughout, main water, electricity 

and 1 gas, Double ae. Niro grounds, Tei lawn. Kitchen and paddock. 

Eo} , apie oo . FREEHOLD. ER & Co,, 77, South Audley Street, 











OUTH HANTS, close to famed yachting centre, 4 delightful TUDOR 

REPRODUCTION by Oliver Hill. Long drive, cloakroom, 3 sitting, maids’ 

room, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main services; garage; wooded gardens, paddock, 

RACRES. FREBHOLD, £410,000.—WELLESLBY-SMITH, as above, 
A 































‘Telegrams : 
“Weed, Agente, Weedo. 
‘London.”’ 
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JOHN D., WOOD & CO. 
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Maytair 6341 
{10 Maes) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NORTH OXON BORDERS 
On the ontskirte of picturesque village with distant views over the surrounding country. 


MODERNISED HOUSE IN FAULTLESS CONDITION 


Two reception and sitting 
hall, 9 budrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, including separate 
nervanta’ accommodation, 
labour-saving offices, Cen- 
tral heating throughout, 
main electricity, excellent 
water supply, Esse cooker. 
Pleasant inexpensive 
grounds with good kitchen 
garden. First-class stabiing 
und. garage for 8 oars. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Inapected and recommended by Joun D. Woop & Co., as ahove, 


SUITABLE FOR SOBOOL OR INSTITUTIONAL 
PURPOSES, 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN BEAUTI- 
FULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 


Seventeen bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Central heating, All main services. 


(61,589) 


IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN 
HOUSE AND ACCREDITED DAIRY FARM OF 100 ACRES 


Three reception rooms, 10 
bedrooms, $ bathroome, 
electric light, central heat- 
ing throughout, Ease cooker, 
first-class water supply. 


Hunter stabilng, modernised 
buildings for pedigree dairy 
herd. Two cottages. 


FOR SALE, £17,500, FREEHOLD 


Recommended hy the Agents: JouN D. Woop & Co., as above, 


FRIMLEY PARK, SURREY | 


LIPHOOK, SURREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Daily reach of Town. 


CHARMING WELL-PLANNED MODERN HOUSE 


Hall, dining room, lounge, 
7-8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
oak floors, conplete central 
heating, main services, Esser 
cooker, Garages, stabling, 
stteactive gardens, 
paddock. 


15 ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


Firat time fn the market. Recqgamended by Joun D, Woop & Co. 


(62,286) 


(78,807) 


ABOUT 33 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, £17,500. 
Lodge. Luke affording fishing and bonting. 
HUNTING. GOLF. 


Inspected and recommended by Jon D. Woop & Co. 
(28,476) 


SURREY 


Within ons hour of Town. 


SUPERLATIVELY FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 8 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms (basins 
and fitted oupboards) 6 
bathrooms, magnificent 
dance room, modern offices, 
central heating, main 
wervioss. Garages, hard 
tennis court, -dellghtfu) 

gardens 

& ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by JonN 


Woou & Co., aa above. (20,748) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Ketabiiohed 1780 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTEMEBD SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


By ordetef the Betoutris of the late Mr, Robert Dick. 


THE FREEHOLD TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 


‘“*MANNAMEAD,” BEACONSFIELD ROAD, EPSOM 


ATTRACTIVE EESIDENCE CONTAINING 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDBOOMB, BATHROOM, KITCHEN AND SCULLEEY. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. TWO LARGE GARAGES. STABLING FOR 19 HORSES WITH PADDOCK ADJOINING. In all sbout 


4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 


‘To be offered for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION at THE KING’S HEAD HOTEL, EPSOM, on TURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1947 
(untees previeusty sold by Private Treaty). 


Soliciters: Mesers. RUBSELL & ARNHOLZ, 5, Great Winchester Strest, London, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Mesers, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & OO., 98, Flest Street, Londen, 6.04. 





| A 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


WILLIAM FOX, 7.8.3., P.A.l. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., FA. 
4, INBLRY«FOX, F.B.L, Fal, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON—WORTHING 





-JANUARY 24, 1947 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, POX, ¥.8.1., FoA.t, 
T. BRLAS VOX, F.8.0, dd1, 


BRIGHTON: 
YRES, 4. KILVINGTON 







THE FRINGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Within a short distance of a main line station. About 2 miles from the coast. 
"i 


Delightful Small Residential 
Property with Elizabethan 
Style House 


containing 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
4 reception rooms, staircase hall, 
exelent oupboard accommodation, 
kitchen and complete domestic Offices. 
Servants’ flat contalulug 2 bedrooms 
bath, witting room and kitchenette. 


Companies’ water and electric light. 
Part central heating. 


FERRING, NEAR WORTHING 
Ceeupar mine a sitet an poy rane position in @ much favoured 
fose ta shape, set and omnilus route. 

Goring ‘Station (Bouthare P ertrie) about 14 miles, 









UNIQUE MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 

Two bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 

sun lounge, kitchen, AH maln services. Garage. Well 
laid out garden, 

PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION MARCH 


Fox «& 80N8, 41,-Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120. 





The Charming Freehold 
Elizabethan Style 
Residence 2 
BINNEGAR HALL 


Standing on an elevated alte with 
extensive views across the valley of 
the winding Kiver Frome with the 
Purbeck. Hile In the distanov. 


Fifteen principal and 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, entrance and stairesse hall, 
ample domestic offices, ‘outhouses, 


Central heating, Main electricity. 
Own water supply. Stabling. 
Garages and chaulfeur’s fiat, Pro- 


ductive walled kitehon and frutt. 
garden with hisses, 





Bnjoying superb views to South Downs. 
CENTRAL SUSSEX 
Haywards Heath 5 mites. srlalen D miles. London 41 


milez. Situated in a pleasant rural position close to Burgess 
Hill with ite excelent shopping and school facilities. Main 





dine atation about | mile, clone to omnibus route, 





THE VERV DESIRABLE PETACHED MODERN 
TUDOR STYLE REBIDENCE 


is 1s appressed by Dy a short carrlags drive and hae recently 
n redecorat Entrance hall, cloakroom, fargo louny lounge, 

an brick fireplace and oak strip flooring, dl 

bathroom, & bedrooms, separate w.c, Compact fomnestie 

offices. Nullt-in gneage. Outside wc, Main electricity 

and water. Goa available. Modern drainage. Tele; nen 

The pleasure and kitchen gardens extend to about 1 


ICE £6,000 FREZHOLD 
VACAI SSEEGION ON COMPLETION 


Pox & Sons, 117 Wreatern Rand. erighton, Tel.: Hove 
ines 







Bournemouth 6300 
(5 tines) 








2 miles wast from Wareham, 2} miles east of Wool. 17 miles from Bournemouth. 
we : 





44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 




















Excellent range of farm buildings, 


Stabling, Cottage, 


Charming timbered grounds bounded 
on one side by a stream, Excellent, 
productive walled kitehen inden, 
numerous fowertag shrubs and bushes, 
deligitful ‘woodland walks, ete. The 
whole extending to an area of about 


37 ACRES 


Vacant Fossemilon on completion 
of purchase. 


PRICK 212,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Bons, 
44-52, Old Christehureh Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 





SUSSEX COAST 
Occupying a delightful posit reside 
district, aloe loa done, ome out on a Gorine 
fern ‘Hletri) about 1f mile, 


CLOSE TO THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Outskirts Worthing. Muck favoured rexidential district: 
2 miles tation. 











MARYCOTE, FERRING, NEAR WORTHING 
An attractive Detached Midern Freehold itealdence, Four 
bedrooms (1h. and c,), bathroom, lounge, sun lounge, 
Kitchen. Garage. Maln services, Well lnid-out garden. 

ACANT POBSESGION 
To be Soid by’ Auction In eoraey (unless previously 
sold by Private Treaty), 
Solicitors: Messrs, Dixon, HOmEs & Vosmina, 8, High- 
worth, Worthing. 
Fox, @ Sox8, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
+ Worthing 6120, 


AL TO GOLF 
ENTHUSIASTS 


Overlooks golf course. High ground, magnificent views. 


OF PARTICULAR AP: 








Four bedrooms, bat 


tlon Toor kitohen, 
scullery. Garage. relty. any fer 


Main ‘loetriclty Companys water 
Telephone. Gas. 


% ACRE of well matured garden. 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POBSEBSION |, uctioncers: 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chat] Road, Worthing, Tel. 6120 Tel, 


DORSET 


























Hiner: Peach house and buildings, 

Entrant lodge. Two cottages, 

two building sites with main road 
frontage. 





The whole extending to an area of 
Just over 20 ACRES. 


Vacant possession of the resi- 

denos, grounds, gardens, dut- 

bulldings, iand and woodland 

on completion of the purchase 

excepting bonicns requiattioned by 
the Miltary. 


PRICE £12,500 


Fox & Sons, 
Koad, 






Particulars of Messrs, 
44-62, Old Christehureh 
Rourneniouth, 

























“Conventent fur daity travel to London. 


MID-SUSSEX 
Occupying a deligi ition on the outskirts of a gredtl 
favoured veidental ila Concenient for heroes chops 
and post office. ‘Hawwarde Heath Station about 2 miles with 
fast electric trains to London 88 miles and Brighton 14 miles. 
Golf and hunting in i the vicinity, 


FAVOURITE WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying pleasant rural situation within 34 miles Pul- 
borough Station with fast electric train service to London 
48 miles and the South Const 15 miles. Storringtan 24 miles, 





6% om 
as {Sige 


THE PICTURESQUE 15th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
skilfully revovated and modernised to orm {deal haif- 
timbered. country retreat. Three bedrooms, modern bath- 
room, cloakenam, 2 reception roonu, kitchen, 2 Wc, 
Stain sicily and water. Bovera drait Large 
tohed barn used af doubie fares, Timbor-built shed 
waren as stabling. Well-mat talned Fardene containing 
many strawberry and hard frulte, Two 
paddocks. ACRES 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
well appointed throughout, and a) approached by a short 
carriage swoep. Batratoe ec hall, cloakroom, 2 Teception 

rooms, 2 batiirooms, Excellent 

offices, Belf-contained annexe eee conteinine 2 rooms, oeieeben 
and wc, All teres services. Central jeating. A a 
Double garage, sta’ Cottage. 

Fl rbly ara, ae mounds es jawns, ane 


herbaceous borders, charming rose garden ana lily 
rr, Ded ilement. Two. heated 
Further 6 acres and smal! Dairy, Price £8,280 Freeheld. 


Thome Cold. Era vezreniing | to ‘about 
greenhoures, ing in a about 

FRZEHO! With equipment, nacfil farm Jmplements necessary for 
a8 COMPLETION trnall ‘holler, £9,780 Freshald. 


CARES 

VACANT Possess 780 Vacant Possession. 

Apph Foy, & Bone, tis N iter frend. Brighton. | Fox & 80%6, 117 Wester ree ign. Tel. Hove 
ata 


Hove 2277 and 7270 (4 tinea! 






hy) te about 8 
PRICK £5,500 FRERHOLD 
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ESTATE 


HARRODS 


OFFICES 


“iegremer *Worlaytect 
‘tate, Marroda. London”! 34-36 HANS CRESCENT LONDON S.W.1 and Hanlerrere 





IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLD COUNTRY 


IDEALLY SUITED FOR SCHOLASTIC USE 
LARGE GEORGIAN 
TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


Lara and lofty rooms — Accont 
todation compriaed sonte $8 tooma 


6 bathrooms 


excelent domestic 


offiecs Central heating throughc ut 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRFS 


Meluding 2 cottages garage out 
buildings eto Must be disposed 
soaps Q of at an early date 


Inspected and recommended hy the Agints Hskrove | Tp 3438 Hana Crescent Knightsbridge SWI (Tal Keneingion 1490 Extn ay) 


PLEASANT PART OF HANTS c.3 


About 4 miles Fordingbridge Within eaay reach of River Avon 


A CHARMING 
COTTAGE 


Probably dating back to 
twelfth century 


Oak beamed hall aitthug 

room old tay rn room 

bedrooms bathrocan Klee 

trie light and modern con 

sentenecs  Dellahtful gar 
dens Orchard 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents Hannovs Lr 3446 Hata (reecont Knightsbridge 8 W1 
(Tel Aensington 1400 Fxtn 807) 


BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND HASLEMERE Hi/c.4 


Undeniably ono of the finest properties of medium size In Hampshire 


& MANOA HOUSE 
duilt of Bargate stor 
facing south and _in its own 
grounis of 86 ACRES fut 
not isolated being within 
1¢ miles of Liss Station and 

near bus route 
Ssen bedrooms 6 atafl 
bedrooms lavat rv baste 
Iu moat & bathrooms 4 
recopticn rooms galleried 
hall ahout 40 ft x 28 ft 
aun lotnge 
Futt central heating par 
auet Hooriug tt rotgh mt 
ground and first floon: 
‘Three cottages 
(vacant pow aaion) 
Chauffeurs flat (0 5 servicer In ahsolutety fret class order and richly appointed 
Tumediate luspection ads ise 
HARRODS TTD Haalmere 9563/4 and 34 36 Hans (reaoent Knightsbridge 8 W1 
(Te Kenmnyton 1495 brtn AM) 


BERKHAMSTED COMMON 4 


Surrounded by National Trust Land and close to galf course 
& COMPACT SMALL LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


with corridor hall, 3 recep 
Hon rooms 6 bedrooma 2 
bathtooms —umal offices 
Efficient. central heating 
Cos water cleetrie light 
and power Telephone 
Cottage with 3 bedroomn 
bathroom, 2 living rooms 
Garage for 2 cama ete 
‘Well matured grounds with 
Jawnr tennis conrt kitchen 
warden matured trex 
paddock and woodlands 


in all 6% ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE PORSESSION 
Sole eta Harrong Ltn 44-86 Hans Creanent, K: ridge 
Ae (Tet 'Renaingtan 1400 Pain Boye ene SW 


OE 
BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX COAST _c.3. 


Seloot pomtion on private estate direct acces to private deach 


BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


with’main services 8 recep- 
tion, 6 bed, 2 bath 2 
garages, Matured ganien 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Powsesaion March, 1947 


Hasnons, 17D, 84-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, SW (Te. Kensington 1400 


THE COTSWOLD HILLS 
450 ft up faring south with lovely view, Shelterad poetion 


CHARACTERISTIC 
COTEWOLD STONE 
HOoUusE 


Four reception 10 12 bed 
4 bathrooma maids aft- 
ting room main water 
electricity central heating 
Garagir 2 cottages, small 
farnery Gardens and 
grounds woodland and 
grassland in all 


ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £132,000 


Hakropsa LT 36 36 Hans Crosoent Knightsbridge 8 W 1 (Tel Konat gton 1400 
Extn 80M) 





30 MINUTES SOUTH 2 


Faring large common and woodlands yel within a mile of marn line atahon 


OF EXCI NT 
DESIGN & FITMENT 
Thr « reseption 6 bed 
roorns 1 drersing room 
Dathroce , main services, 
c natant hot water fitted 
baring = Garage, outbnild 
inws and works! op Weill 
stocked but economical 

gardine of 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £8,500 
VALANT POSSESSION 


HaspopsT Tp 34 36 Hans Crescent Knightabridge 3 W1 and West Tyfiret Offico 
(Pel Kensington 1490 atn 809). 


KINGSWOOD AND TADWORTH ©.3 
About 600 ft above sea level Convenront to several first clase guif couress 


Small houre of charm and 
character tn the Tudor 
style Large lounge dining 
room 4 bedrooms bath 
room — modern drainoge 
companies electric light 
and water central heating 
2 garages Lovely pleasure 
gardens with tonnia and 
other lawns Vogrtable 
gardens, tn all about 


1% ACRES 
FOR GALE FREEHOLD 


Reco: ABRODS ITD 84 36, Hans Cresoont, Knightabridge, 
ame the Agen tha ‘Kenaington 1490 Fxtn 807) : 


SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE c4 


FASCINATING 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall and dint 

hee  anetled 

other reerption — rooms, 
Uillfards room 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 having 
basins h and c 3 bath 
rooms, — Ajt cempanies 
mains Garage for § with 
chauffeur * rooma over 
Alap excellent cottage 
Beautifl grounds with 
herd tonne ae Fi 
Ting pool, hen Lemh, 
paddock ete, in ail about 
$5 ACRES 


PRICK FREEHOLD 
euBJECT TO 
e 0,708 


Recommends by Harn ‘Lm , 84.36 Hans Crescent Knights- 
ed oe mae Renetagton 1496 “Bain 800) 
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- Cee. a he a SS 


A meal makes ist railway 
journey seem shorter, 
Weston biscuits give a happy 

eal, Temp 


to the me: pting 
and satisfying, made from the 





finest Der nts rer ina 
they are a first-class food. 


HEATING 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVED 


by installing 


HOPE'S 


Automatic OIL 
BUR , ER 





eae REE apa 








CRossE & 
BLACKWELLS 





MEAT SOUP - MOCK TURTLE + KIDNEY + OXTAIL > MULLIGATAWNY 





Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
In original OLD FASHIONED 







Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted = in 
distribution by scarcity of 
old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 







VERNONS INDUSTRIES LTD. LIVERPOO 
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Why I bank at Lloyds 


by a PROPERTY OWNER 





A few years ago a 
serious illness led me 
to make my Will. As 
soon as I set about it 
I realised that the 
administration of my 
estate was going to 
be a difficult job 
for somebody. What with piperias ground rents and 
other securities, the job is far too involved for my wife to 
tackle and too serious a matter to entrust to acquaintances. 
A business friend put me on to Lloyds Bank. They’re 
experts. They’ re a permanent institution. The charge 
for the service is less than the amount I'd have had 
to leave to any friend I’d asked to take on the job asa 
favour. So I made them my Executors and Trustees. 

In my contacts with them over that matter, I was so 
impressed with their efficiency and their courtesy that I 
decided to let them handle all my financial affairs — and 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


See the Manager of your local branch 


Unfiltered 
drinking water 
often looks like 
this ! 


Impurities and nasty things like this 
in your drinking water? If you 
could see it under the microscope 
as it comes from the cistern—you 
might be surprised But there’s a 
sure safeguard—the Berkefeld filter. 
Low in first cost, simple to instal 
and maintain, it gives you the price- 
less certainty that your drinking 
water is always above suspicion. 


BERKEFELD FILTERS 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, London 


The 
great 
unknown 


Month after month, year after year, can- 
cer is taking j ite ghastly tol}. One person 
- (2 im seven al vit tots deal ty powers 
bleed ter year, master are pro! w mysteries o 

cure for this dread disease. There must be 





Write for ilkstrated 
price list, 
d. Filters, Lid., Dept. 65, 







Mouth after mont 
own, seeki 
lees researc: eds carried out by brilliant. scientists using the wend 6 i finest pemue 


ment, is being msintained by the Cancer Hospital. Butitcosts: 
Please help this great crusade against man's deadliest enemy, ones poral to-— 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 

FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON, 38.6.3} 
Rankere: Coutts @ Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 


‘cure. fs must befund. { 
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Wat do you ask of 
the Batteries you choose 
for country house lighting? 
Retiability, long life, ease 
of maintenance. These 
three a})- important 
features sum up the 


characteristics of Chloride 
Batteries. 


= 
Chloride 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY L.IMIFED 
Stationary Battery Dept. 
77 King Street, Manchester 2 

. Tel.; Blackfriars 4731 


BATTERIES 


BERTRAM 





TANNOY LOUD SPEAKER SOUND 
EQUIPMENT WAS CHOSEN FOR 
THIS FAMOUS EVENT lm 
AS IN THE PAST! 


TANNOY 


THE OBVIOUS CHOICE FOR 


“TANNOY” 
inthe REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK OF 
EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURED 


GUY R, POUNTAIN, 
LTD. 


The Sound People” 
WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON, §.E. 27 
(GIPSY MILL 1131) 
AND SRANCHES 


THE IMPORTANT OCCASION 


TANNOY IS THE LARGEST ORGANISATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SPECIALISING SOLELY IN SOUND EQUIPMENT 


% 
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A Most Unusual ‘Ten’ 





Pree “The roomtest, best-sprung “Ten’ I’ve sat in!” 
cae 
es 


meee | 
ie "(2 The interior dimensions are more than ample; upholstery and fittings are 


Your comfort is well catered for in this new Lanchester ‘Ten.’ It is excellently 


K 


_ Sprung. All occupants sit well within the wheelbase. There is no roll or sidesway. 


excellent; luggage space is liberal. Yet the Lanchester is by no means ‘over-bodied.’ Its performance 


alone — 55 m.p.h. cruising and a capacity for 65 m.p.h. — proves this. 





sander Veen Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 
aaneractexcas 


LANCHESTER ‘TEN? yicstt Duinter Fuld Trasmision SS 


THE LANC MsTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - COVENTRY AND LONDON 


~ 
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THE HONOURABLE BETTY BYNG 


‘The Honourable Betty Byng, who is the second daughter of Viscount Torrington, was a V.A.D. with the 
‘Royal Navy in Malta and Sicily during the war and is shortly to serve with the W.V.S. in the Far East 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THE 
PLANNING BILL 


NY attempt to rush the Town and Country 
Planning Bill through its early stages in 
the course of the next few weeks will not 

only be very properly resisted in Parliament, 
but will cause grave apprehension among those 
many seriously minded citizens who, during the 
war years, have studied the Barlow and Uth- 
watt Reports, and have realised the difficulties 
and perplexities involved in producing a plan 
which will make possible a process of orderly 
redevelopment of this country, and at the same 
time do no injustice to any man. [t is, in 
the circumstances, natural that the parts of the 
Bill which have met with least criticism should 
be those clauses which widen the basis of town 
and country planning, which hold out a prospect 
of the proposals of individual planning authori- 
ties being easily reconciled and fitted into 
regional and national master-plans. 

It would at the same time be merely foolish 
to ignore the fact that this rationalising of 
development involves a centralisation of powers 
in bureaucratic hands; that the easy way always 
adopted by our bureaucrats to make their 
control effective is to extinguish the rights of 
citizens to have recourse to the courts of law 
by themselves taking statutory power to issue 
Ministerial Orders; and that in the interests of 
the liberty of the subject such powers to 
issue Orders should be strenuously resisted and 
kept to the absolutely necessary minimum. 
From this point of view there is much to object 
to in the Bill, which not only relies administra- 
tively almost entirely upon Orders in Council, 
but which leaves the subject matter of those 
future Orders entirely in the air. The compen- 
sation proposals of the Bill contemplate the 
distribution of £300,000,000—arrived at by 
completely unspecified means-—under a scheme 
to be worked out at some future date by the 
Treasury and legalised by Order in Council. 
There is little here of the close control of 
public finance by Parliament, and the safe- 
guard of a resolution in both Houses may well 
prove illusory. Equally unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of public finance is the 
proposal that both such compensation pay- 
ments and the proposed development charges 
are to"be estimated not according to a fixed 
proportion jaid down in the Act, but according 
to unspecified departmental ideas of the 
amount of “‘hardship”’ or “ difficulty’ involved. 

Though the essential vagueness of these 
proposals will always be open to objection, it 


GCUUNT.NY 
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may be of course that Ministerial explanations 
on the Second Reading wil! allay some of the 
fears which have been expressed with regard to 
Government intentions. At the present time 
these fears are many. Farmers, for instance, 
seem to have a legitimate grievance in the 
proposal that the price of their land at its 
‘existing use” value should be based on 1939 
valuations. They may, of course, get the benefit 
of the supplementary values provided in the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1944, and 
in the case of all owner-occupiers an addition 
will presumably be made up to 60 per cent. of 
the 1939 value, but it seems only just that in 
cases where development has taken place 
within the ‘‘existing use” of the Jand, current 
market value should be paid when the land is 
taken compulsorily. Uncertainty, which may 
well have damaging effects on reconstruction, 
also exists with regard to the future of land at 
present in farming use which has been bought 
at high prices by builders on the outskirts of 
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THE FORSAKEN 


juiet the fields now, joy and travail over, 
4 The Spring's conceiving, and the autumn's 
pain; 
The ancient vow is broken; once again 
Triumphant sun turns from his luckless lover. 


Tread softly now. Along the darkening stubble 
Softer than thou the ghosts of summer creep; 
Folding her sorrow in the midst of sleep 

The proud and patient earth forgets her trouble. 


O long enduring bride, too oft forsaken, 

In thy cold dreams awatt thine absent lord ! 
Suddenly with his bright and flaming sword 
Returning, he shall thee from sleep awaken, 


His guilty passion spent, his light love over : 

Thou at his touch shalt stir, no longer grieving, 

Nor still uncomforted, with joy recewing 

Back to thy arms thy false and faithless lover. 
G, H. VALLINS. 
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towns for development purposes, and which 
may now be compulsorily acquired at its 
agricultural use value. Another important 
consideration concetns the position of trustees. 
If the development value of land is to be 
virtually extinguished every trustee who has 
invested money up to two-thirds of the value 
of land must at once consider how far the 
remaining third is represented by development 
valuc. How far will vague assurances of com- 
pensation on a basis of hardship enable him to 
avoid a personal action for negligence? 


LOCAL BUILDING MATERIALS 


I; is good to know that the quarries and small 
brickyards closed during the war have 
reopened, so that when the immediate strin- 
gency in building has been overtaken, some- 
thing of the old range of materials will again be 
available. The Rural Industries Bureau, which 
is now supported by the Ministry of Labour, has 
brought a selection of them together in an 
exhibition at the Building Centre—re-estab- 
lished in the old R.I.B.A. building in Conduit 
Street, W. There are specimens of building 
stones, various tiles and slates and thatch— 
including black glazed Norfolk pantiles, hand- 
made quarry floor tiles, hurdles and gates, and 
twenty different local types of brick ranging 
from the vermilion of Hampshire to a rough 
dun-coloured Yorkshire brick. The Bureau, at 
35, Camp Road, Wimbledon, is running various 
instruction courses. A party of saddlers who 
recently called, ready to deprecate the idea of 
teaching their craft so, is reported to have been 
impressed by what they saw. Blacksmiths are 
being trained there, too, on ornamental as well 
as practical work, though for the present their 
chief occupation must be as the armourers of 
agriculture. There is at least hope, however, of 
one day being able to get those gates, seized by 
the Ministry of Supply, replaced ! 


THE ETHICS OF RESTORATION 
'HE withholding of approval from the 
design for Coventry Cathedral is the first 
exercise of the Royal Fine Art Commission’s 
new power to inspect and pronounce upon the 
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design for any public building. Reinforced 
though the Commission now is with the young 
blood of Mr. Maxwell Fry and Professor W. G. 
Holford, the decision required some courage. 
Sympathy is also due to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
His original design was traditional in character, 
like the outside, but against his better judg- 
ment, perhaps, he altered it for execution in 
concrete at the instance of the Bishop, who 
pressed for more modernistic treatment. The 
result was not happy. The exhibited design 
suggested that the effect would be oppressively 
heavy and dark, and to that extent a misuse 
of reinforced concrete, which is capable, when 
handled with freedom, of producing well lighted 
buildings. The Commission has refused to 
approve what was felt to be an esthetic mistake, 
namely, an attempt to combine two funda- 
mentally different methods of construction in a 
building that must be a unity. That is the 
moral of the episode, and it has wide applica- 
tions when so many ruined churches are to be 
rebuilt; St. Clement Danes, for example, the 
adoption of which by the Royal Air Force would 
be very welcome and appropriate. Indeed the 
idea of adoption by Service or similar bodies 
could well be extended to others, though not 
if it involved departure from the true ethics 
of restoration, 


HOUSE REPAIRS 
OCAL authorities are now being required by 
the Minister of Works to limit rigidly the 
licences for house repair work, One rural 
district council, for instance, was given a 
“ceiling” of £1,300 in November, £1,200 in 
December, and £1,100 in January. To keep 
within these limits the councils are necessarily 
refusing licences for much maintenance work 
which has become urgently necessary. Window 
frames, for instance, cannot be left bare of paint 
indefinitely without the woodwork perishing, 
and many houses have missed a coat of paint 
since 1939. There are also many cottages which 
with a little expenditure, sometimes the installa- 
tion of a bath or lavatory, can be made habit- 
able for a man and his family, whereas to-day 
they are hardly weathertight or sanitary. Agri- 
culture urgently needs more good houses, and if 
farmers are not to be allowed to build new houses 
and the local authorities proceed so slowly with 
their housing schemes there seems an unanswer- 
able case for allowing, indeed encouraging, 
essential repairs and reconditioning of existing 
houses. ‘The Minister of Works is apparently 
basing his repair licensing allowances to local 
authorities on the rule that only 15 per cent. of 
the total labour force in the area can be allo- 
cated to such work. His argument is that the 
total labour force cannot be increased and that 
a higher ‘‘ceiling”’ figure for repairs would only 
result in a smaller number of men working.on 
new houses. But is it not a fact that few of the 
new houses will at any rate until the late summer 
have reached the stage that requires the services 
of the craftsmen normally employed so largely 
on repair and maintenance work? The Minister 
might well look at this problem again. 


AGREEMENT IN GOAL 

HE more subjects the nations can agree 

upon the better for the peace and quiet of 
the world. If the agreement is on no more than 
the rules of a game it is far from despicable, for 
a very small difference in rules may in the heat 
of conflict seem a very big one, and lead to all 
manner of misunderstanding. So it is good news 
that the Russian football players have changed 
their code to comply with the international code. 
Up till now their goalkeeper, under their rules, 
has enjoyed an almost enervating liberty in the 
goal area, where no one was allowed to touch 
him. The visit of the Dynamo team to this 
country apparently convinced their authorities 
that a little more hustling and bustling would 
brace the goalkeeper up, and his immunity from 


_charging is now over. This will certainly please 


those whose football days are long past, and 
who still regret the more vigorous charging that 
was permissible in the days of their youth, but 
would to-day arouse booing from the crowd and 
whistling from the referee. Apart, however, 
from these possibly antiquated views, a uni- 
versal code for what is now a universal game is 
eminently desirable and so most welcome. 
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A. j. Koberts 


WINTER'S GARMENT OF UNSULLIED SNOW 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


OR the last decade or so the trout anglers 

of the British Isles have been arguing 

among themselves about why fishing has 
deteriorated to such an extent in practically 
all the rivers and lakes of the land. A number 
of causes have been suggested and explored, 
but when one comes down to basic facts I think 
the main reason why fishing is not what it was 
is that there are far more fishermen to-day than 
there were some forty years ago, and that the 
motor-car has made practically every water in 
the land easily secessible... 

* 


* 

IX those halcyon days of long ago when I 

soldiered in southern Ireland, and when 1 con- 
sidered a two-hour bicycle ride over mountain 
toads a reasonable price to pay for a day's 
fishing, it was quite possible to put a fly on a 
lough or stretch of stream that had not been 
visited previously by an angler that season. 
Unless one happens to be a Government 
statistiddan, it is difficult to give any figures to 
prove the great increase in the number of 
fishermen to-day compared with those of 
yesteryear. So far as the Army is concerned, 
however, which may be some guide to the 
increase generally, I recall that in the many 
battalions that I met in Ireland in those days 
there were, among the thirty-odd officers on the 
strength, poasibly only two seniors who fished, 
and an angling subaltern was an exception— 
almost a freak! I do not know what the situa- 
tion is to-day, for battalions have not yet sorted 
themselves out after six years of.war, and some 
of them are not quite certain if they still exist, 
but before 1939 it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the man who did not fish was the 


ex mn. 

The result of all this is that the various 
lakes and rivers are over-fished, and it is 
some consolation to know that a committee has 
recently been formed to improve matters by a 
thorough investigation of the angling potenti- 
alities of all the reservoirs and streams under 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


the control of the British Waterworks Associa- 
tion. The members of the committee are Sir 
Albert Atkey, representing Nottingham; Mr. 
Alan Atkinson, Manchester; Mr. RK, W, Melvin, 
Bristol; and Mr. C. T. Doll, London, and from 
this it will be understood that it is not only 
trout fishermen whose interests will be con- 
sidered. 

The great increase in the populations of 
our big towns, together with the extension of 
main water to country districts, has necessitated 
the construction of a number of new reservoirs 
in various parts of England, and under the 
guidance of this committee these will be stocked 
with fish. I should imagine that the preference 
will always be for trout, for if a reservoir con- 
tains water fit for human beings to drink it is 
usually good enough for trout also, and it is 
just possible that some of these new waters 
may come up to the standard of Blagdon, 
which, according to my estimate, provides some 
three thousand fishing days a year on its 450 
acres of water. Reservoir fishing may not be 
everybody’s cup of tea, but it must be re- 
membered that the majority of the reservoirs 
look like natural lakes in a perfect rural setting, 
and that a reservoir trout is usually a larger 
and far finer specimen than any obtainable 
elsewhere in the locality. 

* * 


OME time towards the end of December, that 
period when one makes good resolutions 
and plans one’s behaviour for the coming year, 
I read in my morning newspaper an enter- 
taining little story of how a Government official 
took his typist out to lunch at a restaurant (a 
very human touch this) and apparently behaved 
just like an man, A quite usual trait 
of the ordinary le of the species is that he 
desires, when entertaining a member of the 


other sex, to appear to be an influential man 
of the world, and the ability to get the best 
service and the best food from the waiter, or 
waitress, has been regarded from: time im- 
memorial as proof of this. fowards the end of 
the meal, therefore, when the two main courses 
allowed by law had been consumed, the kind- 
hearted and very human waitress was not 
suspicious when she was coaxed to serve trifle 
also. She warned the lunchers that this was in 
excess of their ration, but promised them that 
she would do her best. Her best was successful, 
the trifle was served, and the result was a 
prosecution of herself and her employers, for it 
transpired that the ordinary man was not 
ordinary at all, but what is called in other and 
less-civilized countries, an agent provocateur, 


* * 
* 


DAY or so later I read another story of 

much the same nature, but in this casé the 
Government official who figured in the prosecu- 
tion was a seller of rabbits in a market-place. 
He managed to bring off a deal by which he sold 
his rabbits.at a price in excess of the maximum 
allowed, and I have never yet heard of a buyer 
of poultry, game or rabbits who insists on 
paying more than the price asked. 

Shortly after I had read, marked, learned 
and inwardly digested these two rather 
indigestible stories I was driving my car on a 
subsidiary read leading on to a main road, and 
right across my track was the white line with 
the well-known slogan ‘‘Halt—Major Road 
Ahead.”’ A policeman happened to be standing 
at the junction at the time, and he waved me 
on. I know this policeman quite well, for he 
has taken a glass of beer with me on the occa- 
sions when he calls about fire-arm certificates 
and other matters of that nature, but my faith 
in human nature, or at any rate official human 
nature, was utterly destroyed by the stories I 
had read, Suspecting a trap, I obeyed the order 
written for all to see, and pulled up on the white 
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line with a grinding of brakes, and some audible 
comments from the driver of the car behind. 
* * 


FRIEND has related to me two stories 

concerning Christmas gifts, one of which 
suggests that it is useless to send any- 
thing by post these days unless the article 
is made of highly tempered steel, and both of 
which point to the fact that the old saying 
“the customer is always right” does not apply 
to any business run by the Government. The 
first story is of two bottles of wine, which my 
correspondent sent as a Christmas present to a 
relative—and this in itself impresses me as to 
his social standing in the alcohol world. They 
were packed in a wine-merchant's two-bottle 
case, each bottle was in a corrugated slide, and 
all spare space was tightly packed with straw. 
The case arrived shattered to atoms and, when 
signing the registered receipt for the wreckage, 
the disappointed recipient remarked that she 
would claim damages. ‘Claim damages!” 
said the postman. “ You’re lucky not to have to 
pay them, and if the wine had penetrated into 
any other parcels in the van you would probably 
have had to.” 

The second story is about some cases of 
gin which were shipped to my correspondent 
by a friend in South Africa—and this impresses 
me still more, for it is nearly seven years since 
I have heard the word case used in connection 
with spirits; in our part of the world the 
expression half-bottle is more commonly used. 
When the cases arrived at the docks my 
correspondent was told he could not clear them 
until he was in possession of an import licence, 
but all his efforts to obtain this necessary docu- 
ment failed, so that in the end he infurmed the 
authorities regretfully that he abandoned all 
claim to the gin, and that they could do as they 
liked with it. Shortly afterwards he received 
a demand for a substantial sum on account of 
import duty and, on his protest that he was 
being asked to pay on liquor that he was not 
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allowed to receive, he was informed that some 
of the cases had been stolen and that, as they 
had been removed from bond, someone would 
have to pay the duty ! 

I have had considerable experience recently 
of the treatment that registered parcels 
teceive, since one of the little amusements of 
the hard-of-hearing is the despatch of their 
deaf-aids to the makers for overhaul and repairs, 
When, in due course, the instrument is returned 
by registered post the question whether the 
original trouble has been remedied does not 
arise, since the problem is whether the un- 
fortunate wreck can ever be reconstructed. 
Occasionally also, in my more optimistic moods, 
I send off a few of my surplus pullets’ eggs to 
a deserving friend with young children, who 
lives in London. However carefully these are 
packed the condition of the contents of the 
package on arrival suggests, as my egg-shell 
recipient puts it, that the bag of registered 
parcels containing the eggs had been hurled 
from a train travelling at 60 m.p.h. into a lorry 
moving at the same speed in the opposite 
direction. 


* .* 
* 


| be the days before the war there were 
poultrymen throughout the British Isles 
whose main business was the sale of sittings of 
eggs from their first-class stock to their customers 
all over the country. These eggs were packed in 
light cardboard boxes, with compartments of 
the same material, and it was unusual to receive 
a parcel with even one egg broken. To-day such 
a thing as a cardboard box would have no 
chance of survival whatsoever, and would be 
merely a hostage to fortune. If ever the poultry 
world returns to normal, which seems most 
unlikely at the time of writing, the business of 
selling sittings of eggs can never be revived 
unless the Post Office greatly improves its 
methods, for nobody is going to pay 12s. or 
more for an uncooked omelette, garnished with 
slices of soaked cardboard. 
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CORRESPONDENT has sent me a 

delightful story of his dog, who, when the 
shooting of rabbits was in progress, provided 
a display of that eminently reasonable argument 
that master should acquit himself as well as, or 
even better than, the other man. The dog in 
question was not of a sporting variety in the 
generally accepted sense, for he was one of those 
queer fellows of mixed breed (in this instance 
Irish terrier out of wire-haired terrier) who prove 
sometimes that they have a nose the equal of 
that of any Labrador, and an understanding 
of the ways of fur, feather and human beings, 
plus a full share of canine reasoning, that the 
average shooting dog does not always possess. 


The dog who picks up another man’s bird 
and brings it to his own master whenever he is 
allowed the chance is common enough, but the 
behaviour of this half-bred terrier went rather 
beyond this, as it provided proof that a dog can 
reason. My correspondent:and a friend, both 
with their dogs, were ferreting a hedgerow on 
a steep slope, and the Irish cross-bred was with 
his master on the higher side, The first rabbit 
to appear came out on the lower side and was 
tolled over, and the other man’s dog, a spaniel, 
promptly retrieved it and laid it behind his 
master. Almost immediately another rabbit 
bolted, taking the downward slope again, and 
this also was shot, to be placed by the spaniel 
behind his owner. On seeing this the Irish 
cross-bred, incensed by the general unfairness of 
things, made a wide detour, crept through the 
hedge some distance away, and picking up one 
of the rabbits, brought it back to his master by 
the same route, so that the theft was not 
noticed. By this time another rabbit had been 
shot, on the wrong side of the hedge again, 
according to the terrier, and this also was 
purloined in the same way. So it went on until 
nine rabbits had been killed on the Jower slope, 
and none on the higher, but when the successful 
gunner turned round to pick up his bag he 
found, not nine rabbits as he expected, but one. 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE RED DEER-II 


Written and Illustrated by G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


{The following article is a continuation of the 
one published in the issue of October 11, 1946, in 
which Mr, Whitehead described the life of the Red 
Deer duving the summer months} 

B: mid-September the majority of stags 
should be “clean,” and any beasts seen 
in velvet after that date are either 

youngsters or old beasts whose health is failing. 

These latter should figure high on the stalker’s 

“short list,” for they are useless for breeding 

purposes, and, should a prolonged and hard 

winter follow the rut, would most assuredly 
perish anyway. 

The end of September marks the finish of 
the stag’s annual growth. His “year” started 
with the sprouting of fresh antlers and, con- 
veniently enough, this date more or less approxi- 
mates to his birth-date. To build up in the space 
of three months four to six pounds of antler 


(Continental heads are far heavier) requires 
a considerable amount of physical effort, and 
for this reason alone hummels, or hornless 
stags, are generally far heavier bodied than their 
antlered brethren. However, by September 
a stag is free of this burden, and until the rut 
commences is able to devote the whole of his 
time and energy to waxing fat. Given the right 
food and conditions, stags put on weight fast, 
Yet during the rut they lose it even quicker, so 
it will be seen that September is a critical period 
in the stag’s year. Should he fail to put on 
sufficient weight, then the call of the rut will over- 
tax his reserves and a hard winter will spell death. 

An antler, when first clean, is completely 
white, but weather, tree-rubbing and peat stains 
soon tone it to a warm brown or black, with 
only the ivory-like tips showing white. Briefly, 
a good head should be at least 30 inches long 


with a similar inside spread, long points and 
a good thick rough beam, deeply grooved and 
pearled. These grooves are the channels in 
which the blood flowed during the “velvet 
days’’—the deeper the grooves and rougher the 
horn, the more abundant has been the blood 
supply and better quality horn results. 

For most of the year a stag is silent, but 
during September he finds his voice, and with 
it added confidence and less forbearance of his 
fellow stags. This change is accompanied by 
a swelling of the neck, while a shaggy mane 
quickly develops to complete the picture of 
power and grace. He is no longer satisfied with 
bachelor clubs or solitary confinement among 
the mist-wreathed tops, but must seek a wife— 
not one or two, but as many as his strength and 
guile can muster, for he is polygamous. 

The rut during this past season has been 





THE DERRY LODGE STAGS WERE STILL MOVING ABOUT IN A LARGE HERD 
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extremely late, and on a number of forests stags 
did not break up and go with hinds until the 
first week in October. For example, the first 
stag seen with hinds on Strath Garve forest, 
Ross-shire, solely hind ground, was not until 
October 4, and it was not until a week Jater that 
the majority of resident hinds had been 
parcelled off by stags. The higher the ground 
the later generally are the stags in breaking up. 

The Derry Lodge (Aberdeenshire) stags, 
which spend the summer on Moine Bhealaidh, 
known locally as the Yellow Moss, were stil! 
moving about in a herd about 300 strong on 
September 28, and although there was a certain 
amount of roaring, there was only one stag with 
hinds to be seen on that vast high waste. How- 
ever,: lower down on Creag Bhalg, above Mar 
Lodge, the rut had definitely begun, and I saw 
several stags rounding up their hinds. 

That stags are roaring does not necessarily 
indicate that the rut has begun, for spasmodic 
roaring can be heard before the stags break up, 
for perhaps a week or so, depending on the 
condition of the hinds. I am convinced that the 
lateness of the 1946 rut was due to the back- 
wardness of the hinds in coming into season. 
This, in turn, was doubtless due to the very wet 
summer. Physically, hoWever, seldom have 
stags reached the larder in such “pride of 
grease"’ as did those shot in early September; 
hinds, too, appeared to be in the pink of con- 
dition. 

As the number of days to the rut shortens, 
so do the tempers of the stags. The younger 
beasts are continuously scrapping with one 
another, wrestling and pushing with locked 
antlers,4lthough no blood is spilt. The older stags 
are more aloof, and use only the point of the antler 
to jab a youngster in the ribs should he cause 
annoyance; when they fight, it will be in earnest, 
in defence of their harem. A battle of this 
description, between well matched beasts, is 
indeed a grand spectacle, but fatal accidents 
seldom happen, one or other of the contestants 
giving up as soon as he becomes exhausted. The 
preliminary to a fight is a study of offensive and 
defensive tactics. Given sufficient notice, the 
defender likes to meet his challenger at least 
two hundred yards from the hinds, and there he 
will stand roaring and awaiting his arrival. 

The stags will eeldom close in at this point 
but will start walking round the hinds in an 
ever decreasing circle with the defender always 
trying to keep between the hinds and the 
intruder, while the latter is constantly watching 
for an opportunity to rush into the middle of the 
hinds and, if possible, to split off a portion of 
them for himself. It is when this move is made 
that the two join battle, and should the contest 
take place on falling ground, whichever is 
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“THE WALLOWS ARE WELL CHURNED UP BY THEIR FORE-FEET” 


fortunate enough in precuring the higher berth 
has a great advantage in the pushing match that 
follows. Often while a stag is thus engaged he 


loses many of his hinds, for other stags, seeing _ 


their opportunity, rush in and help themselves. 
The hinds show no attachment to their Jate lord, 
and follow meekly. 

It is fascinating to watch stags hind- 
hunting. One day the stags are still in large 
bands; the next, maybe following a night of 
frost, which seems to stimulate their sexual 
desires, the parties start to break up, and indi- 
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vidually, or in small parties of two or three 
beasts, though each is hunting for himself, they 
rush about the hill-tops and into the rocka amid 
the steep corries, looking for hinds. Should 
a stag be successful, he will chase his hinds out 
on to more level ground, where he can best keep 
his eye on them. 

Should, however, his search be in vain, he 
will rush about madly, often re-covering the 
same ground over and over again, apparently 
forgetful that his previous circuit was abortive. 
On September 22 I watched four stags as, for 
over an hour, they vainly searched the rocks 
around Carnena Beiste on Strath Bran forest. 
They must have traversed the same ground at 
least five times before moving over towards 
Loch Fannich. 

During the rut the wallows or soiling-baths 
are much used by the stags, and are churned by 
their fore-foet into a spongy consistency, with 
a central depression for wallowing in. All 
around, traces of hair can be seen adhering to the 
mud, Besides relieving any irritation caused by 
such parasites as the ked and the warble-fly, the 
mud-bath must be a refreshing interlude during 
the exertions of the rut and, since the latter 
reaches its peak during the hours of darkness, 
the wallows are most used at daybreak. 

Hinds, too, wallow during the autumn, but 
only occasionally, and then only when the 
weather is warm. During spring and summer, 
however, they constantly wallow, but do not 
use the same “cloaks” as the stags, preferring 
a wetter place. Every evening last summer 
about fifty hinds from Morrone Hill, Aberdeen- 
shire, would gather round one of these wallows 
which was scarcely a hundred yards from the 
road, Like the stags, the hinds wallow to seek 
telief from the attention of parasites. Wallows 
are a source of great attraction to deer, for even 
if they are “ moved’’ by human agency—which 
is quite distinct from frightening them into 
flight—should their path take them past a 
wallow, it is an even chance that one or two 
beasts will stop for a quick roll. 

On forests where there are trees, the stags, 
once clean of velvet, often resort to rubbing 





BY SEPTEMBER A STAG IS ABLE’ TO DEVOTE THE WHOLE OF HIS TIME 
TO WAXING FAT 
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“HINDS, TOO, APPEARED TO BE IN 


their antlers among the lower branches, On 
September 29 I followed a large stag down from 
Creag Bhalg into the wood above Mar Lodge. 
He went straight to a birch tree, began rubbing, 
and continued for about twenty minutes, with 
only a momentary break to utter a roar. As 
soon as he had finished he moved off and another 
smaller beast took his place. Where no trees 
exist, stags often rub their horns vigorously in 
the heather, Occasionally a stag may be seen 
with strips of moss hanging from his antlers, 
and this has sometimes given the erroneous 
impression that he is late in shedding velvet, and 
is still in “tatters.” 

‘The reason for this antler-rubbing is some- 
what obscure. Fraser Darling, in his excellent 
book Herd of Red Deer, states: “The antlers 
form an erotic zone. The sexual activity of the 
stag is so intense that he has not sufficient hinds 
to satisfy his lust. He may masturbate several 
times during the day. The act is accomplished 
by a lowering of the head and gently rubbing the 
tips of the antlers to and fro through the 
herbage.” As to the frequency of masturbation, 
I fully agree, for a day among the stags in 
October hardly passes without a chance of 
witnessing this event, and it is always intro- 
duced by a lowering and shaking of the head 
among the herbage. But I am yet to be con- 
vinced that the act is produced by any sensation 
in the tips of the antler points. Otherwise, tree- 
rubbing would similarly excite him. 

Yet, despite the stag’s acute lust, it is 
temarkable how ‘few hill-going folk have ever 
witnessed a stag serving a hind. I know 
several stalkers who have never seen it, and I 
myself have seen it occur only twice; and on 
both occasions it was the same stag that copu- 
lated-——and within half an hour. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the act normally takes place at 
night. 

By the end of October the intensity of the 
rut is on the wane, though stags may still be 
heard roaring well on into November; but no 
longer is it the impressive challenge of October. 
Sometimes a stag will bark like a hind. It is 
a bark of annoyance. Late in September I 
stalked to within 20 yards of a big eight-pointer 
which was resting on a ridge. It was misty, and 
when he eventually spotted me he was still 
uncertain what the “something’’ was. He 
stood up, barked several times, and then ran off 
a short distance before standing to bark again. 
This performance was repeated until he finally 
disappeared into the mist. 

On October 11 I again heard a stag barking. 
This time it was in bright sunshine, and he was 
fully aware of my presence. I was stalking a 
wild twelve-pointer on Beinn a Chaisteil, Strath- 
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THE PINK OF CONDITION” 


rannoch Forest, when a travelling stag came up 
from the rear. Seeing me between himself and 
the twelve-pointer’s hinds, the traveller stopped 
and began to bark. I then had the unique 
experience of both seeing and hearing a stag 
Toaring a challenge on one side of me while 
a second beast barked out annoyance on the 
other. 

Stags in search of hinds travel immense 
distances, and often be- 
come extremely bold. It 
is this false boldness 
which rather detracts 
from mid-October stalk- 
ing. Risks may be taken 
which, in early Septem- 
ber, would have cleared 
the whole corrie of deer, 
so completely numbed 
is a stag’s sense of 
danger. Many owners of 
deer forests have finist:- 
ed stalking by October 
10, and wise they are. 
By this date almost all 
but the young stags are 
much run. Lean and 
tucked upin appearance, 
they are of little value 
as meat to the connois- 
seur of venison. Like 
most animals, deer have 
their own particular 
body scent which is in- 
tensified during the rut, 
and it is possible, if you 
have a keen nose, to 
pick up this smell, es- 
pecially if you happen 
to be crawling ovet a 
recently vacated lie. 

Yet, just at the 
season when stag meat is 
at its very worst, hind 
flesh is in its prime, and 
the majority of hinds 
are shot between mid- 
November and January. 
Which type of hinds 
should be shothas al- 
ways been a point of con- 
troversy, but if venison 
is the sole consideration 
it should be the yeld 
hind. A yeld hind is one 
that, although pregnant, 
has not borne a calf the 
previous summer. and 
is “feast two seasons 
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old. She is recognisable by her good condition, 
with no apparent dark patch or shadow where 
the leading edge of the haunch starts to separate 
from the barrel or stomach. A protuberant hip- 
bone is a sure sign that the hind is a milker, 
with a calf lying hidden somewhere. It is not 
uncommon to see a hind with both a first-year 
calf and a yearling at foot. Unlike the roe deer, 
the red deer hind suffers the yearling to remain 
with her, and it is thus that the small family 
groups of hinds are formed. 

By the end of November the majority of 
stags have once more rejoined their bachelor 
clubs, and doubtless have many tales of chase 
and escape to recount, They are in poor con- 
dition, and are unable to stand rough weather 
so well as the hinds. They wander about, there- 
fore, in search of food and shelter, and will often 
be seen near human habitation, especially 
during periods of prolonged snow. Frost may 
send the deer up again on the hil! for a few days, 
but any sign of further snow will once more 
bring them down to the straths. They normally 
travel in single file and look pitifully despon- 
dent. 

On island forests and on those along the 
sea coast the deer often frequent the shore to 
eat seaweed. All animals are fond of salt licks, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that deer 
should have a taste for seaweed, 

Spring marks the culminating event in the 
stag’s year. His antlers, which perhaps six 
months previous had been the envy of stalkers 
for miles around, are cast carelessly aside as 
worthless objects, to lie forgotten in some peat 
bog, or more likely to be eaten by other deer. 
One would imagine that he might rejoice at 
being relieved of this cumbersome burden, but 
not a bit of it. Like a man losing his hair, the 
stag appears embarrassed at his sudden "' bald- 
ness,” moves about in a subdued fashion, and is 
so completely lacking in individualism that it is 
hard to realise that in but a few months’ time he 
may well be the master-stag of fifty hinds. But 
we all have our off days. 





“STAGS IN SEARCH OF HINDS QFTEN BECOME 


EXTREMELY BOLD” 
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BRUSH-MAKERS OF WELLS 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


NE would hardly expect, in these days of mass production, to find such 
articles as brushes still being made by hand as of old. Yet, tucked awa) 
up a little side alley at Wells in Somerset, unseen and unnoticed, is a small 

colony of men and women whose products are sent all over the world. 
tween them, these men make every conceivable kind of brush for home and 
farm alike, and their goods find as much favour with the farmers of the Colonies 
and of, say, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway as with those at home. It 
is claimed that a hand-made brush will not only sweep cleaner than one turned out 

in the factories, but will have a longer life. Se 
This colony at Wells presents one of the finest examples I have met of the 
complete difference in both outlook and methods of those who work by hand and 
those who work machines. For here we may find both types, machine hands and 
craftsmen, working within a stone’s throw of one another; each serving the same 


market, yet each quite separate and independent of the other. 


As with most forms of handwork, theirs is a highly specialised and individual 





one. No two types of brush are e de exactly alike. th o hi 
ypes of brush are ever made exactly alike. On the ather hand tle 1 _ eraCKING THE BRUSH-HEADS IN READINESS 


range seems almost unlimited including, as it does, scavenger brushes, household 
bass brooms, soft and sweeping brushes, Turk’s head chum brushes, deck scrubs, 





wire hand-drawn churn and pail brushes, 
bottle brushes and sundry others besides. 
To watch any one of these craftsmen at 
work might well give the impression that 
the making of a brush is a comparatively 
simple matter. On the contrary, it is 
only their very skill and dexterity that 
would make it seem so. Indeed, so 
complicated is their work that it is sel- 
dom that any one man will ever be set to 
make more than one, or at most two or 
three, types of brush. Though each man 
will have a pretty fair undgrstanding of 
what his companions are about, all 
prefer to be masters of their own 
particular line, faithful to the doctrine 
of true craftesmanship. 

Let us consider a few of the princi- 
pal types. First the scavenger brush, 
Here the craftsman will use only home- 
grown birch, alder, sycamore, willow— 
or withy,.as he prefers to call it in these 
parts-——for his stock, and he will season 
the wood for months on end. 

The first stage is to cut the stock to any length from 12 to 
18 inches, according to the requirements of the particular customer. 
This done, it is rounded on a lathe and split down the centre to pro- 
vide two brush-heads, the greatest care being taken to see that each 
section is of equal dimensions. Next, taking one head at a time, 
the craftsman drills a series of equi-distant holes in the flat surface 
before smoothing and trimming the whole to a perfect balance. The 
brush-heads are then stacked in readiness for ‘‘knotting” (Fig. 1). 

In due course, seated before his bench, in the centre of which 
is a cauldron of hot pitch fitted with an enormous chimney to 
allow the poisonous fumes to escape, the brush-maker, in company 
with two or three others, sets to work on the intricate work of the 
“Ienotting” of the holes (Fig. 2). Upon the evenness of this work 
depend, in large measure, the whole efficiency and easy handling 
of the finished article, 

For this ‘knotting, bass from West Africa or Brazil is uscd, 
The wood. is imported in a semi-natural condition, and so must first 
be dyed, dressed and cut into lengths. Sometimes the bass will be 
used on its own, but. more often a certain amount of either cane 
or bone will be let in to make the bristles firmer and more resisting. 
Taking a handful of this mixture, the craftsman dips one end of the 
brush-head ° to the hot pitch, ties it securely with thrum-hemp, 





FOR “KNOTTING” 


and then gives it a further dipping before inserting the knot into 
one of the holes, giving a special twist of his wrist as he does so 
(Fig. 2). It is this twist, one old man assured me, that helps to 
make the knot secure and is largely responsible for ensuring that the 
finished brush will be covered uniformly. All that remains now is 
to fix the handle and to give a final trimming all over, 

The ordinary soft household broom is made in similar style ex- 
cept that the stock is cut to a narrower, lighter, and altogether 
neater design and rather more expensive fibres are used for the 
bristles. 

Quite different are the churn and pail brushes, which are 
made of beech as being the most suitable wood to stand up to 
constant use in really hot water. Here oblong boards are cut and 
drilled, and filled with Bahia bass from Brazil or with bassine 
from Ceylon. Unlike the brooms, no pitch is used for the knotting. 
Instead, the bass is wired in the centre, doubled in halves, the wire 
being pulled taut through one of the holes and secured in place 
behind. When cach of the many holes has been filled thus, a thin 
sheeting of beech is fixed and glued to the back (Fig. 3) to give 
added security and, at the same time, hide the wiring. Finally, 
the bristles are trimmed by shears and the woodwork finished 
off by means of spokeshave. 

This wiring is no easy business, yet 1 am told that an expert 
can cover the head of a brush within 
a quarter of an hour, 

The making of the bottle brushes is 
entirely different. Strips of home-grown 
ash or beech are turned on the lathe and 
then cupped and grooved; work en- 
trusted to only the most accomplished 
and experienced. These cups and grooves 
are then filled with South American mule 
hair, whichis doubled in halves and wired 
into position by a cunningly devised 
hand-propelled tension apparatus (Fig. 
4). It is work that both sounds and 
looks simple but one that is among 
the most complicated of all, calling 
for infinite patience and si through- 
out. 

The number of brushes made in 
these small country workshops seems 
unlimited, and the men and women 
who make them are all of the old tra- 
dition, and present a living proof of 
the continued importance of the rural 
craftsman in an industrial age. 





4.—WIRING THE MULE HAIR TO A BOTTLE-BRUSH 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


A RIVER SCENE 


AN any of your readers assist me in 

locating the castle which appears in the 

accompanying photograph of a landscape 
or venture an opinion as to the artist ?—W. G. 
Boots (Dr,), 125, Spilaby Road, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire. 

The two Griffiers, father and son, were 
landscape painters, best known for their river 
scenes. The older Grifficr, born at Amsterdam 
in 1645, came to England after the Fire of 
London, and painted many scenes on the 
Thames; he died in 1718. Dr. Booth’s painting 
is probably by Jan Griffier, junior (circa 1690- 
1750) and appears to be one of his views of the 
upper Rhine in which he dealt largely, and 
rather imaginatively, often placing British 
castles in Rhenish scenery. ‘This castle is 
reminiscent of Chepstow Castle, and is repre- 
sented in its unruined state, with the bridge 
across the river. The picture may be a fanciful 
version of that scene. In the foreground 
a hawking party is in progress; the younger 
Griffier was addicted to hawking scenes. 


LOOKING THROUGH THE JELLY 

Can you give me information regarding the 
piece of china illustrated in the accompanying 
photograph ? It is stamped on the base “Wedg- 
wood 77." The article is all in one piece and is 
white in colour with a fine glaze. The floral 
decoration is hand-painted and well executed in 
a variety of colours, including pink, brown, 
mauve, blue and green. There are four small 
holes round the base inside the rim, two of which 
are just visible in the photograph. Measurements 
are as follows: height, 5 ins.; length, 84 ins.; 
width, 44 ins. I should much like to know what 
its use was and its approximate age—R. K. 
Fovu.kes, Brookfield, Preston Road, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

The article in question is the core of a jelly- 
mould, with a floral design intended to be seen 
through the transparent jelly when it has set 
and the outer mould, fitting down on the flanges 
of the core, has been removed. The holes in 
the flanges (base when inverted) of the core 
are for the infusion of the liquid when hot. The 
mould was doubtless made at the factory of 
Josiah Wedgwood at Etruria, Staffordshire, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the pattern was painted in the workshop at 
Chelsea maintained by Wedgwood at that 
period, 


A DUTCH TOBACCO BOX 


T have a small engraved brass box which has 
been in my family for many years. I should be 


BRASS TOBACCO BOX, DUTCH, LATE EIGHTEENTH 
SCENES FROM GENESIS 
See question: A Dutch Tobacco Box 


* FLORAL DECORATIONS. 





LANDSCAPE ATTRIBUTED TO JAN GRIFFIER, JUN. (circa 1690-1750) 
See question: A River Scene 





CORE OF JELLY-MOULD WITH PAINTED 
WEDGWOOD, 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

See question: Looking Through the Felly 





CENTURY. ENGRAVED WITH 


grateful for any information you can give me as 
to its origin and use, and whether a translation 
of the script is possible—C. Paice DIckIns, 
Fourways, Monxton, near Andover, Hampshire, 


Our correspondent’s brass box, which we 
have photographed, is a Dutch tobacco box 
of a shape extremely popular during the last 
half of the eighteenth century, when they were 
extensively imported into this country. They 
were also made in England in’ South Stafford- 
shire enamel. Built from three pieces of heavy 
rolled brass—early examples were made from 
beaten metal—and two lengths of extruded 
beading, all invisibly brazed together, they 
were decorated by experienced engravers of 
pewter. Metal tobacco boxes were used from 
about 1650. They were of brass or copper and 
brass, the outer surfaces being engraved with 
designs, embellished with hatching, usually 
illustrating Biblical scenes, proverbs and con- 
temporary events. These boxes were intended 
for the Prosperous middle-class, since their 
homeliness of sentiment and material do not 
reflect a sophisticated taste. They are often 
signed by the engraver. According to Fairholt, 
they contained all that the smoker required 
except the pipe. 

The script and symbols decorating the 
front uf the body of this cxample constitute 
a rebus which may be interpreted : A loyal 
(clasped hands) heart (hart) is the crown 
(crown) of the world (orb).”’ This sentiment is 
also found on jewellery in many parts of 
Europe. The base is decorated with scenes 
from Genesis depicting the temptation of Adam 
and the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden. The inscription reads : ‘Eve, 
is the apple sweet to taste? The after-taste 
is bitter, How dear the pleasure, Adam, you 
are allowing yourself to be charmed and lured 
away. Redeemer, come to us or the world is 
lost.” On the lid are displayed scenes from the 
Creation, with the inscription: ‘‘When the 


-world was created, sky, earth and sea sprang 


from nothing.’’ 
SPORNBERG'S SILHOUETTES 

I have a fine silhouette by Spornberg, dated 
Cheltenham 1803, with a on the back, This 


label is, I believe, unique, as Mrs. Neville 
Jackson has no mention of it in her book on 
Sithoucttes. What intrigues me in this label is 
the following statement in block capitals: “His 
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SILHOUETTE BY W, SPORNBERG. DONE 
AT CHELTENHAM IN 1803 
See question: Spornberg's Sithousttes 


views of Cheltenham and Bath and likeness of 
Mrs, Forty sold at Mr. Seldens library High 
St, and at Mr. Fasan in the Well Walk,” etc. 
Can anyone inform me who this Mrs. Forty 
was? She must have been a person of some 
renown,—M. J. M. Curistie, Twatling, Barnt 
Green, near Birmingham. 

Mrs. Forty was the well-woman who offi- 
ciated at the “Original and Royal Wells,” 
Cheltenham Spa, for considerably more than 
half a century. Her delightful personality 
endeared her to all those eminent people who 
visited Cheltenham Spa to drink the waters. 
She was presented to George III and Queen 
Charlotte during:their visit of 1788, after which 
the wells were dubbed “ Royal.’”” The matchless 
efficiency of Mrs, Forty in the Pump Room gave 
her a reputation among the nobility and gentry 
against which neighbouring wells were unable 
to compete until after her death. She began 
working at the wells as a young girl shortly 
after the opening, in 1738, of a pump room 
adjoining the dome-covered chalybeate spring 
which brought prosperity to Cheltenham. The 
well at which she officiated was long known as 
“Mrs, Forty’s Well,” and achieved considerable 
fame, Her husband died in 1799 aged 80. 

W. Spornberg, a Swede, was a profilist and 
tainiaturist who worked at Bath from 1773 until 
later than 1795, residing at 2, Lillyput Alley, 
and §, Lower Church Street. “The views of Bath 
referred to appeared as illustrations to the 
History of Bath by the Rev. R. Warner, pub- 
lished in 1801. The drawings are, however, 
thought to have been prepared some years 


earlier. Mr. Fasen’s establishment at which the 
views of Cheltenham and Bath were solid was 
about 300 yards from Mrs. Forty’s Well. 
Spornberg was noted for his painted profiles in 
orange red on black backgrounds with elaborate 
borders. These were generally painted on con- 
cave glass. This hitherto unknown label seems 
to prove that Spornberg was working in 
Cheltenham as late as 1803. 


DECALCOMANIA 


I have lately bought a tray decorated with 
prints, coloured and varnished, and should be 
glad to know the country of origin. The prints 
are apparently eighteenth century, and I was 
told that this form of decoration is known abroad 
as “decalcomania.”—J. K. S., Chiswick, W.4. 

The decoration of furniture, trays, screens, 
boxes and fire boards by cut-out prints was 
@ popular amusement in Paris in the eighteenth 
century; but the existing pieces so decorated 
are most commonly to be traced to Venice, 
where decalcomanta had a considerable vogue in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. At 
Venice paper motifs were specially prepared for 
this form of decoration. A secretaire decorated 
with cut-out prints is preserved at the Museo 
Civico at Milan. The prints were heavily 
varnished, and so they have been preserved. 


A SCENE FROM TOM JONES 

Can you give me any information about 
@ print showing grave robbers fighting with 
relatives of the dead in a churchyard? The land- 
acape is by W. Woollett and the figures are by 
F. Bartolozzi.—M. H. B.-E., London, W.9. 

This engraving was published in London 
by V. M. Picot in 1776. It illustrates a scene 
from Fielding’s Tom Jones, in which the hero 
is assisting Molly Seagram to repulse the body- 
stealers from the churchyard. It is after a 
painting by P. J. de Loutherbourg, and was 
engraved by William Woollett in the line man- 
ner, the figures being etched in by Bartolozzi. 
Woollett was a line engraver of some promin- 
ence, who is best remembered for his classical 
landscapes after Richard Wilson. He was less 
successful with his figures, and he frequently 
got other artists to etch them on to his plates. 
A PROBLEM OF SIGNATURE 

I send you herewith photographs of a pair 
of shooting pictures. They are about 23 ins. by 
19 ins., and, as you will see, of superb quality, rich 
foliage, and, I assume, about 1820 in date. 

When I had them cleaned and re-varnished, 
a first-class firm was unable to name the artist. 
Only one is signed (with the initials E.H_), that 
depicting the man in the act of shooting, and in 
the lower right-hand corner. 

I should be very much obliged if you or 
any of your readers can authenticate these for 
me.—J. SUTCLIFFE SyMON, Norsebury, Stoke 
Charity, near Winchester, Hampshire. 
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The signature, a tracing of which was sent 
by our correspondent, is either not genuine, or, 
if so, has been touched up to make it clearer. 
If genuine underneath, it is that of Ed. Hull, 
well known as an engraver of sporting scenes, 
who also exhibited paintings at the Royal 
Academy, 1827-74. But for the signature 
these works would assuredly be ascribed to 
D. Wolstenholme (op. 1803-24). 


A BEAR-BAITING ALE-JUG 

Can you kindly say if anything is known 
of the origin of the chinaware bear of which 
J enclose a photograph? It appears to me to 





STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZE ALE-JUG 

IN THE FORM OF A BEAR BAITED BY A 

TERRIER (MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 
See question: A Bear-baiting Ale-jug 


have a monkey or some animal under it. The 
body is hollow and the head can be removed. 
I was once told that it was a Nottingham beer- 
Jug, and as bear-baiting with monkeys was, 
I believe, a Nottingham “‘sport,” perhaps there 
is @ connection.—W. A. MONCKTON, Elmleigh, 
Havant, Hampshire. 

The bear is an ale-jug with detachable head 
made to serve as a mug; the animal clinging to 
the bear is a terrier (for baiting the bear), The 
jug is of salt-glaze stoneware and was made in 
Staffordshire about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, There are specimens of similar salt- 
glaze bear jugs in the Victoria and Albert and 
Fitzwilliam (Cambridge) Museums. Jugs of the 
same kind were made also at Nottingham, but 
in a stoneware with a rich brown glaze; white 
stoneware was not made at Nottingham. 


Questions intended fov these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 





TWO EARLY 19th-CENTURY SHOOTING PICTURES (23 ins. by 19 ins.) 
See question: A Problem of Signature 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVII1 


CHICHESTER—III THE CAPITAL OF WEST SUSSEX 


An account of the Georgian renaissance in Chichester with a description 
of the Pallant and some general observations on the future of the city 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
T= eighteenth century brought to Chichester a new ‘ 








economic prosperity and with it a blossoming in 

its social life which had all the characteristics of a 
miniature renaissance. Defoe, writing in George I's reign, 
“cannot say much for the City of Chichester, in which, if six 
or seven good Families were removed, there would not be 
much Conversation, except what is to be found among the 
Canons and Dignitaries of the Cathedral.” By the end of 
the century there had taken place a remarkable change. 
Practically the whole city had been rebuilt; in all four 
quarters there were good houses, occupied by “good families,” 
many of them worthy non-conformists, who found edifica- 
tion in their neat Georgian meeting-houses. The demand 
for recreation had been met by a theatre (still existing in 
South Street) and an assembly room behind the Council 
House. The cathedral was in some degree a musical centre. 
There were circles in which the arts were sedulously culti- 
vated. The three Smiths of Chichester, under the patronage 
of the Duke of Richmond, enjoyed a more than local celebrity : 
George and John as landscape painters; William, the eldest of 
the three, as a portraitist, although most of his work was 
done in London and Gloucester. William Collins, Chichester's 
most considerable poet, was born and died in the city. 


There was also the tiresome but well-meaning Hayley, would- 
be patron of Blake, biographer of Cowper and Romney, and a 1.—GEORGIAN HOUSES IN EAST PALLANT 
prolific poetaster who might have been Poet Laureate if he had The boom to which Chichester owed its revival was brought about by a new 


wished. Although he retired to the seclusion of Eartham, development in the corn trade. When Defoe wrote, it had not had time to 
Chichester was his native city: he was grandson of one leaveits mark on the buildings of the city, but it was still sufficiently recent for 
Dean of Chichester and married the daughter of another. him to take particularnote of it. Whereas, formerly, he explains, Sussex farmers 
had sent their corn overland to Farnham, the great 
grain market of Southern England, in late years a few 
moneyed men of Chichester and the neighbourhood 
had taken to buying up the corn of the rich coast- 
lands, lodging it in granaries which they had built 
near the Crook, and after milling it exported it by 
sea to London. So Chichester regained its old local 
supremacy as a corn market, a position which it 
had enjoyed in Roman times. In spite of the loss 
safer ten: uy to Farnham, Defoe approved of the change: “If 
te : the Markct at London is supply'd, the coming by Sea 
from Chichester is every jot as much a publick 
good.” A rapid alteration in the outward aspect 
of the city followed this new accession of wealth, as 
a result of which Chichester became, and remains 
for the most part, a Georgian town. Fortunately, 
there was at hand a chronicler in the person of 
James Spershott, a Baptist Minister, who was acute 
enough to realise that in his lifetime—he was born in 
1710 and died in 1789—he was witnessing a revolu- 
tion in the life of the city and that it was worth 
setting on record the changes which he had seen. 
His Memoirs have been published by the Sussex 
Archeological Society (Vols. xix and xx), but they 
would be worth re-printing in more accessible form. 
“When I was young,” he begins, “the City had 
a very mean appearance.... The Buildings were 
in general very low, very old, and their fronts fram’d 
with Timber which lay bare to the weather.’ Very 
few houses, and those only recently built, had fronts 
of brick, and he instances as one of the first the house 
at the south-east corner of the Cross, built in 1709: 
‘it still stands with that date and the initials JW] 
set ina panel. In North Street and East Street there 
were only six or seven houses with sash windows; 
in West Street there were none. Westgate House, 
which he calls ‘‘the Best House in the City,” built 
just too soon for the new fashion, “‘had only Transom 
windows.” As to the lanes off the four principal 
streets, these had “but few Houses and bad ones.” 
Little London, which runs northward off East Street, 
had been changed into a “gay” street of Georgian 
houses in his time. It is still very charming. 
Spershott goes on to describe the changes in 
manners and social life. He remembered the days when 
2.—DOORWAY AND IR ORK OF PALLANT HOUSE. “excepting the Bishop’s there were no more than three 
Also called Dodo House after two birds, intended to be ostriches Coaches, no Post Chaise. ... No Road waggon to London. 
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Goods then being carried to and from London 
by Pack Horses.” ‘Drinking to Excess was 
the reigning vice.” ‘‘The Corporation were 
always a respectable Body," but “it was not 
uncommon with some Farmers when they 
came to Market to get drunk and stay two or 
three Days, till their wives came to fetch 
them Home.” The favourite sports were bull- 
baiting, wrestling, cudgelling, footballing in 
the streets “ day after day in frosty weather, to 
theadvantage of the Glazier,” cock fighting, dog 
fighting, badger baiting, and on Shrove Tues- 
day “cock scailing” in the cathedral 
cemetery, or, as Spershott calls it, 
“the high Church lighten.” A new 
generation had given up the bar- 
barous sport of throwing scales at 
tethered birds; it had also become 
more temperate and less corpulent : 
as a young man Spershott could re- 
member 20 or 30 men and women 
“so Prodigious that like other 
animals thoroughly fatted, they 
could hardly move about.” He also 
has interesting observations on the 
changes of fashion in furniture. 
Solid pieces of English oak gave 
way to tables and chests of drawers 
of Norway oak ‘‘called wainscot,” 
while “with the higher sort”? walnut 
veneering was “Esteem'd for its 
Beauty above anything Else,” and 
the cabinet-makers began to make 
“walnuttree Chairs with French 
Leggs.” 

The architectural revolution 
which Spershott witnessed really be- 
gan with the rebuilding of the Dean- 
ery in 1725, followed six years later 
by the erection of the Council 
House. During the next fifty years, 
indeed up to the-end of the century, 
new|building must have been pro- 
ceeding on all hands; yet practically 
nothing is known of the men who 
carried it out. Last week we saw 
that the‘Council House, under the 
aegis of the Duke of Richmond, was 
designed by Roger Morris. Morris, 
however, was not a local man; he 
held the post of Carpenter and 
Engineer to the Ordnance Office. 
A Chichester carpenter Thomas Steel, 
junior, in 1734 contracted to rebuild 
Shillinglee House, Lord Winterton’s 
home {Country Lire, Vol. Jxxx, p. 
142). His west front of red brick 
with stone dressings is characterised 
by keystones over the windows, 
rusticated quoins and a high para- 
pet treated as a dummy attic storey. 
Doubtless, there is work by him 
and possibly by his father (if he, 
too, was a builder) in Chichester, 
and the fact that, like so many 
provincial architects, he was a 
carpenter by trade suggests that 
he may have been responsible for 
some of the splendid Early Georgian stair- 
cases in the city. A namesake, probably a 
relative, was Recorder of Chichester from 
1746 to 1775, and his son represented the'city 
in Parliament at the end of the century. 
Further research should bring to light the 
names of other Chichester builders. 

In the two previous articles North Street 
and West Street have been described with 
some of the lanes leading off them. There is 
hot space to mention in detail the buildings in 
East Street and South Street. But the 
Pallant, lying in the south-east quadrant 
between them, insists on fuller treatment. 
The name is often assumed to be connected 
with the palatine jurisdiction which prevailed 
in this area, but in early records it appears as 


i 
\ 


3.—PALLANT OR DODO HOUSE (circa any 


Palenta and probably means no more than an 
enclosed or paled space. This was the pale or 
quarter of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
who had exclusive authority over it, and it 
has its own little church, All Saints in the 
Pallant. The separate character of the 
Pallant is still evident to-day. Its plan seems 
to reproduce the plan of the city in miniature, 
and there was once a cross, demolished in 
1713, where the four streets—-North, South, 
East and West Pallant—meet. All four con- 
tain fine Georgian houses. To use a term now 


/ 


f 


Gorey. | 





EXTRAORDINAR} 


much in vogue, the Pallant is a: sechaded 
“precinct,” as is St. Martin’s Sq@are (Fig. 
8) in the north-east quarter, and in the 
eighteenth century it became perhaps the 
most select residential area in the city: 
a Guide of 1831 calls it ‘‘ this quiet and genteel 
spot.” It coulé&,be a residential precinct 
again, and it seems a pity that so many of its 
houses are now serving as offices. 

Owing to the presence of air raid shelters 
it has been impossible to photograph the 
West Pallant, the broadest of the four streets, 
which has a fine house (No. 12) on the south 
side. North Pailant, a mere lane debouching 
into East Street, has several interesting 
Georgian doorways to its 18th-century fronts. 
The East Pallant is remarkable for the 
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sequence of its houses on its south side (Fig. 
1), built on a curving frontage and dominated 
by the imposing three-storeyed house seen in 
the centre of the photograph. But the finest 
house stands at the corner of the East and 
North Pallants, with its front to the latter 
(Fig. 3). This is the Pallant House, often 
called Dodo House from the pair of strange 
fowls perched on its gate-piers and intended 
by their carver to be ostriches (Fig. 2). The 
distinction of this early 18th-century build- 
ing, as in the case of Westgate House, has led 


“DISTINGUISHED BY BRICKWORK OF 


REFINEMENT ” 


to its attribution to Wren, but the probability 
is that it was the work of a local man, possibly 
Thomas Steel, senior. It was built by Henry 
Peckham, a Chichester merchant, who was 
known as “Lisbon Peckham” on account of 
his interests in‘ the wine trade. Hay, in his 
History of Chichester, states that it was 
erected about the year 1712, a date which is 
supported by the fact that in the following 
year Peckham obtained permission to 
demolish the cross near by. On the roof 
a tower-like structure was raised later, it is 
said, as a belvedere, to allow the owner to look 
out at his shipping in Chichester harbour. 
This fine house, for some years now, has been 
the offices of the Chichester Rural District 
Council. 


5.—A LATE 
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18th-CENTURY STAIRCASE: AT THE 
SHIP HOTEL 


' The front is not only beautifully proportioned, but is distinguished 
by brickwork of extraordinary refmmement. Brick is used for all the 


dressin, uoins, keystones and cornice—~and over the window frames 
cut brickwork is used to give a delicately undulating outline, and the 
keystones are carved with national emblems, including the Tose, 
oak, thistle, harp and fleur-de-lis. Further distinction is added by 
the charming wrought ironwork of the railings and overthrow linking 
the brick piers; Henry Peckham's monogram is worked into the over- 
throw, and his crest, an ostrich proper, is doubly emphasised, if not 
altogether unequivocally, by the two ambiguous-looking birds, The 
handsome wood doorcase, with its Corinthian pilasters and carved 
pediment, has the height, indeed the hauteur suitable to the dignity 
of the whole facade. 

The interior of the house retains some contemporary panelling 
and a magnificent staircase. It is remarkable for the elaboration of its 
members, Each stair-end is carved with a design of foliage and 
the moulded capping of each stair is carried back under the next 
riser, beneath which is a carved bracket the outline of which is con- 
tinued across the whole width of the stair (Fig. 6). Fig. 4 shows 
some of the contemporary panelling at the upper-landing level. Many 
Chichester houses contain fine Georgian staircases. There is another 
in the house immediately to the north of Pallant House, a build- 
ing which stands on a 15th-century vaulted cellar. In the Deanery 
is a further notable example. The staircase in the City Council offices 
in North Street, with its fine mahogany inlay, was illustrated a 
fortnight ago. An interesting contrast is the later but not less 


6.—DETAIL OF THE STAIRCASE IN PALLANT HOUSE 


temarkable staircase in the Ship Hotel (Fig. 5), which shows that the 
tradition continued to the end of the century, although by that time 
metal balustrades had replaced oak apd mahogany joinery. It goes 
up the full three storeys of the building, and at the first-floor landing 
there is an arcade with delicate Adamesque ornament. The house was 
built on the site of an old one by Admiral Sir George Murray (1759- 
1819), who commanded the leading ship in Nelson’s squadron in the 
Battle of Copenhagen. The conversion of the house into a hotel just 
before the war was carried out for the proprietors by the late Mr. Harry 
Osborn, who carefully respected its architectural character in the 
alterations and additions to it then made. 

In perambulating Chichester attention has several times been 
called to the designs of the Georgian doorways, A characteristic 
example with fanlight and pediment is seen on the right of Fig. 8, 
illustrating the west side of St. Martin’s Square. Fig. 11 shows 
a happily married couple of similar breeding between two shops on 
the west side of North Street, and in Fig. 7. higher up the street on 
the same side, there is another plainer example, where one broad 
pediment shelters both openings. The adjoining house in the same 
photograph has a charming bay window, with ogee-headed windows, 
Protruding over the entrance. These bays and bows, it has already been 
remarked, are a feature of Chichester, and in Fig, 10 a further example, 
from South Street, is shown. If the “hood” on which it is carried looks 
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7.—HOUSES ON THE WEST SIDE OF NORTH STREET 


rather clumsy, the bow 
with its elegant ironwork 
is charming, and the 
house itself is carried out 
in a technique of coursed 
pebbles which is peculiar 
to the South Coast, The 
double flight of steps with 
its iron railing is another 
pleasant feature. Theprin- 
cipal Regency develop- 
ment took place east of the 
Pallant, in what is called 
New Town, which has a 
Grecian church, St. John’s, 
designed by James 
Elmes. 

Looking into the 
future, how should Chich- 
ester be treated so as to 
preserve both its historic 
character and its remarkable architectural 
distinction as country town as well as 
cathedral city, and at the same time to 
make provision for modern traffic needs? 
The solution to the traffic problem is not 
to widen the four main streets, which could 
only be done by sacrificing much that is best 
in Chichester, but by providing, as has been 
proposed, a ring road outside the walls, 
though taking care to carry it well beyond the 
meadows, which provide such a lovely view of 





10.—-A REGENCY FRONT IN SOUTH 
STREET 





9._THE BACKS OF HOUSES IN THE EAST PALLANT 


the cathedral and walled close from the 
south-west. Within the walls, the ideal 
should be a maintenance of the status guo, any 
rebuilding of business premises to be strictly 
controlied so as to preserve the scale and 
character set by the Georgian builders, In 
the four quadrants there are many lovely 
private gardens with fine old trees : the ilex, 
in particular, seems to flourish in Chichester. 
These gardens belong to the old houses in the 
residential precincts, which should remain (or 


STREET (Nos. 23 and 24) 
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11-COUPLED DOORWAYS IN NORTH 
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8.—IN ST. MARTIN’S SQUARE : HOUSES ON THE WEST SIDE 


again become) residential. 
Fig. 9 shows the backs of 
some of the houses in the 
East Pallant and on the 
right the twin Georgian 
bows of East Pallant 
House. Between it and the 
wall stands Cawley Priory 
in a large garden, which 
has been purchased by the 
Corporation. There is a 
proposal that East Pallant 
House should be acquired 
for a car park and bus 
station, a site for which 
is urgently needed, but 
it is, to say the least, 
questionable whether a 
bus station should be 
allowed within the walls. 
One of the city’s greatest 
attractions are its gardens and it will be a 
tragedy if these are to be whittled away in 
the interests of business. 

These and other problems will engage 
the attention of Mr. Thomas Sharp, who has 
recently been appointed to draw up a plan 
and report for the city. The good judgment 
and conservative spirit displayed in new 
developments before the war encourage one 
to hope for a continuance of the same 
enlightened policy in the years ahead. 





12.—A 20th-CENTURY GEORGIAN 
ELEVATION IN EAST STREET 
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ALEXANDER COZENS 


By DENYS SUTTON 


RITISH art has nearly always enjoyed the status of a Cinder- 
B ella among historical studies in this country. Our connoisseurs 

and historians are as learned and perspicacious as those of 
other countries, but more often than not they have preferred to 
turn their attention to the wider ranges of European art, and to 
those of France and Italy in particular, since they provide a pro- 
founder and more rewarding source of aesthetic enjoyment. Yet, 
for all that, the study of our native school is of absorbing interest. 
It is one which should receive greater attention in schools and 
universities than it does at present. It is rich in curious characters, 
is not without its surprises and lends itself readily to historical 
treatment. In the great periods of our civilisation, indeed, the 
relations between the painter and the society of his time have been 
intimate : the study of the one illuminates the other. It would 
be as difficult to understand the intellectual atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century without taking Sir Joshua Reynolds into account 
as it would be to consider it without Dr, Johnson or Hume, 

Of all the phases of our art that require attention, few would 
prove so popular and topical as a critical and historical account of 
Romantic painting. To-day, Romantic painting is very much the 
vogue; its influence on the style of many of the younger school 
is apparent, even a little too apparent. In literature, of course, the 
field is charted, the details are known. But we hardly know where 
we are with Romantic painting. The material for such a study 
exists in the paintings themselves, in half-forgotten books, in 
scattered articles. But the relevant items need to be set in their 
perspective: they demand the action of some master-hand to com- 
press thern into a synthesis, in which the com- 





ALEXANDER COZENS’S DEAD TREES. BROWN 
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plementary movements on the Continent would 
naturally have to be studied. 

The exhibition of the works of Alexander 
Cozens (?1717-1786}, which is now on view at 
the Tate Gallery, is to be welcomed as a pointer 
in the right direction. Until recently, Cozens 
was remembered chiefly for two reasons; first 
on account of the mystery surrounding his 
birth (he was mistakenly believed to be a 
natural son of Peter the Great), and secondly 
as the father of a more famous son, J. R. 
Cozens. Towards the end of the last century, 
however, his work began to excite the admira- 
tion of a limited circle of amateurs, and the 
credit for his re-discovery must go to Herbert 
Horne, the connoisseur and author of a well- 
known volume on Boticelli. 

In his own time, Cozens was principally 
considered as a teacher and a theorist. As a 
drawing master at Eton and at Bath, and as 
“Instructor in Drawing to the Young Princes,” 
he was in a position to form and guide the 
tastes of many who were to be the patrons 
and collectors of the future. By all accounts, 
he appears to have been a gentle and dreamy 
sort of man: he was certainly popular among 
his pupils. They even seem to have taken his 
teaching to heart. On the occasion of a notice 
on one of his paintings in a London newspaper, 


a former pupil addressed a letter to the paper, 
recalling how Cozenss when teaching at Eton, 
had always been at pains to differentiate 
between beauty, greatness and sublimity. 

The touch is characteristic of the century 
and of the man, He loved systems. He was 
always full of theories and plans. He might 
almost have stepped out of the pages of Head- 
long Hall. ‘‘Cozens is here,’’ wrote William 
Beckford from Fonthill on one occasion, “very 
happy, very solitary and almost as full of 
systems as the Universe.” Already, when a 
young man in Rome, Cozens had begun his 
search for the principles underlying drawing 
and composition, His efforts were not in vain. 
In 1771 he published a manual on the correct 
manner of drawing the structure of trees, and 
another, in 1778, The Principles of Beauty 
relative to the Human Head. His most consider- 
able contribution to theory was contained, 
however, in his New Method of Assisting the 
Invention in the Composition of Landscape (1785), 
which explained his celebrated method of 
“blotting.” He had found, from practical 
experience as a teacher, that his pupils were 
inclined to waste too much time on copying 
details from prints or from Nature and thus 
failed to present their own ideas. One day he 
discovered by accident that it was possible to 


turn a stain, which he had made on a piece of 
drawing-paper, into a landscape. The next 
stage in his method was to make a stain or blot 
in blacker ink and then use it as a basis for 
tracing by means of a frame or transparent 
varnished paper. In the third and final stage, 
a sky could be added and the forms more 
fully worked up with light and shadow. Thus, 
from the accidental and the spontaneous, he 
evolved a means by which the first impression 
could be transferred to paper, without any 
diminution of its power by a superabundance 
of details. 

Though this method was exploited to 
excess by his pupils and less talented followers, 
it enabled Cozens to draw with a surprising 
sharpness and spontaneity of effect. Many of 
his drawings, which are mainly in a mono- 
chrome medium, are classical landscapes of a 
conventional type, but in his more personal 
works, for example in his vivid notations of 
Nature, done from memory, his particular pre- 
cision and verve are apparent. ‘‘You are the 
human being,” William Beckford once wrote to 
him, ‘to whom I have discovered the strange- 
ness of my fancies: for you can feel as well as 
myself the melancholy pleasures of wandering 
along in the Dusk, .. .” 

Just this quality of “melancholy pleasure” 


infuses many of Cozens’s drawings, which seem 
fo gather strength from desolation and remoteness. He was 
at home in the rich and variegated structure of his Rocky 
Landscape with Lion, or in Dead Trees, which points the way to 
the work of Mr. Graham Sutherland. He was essentially sub- 
jective, touched with the same strange intensity as were the 
“Gothic’”’ novel, Vathek, and Kubla Khan. He brooded over 
the mountain tops, the crags and the passes and found a 
profound experience in the sublimity of Nature. He took 
the neat topographical drawing of his contemporaries and 
gave it passionate content. In his finest drawings, such as 
his sketch Tigers, he rendered the internal image of his sub- 
ject with a linear intensity and sweep that recall both one 
form of Chinese art, and his own contact with the Orient 
when he was a boy in Russia. He realised that to draw well 
was to express a passionate experience in line, with im- 
mediacy, without hesitation. He understood, as Mr. Paul 
Oppé writes in his important prefatory essay to the cata- 
logue, that ‘the virtue of a picture does not depend on the 
interest of its subject or the workmanship shown in its 
details but on the possession of a central idea both decor- 
atively in its form and emotionally in its content,” 

As an artist, as a teacher, Cozens sought simplicity; 
as he himself said, “that unity of character which is true 
simplicity.” His attempts to do so may have earned him 
the ironic title of “Blot master to the Town,” but his 
position in late eighteenth-century art is secure. His fresh- 
ness of approach, no less than the implications of his tech- 
nique, had their effect; and later painters such as Romney, 
Wright, of Derby, and his son, J. R. Cozens, are indebted to 
him. He hel to condition sensibility. Clearly and un- 
mistakably, he pointed the way to the dawn of Romanticism, 
to Constable and to Turner. 





A SHIPWRECK, ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF COZENS'S WORK. GREY 
AND BLACK WASHES ON TONED PAPER. 5% ins. by 7$ ins. 
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THIN SKINS AND THICK 


OR some time American appreciation of 
Price: legs as a delicacy has caused concern 

about the future of Cuba's frog population. 
Now there is talk of an American plan to develop 
a frog-skin industry in the belief that it may be 
possible to export frog skins, which would 
be suitable for the linings of handbags, slippers 
and similar objects. 

The idea will be novel to most people, but 
man has made much use of the skins of fish and 
reptiles, so why not of the amphibia that come 
between? A few years before the war the 
demand for reptile skins was having, according 
to the Popular Press, ‘‘repercussions” in parts 
of West Africa, India and Java. It was sug- 
gested that the decline of predacious snakes and 
lizards, following the demand for skins (which 
were being used for men’s ties as well as for 
feminine articles), was the cause of a most 
unwelcome increase in rodents and insects. 

The use of various fish skins in Germany 
during the war was doubtless enforced by 
necessity, but shark-skin boots were being made 
more than ten years ago, and feminine vanity 
or a desire for novelty was obviously behind 
a New Zealand scheme for the production of 
eel-skin gloves for women. In past times cel- 
skins often had a more strenuous role where 
with one or two other special kinds of skin, 
such as that taken from the underside of a 
horse’s tail, they formed the link between the 
two parts of a flail. There was alse a belief in 
parts of East Anglia that belts and garters of 
ecl skin were good for rheumatism, 

Next to fish, amphibia and reptiles come 
birds, Long before the war chicken-skin was 
said to rank as leather in Japan, and the birds 
were calculated to yield an average of 0.7 of 
a Square foot each. But even then chicken skin 
was not exactly a new raw material, for it was 
used by 18th-century fan-makers : 


Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 

Loves in a@ riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue, 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou! 
Picture above if you can, 

Eyes that would melt as the dew, 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


Large quantities of ostrich skins were used 
in Britain, France and the U.S.A. to make 
fancy leather goods between the two world wars. 
In 1939 ostrich skins were said to be fetching 
twenty-five shillings each, and it was reported 
that more than 500,000 ostriches had been killed 
within a few years. The reason for this whole- 
sale slaughter was that ostrich feathers were out 
of fashion, and ostrich farmers could find no 
better market. Now Her Majesty the Queen 
wears ostrich feathers and they are back 
in fashion. Ostrich farmers are not killing 
feather-producing birds for their twenty-five 
shilling skins | 

The recent war years brought at least one 
remarkable development in the use of bird skins 
at home. .Before the war we used to import 
Polish goosé skins to make powder-pufis. When 
Poland was overrun, French goose skins, and 
even Italian (despite their coarser down), were 
employed. Then those supplies failed, and 
within the last twelve months an article in the 
official journal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
Suggested that fifteen shillings each might be 
regarded as a fair price for home-produced 
goose skins suitable for making powder-puffs. 
After skinning, the rest of the birds could of 
course be eaten. 

Though this field would appear to be sunny 
with possibilities, it is put in the shade by an 
advertisement which appeared in the Personal 
columns of a London newspaper about two years 
8go :— ‘Five White Swan's Down Skins for 
sale, cured, very good condition, approximately 
1,600 aq, in.; useful for powder-puffs; best 
offer over £70,"" ‘With the chance of such prices, 
it is surely wonderful that there is a swan alive 
in the country. But money can be lost as well 
a8 made in the powder-puff world. In 1945 
@ man was sent to prison for two years and 





By J. D. U. WARD 


ordered to pay fines totaling £24,074 for offences 
connected with the manufacture and sale of 
powder-puffs made from sheep skins. 

Even when allowance is made for feminine 
vanity the general picture presented by these 
modern uses of frog skins, lizard skins, snake 
skins, bird skins and eel skins is one of a world 
skin shortage. True, indeed! On November 4, 
1946, there was news from Australia that the 
Commonwealth Government had banned the 
export of leather “‘because of the acute scarcity 
of boots and shoes fhroughout Australia,’’ and 
on November 6, British delegates were reported 
to have told French delegates that Britain 
would be glad to have from France both calf 
skins and rabbit skins. 

The value of rabbit skins is now such that 
Australia’s exports between December, £945, 
and August, 1946, were worth nearly £6,000,000, 
and there have been reports of rabbiters earning 
over £20 a day, although it is possible that this 
latter figure is exaggerated, Incidentally, in 
Australia, about ten years ago, there was 
a bounty of 7s. 6d. each, not on the skins but on 
the scalps of wild dogs, which were a pest. One 
area which, in 1936, yielded 602 scalps, pro- 
duced 945 the next year, and in 1938 about 
2,000. It then transpired that wild dogs were 
being bred for the bounty. 





A long list might be made of the curnous 
uses of skins, past and present. Seal skins to 
ward off lightning, calf skins to make vellum, 
goat skins for parchment, donkev skins for big 
drums, mule skins for blacksmiths’ aprons and 
badger skins for pistol holsters, Early in the war 
one gamekeepers’ paper carried an advertise- 
ment for badger skins, and enquiry produced the 
reply that the skins were required to make 
sporrans for Highland regiments. Another 
enquiry, a few years before, about the reason 
for an advertisement for hedgehog skins elicited 
this answer :— 

“Dear Sir,—Hedgehog skins make excel- 
lent linings for pants, vests, bedroom slippers, 
etc, They also make wonderful hair brushes 
and lawn sweepers,” 

So that was that. But it seems a little odd 
that, whereas our fathers in an age of relative 
scarcity would say of a mean person that he 
would skin a mouse for its hide and tallow, we, 
in an age of relative plenty, with problema of 
production solved except for temporary short- 
ages caused by the war, think fit to use the 
skins of eels and frogs. There may be a tempor- 
ary need, but perhaps, after all, vanity is most 
often the explanation, and we may yet see 
wonderful things made from the sking of 
tropical fish. 


THE REVIVAL OF RACKETS 


By JOHN BOARD 


T has been refreshing and encouraging to 
I observe the strong revival of our traditional 

court games so quickly after the war. 
Thus already we have had another Open 
Rackets Championship and by next spring 
there will again have been decided the fate of 
the World’s Championship, held by our W. S. 


J. H. PAWLE (left) AND JIM DEAR 
BEFORE THEIR MATCH 


Milford since the title became vacant through 
the lamented death of Charles Williams, of 
Harrow and latterly of Chicago. Milford had 
beaten Norbert Setzler by 7 games to 2 in 
matches played in New York and at Queen’s in 
1937. Milford was also the holder of our own 
Open Championship from 1936 until 1946, but 
unfortunately his Achilles tendon “went” 
during last year’s championships and he re- 
signed his titles. It is good to learn that he is 
now fit again. and playing regularly with no 
diminished skill. (Incidentally he and Sir 
William Hart Dyke are the only amateurs who 
have ever held the title of world’s champion). 
Milford’s accident laid open both the British 
and World’s Open Championships. Ens 
As the most equitable means of arriving 
at a solution it was decided that Jim Dear of 


Qucen’s, our professional champion, should 
play the reigning amateur champion, J, H. 
Pawle; that the winner of this match should 
meet P. Kershaw, who was still serving in the 
Forces at the time of the Amateur Championship 
and so unable to defend the title he won in 
1939; and that the eventual winner should 
then meet the American Open Champion for the 
world’s title. In the event Dear had no great 
difficulty in beating, first John Pawle, in the 
Rugby and Queen’s Courts, 4-2, 4-1 and, later, 
at Manchester and Queen's, Kershaw by 4-0, 
4-1. The American Championship between 
R. Grant and K. Chandler has been put off until 
January 27, and presumably the World 
Championship will not take place within a week 
of that date. 

Pawle is undoubtedly our leading exponent 
of perfect rackets style, but lacks just that 
extra ‘‘devil’’ and endurance that make 
champions in the top class. Kershaw has both 
these qualities, without the classic finish to his 
game, and despite the scores, he gave Dear the 
harder match. I do not consider Dear to be in 
the class of Peter Latham, Jock Soutar or 
Charles Williams, or even of Jamsetjhi, the Parsee 
who won the world’s title in 1903. The first 
three named, however, were really exceptional, 
illustrious exceptions, and Dear has undoubt- 
edly improved in his two championship matches 
by definitely one class, It remains to be seen 
whether he can hold his own in the American 
courts and with American balls, both rather 
slower than ours, but I favour his chances, 
especially as he will be travelling with an 
amateur British team who are taking this 
occasion to “show the flag "’ in the U.S. 

This team, consisting of C. S. Crawley, 
J. H. Pawle, I. Akers Douglas, Major R. Taylor, 
R. A. A, Holt and K. Wagg, together with Dear, 
arrived in New York early in the New Year. 
Among their engagements were the Chicago 
tournament, already concluded with British 
success, the Canadian Singles and Doubles 
Championships at Montreal and the Tuxedo 
tournament towards the end of the month. 

Dear will meet Grant or Chandler in the 
Court of the Tennis and Rackets Club in New 
York. An International match will be played, 
also in New York, on January 31 and on Feb- 
ruary 1, Subsequently our team will take Doar 
in the U.S. Doubles Championship at - 
adeiphbia and in the Singles Championship in New 
York. Finally, the team, including Dear, will 
be competing in the Pell Cup Singles in New 
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York, This event alone is open to both 
amateurs and professionals. The second half 
of the World’s Championship will be played in 
London in the spring. This is a most enter- 
prising and commendable undertaking and the 
progress of our players will be watched with 
great interest. 

Dear is extraordinarily quick of eye and 
foot, has developed a severe service in both 
courts, gripping the ball on the gut with great 
power and accuracy of length; his return is re- 
markable in any class and he is an exceptionally 
good taker of service. The one fault he must 
guard against is a tendency to relax when in the 
lead. This is fatal to aspiring champions. 
Physically, he is strong enough for anything, 
very fit indeed, and, surrounded by friends, 
his morale should remain high. 

The first sign of a quick recovery in the game 
was the “Victory ”’ tournament at Queen’s 
early last year, made possible by the enthusiasm 
and energy of Col. Renny and the co-operation 
of Queen’s. Then came the Public Schools 
championship in which the form was at least 
up to average. Most appropriately this was 
won, for the sixth time, by Wellington in the 
last year of Walter Hawes’s long service to the 
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Kirkaldy are now somewhat musty, since 

a modern generation knows those two 
redoubtable warriors only by name, and 
certainly never saw them play against one 
another. However, a kind correspondent lately 
told me ina letter a story of them which was at 
any rate new to me and seemed so pleasant and 
so typical that I will venture to pass it on. It 
was told to my correspondent by Ben himself. 
He and Andrew were playing a money match 
over St, Andrews and North Berwick, and Ben's 
account of the first half was that he was lucky 
to get away from St. Andrews “ with my ain skin 
and only one hole down.’’ At North Berwick, he 
stood one up and two to play in the last round 
and it is at this crucial moment that the story 
begins. 

Ben was a few yards ahead from the tee 
since, as he admitted with remarkable candour, 
Andrew’s ball had been stopped by a mound. 
The second shot was then naturally longer than 
to-day, and the sandy road at the foot of the 
little cliff before the green was a more formid- 
able hazard, full of unraked ruts and hoof- 
marks. Ben at once called loudly to his caddy 
for the brassie and then stood looking up into 
the sky the picture of innucence. Andrew first 
demanded his brassie, too; then looking at Ben 
and the club in his hand, he flung down the 
brassie and took a spoon. The ball was hit 
straight and high; it was caught by the wind at 
the top of the cliff and came plump down into 
the hazard. Ben, as the narrator describes him, 
“trying to look like a seraph,’' then played 
a full brassie shot and the ball safely surmounted 
all obstacles and vanished, to end obviously near 
the hole. Andrew in his wrath spat on the 
ground and then addressed his opponent in these 
memorable words: “Ben Sayers, I always 
kenned ye were a (here stars and asterisks must 
represent his expressions), but I never kenned ye 
were such a (stars and asterisks again) as to take 
the club ye’d asked for.” 

ec 8 

Ben seems to have brought off the double 
bluff which, if 1 remember aright, gave victory 
to the successful General in General Swinton’s 
story, The Green Curve. But golf must indeed 
be a complicated game of manceuvre if we 
believe that any club our opponent first takes in 
his hand is meant to lead us to destruction, and 
that he will inevitably change it when he comes 
to play the shot. It reminds me of the scene 
in Guy Manneving when Dandie Dinmont is 
setting out across a country with an evil reputa- 
tion for robbers, and Meg Merrilies gives him 
some canny advice : ‘Tib Mumps will out wi’ 
the stirrup-dram in a gliffing. She'll ask ye 
whether ye gang ower Willie's brae, or through 
Conscowthart-moss—tell her ony ane ye like; 
out be sure and tak tha ane ye dinna tell her.” 

I think we must be more guileless than those 
of an earlier generation for we never seem to 
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school, Walter is one of the greatest coaches that 
has ever lived, has been not only mentor, but 
friend, to many generations of Wellingtonians 
and, indeed, to all rackets players. Pawle won the 
amateur championship, later, giving a lovely 
display of polished rackets, and went on to win 
the doubles championship in partnership 
with C. S. Crawley. The importance of rackets 
can hardly be exaggerated, for the principles 
of the game are the basis of all ball games, 
particularly of polo and golf, two games seem- 
ingly widely separated. The essence is, not only 
quickness, co-ordination of hand and eye and 
the supported head of the racket itself, but, 
especially, balance on the feet and the transfer- 
ence of weight at the right moment. Fortunately, 
despite all difficulties in supply and expense, 
the game continues to go strongly in the schools, 
where in many cases there are more boys playing 
than ever before, and at the Universities, 
Rackets, now recognised as a game of 
essentially classic performance, is a game of 
disreputable beginnings, since the first reliable 
record of its practice is in the Fleet prison. 
How different from the _ sister-game 
tennis, the pastime of kings and of immemorial 
antiquity and prestige! Tennis, also, it is 
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hear of such ingenious artifices nowadays, as 
we do in the older literature of the game. Allan 
Robertson, admittedly a‘‘ cunning wee bit body,” 
was said to pretend to press when he was really 
sparing a shot and so lure his adversary into 
trouble, and I came across an instance the other 
day in the memories of the Rev. J. G. McPherson. 
He tells how ‘‘a brilliant amateur" (I suspect it 
was himself) was playing a “rather tricky” pro- 
fessional at St. Andrews; they were all square 
with two to play and were playing the left- 
hand course so that the 17th hole was close 
beside the Burm, which was, moreover, in flood. 
The amateur was contemplating a cleek for his 
second when the professional said to his caddie 
in clear tones ‘‘See ma lang spune, laddie!” 
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IKE little harvest moons, their yellow gleam 
Silveved by dusk, the London lights again 
Ave shining. Drenched in ease the wounded 
buildings dream 
Their scars forgetting, quiet after pain. 


Moon after little moon, the darkness holding 

In mellow glow, beckons the distance near. 

Now night, with strong and secret hands, is 
moulding 

The spectral masses of her mystic sphere. 


What is the harvest ripening in the glow 

Of London's lamp-moons? “‘ Peace’’ the grasses sigh, 
Bruised from day's passage. ‘' Harmony”’ sing low 
The hidden trees. ‘Work’ the houses cry. 


And now, while night-winds wail theiy mournful 
presage, 
“Bitter must be the yield from bitter roots,” 
The golden heart of London booms its message— 
“The harvest yields not one but many fruits, 
“Some bitter and some sweet, and some unknown, 
“For none could count or name what seeds weve 
sown.” 
Grapys Ecuiin. 
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Thereupon “his unsuspicious antagonist changed 
his mind and took his long spoon and drove 
right into the Burn.” The professional “smiled 
grimly,” took his cleek and won the hole and 
match. 

Mr. McPherson adds that the loser con- 
feassed himself properly punished for not using 
his own judgment and playing his own game, 
and that is no doubt the moral. We are likely to 
lose more than we gain by judging from even 
the most tra tly innocent of adversaries. 

Incidentally, an old friend of mine, now 
dead, whom I once beat in an Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Muirfield, used to boast to me with 
chuckling reminiscence how at one hole he had 
misled me by rather ostentatiously taking out 
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good to record, is again progressing well and 
erat) new adherents every month, The 

niversities, nurseries of the game in England, 
are doing well and the Oxford Club in Merton 
Street, recently threatened with extinction, has 
now more members than ever before in its long 
history. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there were far too many courts in existence for 
the number of players. All too many have dis- 
appeared (and, alas! I hear of a Proposal to 
put the Prince’s Court at Brighton, damaged 
during the war, to use as a garage) so that 
nowadays there are hardly enough courts in use 
to accommodate the number who wish to play. 
The Lord's and Queen's Courts are in constant 
demand. The Royal Court, at Hampton Court, 
the most historic of all, has made a great re- 
covery, and, what is most important of all, 
young players are constantly turning to the 
royal game. Manchester, home of Edgar Baer- 
lein, ever famous, and of our reigning amateur 
champion, Lowther Lees, is going strong as 
ever. Canford School, the only school in 
England, to possess a court, fulfils the valuable 
function of ‘catching them young.” Clearly 
then, our great court games are in no danger 
of extinction. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


a mashie for the second shot. I remember the 
shot and the hole well; it was the old 12th, and 
I certainly did take my mashie, go into the cross 
bunker and lose the hole; but I always told him 
that he flattered himself and that I had merely 
gone into the bunker because I had mis-hit the 
ball. The argument can now, alas, be settled 
only on the asphodel, and anyhow I shall have 
the best of it in one respect : mine is the last 
word, if a crude one, for I won that match at the 
16th. 

Of course, we can sometimes learn from our 
enemy, but men hit such different distances and 
play such different shots with the same club, 
that to play our own game is the best policy. 
John Low used to play all manner of cut spoon 
shots up to the green, and would take that club 
where others would take an iron, Thereby he 
was apt quite innocently to mislead those who 
watched his example too closely. I think it is in 
Concerning Golf that he tells with glee the story 
of how he played just such a cut spoon shot up 
to the sixth green at Woking, whereupon the 
opponent also took a wooden club, ‘‘over- 
powered’ the green, and went to perdition 
beyond it. Making an ugly face and biting his 
nails, he said, ‘‘You deceived me,”” whereupon 
John, like Mr. Mantalini, ‘laughed demnably." 
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There is one way in which we sometimes 
allow not our adversary but our own vanity to 
deceive us and then we deserve no sympathy at 
all, We have almost made up our mind to take 
wood to a one-shot hole when we see that the 
enemy has an iron in his hand. We know suffi- 
ciently well that our original resolution is the 
right one, and that he is a longer hitter with an 
iron than we are, and yet that insane vanity 
makes us change, and into the bunker we go. 
What truly nonsensical conduct! and there are 
few of us who in our heart of hearts can deny 
that we have been guilty of it. The same demon 
of vanity may sometimes make us play a pitch- 
ing club against some opponent who is a skilful 
pitcher when we know that for us the nly shot 
is a safe but ignoble scuffle along the ground, 
That is playing into the enemy’s hands indeed, 
but have we never done it? 

I am, sad to say, past making good golfing 
resolutions for the New Year, but if I had to 
make one for somebody else it should be, I 
think, always when in doubt to take the bigger 
of two clubs. Never mind the other fellow if he 
asks for his “little baffy'’; I had one friend, a 
very fine player, who was in this regard a master 
of understatement; his little baffy was a perfect 
bludgeon which weighed more and hit the ball 
much farther than most other people’s brassies. 
Take the club that will get you up supposing 
you hit the ball, and remember that all your 
calculations are based on that flattering sup- 
position, that you cannot do more than hit it 
and that sometimes, in fact very often, you do 
perceptibly leas. 
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NEW CARS DESCRIBED 


THE HILLMAN MINX 


@ period of years, been ac- 

cepted by those members of 
the public who desire a car that is 
small and economical but neverthe- 
less not too “ austerity” in its equip- 
ment and finish. Apart from minor 
improvements it shows no change 
from its pre-war forerunner, but 
this similarity has doubtless con- 
siderably eased the production 
problems facing the large manu- 
facturer to-day, The design is simple 
and straightforward throughout, 
economy in production, as well asin 
running, having evidently been 
borne in mind by the design staff. 

The chaasis is of normal channel 
section, but the foundation of the 
bodywork has been utilised as a 
strengthening medium to achieve 
greater rigidity. The suspension 
is by semi-elliptic springs all 
round, assisted by Luvax-Girling shock ab- 
sorbers of the pressure recuperation type. 
The engine, which is basically the same 
as when the car was first produced, has 
been improved in certain ways and the power 
output thereby increased to 35 brake-horse- 
power. With this increase in power it has been 
possible to raise the axle ratio and thus to per- 
mit quieter and more effortless running at 
higher speeds. The standard of accessability 
under the bonnet is good, the dip-stick and oil- 
filler being well placed. It would, I think, be 
improved with the more usual enlarged type of 
bonnet which opens from the side, in preference 
to the one which opens from the front, the 
entire bonnet. and radiator grille assembly lifting 
as one. A good feature of the car is that the 
use of Silentbloc rubber bushes on the steering 
joints has eliminated ten points previously 
requiring greasing at regular intervals. ‘he 
jacking system is by a screw type jack, which 
is fitted to the bumpers when required. 

The bodywork offers much greater comfort 
than might be imagined from a casual inspection, 
The doors are wide for a car of this horse power, 
and the ease of entry and exit is rather surpris- 
ing. The controls are well placed, the left hand 
falling naturally on to the gear lever when 
necessary. The hand brake is fitted between the 
two front seats, and appears to have advantages 
over the now commonly employed piston-type 
levers under the dash-board, which in some 
instances are awkward to reach and operate. 
The driver's seat is adjustable for leg-room and 
also for angle and height, which should enabie 
&@ comfortable and efficient position to be 
secured by any driver. The windscreen opens 
out to a horizontal position, a point that can be 
of importance if one is driving in thick fog. 
Open cubby holes are provided at either end of 
the dash-board, and also handy pockets in both 
front doors. The vision from the driver's seat, 
both forwayd and back, is good, but I found the 
screen pillar width rather awkward on certain 
occasions, The upholstery is in a combination 
of cloth and leather, and although opinions are 
divided on this subject I personally found it 
pleasant in use, particularly in the semi-arctic 
conditions during my test. 

The luggage space provided is of unusual 
capacity, measuring 36 by 18 by 30 inches. As 
the boot lid is hinged at the top and opens well 
up, the loading of luggage can be easily carried 
out, The internal body measurements are of 
interest for a car of this r, the distance 
from the rear floor to the roof being 461% ins. 
while the measurement from the rear seat to 
the roof is 96% ins. These are good figures for 
a car that must be regarded as a small one. 
From the rear of the driver's seat to the front 
edge of the back seat the distance varies from 
6% to 15 ins., depending on the amount of 

astment used on the front seat, The width 
of each front seat is 18 ins., while the measare- 
mont from windscreen pillar to pillar is 36 ins. 
The doors, an which I have already remarked, 
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THE HILLMAN MINX FOUR-DOOR SALOON 


are 28 ¥, ins. wide to the front compartment and 
251% ins. to the rear, 

Bearing in mind that the car is designed to 
suit a specific market (the low priced one) one 
might expect to discover certain deficiencies on 
commencing a rigorous test. However, the first 
impression is of the smoothness of the engine 
and of the ease with which it appears to do its 
work. As soon as I started off, and in traffic, it 
was clear that the gear ratios were well chosen. 
Under normal circumstances it is possible to 
start off on second gear, first being required only 
for re-starts on a gradient, or for severe hill- 
climbing in the region of ] in 4. One cannot 
expect an outstanding performance from a car 
of only 1184 c.c. and developing only 35 b.h.p., 
but when the degree of comfort provided is 
considered the performance is adequate. It 
should, of course, also be borne in mind that on 
a car of this type economy of operation is usually 
of more importance than sheer performance. I 
endeavoured when testing to copy the conditions 
under which the car would probably be used, 
employing it to visit the office during peak 
traffic periods, and for family shopping and a 
trip into the country apart from a day spent on 
my usual proving ground to obtain the perform- 
ance figures. No demand was made on it that it 
did not fulfil with apparent ease. 

The petrol consumption ‘over the entire 
test worked out at the good figure of 36 m.p.g., 
this being calculated on a total mileage of 
400 miles under widely varying conditions, 











HILLMAN MINX 
Makers: 
The Hillman Motor Car Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £441 11s. 8d. | Final drive Spiral bevel 
Cable oap.” 11845 pee semi-elliptic 
: . sellipti 
Be Bassam, | Whedbee TAG in 
Cylinders Four Track {fens Sf. 11} in. 
Valves Side by side { Track (rear) 4 ft. Of in, 
BHP. 35 Creal eagth 12 fe. Lh in. 
at 4,100 r.p.m. { Overall width 5 ft. 0$ in. 
Cath, dowa- | Overall height “5.24 in, 
dranght Ground clearance 6} in, 
tion ... Lucas ooll Turning circle 34 ft. 6 in. 
filter ... Suction gause | Weight 18} cwt, 
lst gear ... 18.68 to 1 cap. 7 gallons 
2nd gear... 12.90 tol oa its 
Sed gear 1.79 to 1 Water cap. 2 Hose 
4th gear... 5.22 to} Tyre sise 5.00 x 16 
Reverse ... 24.84 to 1 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. timed speed: 
tion... secs. $008. 61.8 m.p.h. 
10-30 Top 142 2nd 87 | Petrol consumption 86 
20-40 «= Top 15.8 3rd 11.2| m.p.g. at average 
060 Ail geass 458 jof4Omph - 
' BRAKES 
200 16 fe 5 
4 84 per cent. efficiency on 
30.0 _ 36 ft. 
oO 2 HR airy, concrete, rosd. 
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EASON GIBSON 


Although the timed speed may 
appear slow at first glance, it is 
adequate for a car of this type. 
In any case, cruising speed is of 
much greater importance, and the 
car settles down nicely at 40 to 45 
m.p.h. The braking figures are welt 
up to average, but as they are of 
Bendix type the efficiency when in 
reverse 1s greatly reduced, and 
more physical effort is required in 
stopping after reversing. Once this 
peculiarity has been noticed, 

owever, it need not prove any 
handicap. 

I found that the method of 
adjusting the driver's seat was a 
useful feature; it should be possible 
to cope with practically any size or 
type of driver. While I found the 
car all that the average buyer would 
Tequire, it appeared to me that 
there was room for improvement 
in the suspension. The car was comfortable 
at all speeds within its compass, but a certain 
amount of sway was noticeable at above 50 
m.p.h., which reduced the accuracy of the 
steering. My own impression was that the rear 
track was slightly narrow for the body width or 
alternately that the rear springs were rather soft, 
There are, however, probably few purchasers 
of a car of this type and horse power who drive, 
except very rarely, above cruising speed. 


By J. 





Apart from its general interest, the mator- 
ist will find much new information in Dunlop in 
War and Peace by Sir Ronald Storrs (Hutchin- 
son, 8s. 6d.). Not only is the rise of the Dunlop 
organisation from smal! beginnings traced with 
accuracy, but the growth of the entire rubber, 
and allied industries, is most interestingly 
described. Mention is made of points not 
generally known-+-that the Hevea Brasilienis, 
from which the rubber comes, grew originally 
in a wild state in the jungles of the Amazon, 
and that the pernaual efforts of Sir Henry 
Wickham in 1876 in conveying 70,000 seeds to 
the gardens at Kew was the start of the plants 
tion rubber industry in Ceylon and Malaya. 
What was, in 1899, a small bicycle tyre business 
with a capital of £25,000 has now developed into 
a world-wide enterprise with a capital of 
£40,000,000 and an employed strength of 70,000. 
Among the war-time achievements described 
are the gigantic Wave Controllers, of over 
700 tons, used so effectively in protecting 
Mulberry off the beaches of Normandy, and the 
suits so essential for the operations of the 
Landing Craft Obstruction Clearance Units—or 
as the public more descriptively called them, 
the Frogmen. The problems of the future are 
given their share. The constant pioneering effort 
that goes on in certain sections of the motor 
industry will undoubtedly mean more worries 
for Dunlop. For example, Oliver Bertram told 
me the other day that he has plans to attack the 
world’s speed record with a jet-engined car in 
1948, and that his target was 500 m.p.h.; the 
tyres for this job will be Dunlop, and they will 
be all the better for the experience that will go 
into their construction. 





On his retum from the U.S.A. recently, 
Sir William Rootes drew attention to the fact 
that t circles a; to think of the 
motor industry in pre-war figures. He stressed 
that once the large resources of the U.S.A. are 
unleashed in foreign markets, our pre-war 
figure of about 500,000 cars will be puny, and 
that it is necessary for us to start building up to 
high production figures now; he mentioned 
one and a half million as a target. One has 
grown accustomed to regarding the motor 
industry as the third largest in the country but 
it cannot retain this ascendancy unless the pro- 
portion of cars to the population is increased 
noticeably. At tt our are but one- 
fifth of those applicable in the U.S.A. 
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RABBIT 


S it far fetched to describe rabbits as a 
paradox? A few years ago, before rationing 
began to give us headaches, many people 

listed them as vermin. To-day rabbits hold 
high place in popular regard, Even so, they 
Temain, as ever, a menace to farmers, as well as 
to landowners who go in for selective planting. 
Before the war the annua] damage debited to 
their account totalled £70,000 according to 
authoritative figures, despite the addition of 
cymag and cyanogas to older fashioned methods 
of extermination. 

The plain truth is that the rabbit breeds 
too fast to be overtaken by mass murder, and 
being considerably less of a foot than it looks, 
becomes alive at a tender age to the several 
methods designed for its undoing. It is only by 
a combination of all recognised deterrents 
throughout the year, and not by a desultory 
employment of one or two alone, that a reason- 
able percentage of the population can be radic- 
ally reduced, Even on estates where professional 
trappers are employed, it is not always to their 
advantage to exterminate the breed. ‘They 
naturally go for the most remunerative beats, 
to the entire negicct of sma} farms, on which 10 
or 15 aouples a week would be the maximum 
haul, with the result that a pretty wide acreage 
is left with the breeding stock inviolate. 

. 8 . 

A point in the rabbit’s favour is that it has 
always been a sporting assct to the humble 
rather than to the affluent shooter. And 
another consideration which in these days can- 
not be ignored is the food value. On small 
unkeepered shoots, where birds are scarce, rab- 
bits prove themselves the ‘poor man’s friend” 
in more senses than one. Even on large proper- 
ties their value may not be despised, for a 
thousand or two put on the market go some 
way towards offsetting shooting overheads. 

While rabbits must be exterminated as far 
as possible on good agricultural land and in 
plantations, it may be profitable to convert 
ground not otherwise of value into a regular 
warren. Perhaps [ may say here that I am 
instancing a personal experiment on the Hamp- 
shire Downs, where a warren was constructed 
on the fringe of some first-class partridge ground 
without detriment to the cover for the birds 
and with considerable profit to the family 
exchequer. Whether a warren covers 100 acres 
or only a 10-acre field (ours was about 68 acres}, 
the principle is the samc; the natural food sup- 
ply must be sufficient to maintain the residents 
in health. Such a “country club” is neither a 
difficult nor a costly proposition; in fact, on 
really suitable land a warren should come into 
being at little greater cost than that of enclosing 
it and sowing a certain amount of cultivation. 

._ *¢ & 


The best type of ground is that which 
affords plenty of natural cover, such as heather, 
gorse, and bracken, tender grass, and juniper. 
The healthier the land the less need for frequent 
re-arrangement of site. For example, a light 
soil from which water drains quickly is far 
more favourable to rabbit production than 
heavy ground, which holds the damp and is 
easily flooded; moreover, on ground above 
flood mark it is not necessary to incur expense 
for artificial drainage. 

It follows that gently undulating land is 
the best, and it should be endowed fairly 
lavishly with shrubs and bushes, which proba- 
bly can be transplanted at the appropriate 
season from other parts of the shoot. It is also 
quite a sound economic proposition to fence off 
two or three portions of a warren and sow 
there clover, beans, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
the like, the rabbits being temporarily excluded, 
and allowed in only when the crops have been 
garnered. 

By changing the situations of these plots 
every year, fresh grazing ground is provided for 
the rabbits and if a certain amount of hay and 
fresh vegetable matter is thrown out in winter 


when food supplies are ,. they thrive 
exceedingly. Swedes are 50) vocated, 
but I think they are cive to internal 
complaints to be alt desirable. As a 


> 


WARRENS 


preventive against ground fouling, with its 
attendant risk of disease, the soil should occa- 
sionally be impregnated with lime. 

The entire area must be carefully wired in, 
the wire being sunk to at least six inches and 
turned over at the top, for rabbits are almost 
as skilled in climbing as they are in mining 
engineering, It may also be advisable to sur- 
mount the whole with one or more outside 
strands of heavy barbed wire, as a protection 
against cattle and sheep. The elimination of 
vermin is a very important point, and it is as 
well to take this in hand before any fresh rabbit 
stock is introduced. An intensive campaign, 
however, should soon dispose of the vermin, for 
pests are naturally more easily dealt with 
within an enclosed area than they are over a 
widely extended acreage. 

The introduction of fresh blood annually is 


also essential, because of the danger—even the © 


inevitability---of disease among rabbits so con- 
fined that they must go on inter-breeding. The 
numerical strength of the residents must also be 
carefully watched, for just as with game birds, 
where the rabbit population increases beyond 
the capacity of the area to support it, the spread 
of epidemics becomes unpreventable, 

It follows, therefore, that in order to ensure 
a systematic reduction of stocks during autumn 
and winter, shooting must be conducted on 
carefully prepared lines rather than as a happy- 
go-lucky venture. The rabbits must be got out 


THE STORY 


HE general public is so regularly regaled 
with the reports of the sales of high- 
priced racehorses that it must have long 
ago come to the conclusion that the buyers at 
Messrs. Tattersall’s sale ring in the Park 


Paddocks at Newmarket are either millionaires 
or Indian potentates. 
The bargain purchases that have made 





GRAND PEACE 


fortunes for someone or other become later on 
in life either completely overlooked or con- 
veniently forgotten. 

It is for this reason that the story of Solpax, 
which, without a doubt, was one of the best of 
the English-bred two-year-old fillies of last year, 
is of more than usual interest. 

The ‘“Guide-Books” tell us that she was 
bred and is owned by Lord Portal, is trained 
by Captain Cecil Boyd-Rochfort at Freemason 
Lodge in Newmarket, and is by the Derby and 
St. Leger winner, Hyperion, from Grand Peace, 
she by the Derby winner, Grand Parade, from 
a mare called Placidia. | 

The last-named, which was of distinctly 
plebeian origin, was bred by Mr. Potter, the 


SOLPAX—A CHESTNUT FILLY BY HYPERION FROM 
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of their burrows, and the best way to effect this 
is by blocking the holes with felt gun wads or 
rage soaked in tar and paraffin two or three 
days before a shoot, And it is most important 
to choose a fine spell for this operation, since 
the rabbits seem to regard the most nauseous 
taint as preferable to remaining out in incle- 
ment weather. For this reason it is best to 
repeat the '' blocking-out” process at an inter- 
val of 48 hours in order to ensure that no 
burrow has been overlooked and that in conse- 
quence most of the stock is lying out in thick 
cover. Then shooting should take place as soon 
as possible, with a goodly array of beaters 
walking in line with the guns. Every foot of 
ground, every tuft of grass, and every bush and 
faggot must be carefully prodded, for the rah- 
bits will lie very close, and it is most important 
for safety’s sake that a strict line be kept. 


The number of rabbits which can with 
safety be maintained upon a warren depends, 
of course, to a great extent on the nature of the 
soil and the natural food resources. Where both 
these conditions are favourable and rabbits are 
kept as a purely commercial undertaking, 70 or 
80 to the acre should not mean overcrowding. 
For sport and profit combined, less than half 
that number would be sufficient, but even the 
marketing of 15 to 20 rabbits to the acre on, 
say, a 50-acre warren twice @ year makes a 
welcome addition to the credit side of any 
shooting account. 


OF SOLPAX 


sporting bookseller of North John Street, Liver- 
pool, and for him won a small race of £100 as 
a two-year-old, before being passed on privately 
to Lord Glanely, in whose colours she ran once 
as a four-year-old, without success. Her racing 
career ended, she was retired to the paddocks 
and bred Grand Step, winner of £336 in stakes; 
Placid (£192) and Coldstream, which won seven 

7 races, including the 
Hopeful Stakes, the 
Queen Anne Stakes, the 
Beaufort Stakes, and 
the South Lancashire 
Handicap, of in all 
£4,495 before being sold 
for 85 guineas to Mr.— 
now Lieut.-Col.—W. J. 
Rowley, at the Decem- 
ber Sales of 1928, when 
she was in foal to the 
Derby winner, Grand 
Parade. 


Early in 1929 the 
foal, a filly, was born, 
and after being weaned 
and reared in a 
chicken-house by Mr. 
Rowley’s daughter, was 
named Grand Peace and 
sold as a foal at the 
December Sales to Cap- 
tain Goddard for 160 
guineas, Captain God- 
dard kept her for a 
while, but then entered 
her at the First October 
Sales, when as a yearling 
—and the last but one 
listed in the catalogue 
—she was purchased by Lord Glanely for 200 
guineas. 

For this astute breeder, who. always 
rej that he had parted with her dam, 
Grand Peace carried the “black, red, white and 
blue hoop” livery to success in a Maiden Stakes 


’ at Lingfield, and in the Princess Mary Stakes at 


Doncaster, as a two-year-old, and then, after an 
unsuccessful second season, was retired to the pad- 
docks with £1,346 in prize-money to her credit. 

This record was, in itself, a satisfactory 
interest upon her cost, but more was to come, 
for she became the dam of Path of Peace, which 
won three races, including the Girton Handicap 
of £1,009; of Olein, which earned brackets in the 
Haverhill Stakes at Newmarket, the Coronation 
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Stakes at Ascot, the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood 
and the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood, of in all 
£8,502 5s., and of Perfect Peace, which won 
three races to the total value of £708 18s., 
including the Cheveley Park Stakes, besides 
running second to Sun Chariot in the One 
Thousand Guineas. 

At this point there is an interval in the story 
caused by Lord Glanely’s death through enemy 
action while undergoing a rest cure at Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Looking back over what has been written 
it will be seen that in return for the 200 guineas 


that Lord Glanely expended on the chicken- 
house-reared filly, he received through her 
winnings and those of her daughters £11,656; 
furthermore, in 1942, at the sale of bloodstock 
that followed his death, Grand Peace was sold 
to Lord Portal for 5,700 guineas; Path of Peace 
made 5,100 guineas, and a filly foal from her, by 
Colombo, realised 1,500 guineas; Olein was 
knocked down to Mr. Tom Ohlson for 17,000 
guineas, which equalled the world’s record price 
ever paid for a mare; and Perfect Peace went 
to Dante’s owner, Sir Eric Ohlson, at 5,600 
guineas. So it came about that another 34,900 
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guineas were added to Grand Peace’s earnings. 
When Lord Portal bought her, Grand Peace 
was carrying a foal by Colombo. This foal died 
before being raced; her next foal was Solpax 
which won the Doncaster Produce Stakes last 
September, and is fancied in some quarters to 
earn brackets in the One Thousand Guineas and 
Oaks during the coming season. Should she do 
so, her success will prove that a classic winner 
can be bred from a cheap mare which has been, 
so to speak, born in the guttes—or, more 
correctly, weaned in a chicken-house. 
Royston. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW POWER FOR 
THE LAND 


TR,—Notwithstanding many refer- 
ences in speeches and in the Press to 
the application of electricity to the 
land, it does not appear that the use of 
electric power for actual operations of 
cultivation has been contemplated, 
nor has one seen references to lay-outs 
of distribution to the fields, The not- 
distant exhaustion of oil, if not physi- 
cally, yet in sterling, the possibility of 
importing power from Norway and 
that of cheap nuclear energy, which 
scientists forecast will have to be dis- 
tributed on electric circuits, make the 
wider use of electricity on the farm 
a study well worth while. 

Apart from the actual means of 
transfer from the distribution system 
to the power unit, the economic 
placing of the mains, especially in 
relation to the fields, needs consider- 
ation. What proportion of our farms 
is occupied by access lanes, accommo- 
dation roads and hedgeside cart- 
tracks that have to be kept clear of 
crops? 

In developing farming from an 
occupation to an industry there will 
be a consolidation of the far too 
numerous paddocks and so on into 
working fields and a rectification of 
the larger field boundaries to save 
waste of space and time. These new 
boundari might be “designed” 
access roads along which the distri- 
bution pole lines might pass—which 
might also allow of quicker transport 
by suitably adapted lorries, 

When the redundant airfields are 
being brought back intv use a rational 
lay-out might be adopted and the 
material in the runways used for the 
service roads.—-J. M. N. Wizson, 
Houndapit, Kilkhampton, Cornwatt. 

[There is certainly ‘scope for 
experimental work, but the immediate 
application of electric power to field 
cultivation on a commercial scale 
seems unlikely.—Ep,] 


PICTURE CLEANING 


Str,—As a footnote to Professor A. P. 
Laurie's informative articleon methods 
of picturecleaning (November 29, 1946), 
you may care to reproduce Hogarth’s 
amusing engraving of Time blackening 
a picture. that it-has been refor- 
red to in the correspondence in the 
Press aroused by the National 
Gallery’s policy in cleaning pictures, 
but I have not seen it reproduced, and 
no doubt it is not widely known. 
Father Time is seated on a statue 
broken beneath his weight (with the 
words underneath it As Statues 
Moulder into Worth) and is engaged in 
“ageing” a painting. 

Above the painting is a quotation 
from the Greek comic poet Crates 
which may be translated : “For Time 
8 a foolish craftsman who makes all 
things feebler,” and a reference to a 
num! of The Spectator in which 
Addison describes how he visited a 
picture gallery and there came across 
\ hall that had paintings by living 
artists on the one side and works by 
ald masters long since dead on the 


uther. Along the former side were the ~ 


authors of the several paintings, hard 
st work on them; on the latter was an 
ald man who moved slowly to and fro, 


adding light touches to the works of 

the old masters. ‘‘I could not forbear 

looking upon the face of this ancient 

workman,” writes Addison, “and 

immediatelv, by the long Jock of hair 

on his forehead, discovered him to be 
‘ime.”” 


The print formed the subscription 
ticket for Hogarth’s plate of Sigis- 
munda (the painting for which is in 
the Tate Gallery). It appeared in 
1701 and was intended as a satire on 
connoisseurs who preferred darkened 
old masters to fresh modern paintings. 
Though the views of connoisseurs have 
changed in the interval, the print 
leaves no doubt on which side Hogarth 
would have been in the current recru- 
descence of the ancient controversy.— 
Curius Crows, Lamberhurst, Kent. 


MARY FOTHERBY 


S1x,—The portrait about which Mr. 
Macnaghten asks in Collectors’ Questions 
in your issue of December 20, 1946, 
under the heading The Shepherdess, 
is certainly not of Mary Fotherby, of 
whom there are two portraits in my 
family, one by Joseph Highmore and 
the other by an unknown artist, who 
might also be Highmore, for the 





treatment is very similar in the 
two pictures. 

Mary Fotherby has not so wide a 
forehead as has Mr. Macnaghten’s lady 
or so pointed a chin, and there are 
other facial differences between the 
two that make it impossible for them 
to be identical. 

Mary Fotherby was baptised at 
Barham, near Canterbury, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1708, the second daughter, but 
eventual heir, of Capt. Charles 
Fotherby, R.N., of Barham Court. 
She was married first, April 27, 1728, 
at Barham, to Henry, only son of 
Charles Mompasson, and grandson of 
Sir Thomas Mompasson, of Bathamp- 
ton, Wiltshire, and secondly September 
11, 1735, at St; Anne’s, Soho, to Sir 
Edward Dering, fifth baronct (as his 
second wife}, to whom she brought 
£30,000. By him she had seven chil- 
dren, of whom four died in infancy. 
She herself died on December 16, 1775, 
and was buried at Pluckley, Kent.— 
Pup H. Biaxe, 29, Hamilton Gar- 
dens, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


THE BROCKEN SPECTRE 


Srr,—In severa) recent letters on the 
Brocken Spectre, a phenomenon well 
known to meteorologists, the coloured 


TIME BLACKENING A PICTURE: AN ENGRAVING BY 
HOGARTH THAT FORMED THE SUBSCRIPTION TICKET 
FOR HIS PLATE OF SIGISMUNDA 
See letter: Picturs Cleaning 


ring round the observor’s shadow is 
called a rainhow, or a halo, or even 
a rainbow halo. But, like the cock- 
roach which is neither a cock nor a 
roach, the ring in question is neither 
a rainbow nor a halo, but is known as 
a glory; it is akin to the corona, the 
coloured cing close up round the sun 
and moon when they are shining 
through thin clouds, Both corona and 
glory are caused by light being 
diffracted by the water-drops of whic! 
the cloud or mist is composed.— 
C. J. P. Cave, Stones Hill, Petersfield, 
Hampshive. 


AN ABNORMAL 
PARTRIDGE 


Str,—When a partridge shot by me 
on December 26 last was being pre- 
pared for table, it was found to have 
anegginit. The colouring of this egg 
was normal, but when the egg was 
opened it appeared to consist only 
of yoke. It did not look in any way 
addled or bad. 

Another peculiar fact about this 
bird was a large growth on the right of 
its gizzard. This was oval in shape 
and approximately an inch and a 
quarter long by an inch in diameter. 
When cut open it had the appearance 
of a very fine-grained onion with pale 

ellow colouring on the outside merg- 
ing into a brown centre. 

I should be very interested if you 
or any of your readers could throw 
any light on to the causes of there 
strange phenomena.—R. D. Browne 
(Capt.), Cotswold, Mulberry Green, 
Harlow, Essex. 

{This partridge was evidently a 
diseased bird, and the unseasonable 
egg was probably due to some 
abnormal condition of the ovaries.— 
Ep.) 


A HOME-BRED WILD 
DUCK 


Sir,—Mr. Watkins-Pitchford’s article, 
Mr. Shevelbeak, in your isme of 
January 3, prompts me to tell you the 
story of our wild duck, Wildy. She was 
hatched in the incubator in May, along 
with a dozen Aylesburys, and was the 
only wild duck of the ten hatched out 
to survive the unsuitable [ceding and 
the onslaught of, we think, cats, 

Our mixed family were most 
interesting to watch during their first 
few weeks in the foster-mother, and 
they seemed to make friends from the 
start, the wild ducklings gradually 
adopting the land habits of the 
Aylesburys, and after two wecks or so 
learning to propel themselves for- 
wards instead of approaching their 
food at the run backwards, There 
was, unfortunately, no running water 
in which they might find their natural 
food, and they throve but poorly on 
the biscuit meal that we fed to them. 

Our Ayleshury family dwindled 
{and very good they tasted}, and in the 
end we were left with an Aylesbury 
drake, two Aylesbury ducks, and 
Wildy. All the Aviesburys seemed 
very attached to Wildy and she to 
them and although she once or twice 
went away for a fow hours she never 
attempt to desert her friends, and 
T never saw her fly at a greater 
height than about 6 feet. (One wing 

been cli , but probably not 
very y). 
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The question of companions for 
‘Wildy was a problem, and we did con- 
template expending a vast sum on a 
White Runner husband for her and 
killing off her Aylesbury companions 
for Christmas, as had been our original 
intention. However, in the end we 
decided to leave things as they wore ; 
and I think we all secretly hoped that 
Wildy might find wing when the 
breeding season came and perhaps 
honour us somctimes with a supper 
call. id 


But it was not to be. Christmas 
joorning dawned and there was no 
Wildy at the orchard gato. A svarch 
of the lane outside, and of the streim 
there to which the ducks somotimes 
escaped, produced no trace of her. 


Since then we have learned, quite 
casually that a neighbour and two 
German prisoners, coming upon a 
wild duck in the lane on Christmas 
Eve, decided that the “poor thing 
must have hurt itself,”” since it made 
little attempt to escape from them, 
and that it would be a kindness to put 
it out of its pain. 

Thus ended the story of our 
Wildy. I understand she made excel- 
lent eating on Christmas Day—just 


like any other wild duck. What a pity 





A LIVERPOOL DOCKS LAND- 
MARK : THE TOWER AND THE 
CHIMNEY ENCLOSED BY IT 
FORM PART OF A PUMPING 
STATION 
Soe letters An Architectural Monstrosity. 


our neighbour did not know that we 
would happily have presented him 
with three fat Aylesburys in exchange 


THE SCHOOL AT BUNNY, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, BUILT BY SIR THOMAS PARKYN 
(Right)—THE VILLAGE INN, WITH THE BARONET’S HAWKING TOWER 
Seslater: The Wrestling Baronst 
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THE LATE HENRY CHANDLER, OF BEMPTON, YORKSHIRE, 
BEING LOWERED OVER THE CLIFFS THERE TO GATHER 
SEA-BIRDS’ EGGS. ret MR. CHANDLER WEARING HIS HAR- 


NESS A 


ID UNUSUAL CRASH-HELMET 


Sea letter ; A Notable Yorkshire Egg-Climber 


for our Wild 
HouGH, The 
Herefordshire. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 


MONSTROSITY 
S1r,-—The enclosed photograph shows 
the last and least beautiful specimen 
of British architecture that I saw as 
I left Liverpool docks on a recent trip 
to America. Asa piece of bad design, 
1 feel, and hope, that it is unique. 

What appears to be a battle- 
mented tower, complete with devices 
of curving swords, battle-axes and 
spears, actually supports the chimney 
that you see growing out of it, and 
houses pumping machinery connected 
with the docks, Iam indebted to Mr. 
John Gloag, who was one of my fellow 
passengers, for the comment that this 
tower of grey stone seemed to have 
heen created by a fusion of the genius 
of Scott with that of Ruskin.—- 
FE. RicHarpson, 27. Villiers Road, 
West Bridgford, Nottinghamshive, 


THE WRESTLING 
BARONET 


Sir,—In Country Lire of November 
15 last you published a photograph of 
the monument to Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
the Wrestling Baronet, in the vil- 
lage church at Bunny not far from 
Nottingham. Your correspondent also 
referred to buildings in the village 
that owe their origin to him. The 
photographs that I send show the 
village school and hospital that he 
built near the church. His initials 
{Sir T. P.) appear in ironwork on the 
brick gable, with the date 1700. In 
the second picture the tower that he 
added to his house to watch hawking 
in the park can be seen rising above 
the roof of the picturesque village inn. 
—R. W., Bristol, Gloucestershire. 


alive |—ANNE GREEN- 
taich House, Eardisland, 





A NOTABLE YORKSHIRE 


EGG-CLIMBER 
Sir,—Having just learned, with re- 
get, of the sudden death of Henry 

handler, one of the veteran Bempton, 
Yorkshire, egg-climbers, I enclose 
a photograph showing him in his 
novel rig-out. The harness, comprising 
a kind of sling-suit of strong webbing, 
strapped from the shoulders and 
around waist and thighs, with the 
haulage rope fixed to a metal ring at 
waist level, is common to the other 
oge-climbers of the neighbourhood, 
but Chandler prided himself on his 
unique crash-helmet. Such protection 
against falling rock is imperative, of 
course, but Chandler told me that his 
own device was better for the purpose 
than any other form of special head- 
gear; it was an old police helmet ! 
My other photograph shows him 
being lowered over the edge of the 
cliff, which drops sheer for over 300 
feet to the wreck-strewn beach. His 
errand was, of course, to gather the eggs 
of guillemots, razorbills, kittiwakes 
and puffins that nest on the cliff-ledges 
(the work is restricted to the months 
of May and June), but strangers seeing 
him reappear on the cliff edge for the 
first time might well have rubbed 
their eyes, so odd would it seem for 
®& policeman to issue from that 
uarter !~-G. BERNARD Woop, Raw- 
lon, Leeds. 


THE WREN-BOYS’ 
IN EIRE 


Str,—Recent correspondence about 
mummers and wren-boys prompted 
te to pay special attention to the 
fingles sung outside my door by the 
“wran"-boys on Boxing Day morn- 
ing, and I send them to you together 
with some variations that were offered 
by the different groups of boys. (I do 


SONG 


not include such deplorable innova- 

tions as Ths Ross of Trales, The 

Mountains of Mourne and even The 

Lambeth Walk !) 

The Wvran, the Wran, the King of all 
birds, 

On Stephen's Day was caught in the 
Sure; 

I up with me stick and gave him a fu 

A na brought him into the wran-boys’ hall. 


And brought him along for you all to sea. 
(In one surprising instance the 
last two lines had a more abandoned 





significance, thus: I up with me stich 
and gave him a clout and knocked him 
into a bottle of stout !) 


Dthroleen, dthroleen, where's your nest? 

‘Tis up in the tvee that I love best! 

Above in the holy and ivy tree, 

Where none of the birds can meddle 
with me, 


Or, 
And all the wran-boys follow me. 


(The word which I have tried to 
spell phonetically as ‘dthroleen’ is the 
Irish for wren.) 

The singers this year here, in- 
consequently, wound up their efforts 
by using these two lines: 


Up with the kettle and down with the 
pan, 

And give us your answer and let us be 
gonel 


Scarcity has had its effect on the 
garb worm by the boys this year, for 
although their faces were blackened 
with soot, and in three instances the 
disguise was assisted by very dis- 
reputable hats embellished with a 
turkey's tail or wing feather, there was 
no attempt to wear more ragged or 
amusing clothes. Each group did, 
however, have a holly bush plentifully 

(Continued on page 243) 





8, THE WRESTLING BARONET. 
RISING BEHIND 
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Anywhere 


How smoothly the troubles and 
problems of this world sort them- 
selves out under the influence of 
a hot bath. How quickly constant 
hot water tames the bogey of 
washing up. A Creda Water 


Anytime 


gives you hot water for every 
purpose at any temperature you 
choose whenever you want it~ 
atl for a few pence a day! 
Models to suit every size of 
family and every type of plumb- 


SIMPLEX 


Heater will never fail you. It 


AS HOT AS 


THE BEST AT 


ing system. 


you 


Also Credo Electric Fires, irons, Kettles, Cookers and Wash Boilers 


EVERY 


FLECTRIC CO. LTD. 


OLDBURY, 


Over five million passengers 


have flown by 


Durinc 19 years of world-wide 
operation, Ctippers have flown 
over five million passengers to 
more than 46 different lands. 

All of these passengers have 
pleasant memories of their trip by 
Clipper. They remember the heip- 
ful stewards and stewardesses; the 








& PUN AMERICAN Worle ARMAS 
The Syslem of the Figing Clippers 


delicious complimentary meals— 
in fact all the agreeable things 
that make up the service of Pan 
American World Airways. 

For information about present 
schedules and fares, write or ‘phone 
your Travel Agent—or Pao 
American’s General Agents, U.S. 
Lines, Arlington House, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, S.W.1 (Regent 
3101). 


“Go by Flying Clipper when 





LIKE 


POINT 


BIRMINGHAN 


This tranquil stretch of the River Stour, by Flatford Mill, Is a 
place both pike and fishermen love to visit, And in such 
traditional haunts of the angler 1.C.l. nylon monofilament casts 
are making more and more converts among even the most con- 
servative of fishermen. For they are impervious to Immersion, 
exposure, or abrasion from rough river beds. They are untform 
In dlameter and extremely flexible. In their subtle colourings, 
nylon monofilament casts are almost Invisible In the 

water ; they will not fray or split ; and they need no 

soaking. Expensive? You will be pleasantly surprised. 






The strongest knots for nylon 
monofilament have been 
established by |.C.l, tests. For 
joining two caste we recom- 
mend the three-turn blood knot. 


NYLON MONOFILAMENT CASTS 
are sold by all Fishing Tackle Shops 


Par 


Sy 


X 





SaDvesg 


















The Queen was 
like this in 1706 


She catricd a mace, and hir knave 
a fluwer— the tevesse of today. 


and like this 


INT7JZ 20+ 


Suite represented by clube, 
swords und other wespone, 


¥ HICHLAND 
QUEEN 2 


LIQUEUR 
SscoTCH 
never changes . +e 


WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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A completely new car of our time... 


This entirely new car gives superb riding comfort for 4/5 persons. Four-wheel 


fully independent springing. 


Maximum speed 90 m.p.h. 


Average petrol 


consumption over 20 m.p.g, Engine capacity 2580 c.c. Annual tax £26. 


Available as Saloon, 4/3 Seater Drophesd Coupe, or Chassis only. 





<a 


as PAC Od > 
LLM SS 
<LEHS> 


the 2% litre, Six Cylinder 


¥ 






designed by 


ferret, 


LACONDA LIMITED 


STAINES 


MIDOLESEX 











*‘Hydrogen, father, is invisible 
in gaseous form” 


MANY fathers, confronted with 
such statements, are apt to become 
invisible themselves. Fortunately, 
The British Oxygen Company deal- 
ing so much with the invisible, can 
help adults to meet modern youth 
on an equal footing. Hydrogen, 
for example, is an invisible gas, 
produced most prosaically from 
ordinary water—the visible be- 
coming invisible, It is done 
electrolytically. (If your son isn't 
about, a dictionary will do). But 
what even many of the best in- 


The British Oxygen 


formed smal! boys don’t know is 
that hydrogen is used in the manu- 
facture of margarine, perfumes and 
electric lamps. To the layman that 
sounds more like a Walt Disney 
fantasy than fact. But the up-to- 
date industrialist knows that the 
extraction of various gases from air 
and water has already revolu- 
tionised many manufacturing pro- 
cesses; and so he keeps in 
touch with our nearest BE 
branch with an eye to >! 
future developments. 


Led. London & Branches 











What does the 
NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 


mean to you? 


Here is a frec association of famous 
car manufacturers and engineering 
firms co-ordinated to further the 
progress of motoring, to build for 
you a finer car, 

Here is the pooled wisdom and 
experience of a dozen free enter- 
prises, not squandered in rivalry 
but shared in efficient co-operation. 
This announcement is to remind 
you of the benefits which these 
manufacturers (with their many 
thousands of fine craftamen) by 





joining forces, can confer on you 
as a motorist. 

But remember that while these 
concerns are freely associated they 
yet retain their individuality. 
Each firm of the Nuffield Organisa- 
tion is a self-contained unit with 
its own drawing offices, research 
laboratories and specialist crafts- 
men ; its own policy of design and 
production which enables it to offer 
you products of distinction and 
character. 


THE NUFFIEBLD ORGANISATION 


Wolseley « Riley + M.G. « 


Morris + 


HQ 0 


THEIR MAJBSTIES’ 


Morris Commercial 





ACTUAL, PESTOURAPE OF Tis WOW “HOOPER TOOROID LIMQNODET Gf ROLLS ROYCE ‘GALVIN GRANTH’ GRACES 100 


PER 


COACHBUILDERS 





Retailers for 


ROLLS - ROYCE, 


of successi 


NOOPER & CO., (COACHBUILDERS) LTD, 
AN rooms 


SALES DEPT. 
$4 GT. JAMES'S STREET, 8,01, TEL.) 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: WESTERK 


DAIMLER, 
For more than « century it has been the 

uly Nebr rye 

Coachwork by the firm of 

Rolls- i 


REGENT 8202 
AVENUE, WE 





furnished with bright bits o cloth and 


per. 
As a child in South Ti ry, 

I remember hearing other FralOne 
of the wran-boys’ song, the first verse 
of which was probably purely local, 
though capable of being adapted to 
other places. 
As I was going to Kilienaule, 
I met the wran upon a wall, 
T up with my stick and knocked himdown, 
And brought him into Clonmel town. 


The Wran, the Wran, as you may see 
i s guarded by fhe holly ies oP ' 
ing Ivy, sing Holly, sing Holly, sing Ivy, 
To keep a bad Christmas ‘tis but a jolly, 
Mr. XYZ is a worthy man, 
And to his house we've brought the wran. 
Up with the kettle and down with the pan, 
O give us an answer and let us be gone. 





A SUGAR-LOAF AND THREE 
CUTTERS 
See letter; Sweets of Office 


The mode of address in the last 
verse was altered to suit the house- 
holder's rank and sex, using ‘‘ woman” 
in place of ‘‘man" where needed. Even 
titles were easily surmounted, for 
Mister the Earl was a worthy man 
too. ‘ 

Garments presented no difficulty 
in those days, either, and the bizarre 
was effected generally and easily. 
Lace curtains in various revolting 
stages of decay were greatly sought 
after, as 

There was better team-work, 
too, Now there are too many couples 
and even single performers. Then 
there were sixes and sometimes a 
group of ten, using banjos, “squeeze- 
boxes,” tin-whistles, combs, drums, 
and all kinds of music! Terrifying 
masks were also used over the 
blackened faces. 

T recall that a couple did go about 
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then. They were two very famous 
local characters, and went to con- 
siderable trouble to make themselves 
up and give their pairons good value. 
T cannot remember their real names 
(if I ever knew them), but they were 
known as Stringey Hickey and Dick 
the Rat. The one was absurdly tall 
and thin, the other minute. I wonder 
if they are still alive.--T, H.C. 
McFatu (Rev.), Fiddown Rectory, Pil- 
toum, Waterford, Eire. 


SWEETS OF OFFICE 


Sir,—When the appointment of Sir 
Hartley Shawcross as Kecorder of 
Kingston-on-Thames was announced 
towards the end of last year, it was 
Suggested that the traditional emalu- 
ment of two sugar-loaves (referred to 
in an Editorial note of November 29, 
1948) would be lacking 
because there were 
thought to be no sugar- 
loaves in the country, 
More recently, however, 
it was reported that at 
Thornaby-on-Tees there 
were about five tons, im- 
ported from Melnik near 
rague in 1939. But 
since these sugar-loaves 
were under control for 
the making of caster and 
icing sugar to be sold on 
the ration, Sir Hartley 
seems unlikely to have 
been much better off. 
Two — sugar-loaves 
would certainly he a 
useful addition to the 
household rations ; it is 
reported that when the 
custom of giving sugar 
to the newly appointed 
Recorder of Kingston- 
on-Thames began, in 1594, four loaves 
weighed 273, (b. 
Since most people have never seen 
a sugar-loaf, I send, by permission of 
the National Museum of Wales, a 
photograph of a typically shaped one 
and three sugar-cutters (such as were 
commonly used about a century ago) 
in the collection of the lepartment of 
Folk Life. This sugar-loaf was made 
specially for the Museum in 1926 by 
the donors, Messrs. Thomas Stephens 
and Co.---J. W., Abingdon, Berkshire. 


PRINCE BLUCHER AND 
HERM 


Srr,- -With reference to recent re- 
marks about Prince Blicher von 
Wahlstadt’s lease of the island of Herm, 
Arbiter (November 22, 1946) and 
C. H. N. A., Kent (December 13, 
1946) are both wrong in their dates. 


SUGAR- 





HOLE AND SLOT GATEPOSTS NEAR HALIFAX 
Sea letter: West Riding Gateposts 





A HERMAPHRODITE AS 
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USED BY NORFOLK FARMERS 


See letter: Arthur Young and the Hermaphrodite 


C. H.N. A. states that the 
Prince left Germany and settled at 
Herm ‘about 1908 or earlier.” As 
a schoolboy I used to spend my 
summer holidays in Guernsey eac! 
year with my late uncle, who lived 
there most of his life and was a great 
personal friend of Prince and Princess 
Blicher. Between 1895 and 1898 they 
resided on Herm, maintaining semi- 
regal stato; and each summer my 
uncle used to take me over to see them. 
How much earlier than that they had 
lived on Herm I do not 
know, They had to leave 
on the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914 and 
never returned.--W. F., 
Reading, Berkshire. 


A MEDIZAVAL 


INN 


Sir,—-The front of The 
George Inn at Norton St. 
Philip, Somerset, with 
its 15th-century bay 
windows and porch and 
its over-hanying — half- 
timberwork above, is 
well known to motorists. 
Less often seen is the 
octagonal stair turret, 
shown in my photograph, 
at the back of the build- 
ing, with some of the 
medinval windows. Be- 
fore it became an inn the 
building was a_ house 
belonging tothe Abbot of 
Winton.--C. T.S., Kent. 


WEST RIDING 
GATEPOSTS 


Sin —iIn the farming 
district of Warley, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire, there 
are a@ number of stone 
gateposts that have 
three round holes in one 
post and three slots terminating in a 
round hole in the opposite post, as 
illustrated in’ the adjoining photo- 
graphs. A local nonagenarian thinks 
the posts have been there for about 
a hundred years or more. 

It is evident that the owner of the 
land used wooden poles in the holes 
instead of having wooden gates, such 
as are used on most farms, there being 
plenty of trees in the adjoining woods. 
Is this an example of Yorkshire 
thrift?—-Arnotp Jowrrr, 310, Hop- 
wood Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


ARTHUR YOUNG AND THE 
HERMAPHRODITE 


Sir,—-Commentators on Norfolk farm- 
ing have often remarked with interest 
on the use made by Norfolk farmers 
of the hermaphrodite, as has been 
noted in your columns. Arthur 
Young’s observation may not be so 
well known. In his Farmer's Tour 
Through the East of England (1771), he 

roduced a sketch of one (reproduced 
Rerewith) and said (pages 141-142) : 
“They have throughout this country 
a machine which I have not seen any- 
where else, which is a cart convertible 
into a waggon by adding at pleasure 
two fore wheels. The farmers very 
sensibly remarked the danger that the 





filler-horse is always in when a two- 
wheeled cart is heavy loaded, either 
of being lifted up by loading too 
heavily behind, or having his back 
broken by a load too heavy before : 
carts in harvest are of but little use 
from thé danger of loading them freely 
on this account. These motives 
induced them to contrive this addition 
which they have to many of their carts 
in harvest, rendering them as useful 
as waggons, They also use them on 
the rvad for carrying corn to market; 


AT THE BACK OF THE GEORGE INN, 


NORTON ST. PHILIP 
See letter; A Mediaval Inn 


they load them with 10 or 12 quarters 
of barley with the utmost case, which 
is near as much as a waggon will carry: 
on the other hand, the fore carriage 
takes off with the greatest ease, and 
then the cart is ready for marle, dung, 
earth, etc.”—-M. F. Ltoyp-PricuHarp, 
75, Panton Street, Cambridge. 


SNOW ON THE HILLS 


Six,--In his review of Mr. rank 
Smythe’s Snow on the Hills in your 
issue of December 13 last, Mr. W. A, 
Poucher states that the book “demon- 
strates the inferiority of the lighting 
in this eeuntry when compared with 
that of the Alps, the Rockies or the 
Himalayas. It is for this reason that 
it i$ usually impossible to secure 
photographs of equal merit in Britain, 
even in a severe winter.” 

Brilliantly lit snow photographs 
can be obtained frequently and easily 
in Scotland, as an examinagion of the 
Scottish Mountaineering and Cairn- 
gorm Club Journals will reveal. Such 
results, however, are the reward of the 
faithful, and can be obtained only by 
climbers who go to our Scottis! 
mountains every other week-end 
throughout the winter, and not by 
casual visitors —B. H. Humsz, 91, 
Berkeley Street, Glasgow, C3. 








oO u& UNi., LIF. 


Ww. shall always find pleasure in 
Planning the summer glory of an old and 


beautiful garden. Time has made it a part of 
our lives... a tradition . . . as natural to us as 
the unchanging pleasure of a Player’s Cigarette. 


wd 


pete @ 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIG ERTTES 


JANUAR 





24, 
NEW BOOKS 


Vads 


THE SUBURBAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Richards's The Castles on the 

Ground (Architectural Press, 
8s. 6d.), without accepting all he says 
as gospel. He has made a journey 
into the suburbs and come back with 
a mingling of enthusiasm and dismay 
for what he found there; also with a lot 
of theories to account for the inhabi- 
tants and their strange ways, and with 
an amusing assumption that few 
people, if any, have been into this 
jungle before him. 

Primarily this is a book about the 
architecture of the suburbs, but, since 
the style of a house may be assumed 
to reflect in some degree the per- 
sonality of the people who live in it, 
it is also a book about the population 
of the suburbs, So far as the archi- 
tecture goes, Mr. Richards accepts it 
as “our own contemporary vernacu- 
lar." He sees it as having “the one 
quality of all true vernaculars, that of 


I’ is possible to enjoy Mr. J. M. 


live in the country, for there you can 
by no means escape from being 
absorbed into every activity of your 
neighbours, If you want to be able 
to pick and choose between isolation 
and sociability, live in a suburb; and 
if you want to live as undiscovered as 
Crusoe, live in town.” 

Nor should I agree that the 
suburbs contain a ‘‘type,’”’ whether 
the distributing type or any other, In 
mental and spiritual variety I have 
found the suburban population not 
differentiated from townsamen. As for 
the suburbs coming into being in order 
to house this new phenomenon, the 
middleman, that too, I should call a 
mere sociological phantasy, I imagine 
that the suburbs happened simply 
because the towns became too big, too 
dirty, tov noisy, to be any longer 
attractive. There are thousands of 
people living in the suburbs who 
would prefer to live in town but for the 
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THE CASTLES ON THE GROUND. By J. M. Richards 
(Architectural Press, 8s. 6d.) 


THE STATE OF MIND OF MRS. SHERWOOD. 
By Naomi Royde-Smith 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


POSTMAN’S HORN, By Arthur Bryant 
(Home and Van Thal, 15s.) 
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being rooted in the people's instincts ; 
and even its shortcomings-~its snob- 
bishness, its self-deceptions, its senti- 
mentalitics, the uncertainties of its 
objectives—are evidence of this close- 
ness to everyday life.’ 1 don't 
imagine that he is altogether pleased 
with the architecture of the suburbs; 
but he is prepared to take suburbia 
for what it is—or for what he thinks 
it is—and that is “a kind of oasis in 
which every tree and every brick can 
be accounted for,” a place which 
“excludes the unpredictable as far as 
possible from everyday life,” and 
which, by indulging in all sorts of 
individual whims and fancies, does 
give some expression to the creative 
instinct. 


ORIGINS OF SUBURBIA 


It is when Mr. Richards begins to 
speculate on the forces that brought 
the suburbs into being that one finds 
him a bit hard to swallow. In the 
beginning, he argues, there was the 
land that produced and the town that 
consumed. The producers were soli- 
tary souls; they “forced themselves 
away from their fellows into the open 
spaces.” The townsmen congregated 
“as a result of their gregarious 
instincts or their belief in the unifying 
principle.” Then sprang up a new 
class of being—neither producer nor 
consumer—-but middleman, distri- 
butor. Disliking both town and 
country, he produced that compromise 
called a suburb, 

Looking at this with a fairly long 
life behind me, evenly split up between 
residence in town, suburb and country, 
I don't find it at all convincing. I 
should say : “If you want to give your 
‘ gregarious instincts’ full play, go and 


expense and inconvenience of so doing, 
and plenty, too, wha would prefer the 
Teal country if it were at all possible to 
live there. 

What sort of towns Mr. Richards 
would himself approve does not 
appear. He rather surprisingly dis- 
misses as “not good towns” the 
typical 18th-century examples : Coln- 
brook, Marlborough, Thame, Reigate, 
to name afew. These Georgian coach- 
ing towns are “but an varly instance 
of the ribbon development that lator, 
with the further growth of the 
influence of distribution, was allowed 
to ruin the shapeliness of town and 
countryside.” 

The only guess one can make 
about his ideal is that “planning” 
must go into it. ‘From the planning 
point of view Georgian towns seldom 
got beyond the primitive stage of auto- 
matic response to external stimuli, 
withthe exception of a few places like 
Bath.” However, the great thing is 
that Mr. Richards has not joined the 
already over-large band of sneerers 
and scorners. 1f one can hardly agree 
that the dweilers in suburbs are 
strange animals to be approached with 
exploring curiosity, at least it is some- 
thing to find an explorer who reaches 
the conclusion that the suburbs are 
now ‘the heart of England.” 


MRS, SHERWOOD 


Many people have heard of The 
Fairchild Family; put not many have 
read it or could tell you who wrote it. 
Fewer still know that the author, Mrs. 
Sherwood, was one of the moat prolific ~ 
of English authors. Both children and 
grown-ups, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, were given the 
unfailing benefit of her pen. It pro- 


duced hundreds of works, 
pamphlets to long novels. 

Miss Naomi Royde-Smith. who 
has written The State of Mind of Mrs. 
Sherwood (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), tells us 
that Mrs. Sherwood “deserves to be 
remembered quite as much for her 
indomitable character as for the vigour 
and vivacity of her now forgotten 
writings.”” However, my-own feeling 
after reading Miss Royde-Smith's book 
is that she is rather concerned with 
giving Mrs. Sherwood a crack over the 
head than with any attempt to 
rehabilitate a forgotten author. 

Mrs. Sherwood was born Mary 
Martha Butt. Her father was a 
Church of England clergyman. She 
drifted, in the course of the years, 
farther and farther away from any sort 
of institutional religion. “The 
Arminianism of Wesley did, to some 
extent, tabulate what she, at one time, 
accepted as the Truth, but it did not 
include a recognition of the unordained 
individual's authority to expound 
every facet of that Truth- neither 
Quaker nor Methodist could assimilate 
Mrs. Sherwood. ... When she lay on 
her deathbed no priest of the Church 
she had vilified, no minister of the 
chapel she had quitted in anger was 
called to offer her even the semblance 
of a viaticum, Her son, though in 
orders, was not sent for to pray with 
his dying mother.” 


ATTITUDE TO RELIGION 

This is the “state of mind” with 
which Miss Royde-Smith is concerned. 
Whether it is worth while to drag up 
and display the cgotistic follies of 
someone so long dead and forgotten is 
a point readers must decide for them- 
selves, ‘In her single-minded search 
for error in Protestant and iniquity in 
Catholic churchys on the Continent, 
Mrs. Sherwood was probably unique 
among English women of her period,” 
gays the author, She may have been 
unique in the intensity of her aversion; 
but it should not be overlooked that 
she was expressing something which 
is fairly constant beneath the crust of 
English life and which breaks out 
again and again. The newspapers of 
late tell of a recurrence of disorder in 
Anglican churches over the question of 
the Mass. Kor myself, I think this 
deplorable, but, seeing that it is always 
there, I feel it rather excessive that 
this unimportant and forgotten woman 
should be singled out for obloguy. 

And despite what Miss Royde- 
Smith has to say in comparing some of 
Mrs. Sherwood's work with Jane 
Austen’s, she was unimportant. If it 
had not been for this, and that, and 
the other thing, this author tells us, 
“she might have left more than one 
novel which could bear comparison 
with Prigy and Prejudice and Per- 
suaston,”’ But the whole point about 
a writer of genius is that the “ifs’’ are 
vanquished and there is no “might” 
about it. If Mrs. Sherwood had had it 
in her to write a novel like Pride and 
Prejudice she would have done so. 
Thave never myself believed in “mute, 
inglorious Miltons,’’ or in works of 
genius that lie unrecognised through 
the centuries. 


17th-CENTURY ENGLAND 


from 





Messrs. Home and Van Thal have 


re-published Arthur Bryant's Post- 
man's Horn, which first appeared ten 
years ago (158.). Mr. Bryant in his 
introduction expresses the belief that 
“the only way in which a man can 
comprehend the modes of thought and 
behaviour of a vanished society is by 
making himself familiar with its every- 
day correspondence. And without 
that, historical research is a delusion, 
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for the politics, economics, literature 
and philosophy of any given age alike 
rest on the social feelings and 
behaviour of the great mass of living 
beings who comprise it." 

That, then, is the raison d’étre of 
this present book, which seeks, success- 
fully, to show us what the latter part 
of the seventeenth century was like in 
England by giving us a representative 
selection of letters of the time. The 
whole thing has the authentic feeling 
of the first-hand. Lover writes to 
lover, father to son, brother to brother, 
upon every imaginable topic. We 
find out what it was like to be at school 
from the schoolboy’s own words, and 
how hard it was to make ends mect at 
the university from the letters of a 
harassed undergraduate. And so 
with affairs in the house and the shup, 
on the road, in church, and finally in 
the churchyard. Altogether this is an 


admirable endeavour, successfully 
carried through. 
—¢@¢— 


ARTIST NATURALIST 


MEMOIRS of an Artist Naturalist, 
by George E, Lodge (Gurney and 
Jackson, 31s. 6d.) is an interesting 
collection of reminiscences, opinions 
and advice by one of the leading 
British painters of birds, illustrated 
with twenty-four reproductions, six- 
teen of which are in colour, of his own 
paintings. Mr, Lodge has made a 
speciality of painting birds of pruy, 
and he has a good deal to say about 
them and ahout hawking, in which he 
has long taken a keen and active 
interest. Game birds also play an 
important part in the book, and give 
him the opportunity to share with one 
some of the knowledge he has gained 
from an extensive experience of 
shouting. He has travelled widely in 
search of birds, and one of the attrac- 
tions of the book is that it takes the 
reader not only to certain of the more 
remote parts of the British Isles but to 
Norway and Sweden as well. 

Mr. Ladge supports the now 
generally accepted view that the 
drumming of both the woodpecker and 
the snipo is instrumental, but for those 
who allege that macadamised roads, 
artificial manure, and chickens on the 
stubbles havo had a detrimental effect 
on partridges he has nothing but scorn. 
Whether or not we get a good part- 
ridge year is, he insists, ‘‘all and only 
a question of weather.” 

In his final chapter he sets down 
some of the precepts he has followed 
in painting birds, laying stress on the 
importance of getting thy bird and its 
surroundings in their correct propor- 
tions and of supplementing accurate 
observation of birds in the field with 
a detailed study of skins in a museum. 
The study of stuffed and mounted 
specimens should, however, he urges, 
be undertaken with caution, and in 
general only by those who are suffi- 
ciently experienced to rectify the 
imperfections of the stuffing in their 
drawing. The success of his method 
is apparent from the illustrations to 
the hook. J. K. A. 





HONEY PRODUCTION 

Some three years before the war 

Mr. R. O. B. Manley produced two 
very useful and sensibly arranged 
books on bee-keeping, the first of 
which, Honey Production in the British 
Isles (Faber, 188.) has now been pro- 
duced in a new and enlarged edition. 
Mr. Manley is a bee-keeper by pro- 
fession; bee-keeping is not merely his 
chosen hobby, and he has had an 
experience of every side of his craft 
and business, which gives him a 
thoroughly practica! outlook upon 
them. The book is well illustrated and 
lucidly written and being most com- 
prehensive in scope can be recom- 
mended both to practised bee-k 
as.a book of relerence and to those 
with more elementary aims and less 
experience as a useful guide and text- 
book. 
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At the moment there is a reason- 
able chance that you can find 
what you want in our Saddlery 
Department. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


These TracTracTors are the ‘ power-plus‘ tractors for farmers . . . for 
ploughing, seeding, harvest and any other jobs. The TD-6 and TD-9 
Diesels, together with the paraffin-burning T-6, are established 
favourites, and have proved their worth on the farm for many years. 


"NECAMETION HARVESTER CO OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
ROAD LONDON SSeS 4 shod longer 


Neos 


Here’s the New Year, and the time is slipping by when you 
can safely spray your fruit trees and bushes against the Spring- 
time onslaught of insect pests. This job is a “ must ” if you 
want maximum crops. Right now, the eggs of aphis, sucker. 
capsid, caterpillar, red spider—any or all of them—are over: 
wintering in bark cracks and crevices. Not many weeks now 
before they hatch and begin their robbers’ work! Tackle 
them at once with UNIVERSAL (DNC) WINTER WASH. 
only with UNIVERSAL controls all five pests and cleans up your 
trees too, Get UNIVERSAL from your seedsman, chemist or 


ironmonger. And get enough ; winter washing must be thorough. 


ye SPRAYING MANUAL FREE! 


Write to-day for your copy of “ Better Fruit,” which tells you how and 
when to spray, and gives many practical hints. It’s free on request. 


UNIVERSAL 


*ETROLEUM DNC WINTER WASH 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LTD. (DEPT. GF), 112 STRAND, LONDON, .W.C2 
A NL AT ED 








One spraying 
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WINTER PLOUGHING 


ITH so much wet everywhere 

since November farmers have 

had little chance, except on the 
uplands, to press ahead with winter 
ploughing. The weeks are passing, and 
in February many farmers like to 
make a start-with the spring sowing of 
oats and barley There is no virtue in 
trying to force a tilth against Nature at 
this time of year, and all we can do is 
to be ever-watchful to seize the first 
opportunity to work with Nature in 
getting a seed-bed. The Government 
have asked for more wheat to be sown 
this spring, and my corn-merchant 
tells me that there is a revived interest 
in seed wheat, particularly Atle, which 
has earned a reputation for good 
yielding when sown in February or 
March. He fears, however, that many 
of his customers will not get the com- 
pound fertilisers they want in time to 
give a complete dressing at sowing. 
The manufacturers are still very short 
of potash and this has held up their 
operations. In order to get on with 
compounding they are using smaller 
proportions of potash. This may 
suffice on some ground, but the soils 
that are deficient in potash, especially 
those close to the chalk, need a full 
ration of this plant-food. 1 notice that 
some of the autumn-sown wheat is not 
looking too happy. The trouble is no 
doubt due to the waterlogged state of 
the ground. When frost comes on wet 
land it can have a most damaging 
effect on the autumn-sown corn. But 
the latter generally revives strongly 
enough in the spring, and I am not 
despairing of any of my fields. 


Potatoes in Bales 

T may interest other farmers who 

grow potatoes. willingly or un- 
willingly, to know that the method of 
clamping potatoes between walls of 
baled straw has again given satis- 
factory results on my farm. We have 
just finished putting up 110 tons of 
Majestics which have been sent away 
in good order. There were very few 
bad tubers, and the clamp kept 
perfectly dry. The method is to build 
parallel walls of baled straw four bales 
high. The width is also four bales. 
The bales are built in the same way as 
a brick wall, one overlapping the other. 
The potatoes are heaped inside, the 
roof being made up to a peak with 
straw and thatched. Finally the cracks 
between the bales are tightly stuffed 
with straw. This way of storing 
potatoes saves a good deal of labour 
compared with the traditional method 
of covering the clamp with soil and 
then labonously removing the cover- 
ing. It also has the advantage that 
the baled walls give shelter to the men 
when they are getting the potatoes out. 
It is a simple matter to rig up a 
tarpaulin over the end of the clamp 
where they are working. 


Wheat Threshing 


LT common with my neighbours I 
have been able to dispose of some 
doubtful wheat at the milling price 
under the special dispensation allowed 
by the Minister of Food for January- 
threshed wheat. I must admit that 
the tops of some of the ricks were so 
wet that they wore not fit to go 
through the machine. These sodden 
sheaves are going straight to the hens, 
and my neighbours who have not any 
hens have sent along odd lots of wet 
sheaves that would otherwise be 
wasted. The merchants and the millers 
have been making little difficulty 
about taking wheat that shows fully 
one-half of the grains to have sprouted 
in the harvest field. We put our worst 
wheat, that gathered last from under 
overhanging trees, into two small ricks. 
I hardly thought that this r stuff, 
which had all sprouted a vivid green 
before it was gathered, would be 
acceptable as potentially millable 
wheat. But it has gone away, and the 
deduction made by the millers for 


conditioning it is at the rate of 2s. 3d. 
@ quarter. I am glad to be able to 
forget about it. 


Goodwill for South America 


HE small party drawn from 

British agriculture which is to 
form the goodwill mission to South 
America should enjoy themselves. 
They will certainly be given much 
warm hospitality, and they are the 
type of people who will be appreciated 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and the 
other countries they are to visit. The 
party will be led by Sir William Gavin, 
who has been Agricultural Adviser to 
the Ministry of Agriculture since 1939. 
If the South Americans want to know 
anything about our methods of crop- 
ping control and inducing maximum 
food production, they will be able to 
hear the facts first-hand from Sir 
William. Two of his companions are 
to be Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Strutt, who 
have built up the famous Terling herd 
of British Friesians in Essex. Mrs. 
Strutt is, I believe, as good a judge of 
a cow as her husband. Colonel S. E. 
Ashton, another member of the party, 
has taken a Icading part in the affairs 
of the Shorthorn Society, and Major 
T. K. Jeans, who farms at Broad- 
chalk, near Salisbury, knows all about 
Hampshire Down sheep. He was 
President of the Breed Society a year 
or two ago, and already knows the 
South American countries. Mr. W. 
Young will represent Scotland, and 
another member of the party will be 
Mr. Dodgson, one of the Ministry of 
Agriculture's livestock officers. The 
party is well chosen for its purpose, 
which is to foster understanding and 
goodwill between Britain and the 
South American countries. 


For Copenhagen 


AM glad to see that the Govern- 

ment arc appointing Agricultural 
Attachés to our embassies and lega- 
tions in foreign countries that have 
agricultural interests in common with 
us. Mr. Ronald Eve is now going from 
the Cambridge School of Agriculture 
to be the Agricultural Attaché in 
Copenhagen. Mr. Eve is well qualified 
for this post. For many years he has 
been Secretary of the School of 
Agriculture, and thereby he has kept 
in close touch with scientific develop- 
ments and also the trends of opinion 
among the rising generation of edu- 
cated farmers and agricultural admini- 
strators in England. The Cambridge 
School is our chief nursery for 
agricultural leaders, When Mr. Eve is 
settled at Copenhagen, he will no 
doubt have many calls from those who 
want to find out for themselves how 
Danish farmers are faring and how we 
can match their attainment in the 
production of eggs and pigs for bacon. 
Denmark can also give us some useful 
hints about cattle breeding for milk 
and butter-fat yiclds—especially the 
application of artificial insemination 
to help small farmers to get the use of 
really ‘good bulls at economical cost. 


Tied Cottages 

MONSTER petition is being 

prepared by the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers to impress 
Parliament with their case for abolish- 
ing the tied cottage in agriculture. 
T have never thought it a strong case, 
perhaps because I have never come 
across any cases of hardship arising, 
while I do know of many cases where 
the tied cottage system proves a great 
convenience to both master and man. 
A shrewd observer said to me the other 
evening: “1t is time this nonsense 
about tied cottages was ended. Why 
don't farmers as a body agree on a day 
when they will give all their men living 
in tied cottages notice to terminate the 
arrangement, and fix the cottage rents 
at 10s. to 158. a week, The next 
morning the Minister would be 
bombarded with protests from the 
N.U.A.W." CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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HIMLEY HALL SOLD 


HE Earl of Dudley has sold 

Himley Hall and 200 acres, near 

Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
‘to the West Midlands Coal Board, for 
useas their headquarters. The Hall, the 
ancestral seat of the Earls of Dudley, 
was built in 1740, reconstructed in 
1820, and residentially modernised 21 
years ago. The subsequent two-day 
auction of the Himley Estates, exclud- 
ing Himley House, an independent 
residence, ang the home farm, 
realised £146,802 under the hammer 
of Messrs. Edwards, Son, and 
Bigwood and Mathews. Holbeche 
House, a house on the estate where 


general, naturally arouses speculations 
concerning the future of land owner- 
ship, For some years signs have not 
been wanting that a certain type of 
tenant aims at applying theories to 
farming, with the object not of making 
two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before, but of reducing the 
by no means excessive reward received 
by the landowner. To judge from 
some speeches, British farming is in 
a desperate state, only perhaps capable 
of remedy by “a partnership between 
the Government and the industry.” 
If this were so it would be hard to see 
why there has never been keener com- 





HIMLEY HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, WHICH HAS BEEN SOLD 
TO THE WEST MIDLANDS COAL BOARD 


some of the Gunpowder Plotters 
were captured, was disposed of for 


MAYFAIR MANSION SALE 


ORNELIA, Countess of Craven, 

has sold the Mayfair mansion, 
No. 4, Chesterficld Gardens, at the 
corner of Curzon Street. The price of 
the freehold was fixed in 1944, when 
the Egyptian Government took the 
premises on a lease, with an option to 
purchase them for £53,000 ; that option 

as now been exercised. 

Sir; Everard Meynell is the new 
owner of Mill House, Bourne End, a 
riverside residence which was used by 
General Eisenhower during the war. 
Messrs, Curtis and Flenson and Messrs, 
Simmons and Sons were the joint 
agents in the transaction. 

Shenley House, in grounds of 
4 acres, occupying high ground near 
Leighton Buzzard, has been sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Foll and Partner. 


A CHANNEL ISLAND OFFER 

RECHOU, one of the smaileat of 

the Channel Islands, is for sale, by 
Messrs, Jackson-Stops and Staff and 
a local agent. The isle, close to Sark, 
consists of a plateau of roughly 160 
acres, with a substantial house, and 
the sea frontage is mainly rugged cliffs 
rising to a height of 100 feet or more. 
At some ote period there appear to 
have been&ttempts to develop copper 
mining, traces of which can still be 
seen. 

A Queen Anne house stands on 
Anstey Hall Farm, four miles from 
Buntingford, near the border of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Essex. The holding of 
700 acres, with two sets of farm 
buildings, will be submitted on 

anuary 30, at Bishop’s Stortford, 

lertfordshire, by Messrs, Hampton 
and Sons, Possession will be given on 
Lady Day next. 


FUTURE OF LAND OWNERSHIP 
HOPE to deal at a later date with 
the im on land values of 

bse recently Published bees a 
ts Planning ; ‘or the 

momen however, I shall confine 

Myself to an examination of the 

future of land ownership in the light of 

the Government's policy of 
matcwbat bas just happoned to th 

eo 
coal mines, and seems tikely to happen 
to the railways and transport in 


petition for farms than at the present 
time, or how it is that, in spite of 
admitted difficulties, such as the 
scarcity and high cost of labour, a good 
farmer can still get a good living out 
of the land. 


LABOUR AND MATERIALS 
© the argument that more 
capital is needed on a great many 
farms the answer is, partly, that if it 
were available it could not be used for 
some essential purposes, such as the 
provision of new or improved build- 
ings, because labour and materials are 
unobtainabic under existing embargoxs. 
The smal! farmer (and 75 per cent. of 
our farms are of less than 100 acres) 
would doubtless benefit by practical 
co-operation in marketing, as regards 
both his requirements and his produce, 
but co-operation would have to be 
practical, and not merely more form- 
filling for the statistical officers in 
county towns and Whitehall. 
he idea of joint effort is not so 
easily adopted by the British farmer 
as it has been by those on the Con- 
tinent who have not the same tradi- 
tions of independence and self-reliance, 
though experience of controls during 
the war years has begun to broaden 
his outlook. To reclaim certain areas 
of land, and to change methods of 
farming elsewhere, will undoubtedly 
call for a vast outlay of money and a 
long-term policy, and maybe it is 
a task only the State can under- 
take, as being beyond the scope of 
ordinary ownership and tenancy. The 
time-honoured system of landlord and 
tenant has on the whole worked well, 
perhaps better for the tenant than the 
landlord in some respects. Certainly 
the landlord's net reward for the use 
of his land has usually been low enough 
to please the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of reducing the interest on capital. 


HOTEL PROBLEMS 
Noor? seems disposed to dispute 
that allowances for reinstatement 
of premises, when at last they are 
freed from requisition, fall far short of 
what the owners must spend. Rather 
than face this and other expenses, the 
roprietors of the Hotel Metropole, 
Wit , Yorkshire, have let it for five 
with an option of purchase b 
6 | . At ‘belongs to Frederic! 
Hotels, Limited, whose sale of the 
Hotel Great Central, Marylebone 
Road, to the L.N.E.R., was com- 
pleted some months ago. ARBITER. 
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Before ordering Seeds for your 
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A MURMURATION OF STARLINES 


In the language of the countryside, a flock of starlings is a ‘ murmuration’ 
Pharmacy has an equally specialized language of its own. For example, the 
* superscription’ of a prescription is the symbol w (abbreviated from the 
Latin recipe — ‘ take thou ’) which appears at the top of the list of ingre- 
dients, Among the gencra! public the best-known name in pharmacy is, 
of coursc, that of Boots, recognised everywhere as an assurance of the 
high-st standards in medical supplice of every kind. 


GOB + worscrola word throughout the cout 
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gone to the romantic painters for their inspira- 

tion, and the wide, upturned brims of the 
cavaliers, the plumes of Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
and the tip-tilted flower-trimmed straws of Watteau 
can be seen in the spring collections. Nine out of ten 
are worn well back, showing the forehead. Most of the 
hats are trimmed with a profusion of flowers, feathers 
and ribbons. Many are wider from side to side than 
they are from back to front, a line particularly 
emphasised in some legherns and pastel felts for 
summer. Tones of stone, beige, rose beige, oyster, are 
featured for early spring. 

Aage Thaarup masses flowers and feathers with a 
lavish hand. Tiny quills cascade fram the top of a 
high stocking cap in oyster felt on to the neck, lilies-of- 
the-valley stream right over the brim of a tiny jade 
sailor (worn on the side by the by) and cover ome ear, 
flat Victorian red and pink ruses cover a tiny sailor 
and the hand-bag that goes with it—exciting accessor- 
ies for a plain black frock. Mr. Thaarup ties on his 
summer straws with tulle, ruches it round upturned 
brims. He makes a high fisherman’s cap in brilliant 
flowered brocade and cocks it to one side in true 
nautical style. His wide summer straws in leghorn 
and fine pedal have pink cabbage roses and black 
velvet for trimming in the manner of the Edwardians. 
Colours are bright—jade, rosy red, geranium wit 
white or black for trimming. 

Pissot and Pavy show wide coolie hats for the 
South in cotton or linen and attractive turbans in 
coarse yarn gaily embroidered. For spring suits, there 
are coarse straws—halos, bonnets, , and saucers 

(Continued on page 250 


H ATS become more picturesque. Designers have 
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SPRING HATS 


SHOW THE FOREHEAD 





8 A “Gibeon Girl,” wide at the sides, 
narrow back and front, « natural 
leghorn with binck velvet and tea 
roses. Aage Thaarup < 


For a euit—butter yellow boater 


with navy trimming worn tilted to 
one side. Ydelle 


@ Beige felt with folded brim and the 


nodding feathers of s Gainsborough. 
Pissot and Pavy 
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HIS very distinctive 

and perfectly balanced 
Barri Maternity Dress, is 
in fine inavy lainage with 
white pique {collar and 
cuffs, and slotted-through 
loops. There is a short 
coat to match. 





ilustroted catalogue of 
maternity models sent 
free on request. 


oe 
BA RRI novus . 
obtainable only at 
THE WHITE 
HOUSE [TD 


LINBN SPEGIALISTS 


‘5t.NEW BOND ST W1. 











COATS & SUITS 


at most leading stores 





Distributors : 
: A. & 3, LEWIS LTD, denotes), 27-28, Eastcastle St., London, W./. 
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—laden with small flowers in vivid mixed 
colours. Veils can be pulled down in folds 
under the chin or pulled over the face, when 
they project either side, rather as though 
the face is caged. Pastel felt caps are pulled 
up into a peak over one eye and filled in 
with a posy of sentimental flowers, white 
lilac, parma violets, a rose bud, pansies, 
forget-me-nots. The colour mixtures are 
charming and unusual—old gold straws 
with jade and salmon pink flowers, violet 
with powder blue, mignonette green and 
peacock. A pretty country hat is reminis- 
cent of a cavalier with its wide, sweeping 
brim. It is worn on the back of the head, 
slightly to one side. This hat, even larger, 
is being repeated in fine straw for wearing 
with summer frocks. It has a simple 
elegance that makes it very easy to wear. 


HE Associated Millinery Designers of 

London held a mass showing at the 
Dorchester Hotel on January 20, and the 
hats I have illustrated on these pages 
appeared at this display. Altogether, 
ninety models representing thirty-one 
houses were shown, ranging from immense 
garden-party and Ascot straws laden with 
flowers, tulle and ribbons to plain sports 
felts. 

The hats were very colourful, wonder- 
fully diverse in style. Most of them were 
large : deep toques that pulled on the head, 
wide straw halos in plaited straw and Baku 





Gibson Girl era. This charming relic has 
been used with great success, notably by 
Mr. Thaarup on many of his summery- 
looking straws. Ostrich feathers are 
immensely popular, specially the small 
curled ones of the type used in the bonnets 
of our great-grandmothers. Quills sprout 
from berets and the felts that are intended 
for town. The berets are peaked and 
brimmed and cocked to one side. 


6 he summery sailor hat, designed for 
first spring suits, tends to be oval- 
shaped, bright in colour with a large butter- 
fly bow in front in dark ribbon. The hats 
are made to be worn tilted backwards, but 
they are equally smart worn dead straight 
on top with a chignon or “doorknob” 
below. Many of them have eye veils match- 
ing the ribbon, and later on dower sprays 
feplace the ribbon bows. It is pleasant to 
see the straws again, Bakus, fine pedals and 
leghorns, and there is a lovely soft fleecy- 
looking felt that is charming. The other 
kind of sailor is the one that Mr. Thaarup is 
showing that is made to be worn tilted to 
the right side and has feathers or flowers 
spilling over the left, This same line appears 
on some of the felt berets that are being 
shown for immediate wear. These berets 
are worn on top of the head, curving down 
over the crown of the head with the trim- 
ming placed over the left eye. Oyster and 
maize and gold beige are very popular 


with the brims faced with ruched tulle, 'Y Stone beige felt with the brim colours for this kind of hat. For sports, the 
sailors much trimmed with ribbons and pleated into a high peak. Dolores dead-plain round-crowned riding felt hat is 


roses—the only ones that were worn at all 
forward and then they were tilted to one side. Nearly all the hats showed 
the forehead and were pulled well on to the back of the head, many 
straight, others to one side with the trimming massed behind one ear. 
Six colours ran through the many gay shades and mixtures—and 
these six had heen chosen in honour of the Royal tour in South Africa : 
Rhodesian Gold, Limpopo, Springbok, African Dawn, Cape Mist 
(an evanescent and hazy pale hyacinth blue), Pale Mealies. 
One of the favourite trimmings was the full-blown pink rose of the 








Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective . . 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting 
acidity, give prompt relief 
from indigestion. They are 
pleasantly —_mint-flavoured; 
convenient to take whenever 


the need arises. 


MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 








still immensely popular worn well back, 
The hats for next season are so constructed at the back that they can 
Test on top of the chignon or the large smooth coil on the nape of the neck, 
or be pulled on right over the short natural curly coiffure or the smooth, 
longer curled-under style. They are elaborate: so the hair needs to be 
absolutely smooth and sleek. Many coiffures look as though they have 
been oiled to the head, and many have been, Curls and puffs, everything 
remotely fussy, is as dead as the dodo. 
P. Joyce Rryno.ps. 


C R oO S S W O R D N O. 8 8 q 1, Sounds the sat ot cae bs clamber up (10) 


8, For an international, perhaps (1, 3) 





Two guineat will be awarded: for the first correct solution opened. Solutions {9. What 8 and 26 should be performed with? 
) 


lin a_closed envelope! must reach “Crossword No. 887, Country Lirx, 10 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Jondan, W.C2,"" not later than the ( 
first post on Thursday, January 30, 1947 10, Labour (4) 


Norg.—This Competition does nat apply to the United States. 12, English French English Channel (6) 





13. Get an order from Greeve (5) 
16. No raids but incursions (7) 
18. Medical (anagr.) (7) 
19. Among parts of spucch interjections are his 
speciality (7} 
21, The line of police is slightly expanded to give 
the rustic swain a place (7) 
22, Hardly genuine (5) 
23. Fast in the morning to achieve this weight (6) 
27. “ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidl: 
—"—Tennyson (4 
28. Make a departure from a given creed (10) 
23. ‘* Not——but gone before * 
—C.E.S. Norton (4) 
30, Baldwin once claimed to wear one (5, 5) 
DOWN 
land 14, Appropriate ultimatum from the news- 
paper yore wife to ber erring husband 


2. Not a good painting (4), 
3, Surpass (5) 
4. One of the City Companies (7) 
5. Fight leading to a conclusion (7) 
7. They form part of this “ sceptred isle " (8, 5) 
8 and 26. Bobby’s usual walk (10, 4) 
11, Cutting up machine (6} 
14. See 1 down 
15, What they bake are not loaves, nor stones (10) 
17. To mention this should have to (8) 
20. Has the bib got rumpled in the rush? Non 
sonse ! (7) : 
21. How to be aatisfied with the meaning (7) 
24, Scot in a snug form (5) 








TABLETS 28. Joint with 6 across (4) 
26. See & down, 

. SiR OECTA a TOE IO be - ~ The winner of Crossword No. 885 is 

SOLUTION TO No. 688. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
‘ehpeared in the issue of January 17, will be annowaced next weeh. 
Butter sented: 9, Sharpened; 10, Shad sit Diutuats Mrs, C, E, Pumphrey, . 
E Cosmetic; 19, ; fc 
28,Twellts Night. Belsay, 





Trade mark of Phillipe preperation] magnesia 
“GONDITIONS OF GALE AND SUPPLY: Tile periodical in sold to the flowing 
ro-sold, bired out or otherwise dlepowl of b Trade exoppt ar ree price Of 1, 
" other in aay Unauthorised Cover by way; of Wade oc sified to'or as pat of 














janade: 4, Sons;.5, Obdurate; rthumberland. 
318, Perdition; 17, Wind- Re 
+28, Spit. : 7 
nat the eritten consent 2 tht iors ft ei. be el 


werary or pictorial 
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@cOATS 
@ suits 
@ SLACKS 
@ SKIRTS 









4, 2h. Be 
» Tae . ‘ 
a Fashion, 
ie 











SHE IS A FASHION EDITOR 
A Woman with a Career. 
Thousands of women wait for her articles 
and advice; she cannot afford to go wrong. 
She sees ail fashions in London, Paris and 
New Yorh, but for herself it will always be 
one of those well cut, classical yer always 
so original “JAMEDON” Models. 








Tatlored in 


Ket SKIRTS, SLACKS 


Bei, | SUEDE COATS, SUITS eee 

in black, Is Y WHERE jor 

browaand FROM: GOOD STORES “EVER every garment 

other shades. PHILLIPS & CO., 2, Princes Street. Hanover $q., London, W.!, 


{Wholesale only) . Telephone : Mayfair 4482/3 J 
LANES k GORDON LMTID, (Wits Onn, 3052 Nerimer tree, Leiden, w.t_ | \reemenee—teeengpennenyennee—nene—eeeneen 
en 














A car 4s responsive to “hands” as 
any thoroughibred . «Content to crawl 
in dawdling traffic . . . yet quick to 
get away. .. with a turn of speed that 
always has something in reserve... 
so obviously a sportsman’s as ae 


yet so smartly part of the Town. 


v 





PERSONAL 








Beecroft Road, 8.5.4. 
BACHELOR 105), sctive, tend of garden end 
country ifs, requires accommodation 
Paying Gueat near golf links (inland, not seneide), 
Terma according to accommodation offered but 
@anerous.—Box 48, 
BRACHELON FARMER, fond country and “ani- 
mals, offers nicely furnished home. Wilta, 
to someone willing to board him. Might sult 
lady and daughter or two friends wanting house. 
Reasonable surwestions considered. —Box 121. 
‘OMING TO LONDON? Ex-R.A.F. officer will 
Plan yout visit, book hotels, theatres, escort 
dinner, dances. Car avatlabl 
WNER of attractive 176 
wants partner to develop same an Roadhouse, 
sAnply Rox And, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BILL BAVILE AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 
Houm, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who played 
for the Royal Caledontan, “Debutantes,” Hunte- 
men's. and other Balls, open for Hunt. County 
Balle and other functions,—0, Oxford Gardens, 
Denham, ‘Phone: Den, 2748, 

‘OUPON ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered, 
Ladies’ own matertaia, 
ORACE. # Doan Street, soho, London, W- 

JORDON “CARS (LONDON) LIMITED, the 

Lagonda distributors, oan accent a limited 
number of ordera for first quota allocation.— 
140-144. Golders Green Road, N.W.11. To),: Gpeed- 
well O017 (10 lines), 
PEt Loonnanr. LTD., reasmaker. Kamo 

in Vienna for charming dreases and costumes, 
Wilt also accept your materie).—35, Bruton 
Btreet. W.1, Mayfair 8990, 


Mista TURES,—Treasured Memories, 

Exaquisitely painted from photomrapha, 
5 guineas. O)d miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 7H. Marine Parade, 
Brichton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). But. 1760 
(TO OWNERS OF DERROUTEITIONED 

ESTATES. We are buyers of standing timber 
in any nart of the country. and will pay the maxi~ 
kaum contral price for parcels large or small. We 
are alko interested tn freehold land containing 
Good rowing tress, May we make you an offer? 
~—MOREWOOD & CO.. L'TD., Timber Merchants, 
Bevenoakn, Ke hone: Sevanoake 335 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


HAUPPRUR winted for huain-as car, Londan 
dintri-t. Write with particulars of experience 
and aulary required,—-Box 147, 


REIGN or British Middie-aged Woman, fond 
Of foreign travel, wanted for permanent post 
#1 Goneral Maid. to travel with family between 
old country house. smal! London fat and the 
Continent.—Box 125, 
ECRETARY Ahorthand Typlet interested in 
social development of Sootiand's rural Rroas. 
Live as family 10 country house, 6 miles county 
town, Ansistanoe pony olub and market garden- 
ing accounts. Salary £3,-COL, & MRS. ARM- 
STRONG. Barealy, Newton Stewart. 


BITVATIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISER, cnorsetic, #7, Public Achool 
‘education and kood appearance, late Deputy 
Manager Eastern firm 11 years, Senior Stats 
Officer, R.A.F., powneased excellent Leatimonials, 
intearity, lovalty. tact, eMolency. and initiative, 
seek ponition of trimt and raxnonaibility, profer- 
adly South England country Iife, salary £800 
minimum to augment amall cavital. Wide admin- 
istrative experience and organising sbility,— 
Box 75, 
ESTATE CARTENTER-HANDVMAN, 6 youre 
Present situation. large estate, hall and 
outside general renaira and maintenance, High 
ost reforesoos, Interview. Married, no family.— 


Estate MANAGER/CLERK OF WORKS, age 
43. free at end of March. experienced in 
estate management, building, matotenance, pre- 
paration of plans and sprotfcations, surveying 
And levelling. First-class refetences.—Box 131, 
XPERTENCED Carpenter and Joiner. ex- 
pennloen. sens Interesting extate work. 
rably tn enuth, Accommodal intial. 
Siete. Bin tion assential, 
GENTURMAN” potito” school,” 46, married, 
desires pont recretary, country axtate, Good 
Ienowledge book-keeping, correspondence, some 
typing Excellent references. Commence £300.— 
Box 18, 
LADY. thoroughiy domesticated and home lover, 
wishes to holp tn country hotel or country 
clu. Drive oar, not afraid of hard work. Army 
canteen work throughout the war, references 
rocurable,—-Box 132, 
MANAGER. married, requires situation: life 
experience all branches serioulture; good 
ortaniser, keen and enereetic; exoelient 
Teferences, Cood house amential.—Box 105, 
KS RORETARY-ACCOUNTANT seeks position on 
ertate or laren farm, or as Private Secretary, 
Expert eatate and farm sccountant and corres 
pondent, All office records, Taxation. Typing. 
Experienned blaodatock and pedigree records, 
Maintananoe, tenancy agreements, cropning 
schedules, farm valuations. Used to reepo 
biltty and acting on own in{tiative. Hirhest 
references —Rox 115, 


FOR SALE 
Arur 10.09) Rolla Gaivanieed Wire Netting, 
WH yd. lensthe. 3 in, meah, 126, No permit 
required. 2 fe. widtha, Sy: 4 fe. 40/2 6 ft, 48/1 
© FE, BOr-; 10 Tt. Mf. Carriage 3/6 per roll, 10 ft. 
role S/-, Onrtiage nnld on i rolts.—CLAUDE 
AUPRICR (MERCHANTS) LTD., Brabourn. 


BT OF FOUR Square Flint Class Decanters 
Maree). encioned tn Cabinet with original 
Glass Atonnera merfeot condition, Cabinet is 
Attractive with brass handles and corner pletes 
let in. As described in “Cowntey Life," Nov. 6, 
page 956,—Rox 19. 
All-WooL MATERNITY DRESS, very amart, 
Non-Utiitty. navy wool, cherry sleaves and 
collar, Boawht Harrodsin 1968. 26 in. bust. Price 
85 68,—Box 123, 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2!- por line (Misimum 3 nse) Bor Fee 1'6 





FOR Sais 


Ce OO le ee 
NTIQUE GARDEN CISTERN for sale, dated 
1722G1, maker's initials H.V., ornate on three 

aides (dolphins, etc.), 5 ft, x 2 ft., £36. buyer 

paying transport, Viewed outskirte of Bcurne- 
mouth by appointment.—8. H. WALL, The Carlton 

Hotel, Bournemouth. 


LAN MoAFEE, LTD,, 06, Dover Street, London, 
have a few dozen pairs Ladies* Brown Jochpur 
Boota and Men's Brown ¢-syelet Chukka Boots 
avatlable for immediate delivery, Also small 
quantity Men's Brown Gloves, warm lined & 2s., 
heavy lamb Iined 24 15a, 
WNINGS in gally striped impregnated heavy 
Ducks, also SUNBLINDS and insides dlinds. 
Delivery three weeks, Installed {f desired. Gar- 
den Furniture and Umbrellas, Couch Hammocks, 
Beats and Chairs of pre-war Teak, also high 
quality Steet Furniture for hoteis.—AVERY'S, 
61, Great Portiand Street, W.1, Established 1834, 
ALA LAKE. Beautiful larwe Of) Painting by 
2. Hirons, R.A. Original gilt frame. Offers 
aver £f0,—PEROY BARTLETT. Moorside, Witney. 
C(AMERONTAN BADGE BROOCH, platinum set 
brillients, made by Gojdsmiths and Silver- 
smiths, £%, Also wine red thin wool Two-piece 
Dress and gresa corduroy Suit. Heleht 5 ft. d in. 
elim build, both unworn models, coat £18 each, 
accept £10, no coupons, —Box 118, 
HOICE Georgian Gilver. An early double- 
belited Tea Kettle with stand and tamp, a pair 
of Candiesticks, @ pint Coffee-Pot. @ half-pint 
Mug, feather-edged Spoons and Forks for 12 covers, 
and a faw other table ptecos,—LT-COL,, STEWART 
Wingham Place, Rocheste 
URTIG TWO-HORSE BOX mounted on long 
wheelbase, 183 Bedford chassis, luxurior 
fittings, perfect condition, Mttle used.—Partl- 
culars from SIVYER, 29, Elgin Avenue, Kenton. 
Harrow, Middlesex. ieee 
‘AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof: 
suitable for fencing, packing. horticulture, etc., 
break-polnt 645 lbs., 58/- (carriage paid) per mile 
coi; Immediate delivery. Sample against stamp. 
Write, Dept. 8, cio STREETS, 110, O14 Broad 
Btreet. 6.02. 
GENTLEMAN haa for sale Pontiac Shooting 
Brake. built of solid oak and elm, Duralumin 
Uned: except. long low body: glass sliding division 
behind driver's seat: fitted with wireless; fivo 
practically new tyres, Taxed 1947. Independent 
springing, £900.—Box 31. 
ARRIS TWEEDB. Any length out. patterns 
free —Apply: BORLAND, Tweed Distributors, 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part, incised Rotman lettering. aketch 
desiens prepared free, Justrated Book on 
Memorials. 7/8 vost free. ar on Joan from the 
Beoretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, 
Ebury Street, London, 8.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8549. 
yxvaup CHAIR. Argson De Luxe. motor- or 
hand-propeiled at will. electric lighting, over 
100 m.p.g., exoollont condition, tmmediately avatl> 
able, 2120. Or would nel! new model, nat delivered 
£17.—PERCY BARTLETT, Moorside, Witney. 
MODERN hand-painted cream with green 
leaves Dinner Service, 8 persons, perfect, 
£16, Hrown Skunk Opossum Coat, £35, Black 
Broadtall Jacket, £2. Suits, Coats, Dresses, etc., 
ntook size. Lint on appttoation.—Box 128. 
0 COUPONS. Evening Dresses. black and 
Toyal blue. Stock size. length 54 inches, 10-12 
._Also Double Linen Sheets, 10 ana,—Box 120. 
PACKARD Super 8 Phaston. chauffeur and 
Packard maintained. Excellent condition; 
mileage 42,000; 5 good tyres. £1,005.—Box 87. 
JORTABLE Garages, Sheds. Garden Cabina, 
sto,, of sound desien and construction, from 
Government surplus, in distinguishable from new. 
Weatherproof and lasting. Economical prices, 
exosilent investment. Complete price list from 
manufacturers.-REDWING FOREST PRODUCTS 
LTD., Dept. CL-12, Brockham, Betchworth, 
Surrey. Betchworth 2300. 
UBLIC SCHOLLS. Seventy origine] Etohing! 
by Chas H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
id Kifta eto. Bisned proofs sent on 
anproval by the artist.—1s, Moorland Avenue, 
Grosby, Liverncel 23. Great Crosby 4174, 
R BIT. Fine whipcord, heather-beige 
shade, cheat 96 in., underarm 18% in., Coat- 
Tensth 90 in.; breeches, walat 33 in., inside leg 
28 in. face-up), ae now, waistcoat. £12/12-— 
EASTON, 17, Cherry Hill Gardens, Croydon, 
Surrey. ; as 
OYAL WORG! Dessert Service, four 
piates and centre dish. signed paintings of 
fruit, 2%, Also Chinese Porcelein Dessert Service. 
“Thousand Flower" design, eight plates and 
large contre dish, £18.—Box 120, : 
ZED BOXES ready for nailing, $5) 200, 98)- BO. 
large wood Tallies, 10 400, amalier wood 
‘Tallies, 10/- 500. Firewood. large sack, 10/-, Dog 
Xennels, 34-,—BIRMINOHAM PLANT STORES, 
Btation Road, Erdington. 
RAVELLING RAW BENCH (6ft.) with 90-inch 
Saw and Pulley, sultable for eatate work; 
excellent contition.--Box 113, 
‘ON "AMURIGAN NAVY BLUE SRI-SUIT. 
No Counona. Completa with cap and boots. 
Perfect condition, only worn onos, Zippered 
Sees 96 1p. bust, Boots, aize 6. Price £15. 
Bex 12. 


































































































GARDENING 
AWN MOWERS (electric, petrol. hand) for sale 
or overhauled.—EVERSHARP, 17, Hay Lane, 
N.W.9,_ Col, 8273. 
“ COUNTRY Lite” COPIES 
or Bale 
OQSUNTRY LIPET E944 to 8.11.46 @ missing, 
20.7.45 and 7.0.48,, ‘Field’ 10.86.44 to 9.11.48 
complete. All alean condition,—Reasonahle offers 
to Box 127. 
EXcHANGE 16 vols, “CL.” 6.1.97 No. k to 31.12.04 
No. 427, exci. cond. ‘ist vol, Dictionary 
Re Furniture.—MACQUOID - EDWARDS, 
Box. 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ALLYNAHINCH AND RECESS FIA! zs, 
River and Lough. Inquiries Invited for rods 

on reserved simon and sea-trout fishing on 
famous waters. Spring fishing commences Feb. 1, 
Summer fishing commences June, Booking 
through Ballynahinch Castle, Connemara, 
Ireland, Terms for rods: daily, weekly, fort- 
nightly, monthly, to mucsts at theCastle. Details 
and rates from the Management. Situated in ths 
midat of Connemara's moat beautiful scenery, the 
Osatle affords every comfort. H. and o, ail bed- 
rooms and several with private bath, Excellent 


oatering. Fully Hoensed. Weekly tariff: October 
16 to February 2, 8 guineas; March } to October 


16, 19 guineas. Jes 
ROURNENOUTH. “MANOR HEATH HOTEL. 
DERBY ROAD, EASTCLIFF 
A charming and comfortable mansion with 
country house atmosphere, built originally for 
Lily Langtry. Central heating: Excellent cuisine 
Personal attention throughout by resident pro- 

pristors. Tel.: $878. 2 
BoerLinaton HOTEL, now reopened, welcomes 
you—ocoupying the finest position in Bourne- 
mouth, Ideal fot Autumn and Wtnter Holidays or 
Residence. Magnificent views over sea, Sevon 
acres Deautiful gardens, ward tennis courts. 
Re-decorated throughout, spacious public rooms 
and lovely ballroom. Comfortable private suites 
and many bedrooms with private baths. Every 
room running water. P.O. ‘phones. radio and 
electric fires, All inclusive. Finest cuisine. per- 
fect service and choice wines. Fully licensed, 
Musto datly and danctne every eventng to Lou 
Simmons and his Brosdcasting Orcheatrs.— 
‘Terms on application to E.R. BASSETT, Residen: 
Mi Ir 
B IDONORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 

‘The Queen of the Midlands, in the beautiful 
Severn Valley. Limited aecommodation avatl- 
able at the Crown Hotel (High Town) A.A. R.A.C 
Fully Hoonaed. h. and c. in alt rooms. For roser 
vation apply Manager. 
(CROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX 

THE HIGHLANDS 
Small, select private hotel, with the atmosphere 
and charm of home, Beautiful gardens, (ncludias 
tennis, bowling and putting greens. Lovely views. 
It is under the personal supervision of the owner. 
Special winter terma. Central 



























SUSSEX 


ROWBOROUGH, 
THE WARREN HOTRI, AND GUEST HOUSE 
This gracious country house offering every 
Modern comfort, stands in 15 acres of beautiful 





MOTELS AND GUEeSsTs 
AA BATON BRACH HOTEL RAC 
BATON, DEVON 
‘The foremoat hotel on the Bea Front. Comfort, 
warmth, irienaly and Informal, 1,500 acres Food 
Toush shooting. Golf Course nearby, FULLY 
LICENSED. Tel. 17. 
OUTH DRVON. Comfortable Private Hotei® 
with bh. and ©. and spring mattresses tn all 
rooms, haa few winter vacancies. Very ehettered 
position near sea and shove. 4%-5 ens. per week, 
hure from mident Manageress, Barton 
Grange, Dawlish. 
USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL, Rushlake 
Green, Famous for cutsine, service, 
Glorious position and gardens, Hard court, swim- 


ming pool. Torms 7 gas. No extras. Teleyhono: 
Rushlake Greon S12, 




















Stor at GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1480), 
Hath-rieigh, Devon. Salmon, sea trout and 
trout fishing. Lovely country. Xxcetlent touring 


centre. A few vacancies still svatinble. 


HE OLD MILL HOTEL, Weet Haraham, 

Salisbury. A small old-world Hotel, ast in 
charming eurroundings. Galiebury 10 clint. 
through the water meadows. Old English cooking. 
Telephone: Salisbury 207611 

HE TOWER SUITE of Branksome Tower Hotel 

commands especially a feature enjoyed by 
moat of the seif-oontained sultes—magnifioent 
views over the Solent to the Parbecks mnd the 
Isle of Wight, Standing amid ten sores of thickly 
wooded ground, this internationally famous Hotel 
contiaues to hold @ high and bonourable place 
among the best hotela of Britaln.—BRANKSOME, 





TOWER HOTEL. ‘Phone: Bournemouth 4000, 
‘Grams: Branksome Tower, Bournemouth. 
Patrontsed by Rayalty, 








Tork HOUBE, Chagford, Devon. Known for 
comfort and good food, winter residential, 
terms from S guineas Riding and hunting. ‘Phone 
Chagford 3139, 
TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, NEWQUAY, 
Cornwall, Book early for ayring and summer. 
Two mins, from sea. H. & 0. in all rooms. Write 
for brochure, "| 
ILLA VITA, Kingsdown, Deal. Kent, The 
beautiful House and Country Club over 
looking the Channel. Wonderful air, warmth 
and comfort, Charges from 4 
INTER Accommodation availabie, Beavtital 
Surroundings, facing South, overlooking 
Island; balcony, 11ft, contral heating, eto. Littio 
nursing available, 8-12 ans, weokly.--MOUNT- 
JOY QUEST HOUSE, Hichollffs. 
ORTHING. ALEXANDER '! 
“runspot of the Sunny South.” 
On the sea front, Exquisitely furnished, giving 
real comfort, warmth and superb culaine. Central 












HOTEL, 








grounds, Centre! heating, lox fires in winter, 
tennis, ding, golf, fishing. own shoot over 70) Heating. Hi. and c. in all rooms. Farm prodcs. 
acres, Club iicence. 7 to 8 gns. weekly. sa SLU Lae 
“Tal.: Crowborourh 248, RESTAURANTS 
CORIGUE COTSWOLDS. Langiton Arma © PPSEAMITAGE RESTAURANT, 0, Dover 


Hotal, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comtort- 
able and excellent centre, Tel.: Kingham 2%. 
UEST HOUBE, easy reach Colchester, now han 
single and double vacancies, o.h.w., eve'y 
consideration given to good food, warmth, com- 
fort, Terma 4%-5 guineas inclusive. —ARDLEIGIT 
HALL, Ardleigh, Colchester. _ 
UNTING WITH THREE PACKB, horses ava'l 
able locally. Good food, quiet and comfori. 
from 5 gns.~WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEI.. 
Milton Damerel, N, Devon. Tol.: Milton Dameret 
252, 
INGSKNOWES. GALASHIELS, First-class 
Residential Hotel. border mansion, beside 
Tweed and Abbotsford. 


























8ST. ERMIN'’S 
ST_JAMER'S PARK, 8.9.1 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and neoluded 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable hote) bedrooms, fitted h. and 
9. basins, telephone and centra} heating, with and 
without private bathrooms, 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include @ pertioulerly charm- 
ing publo lounre, restaurant an¢ private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed), 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: “Erminites. Landon." _. t3. 
L¥StON, DEVON. IMPERIAL HOTEL. Ideal 

‘winter residence, facing sea and scuth. Fully 
ltoensed. Central heating: coal and electric fires; 
h. and o,: every comfort. Reduced terms, Bro- 
churs from proprietor. 

ORTH CORNWALL. Wilscy Down Hotel. near 

Launceston. Shooting, Fishing. Between 
Moots and sea, Good cooking; own farm. Com~- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.-WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Otterham Btation 26. 

N EWQUAY, CORNWALL 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTE! 

(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 

FISTRAL BAY), © bedrooms, Brifige, dancing 






















and Fames. Special winter terms. ‘Phone: 
Newauay 245, 
AYING GUESTS.’ Large bedrooms and private 





aitting room offered to couple as paying 
guests. in 8 very comfortable and well-run 
Country House.—MI8S BARBOUR, Bankhead, 
Broxton, Chester, 








portuaar 
HOTEL URGEIRICA. CANAS DE SENHORIM 
Altitude 1.400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, golf, 
awimming pool. 
ROTEL FACHO, FOZ DO ARELHO, Fishing, 
duck-shooting. seaside. 

Roth hotels under British managemert. 


AVENSPOINT, Trearddur Bay, Anglesey. 








Tirst-olasa Hotel recently opened. Perms- 
nent Guests taken. Apply, Manager. 
OYAL HOTEL, WINDERMERE. open al! the 


year round, Proprietor, ROGER BOWNASS. 
Inte owner for 60 years of the Old Bugland Hotel. 
‘Tal, No.: Windermere 45. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDOE, 
WEST CUMBERLAND, Tudor manor of great 


charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near inkes, fells and Reliable hacks 
Home oomt+ 


from own stables. Qolfing fs 
fort, good food and supple beds. 


Street, W.1. Reg. 8176. Lunch, dinter, 
theatre supper, 5/-, service charge 6d. French and 
Hussian culsine, Aftornoon teaa. Fully licensed. 
Private room for recentions, weddings, eto. 


WANTED es. 
GORS. Hign prices paid for books in xood 
condition, Nodern bindings only, Half 
price paid for books published 1940 onwards, 
others according to conditton,—Write or call, 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 51, 
Knightsbridgo, 8,W-1. 
JMCTATION jewellery, antique Jewellery or fine 
Jewellery purchased, Call or post to MARKS, 
243, Baker 8t., N, 

















wanted. Higheat pricea pad. Removal at 
my expense: any distance.-HAMMOND, %23. 
Drews Lane, Birmingham 8. 





OED Becks with coloured plates of birds ‘and 
flowers. High prices pald—KERR, 2, Kent 
Street, Kendal, Westmorland, 
PETER JONES. Blosne Square, 8.W.1. wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture. 
Chine and Giana, Trunka and Buitoases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephones to the 
Department concerned, Sloane 3434. 
QHOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE. Con- 
dition immatertal if capable of repair. BEST 
PRICES paid for any kind of 126. Bend for inapec- 
tion; immediate return ff offer not acceptable. 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietors of E. M. 
Reilly & Co., Ent. 100 years), 29 Wormwood Street. 
London. 8.0.2, Write for Gun and Crop Protection 
Mata, Gun ropaire; bost work, City prices, 
WV ANTED to buy: Taree or amail collections of 
ai) paintings, in any condition—VEAL AND 
COULTER. 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 
PVILL some iin, regular subscriber to “Vorue” 
magazine forward after reading to lady 
“unable to procure, Payment two monthly. Mra. 
VEAL, Soare Top. Bosra Hill, Oxford. 


LIVESTOCK J 
HRLAFIELD KENNELS, Bishopedale, Leyburn, 
Yorks. Have the following attractive well- 
bred puppies for aale from 10 guiness, Miniature 
and standard Foodies, Dandie Dinmonts, Afghans, 
Long Haired Dachshunds, Sootties and Pekingese, 
Also winning doge at stud. 
Fo SALE. Pyrenean Mountain Dog. 18 montha. 
‘House trained and over distemper. Exeslient 
pedigree. Gentle with children. % guineas to 
good home only.—Apply, BIRKIN, Henail!, Hawk- 



































burst, Kent. 
EMBROKESHIRE CORGI., Pedigree Dor, 18 
months, Good obaracter, very intelligent, 


obedient. ‘Recommended for breeding. 20 gns.— 
DARBY, At. Peters Manor, Droitwich. 








winner, well grown and healthy, Prion § and 
Te pur LANES, Hedy Hill Farm, Chesterfield. 


‘Phone: 278. 

“@WANHILL” Miniature Poodles, noted for 
hardiness and character. Fascinating 

evoted companions. Bisck, white, chocolate. 

blue, Seen by appointment.—'Phone: Wanaford 


3%, BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BUCKS—LONDON 23 MILES 


Excellent train service to Paddington (35 minutes) 
2 : THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
is built of brick with tiled roof, occupies a delightful situation 


facing south and east with pleasing views, and is approached by a 
drive (100 yards). 


Lounge hall, § reception rooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity, Central heating. 





= A24_ 





















Garage for 4. Stabling. Four cottages. Model farmery. 





Attractive gardens and grounds with fine forest and ornamental trees, 
extensive walled kitchen garden, sound grass and arable land. 


Vacant Possession of the House and 6 Acres. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 60 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs, J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 8, Suffolk Street, S.W.! and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,132) 



















Suitable for Scholastic, Hotel or Institutional purposes 


KENT—ABOUT 27 MILES FROM LONDON 


A FINE JACOBEAN MANSION 4 


built of brick with tiled roof and occupying a well-chosen situation, 
facing south and west with two drives, 


Galleried hall, 5 reception rooms, 31 bed and dressing rooms, 9 bathrooms, 










Companies’ electric light and water. Central heating. 
Garage for 5. 





Delightful gardens and grounds, park and woodlands. 
é ABOUT 105 ACRES 







FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT MODERATE PRICE : . . 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL 


RURAL HERTS. BETWEEN ST. ALBANS AND HITCHIN 


London 27 miles—adjoining a village 

d : A DELIGHTFUL OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Built of brick with tiled roof and in good order throughout. 
Secluded position facing south and approached by long drive. 


Four reception rooms, 9 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, day and night 
nurseries, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Main water and electricity. 


Ample Garages. Four good Brick and Tiled Cottages 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. nicely timbered and well 
maintained. Fine old walled kitchen garden. Grass and arable land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 27 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 









(16,516) 



























Sole Agents : Messrs, KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY (39,118) 


NORFOLK—1} MILES FROM THE COAST 


Easily accessible to the Broads. 5 miles from Great Yarmouth. 18 miles from Norwich 





A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a picturesque village. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dreasing rooms, 2 bath- - 
rooms, compact offices. 


Main water and electricity. Partial centra] heating. Septic tank drainage. 
Independent hot-water supply 


Stabling. Garages and outbuildings. Two cottages and a bungalow 


Walled and weil-timbered gardens and grounds with lawns. Tennis court, 
Summerhouse. Kitchen and vegetable gardens. 


In all about 5 Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE 
Sole Agents: Messrs; FRANCIS HORNOR & SON, Queen Street, Norwich, and Mesers. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. (43,121) 


ur 8771 2, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W.1 “ganar SEE Lowaon = 








lp 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


1947 


Mayramr 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


AS A GOING CONCEAN 


‘The pertect, modernised, furnished and 
equipped fully Licensed Freehold Hotel 


MOONFLEET HOTEL, FLEET, WEYMOUTH 


cen a wonderful marine position, completel: 
thet Spacioun rourns. Adcommodation: Hall, 
6 reception ape cocktail aud tounge bars, 26 letting 


ce, water), 5 bathrooma. Fine 
modern kil wees, garages, sutbutiatuae, gardens, 
4 cottages, boathouse, 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


A LOVELY TUDOR RESIDENCE 


tna perfect Kent village, 3 miles from Maidstone, 


The lounge hax exposed Ginbers with « klug post und stone 
mullioned windows. 


Three other reception rooms, s bed and dressing room, 
3 bathroonx, Kitehen, pantey, and malds’ sitting room, 
Matn water, gas and electricity. Central heating. Four- 
roomed COTTAGE. Garage. Gardens with a pond ani 


stream, in ult 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover 
Btrest, W.1 (Mayfair 3316-7). 





DORSET COAST 
Overlooking West Bay, Weymouth. 


By direction of Major W. Hastings and T. H. Bates, Beg. 


LOWER MOOR, OAKSEY, WILTS. 


Oakaey Halt ¢ Pass Kemble Junction 3 milea, Cirencester 
6 miles. Malmesbury 7 miles. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


A FIRST-CLASS ATTESTED DAIRY AND MIXED 
FARM OF 135 ACRES 
Situated tn perfect coyntry and including 
GENTLEMAN'S SMALL 1?th-CENTURY FARMHOUBE 
RAILIFFE’S HOUSE MAN'S ROOMS 


Good buildings (ties for 24 cows). 


To be sold by Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) on Monday, February 24, 1647, at 3 p.m., 
at the Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester, 


Lieengp aye SON-8STOPS, Castle 
» Clrencester (Tel. 2334/5). Soiioitors: Mese: 
Sino’ "& BIRD, Burley House, 6-11 neebald’s Road, 
Gray's Inn, London, W.C.’ 


Messrs. JACK! 





ABOUT 150 ACRES 
ough grasing and woodland, 


For eale by Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) at the London Auction Mart, 188, 
Queen Victoria Street, £.C.4, on Tussday, 
February 18, 1947, at 3 p.m. 
HMluetrated partioulare (price 2/6) frem the 
Bolinittore; Mesere, PENGILLY & RiDas, 
National Provincial Bank Chambers, Weymouth 


Auctioneers’ Offices: JACKSON-STOPS AND 


STAPF, Mendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1868), London 
Offices: 8, Hanover Street, Maytalr, W.1. 


HINDHEAD 


700 feet above sea lerel with wide views, 


The House has a tong low elevation and contains 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main water, gan and electricity. 
Central heating. Septic tank drainage, 
Btubling for 2, Garage block with flat and good modern 


Two other cottages (let). 
gardens, In all about 


cottage. Lovely woodland 


9 ACRES 


JACKSON-STOPB & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
W.1 (Mayfaie 331 . 


A COMPACT SMALL ESTATE NEAR NEWBURY 


Newhury 4 miles, Andorer U3 ites, London G0 miler. 


TILE BARN, WOOLTON HILL 


The Kealdence contains hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard: 

room, 19 bed and dressing rooms, & bathrooma. in good. 

decorative repuir, Main water and electricity. Central 
heating. 


TWO LODGES, COTTAGE AND GOOD FLAT. 


and outbulldiugs. Park-Hke grounds, 


Stabling, garage 
Conpletely walled kitchen garden 


woodland and paxture, 


IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES 


For Sale by private treaty now or by Auction at 
Newbury on Thursday, May 8, 1947. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HARGROVE & CO., 6, Iddesieigh House, Westminster 8.W.1. 


Auctioneers : JACKBON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


Qroevenor 3121 
(3 Hines) 


W.1 (Mayfair 3316-7). 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, wW.! 


BERKS. 


Aboud 40 minutes from London by faat train service from a station under 3 miles. 
ground, fariny aouth, with delightful views, 


On high 


A BRICK-BUILT 
AND TILED 
QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


modernised and in good 


A VERY 
WELL FITTED 
SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


of pieturesque Tudor 
elevation, half  tim- 
bered, and with tiled 
roof. It ta renched by 
a drive, and contains 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, entrance hall, 
and 8 reception rooms, 
All main services, ¢leo- 
tricity, water, gas and 
drainage, are installed, 
and central heating 
throughout. 


Thore Is 4 garage and beautifully timbered grounds. 


The Froeohold is for Sale with about 3% ACREG at the price of £12,500, 


Owner's Agents: WiInKWorTH & (0.7 48, Curzon Street, Megtair, London, W.1. 


order throughout. The 
accommodation som- 
prises 7 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, sth bed (or 
box) room, dining room, 
drawing room, 24 ft. 
long, panelled Hbrary, 
ete. There are old oak 
floors in best rooms. 
Main electricity and 
central heating in all 
rooms, 


Outbuildings comprise a large garage and the 
upkeep. 


HANTS. 


In a favourite residential area, and adjacent to u large private agricultural estate: close to 
a small village, facing south and with good views, 


ri cottage Sirens, pinply disposed, are easy of 


The Freehold ts for Sele with about 4 So the price of £8,750. 


Further details may be obtained from Wingwoani & CO., 48, Curzun Street, Mayfalr, 


Loudon, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


. SURREY WEST SUSSEX, NEAR PULBOROUGH 


* ADJOINING TWO GOLF COURSES - A delightful Country House in exceltent order throughout 
Fine position 300 fr. a within 100 yards of the Clubhouse. and fitted with modern improvements. 


The attractive modern 









Residence is built of ‘Three rece} 
ption rooms, 5 
brick pete cavity praia; bedrooms, bathroom and 


























garden with } 


2 ae tok Chichester, facing south with views. 













Goodwood 
inke, and excellent yachting facilities ali within easy reach. 


casement windows with 
louvred shutters, 


Hau, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
on rooms, “pedrooma, 
foerreoms. Sentral bea: 

throughout, Indepen- 
dent hot water. Main elo 
trig it, power, gaz and 
water. Modern ‘drainage. 


Tero garages (both heated). 


Excellent cottage with 3 
Tooms, bathroom, etc. 


Nicely timbered grounde incjuding rose garden with paved patha te 
fy pools, flowering shrubs, heated gresnbowss, an Wooten, — 


ABOUT 24, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agenta; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (48,077) 


NEAR SUSSEX COAST 





mocecourse, 


A charming late Georgian 
Residence of substantial 
structure. 

Two floors only. 
Hall, cloakroorn (h. and .) 
and Ww. .c., 8 recsption rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms 
(basins, h. and c.), 3 bath- 

rooms, 2 w.c.8, offices 
servant’ sitting room. 
Comptete central heating. 
Mata electricity and water. 


jodern drainage. Large 
outside playroom, Three 


complete offices. Main elec- 
trie Nght and water. 


Contral heating. 


Oo gm * snd ample 
outbuildings. 


Very beautiful gardens 

and grounds with lawns, 

Herbaceous borders, sunk 

gardens, two kitchen gar- 
dens and orchard. 


NEARLY 2% ACRES. 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messra, LACY SCOTT & SONS, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


CHILTERN HILLS. 500 feet above sea level 


Near main line station and Market Town. 


(43,254) 


A GENTLEMAN'S FARM OF 120 ACRES 


MODERN HOUSE, 


Three reception roomea, 10 
bed and dressing room, 
8 dathrooms. Several 
panelled rooms, Al] main 
services, — Radiators, ete. 
Very fine range 
of Stud and Pedigree 
Cattle Buildings 
All brick built and including 
accommodation for 20 
horaea and 63 cows, milking 
parlour, 


Cottages. Two garages. 
farm buildings. 

Gardens and grounds, orcharie, pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 22 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Jofut Bole Agents: Messrs, NORNIS & DUVALL. 106, Fore Street, Hertford, and 
Mosers, KNIGHT, FRANE & RUTLEY. (42,768) 


Me 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrame: og. 


10 lines) ‘Galleries, 


6 COTTAGES 
















Convenient paddocks, 40 acres arabic. No Tithe or Land Tax 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agonta: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,003) 


























Telegrams: 
“Niohenyer, Plooy, tondon"’ 
“Nicholas, Meading’’ 


Regent 0893/3377 


Peasing sa NICHOLAS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, wi 1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


SUSSEX 


Haywarda Heath (within eany reach) 








FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


At exceptionally good and well worke:l 


DAIRY FARM known as NETHERHALL FARM, FLETCHING 











with 128; ACREG OF FREEHOLD und a further 40 acres rented. Comprising 40 acrex good feeding Jeys, 12 acres old gras, 40 ac woodlind (vatnable thober), rematider 

arable. Confortable Farmhouse with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, Good water supply. Electric light. in eloxe proxinad Exeetent range of farne butldings Including 

Accredited modern cowshed for 28, loose boxes, dairy, garaye, lange barn, bull pen, granary, ete, Alu: two pairs of brick and weather-tled cottages, The land Jas been highly farmed 
snd is at present carrying a herd of Pedigree Friesians. 





The property affords excellent shooting, 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (uniees previousty disposed of). 


Apply for particulars to the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs, NICHOLAS, ae above, or Messrs, Woupcock, Land Agents, 30, St. George Street, Wd, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. mecent samt 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.! 






PERFECT GEM IN WINDSOR FOREST 
Berkshire, Between Windsor and Ascot, Lovely setting. 


A delightful small country home in excellent order throughout and fitted with labour, 
saving conventences, 


UNIQUE ESTATE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Between Stroud and Cheenham, 


A house of great historical interest. With 108 acres 
‘The Cotewsid Country 4 z 
Queen Anne and Trdor 
periods. Lounge tial, 4 
Three reception rooms, reception rooms, 0 bed- 
library auuexe, 6 bedrooms rooms, bath. Telephone. 


Central heating, Electric 
(fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, light, Attractive gardens, 


easy to run, Garage. 























Exceptional reproduc- 
tion of Tudor Residence 


Central heating throughout. Stabling. Two cottages. 
Small home farm. All in 
Main services, Two gar- hand, Land roughly half 


ages. Lovely bat inexpen- pasture and arable. 


sive gardens. Adjacent to A VERY CHARMING 
Crown Land, PROPERTY 


ABOUT 3% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £12,750 WITH POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Agents: F. L, MImcen & Co,, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, Tel.: Regent £481 Agente: F. LL. Mrxcun & Co., Snokville House, 40, Piccadiiiy, W.1, Tel.: Regent 2431, 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Piooy, 


NEAR SEVENOAKS 


Regent 8222 (15 tines) 


CLOSE TO WINDSOR FOREST 


High rituation with fine panoramic views of the Thames Valley. 


3% ACRES 
HAMPTON 


& SONS, 6, Arlington 


Delightful Residence 
of Tudor Elevation 


with every possible com- 

fort. Hall, cloakroom, 3 

reception Teoma, 

rooms, 2 baths, xtaff sitting 

room, All main. services. 

Central heating. Garage 
for 2. 


Lovely matured grounds 
ntudded with finn trees, 


Terrace and many attrac- 
tive features. 


FREEHOLD £12,500 
Street, St, 


James's, S.WA.  (B.44,811) 


Enjoying a beautiful outlook over w 


Cholce Modern 
Residence 


in farmhouse style, Three 
reception rooms, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, staff quarters. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


Garage. Matured and nicely 
timbered grounds of 


3 ACRES 


Also farmhouse, outbuild- 
ings and @ acres If desired. 


Joint Ageni 


Sevenoaks, TON é& SONS, 


Londen"? 


nepoiled rural 
by fast trains. 


foenery. Only 35 minutes from town 


£15,000 FREEHOLD FOR WHOLE, WOULD SEPARATE 
' Mesara. F. D, LRBETT,MOSELY, CARD & CO, 
6, Arlington Street, Si. 


126, High Street, 
James's, S.W.1. 
(K 48,419) 


BALCOMBE, MID-SUSSEX 
On main line station Southern Rallway. 
Qutlying portions of Highly Manor Batate Including 
LODGELANDS FARM 


productive Dalry Holding homestead. Farm 
[wo cottages and fertile lands of about 


128 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSBESEION 


A freehold 
buildings, 


Also accomimodaton, arable, pasturo and woodlands of 
some 30 and 134 acres with possession. 


Abo a PAIR OF COTTAGES 


To be Sold by Auction in 4 Lots at = Hi 

Hotel, Haywardn Heath, on Tused Pebri 

1947, ‘at 8 pan. Cunlens sold. privatels 

Solicitors; Mesera, ALLEN 4: OVERY, 8, Finch Lane, 

London, ae Purticulare from the Joint Auctioneers: 

Meare, WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER, Cooley. 

Susser (Phone: Crawley 2), and HAMPTON "& SON 
6, Arlinytun Street, St. James's, SW, 





WIMBLEDON 


« CRANMORE,” 3 ALAN ROAD 


A_ most, attractlve and solidly built FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE admirably fitted and in excellent condition. 
Gravot soil, 8.E. aspect. Altitude 173 ft. 


Hall (19 ft. x 12 ft.), billiards, 3 reception, 2 baths, 9 bed 

and drewalng rooms, excellent. ofiees. Central heating. 

Gak appointments. Dak fioors and doors, Two staircases, 
Attractive garden, Tennis iawn. Double garage. 


‘To be Bold Auction at the St. James's Estate Roome, 
6, Arlington Street, St, Jamos's, 5.W.1, on Wedneeday, 
february 8, 1947 (unless sold privately). 


Beller Mowe: BARNARD TAYLOR & DOUGLAS- 
MANN, 47, Linooin's Inn Fields, W.C.2. Particle from, 
the Joint “Tuctioncere: HAWES & CO,, facing 

Station (Tel.: Wimbledon 1000), or HAMPTON "e SONS, 
Wimbledon Common, A isesgraed (0081), or 6, ‘Arlington 


By order of Executors. 


Modern 
accommodation on only two floors, Hall, 3 good reception 


In the favourite Residential locality 
HOOK HEATH, WOKING 


200 ft. up. Near to open common and golf courses, 30 minutes’ 


train run Waterloo. 


“PFURZE" 


detached FREZHOLD RESIDENCE with 


rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, offices. 
Planned to eneure comfort and easy working. 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 


inexpensive pleasure, wild and kitchen gardens of about 


4 ACRE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Auction at the St. Jamea’s Estate Roonu, 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W,1, on Tuesday, 

‘ebruary 26, 1947, 
Sotiatore: 


re, London, 
HUMBTON SONS, % 


at 3 (unless sie rivatel: 
yhacubhoer' ¢ "CO, 2b, Te yh 
.C.1. Particulars fon oe Auctioneers ; 


Mosers. 
_fylinaton Street, St. James's, 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON. 8.W.18 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BIBHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





2i- per Hne, (Min. 3 lines.) 


fee_1/6. 











AUCTIONS 

A tine modern Detached Residence 
HAMPSTEAD. No. 32, Redington Road. 
Bxosllent posltion cloae to the Huath, Finchley 
Road and Tube Station, A distinctive and 
dignified Freehold Residence with Gear jen 
atyle elevation and car sweep approach. ‘ine 
| arge rooms. Beautifully appointed, a gerquet 
floors. Wasl ~diresaing, 
3 bath, 4 recoption rooms. Nonomement 
offices, Garages for 2 cart. 
Hard tennis court. Auction Maren ie kits Dy 
Meaere. GOLDSCHMIDT & HOWLAND, 

15, Heath Strest x W.3. Hamp, 4404. 


ia the estate of Mi. Wy i Seyn- Thomas, dsc. 


Torrington Station 2} miles, Bideford 4 miles, 
Westward Ho, 6 miles. 
R. BLACKMORE & SONS 
have received instructions to nell by Auction 
viously disposed of) at Tantons 
ee el. Bideford, on Tucaday, February 11, 
at 3.830 p.m, the ‘attractive Freshoid, 
and Agricultural Estate of 
COMBE,” corn) welelng the stone-bullt 
Georgian Realdence with 16 bed and resin 
roomA, tonne tial 4 sitting rooms, billtard 
, Stables and ther outbuildings. 
Good situa jon, 400 ft, up, facing xouth and 
weat, Well timbered with matured forest trees. 
For Sale as a Lot with about 35 ACRES, 
The old-world Detached Residence with 
atablli and gardens known as THE 
CRANTRY, ‘contain 8 sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, bat m and domestic offices, Also a 
Field of Acoommodation Land about 11} acres 
and 3 stone-bullt and slate-roofed cottages. 
For further particulars apply to the Auc- 
tloncers, Bideford (throug! weet orders Ye 
view must be obtained), 
Linronp Brown & Sox, oltre, Exmouth, 


By do ae dine 
Daventry gral 2: eoiles A Ahi highly pinporant sales sale of the 


Comprising the te abe Gothic "ale Soneton 
and Anely wooded parks with lakes, stabies 


fie dy nd tt any 


cone 

wines of the Pee a itago 

rent roll of about Lepren 

will be held ned 3 auction b: 

PIERCE Bara a MAR 1orTT 
at the Angel He mpton, on Tucsday, 
February 11, to, ate 11 o'clock, aa a who! 
or tn lots, unless previously sould privately, 
Tilustrated with plane and 00 


: 

Bons ct aa (price 1 '- emch) ma; be obtained 
feo !  Longieat etate Ofioe, 
Warmhaater, iia” Me Messrs. Fannyn & Co., 
Solteltors, 66, Lincoin’s Inn Flolda, W.C.2, of 
of the Auctioneers, 9, Bridge Street, North- 
ampton (Phone 53! 33). 











“AUCTIONS 


NEAR STOWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
Conveniently situated in unspoilt country 
The charming modernised ‘Country Residence 
of the Queen Anne perlod having threo recep- 
tion & bedrooma, 2 bathrooms, 
main electricity, water, ‘Aga cooker and all 
ither with about 
ept Gardens avd 








Paddock, also good two-storled cot! 
Posseasion i: eval For sale 
Auction oe arc ‘ull 1 particulars from 


Estate Agent, inry Bt. At. famund's, Suffolk. 


No. 43 
FOR SALE 


BANSuURY 7 miles. Frochold Cottage for 
gale with immediate ion, £2 500. 
Situated 500 fect up in the heart of lovely 
country. Solidly built of brick rongh-cast on 
two floors of slx rooms each, No modern con- 
verlences at present, but firm estimate in hand 
to lay on main clectricity and to provide and 
instal two modern bathrooms for less than 
£200.—Write Hox Z8.728, DEACONS ADVR- 
TISING, 36, Leadenhail Street, E.C.3. 


LIFTONVILLE. Tudor styl Hesldence 
kitchen, 


In aclect lapghed ae re a 
bath and garage 5: 
$scro, Prive £3, 000 tr techolde pply Citak 
AND CRITTREDER, cee Haroid toa f Margate. 
‘Wonderful selection of 
Farms for sale, Co, Wicklow 


mostly in 
(Gardon of of Ireland}, From £500 to £26,000, 
cgaadh Hotels, Guest Houses 











ate Bene lows .—For further Particulars 
apoly, sta’ deg ay full requirements, to CLARKE, 

-. Auctioneers and Valuers, 
Wiekiow “Phone Wicklow 14, 


EIGQATE (near). Noe charming, thorough. 
ty modern small Country 
nearly 2 scres dvlightful Sanden, Ideal 
poaition | ‘with sunny wapect. loubls bed- 

8 reception (21 ft. x ‘et f etc.}, 
cloakroom and all tiled offices. 
Frechold d only £6,000.—Moonn x Co. 
shalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606. 
Guadrecine: 72 miles Snrewabu wae 
froma Wolverhampton. wae -appol 
medium-sized Country Saaidence. 
ade," Coalbrookdale. Hall, 3 Fpcention, 10 


bed and dressing rooms, 4 baths. 
Offices. Main water and Own "el pl lant, 
a main available, Ccutrai heati 
» Matured gardens. Wall _Kitehen 
. _ Well timbered park oo 
2 acres. For sale wi vith (possession 
pay. 1947, Eciee, freaie freehold ad 8 300. Partlow 
Shrewsbury. 


HARRIBON, 42, oe Saati Brest, 
Tel. 2001-2. 








“FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





SCARBGAOUGH. Situated with perfect. 
sea view in the best position, South Clif. 
To Investore, For Sal ing concern, 
and expensively furntahed p private Hotel 
ell modern appointments 82 bedroom: 
lumover as shown by audited ocounts 
approximately £30,000.—For price and fur- 
ther lara, xpply to the Bole Agents, 
Lawson, MAS: & GIDDINGS, F.A.1,, 
Blake Streot, York (Tol.: 2353). 
LAND, ANGUS. For Salo, Coiliaton 
‘Castle, Arbroath. A typloat and unspoilt 
example of 16th-century castle, modernised 
and retaining inal characteristics. Hall 
with Waulted ¥% public rooms, business 
room, 8 bodrooms, 2 dressing rooms, $ servants’ 
rooma, § bathrooms, kitchen with Aga cooker, 
electric light, centrai heating, ample offices, 
Cottages, froun mids and parks extend to 52 
scres,—Full particulars and orders to view 
apply K.1266, WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
Castle Street, Kdinburgh, or 74, Bath 
Btreet, Glaagow. 


gurany AND KENT BORDERS. For 

tate Freehold, well-appointed house, an 

estate in minature approached by drive with 

entrance. Completely secluded position 

extensive views, yet near ‘bus route 
and . London 28 miles. Comprisii 

hall, 4 reception roome with pine woodwor! 

and lovely old pine m muantelploees, 5 principal 

nd o. basins, 4 secondary 

bathrooms. Kitohen with Aga 

ooh, fm in cece Ttaht, gas and water. 
maln lc gas and wai 

Central heat! suternatic | stoker. 

for rf cat “ohaufteure 
5 \dvout 


5 rooms and bath. Attractively 
Mweganien, hard. tenoie: 


nds b with lawns, border, 
ths, 
green-houses. useftil out-houses. 3 fields, 








valuable road frontager. in all about 87 acres, 
‘To _be s0}¢ privately,—Rox 100. 


SUSSEX COABT (Cooden Basch). Atirac- 
tive Freehold Residence for sale. Vacant 
lounge, 8 re ption room, S bedroor z 
re0e] 
bathroowsGatege “Allmain servicea £6780, 
Furuiture at valestion if desited. Box 184, 


ws, HAMPSHIRE near New Forest 





ers, modern or style, lendidly 

equipped house with 6 ‘all’ mod 
h. and o. basins, bathroom, 
billiard room or library, excellent pee 
cottage, garage for cars Al actes 
ornamental and kitchen gai + 
Rone’ repair, All companies’ 

eale desalted. Price £16,000.—Bi 


MBN 
sD Ruwszy, Cou ‘Departme it, 111, Old 
eepce RE "eran he 


QOUTH HANTS. Wamblo River Yachth 
Centre. Unique Perlud Farmhouse Boat 
denos (with wealth of oak timbering) ip 
2% acres attractive, welt-laid-out gardens. 
Good outbuildings and excellent modern 
roomed cottage. grote recoption rooms, 
rinefpal ay wecont ee romat, 
3 Bathrooms, Maide sltti no m, mode 
domestic offices, Cent! eating, Main 
electricity und water. Garage for 8 cars, 
Stabling, summer-houge, etc. Vacant posses- 
slon £9,600,—-Full details Bolo Agents, ‘Hatt, 


Pain & Fosrer, 48, West Street, Farcham. 
Su URREY, beautiful ‘situation 33 miles main 
electric trains to London. Picturesque old 
Tudor Farmhouse residence set in the contre 
of delightful gardens aud us, 
with sevoral meadows in about 21 ‘acres. 
& bedrooms (all h. and "5, ), 2 bathrooms, 
8 reception rooms, main water and electricity, 
central heating throug! hout. Garage for 2 care, 
cottage. Price Treohala £12,000, Poaseasion 
June 1947,—Sole Agents: KING & CHASE 


MORE, Horsham, Sussex (Phone 111 
Carawsi Wanted fe buy, 
‘ant uy, mmodetinnd 


Period or Farm House, 
—" Miss B, a8, i “rssipbes oon * 


ce uth Audie; Beret, W 
LoReease ened eetone meet, 


non-basement Hotel. About 100 letting bed: 
rooms, staff quarters, up-to-date kitchens. 
Furnished or unfui |. Some grounds, 








be jeclated. Up to £15,000 


& suitable property.—Send par 
teary a Mes. B., c/o A. ia R. ‘Nicolus, 


baat 9 DORSET ORE 


peat! buildings. wn 3, $8 + 
war CRU arin ta er 
rooras, ‘with ‘hom ea Bnince 
Gaybaw 6341) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


1947 


28>, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


IN ‘THE HRART OF EXMOOR 


‘The exceptionally attractive commodious 
Freehold Residential Property 


HERTS (FACING A COMMON) 


aiuate with open aspects over agricultural and 
protected land, within easy reach of sation and @: 
" Line bus services. Pre te 


A Lovely Elizabethan House 


HAYWARDS HEATH 


Occupying an exesilent position within convenient reach of 
shops, churches, schools and station. 


THE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


known as known as 
WINSFORD GLEBE, WINSFORD, NORTON LEES 
Nr. Minehead OATHALL ROAD 
Occwpying @ wntaue, fiswations facing Sonth and com. Contatning hall, $ reception rooms 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 


Three reception rooms, 18 bedrooms, 
excellent domestic offices, 


4 bathreone, 


Range of stabling and garages. Groom's cottage, 
Farm buildings. | 


Attractive gardens, tennis court, bathing poul and sonie 
00 ACRES of land. 


To be Sold by Public Auction at an carly date, unlexa 
previously disposed of by private treaty. 


Full details of the Joint Auctioneers: Mesara. OSKORN 
AND MERCER, 28b, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 
and Megara, CHANIN & THOMAS, 1, Bancks Street. 





Containing a wealth of old-world features yet 
up-to-date with every modern requirement and 
in excellent order. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 hed and dressing rooms (most. 
with fitted basins, h. and c.), bathroom, mald's sitting room. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 


Well lald out garden with flower beds und borders, tennla 
lawn, kitchen garden, frult trees, etc., inallabout 4; ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Matin electricity, water, gaa and drainage. 


Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 
Well lald out gardens, kitchen garden, fruit troes, eto., 
in all 
ABOUT | ACRE 


To be sold by Public Auction at a later date (unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messra, BaMONDB, CHURCH RackHax & Co., 
4, 5 and 6, Staple Inn, W.C.1. 


Joint Auctioneers: Mosara, OBBORN & MERCER, 28b, 
Albemarle Street. Plocadiily, W.1 (Regent 4804), and 
Moers, BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Commercial House, 


Minehead, Somerset. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (17,800) Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath. (T.N.O1) 
3, MOUNT ST., Groevenor 
LONDON, W.1 RALPH PAY & | AYLOR toae-as. 





IN OLD WORLD RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 


Srom London, Electric and ateam services to City and iS'eat 
End in lesa than an hour, Local station & minutes. Bus services connecting Green Line 


20 miles Sevenoaks & miles. 


services, 
GEORGIAN (REGENCY) HOUSE OF ARRESTING CHARM 


Sertuded and rural poxision 





FIVE MILES SOUTH OF BASINGSTOKE 
600 ft. above sea leval. 


t to well-knuwn county seate, 
Southern exposure with luvaly views. 


UNIQUE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


259 

















Facing bea In @ quict 
cul-de-sac, ante fulls modernised pnd 
Three reception, bedrooms. abour xaving. Keven be 
bathrooms. All main aer- ing bite 4 bath- 
econnected. Radiators. oF PUR yeteh OANA 
Mohantlolie: bale nee: xarden room, mtatl annexe 
bulldings, stablinu. garnges 2 bedrooms, bathroon: and 
ahs. Mutinad pardon watied sitting roum. — Conrpact. 
(10 ft, high) on Unree aldes. Uitte, “Asa Rtove,. Mal 
‘Thriving orehard, Kspatier t ei bata ay le 
trees. Hothourcs. Flue trees fattage ant other anerid 
and tall Wellingtonla fire. onthultdings, Well-matured 
About 2 acres bounded gardens, large productive 
by river. Kitchen’ garden, Three 


FREEHOLD £8,800 nearly 


“Possession ‘Pune text” 
Cottage (4 rooms and bathroom) adjavent can be putehuised (with possesstou) for £1,500, 








paddock, In all 
SS 16 ACRES 


FRERHOLD, £13,280, IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
















Recommended from personal knowledge by London Agents: Ratpa Pay & Tavzor, 


as above, 


Joint Agents: 


BATESON & NICHOLAS, 2, Queen's Parade, Haslugetoke (Tel: 566); 


Racpw Pay‘& TayLon, aa above, 





oxporn JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK cHLPPING 
ear OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON ” 





ORLIGHTFUL RESIDENCE PARTLY TUDOR 


With many charming features and well proportioned 
rooms on two floors. 


Pleasant position on high ground in a much favoured 
district. 


Kall, Q reception, excellent offices, 6 prinelpal bed- 
rooms, ms, nureeries and maids’ rooms. 
Charming natural old-world Pleasure Gardens. 
Separate walled and extremely productive orchard 
and kitchen garden. 


184, BROMPTON ROAD. 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


SETWEEN TUNGRIDOE WELLS 





IN THE HEART OF SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 








WEST SUSSE NEAR PETWORTH 

















AMPLE GARAGING AND STABLING. 
4 COTTAGES 
Woll timbered parkland. 
IN ALL 78 ACRES 








Any reasonable offer considered for the 
residence with 4, 14 or 78 sores 









Particulars from Jams StyLes & WHITLOCK, Estate Offices, Rugby. Tel.: 2066. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 






Kensingten 
0182-3 


DORGET BORDERS NEAR YEOVIL 
Centra af Callistock Hunt. 





AND HABT. GENTLEMAN'S REAUTIPUL LITTLE FARM. 
dust offered. AORES (erasing over further 40) GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FABM PICTURECQUE intend 17th CENTURY FARMHOUSE FULL OF OAK DATRY FARM 
BEAMS AND PANELLING 
163 ACRES 2 large reception, 8 hedzooun, bath. Suitable for an attested herd. 
ly 


LOVELY BLACK AND WHITE 
RESIDENCE 


gompletel: spdorniead. Three rec,, 5 bed., 
iad water. Electric light. 


Contra Mating: ‘Nice ornamental gardens. 
Bxoellent sccredited Dulding, “New vow- 
house eee Two cottages. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
EEBOLD, 





Burear,, Honsizy & Bary, 184, rompton Road, 8.W.3. 


‘Exoellent Farm buildings 
egmrngs AS GOING CONCERN 
ily equi: 
implementa, 
IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED 





and stocked. 
Pedigree ball, 18 cows (Ayniix nr ‘eed Berner 8 heifors, ples and poultry, and 


(Ken, 0168-8). 


88 ACRES mostly pasture, 
jeruised Residenne, 2 reception, 5 
Meier aircntiont woes, Mae electric er 
water. Splendid farm bullding. 
Over £2,000 spent on improvemente. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000 
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w= GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) 
25, MOUNT ST.. GROSVENOR SOQ., W.1 
MARSH COURT, Nr. SHERBORNE, DORSET WEALD OF KENT 


Full south aspect, Extensive views, 
Three hours London, Centre Hlackmure Vale, il 
About 3 miles from the county town. Approached yee, 
. eo ; <} —- LOVELY QUEEN ” bys dees 
































Fine oak panelled hall, 3 
ANNE HOUSE ree. and min room, 7 ha 
xtone built and stone roof, beans Rp rebar 
all huildings In keopiug, 13 ge and Moree tele Ih ae 
bedrooms, 5 bathroums, ¢ drainage central heating. 
Feeention' rooms, fitted Range of garage and stabl- 
basins, main water and ing. Two cotta Heau- 
electric itght, central heat- hilly Teh ee tcl 
ing. odern drainage, y Lorre 


gardens, Tennis and 
croquet lawns. Paddocks 
and woodland, in ail about 


Marages, fine range 14 loose 
boxes, model farmery, 4 
cottages, grounds, well- 
watered pasture and wood- 

laud. *% ACRES 





COACHES, VACANT POSHESSION of allexcept 2 cottages, farmery and pasturcland, 
ba mata grivatehy oo wy auction in aaaran: FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Auctioneers; Mesers, RAWLANCK & SQuAREY, Sherborne, Dorsct; GKORGE Inspected and rots utly recommended by the Sole Agents: Genus: TROLLOPE AND 
TROLLOPE & Sone, 24, Mount. Street, Landon, W1, Sons, 25, Mount Street. London, W.1. (1.2002). 


bad alncaacineld RD., W.1 MAPLE & Co. Lop. 5, passrehcae ad enn wie 

















BUCKS. GREAT BRICKHILL Preliminary Notice. 
Three miles Leighton Buzzard, “ HANDPOST LODGE,” LEVERSTOCK GREEN, HERTS 
Freehold Bungalow Residence Small Modern House with ball, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 2 reception 


rooms, Ideal kitchen. tral heating. Co."s kervices, Two garages, Two cottages, 
Fine garden with rare trees, shrubs, Large orchard and. S-acre pautdock, 





Three bedrooms fitted 
Dasine, bathroom, hall, ABOUT ® ACRES IN ALL 
vlovkroom, lounge and ‘To be Botd by Auction in March next or privately batorahand. 


attain Roem. Co.'s weer Auetlonvers: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Wot, Regont 4885. 
eleetrlelty, built-in eleetrte 


fires, ete. 





A FINE REPLICA OF A TUDOR RESIDENCE, PURLEY 


On the high ground in a favourite part, 


Attractive garden and Hight bed., dresdag rooms, 3 bathrounis, 3 reception rooms, bilMards root, sual offices, 
about 144 ACRES Central heating and all nein services, Detached double garage, Fhie gardens, otc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3); ACREB 
‘To be Sold Freehold, with Possession. 


Garage (2 cars), 





TO BE BOLD, FULLY FURNISHED, £5,500 
{or would consider letting furnished). 
Awentx: MAPLE & CO., Ltn,, 6. Grafton Street, Wot Agents: MAPLE & CO., Ltp,, 6, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1, 















FAREBRQTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Contre! Established 1790 Telegrame: 
9944/8 /6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AUEN'I's “Farebrother, London” 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
CAMBERLEY 


Within 10 minutes’ walk of station and shops. 








A WELL BUILT RESIDENCE GARDENER'S COTTAGE 









Jn parklike surroundings, The woll-timbered grounds are Inexpensive to 


maintain and inciude a prolitie kitchen garden; 





1 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS, 





total area extending to about 













FINE SUITE OF 





ERTAINING ROOMS. 


CENTRAL EATING. 9 ACRES 


ALT. MALN SERVICES, TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


GARAGE. Vaoant Possession on Completion. 


For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS A CO., 28, Fleet Street, #.C.4. CENtrai 9344. 








BUNNINGHILL, 
BERKS. 



















MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva 


SURREY 


Close to Wentworth and Ge 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. (i8s0 
of creamy veered brick with Tigges and blue-green ea tiled root, 


It faces south with ol over Chobham Common. 
IN PERFECT ORDER—NG j MONEY WE NHATEVER NEED BE SPENT 


CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS AUOCTIONERRS 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel: 2202). 












DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


FOR SELECTED LISTS 
OF PROPERTIES i 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., FAI. . 


(Est. 1864.) EXETER. Tel.: 8204 
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"ionoon CurTIs & HENSON are 

















BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD NEAR DORCHESTER 
In the lovely Moon Vatley. Attractive Readentia), Sporting and Agrionltural Hetate 
AN ATTRACTIVE SPORTING ESTATE OVER 400 ACRES OVER 400 ACRES 
age cme Ps 




















OLD HOUSE 
Hight bedrooms, 3 bath- 
of 8, bedrooms, 8 bath- room 9 Reed thon roams 
a Teoeption rooms, Electric light. Ample water. 
Beamed ceilings. Main light Central heating. Domertic 
and power, Ample water. hot water. Lavatory basins, 
Central heating. Garage. In excellent order through- 
Stables, ge. out. Hunter stables. Gar- 
ages. Outbuildings, Home 
Beautiful old gardens. Good farm of over 330 acres. 
home farm with modera Good buildings, Ten good 
house, Six gool cottages, cottages, Fertile lands, 
Ample bulldings,  First- Water piped to fields. 
cings land. Over 4 acres Sporting woods and coverts 
of woods. of 74 acces. 
Vacant possession of house and & acres. Farm (et. Freshold for sale as a Vacant possession of reeidence and woods. Freehold tor sale privatety or 
% ction Whole or in lote by Auction in March or privately. ie Auction in Dorchester on March 12 next. ae 
Joint Auctioncers:  Messra, PINK 4 ARNOLD, Wickham, Fareham, Hants, and Joint Auctioneers; Measra, HENRY DKK & Son, Dorchester, and CURtI & HENBON, 






Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. &, Mount Street, London, WoL. 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. _Maytair 0018 (6 tines) 
LANARKSHIRE | NORTH ESSEX 


Glasgow 24 miles, Edinburgh 28 miles, 1 mile station. North of Chelmafard. An carly Tudor Reaidence and Katate of great charm, in all about 











100 acres, 










ADMIRABLE for a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL or NURSING HOME THOROUGHLY 
: : MODEANISED 
Thirty-four bedrooms, i HOUSE 
bathrooms, | 5 Fegenslon Containing | @ | edroonn, 
» . 2 bathrodms, 3 reception 
Topm, _compleke domestic Toots, muld's room, and 
he nee excellent. domestle offices, 





PICTURESQUE MOAT 
AND 8 ACRES OF 
Partial central heating. GROUNDS 
ALSO FARMLANDS AND. 
BUILDI EXTEN D- 
Swimming pool. ING TO 73° ACKES 
(at present let) 









MAIN ELECTRICITY. 







Two cottages. 



















EXCELLENT GROUNDS OF ABOUT 40 ACRES Soe OE De AND: 20) ACRES OF 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD PRICK £11,500 FAEEHOLD 
Apply Sole Agents: Epwarp SymMoxs & PAITNERS, as above, Apply Sole Agents: EpwARD SYMMONS 4 PARTNERM, a8 above, 


“WAIDENHAD CYRIL JONES eae 


FALL, F.V.A. 





















FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH 6} ACRES “ BRAMERTON,” BRAY 


2: aa flan: Landon AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE IN 3 ACRES 









6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception room, Garage, etc. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY or BY PUBLIC AUCTION, FEBRUARY 27, 1047 





4 reception rooms, & hed- 
toon, 3 bathrooms, 








Central heattog. 





Main services, 


THE POPLARS, MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


Garage tur: 3: COUNTRY HOUSE OF OLD-WORLD CHARACTER IN PERFECT 
CONDITION 







Stabling. 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception roomie (one 25 ft. Hin, by 18 ft). 
Hard Court. ‘Two floors onfy, Central feating. Cottage. 

7 11, ACRES WALLED GARDEN. VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. FOR SALE PRIVATELY of BY PUBLIC AUCTION, FRERUARY 27, 1947 


Full particulars of the above from the Agent: CYRIL Jongs, F,A.1, F.V.A., a& above, 
: [ ‘RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St., W.1 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: Corniainen, Tandon,” 


Hae HOURS LONDON (6°W.R.), 100 miles by rond, overlooking the Avon, 

CHARMING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. Hall, 2-4 reception, bath, 7 hed. All 
mats available. Telophone, Aga cooker. Garage, stables, Ganlen and orchard, 
S ACHES. £4,200.-—TREsIDDER & Cv. 77, South Audley Street, WoL. (22,942) 


w' @LOl SHIRE. First-class Country House Hotel (club liosnce), 

800 ft. up, magnificent views, Five reception, 2 bath., 15 bed, (6 h. and c.), part 
central heating, clectric ight, Aga oooker, telephone, Garage, outhouses, Charming 
grounds, productive fruit and vegetable gardens and meadow. 12 AORES., £18,000. 
FREEHOLD FOR QUICK BALE, LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL.——Tascippzk 
AND Co., 77, South Audiey Street, W.1, (22,400) 


east SUSSEX (NEAR COAST). Kure) pusition with delightful views to sea 

SUPER BUNGALOW, In excellent order, carriage drive, 2-4 reception, 8 bath- 
rooms, 4-6 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), main electricity and power. Telephone, 2 garages, 
Carnation house, greenhouse and frames, Heautiful gardens, lawns, rove garden with 
pond, productive kitchen gardep and orchards, about § ACRES.. £7,000 FHREHOLD. 
Strongly recommended.—TREeIpnaR & Co., 77, South Audicy St.,W.L. (22,890) 






























>. : 
§. BARDERN: SA NDERS'’ T. B. BARDERS, 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Tel,; Sidmouth 41. 







SIDMOUTH 
With Possession. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


of medium size and very easily worked. Three sitting and 7 bed, 3 bathrooms. 
Small garden, Two garages. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICKB. 
FREEHOLD £10,000 (OR NEAR OFFER) 
ee 
SIDMOUTH 
With Possession. 
Only 2 minutes from sea and cricket fleld, due south aspect. 


EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


with Jarge hall, 3 entertaining and 9 hed and dreesing rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff nitting 
room and excellent offices, 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE GARDEN 98,560 


































































WALTON-ON-THE-HILL. Clove to gulf course and extenalve common lands. 

First-class MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Four reception, 4 bath., 
21 bedrooms {7 h, and c.), billiards or playroom. All main services. Central heating, 
Telephone, Double garage. GROUNDS OF 3f ACRES including orchard and 
kitchen garden.—TRESIDDER & (o., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,428) 
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23, MOUNT #T., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 
¥ “WSHRUBS WOOD, CHALFONT ST. GILES 
Ina picked position on the Rucke Chilterns. In a lovely setting, 400 ft. up. 





| AN ULTRA-MODERN 
HousE 


with every modern comfort 

and oconvenienre, perfectly 

secluded in its owu estate of 
90 ACRES 


Sevon bed, 2 dreesing 
rooms, 4 luxury bathrooms, 
8 reception. 


Garage. Cottage. 


Delightful gardens, pasture 
and lovely woodlands, 
For sale privately or by 
Auction on February 12 


* Solicitors: Menara, HMACHOROFT & Co., 20, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
Auctlonerrs: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Streot. W.1. 








By Direction of Mra. B. H, Molior 
WARWICKSHIRE 

A VERY CHARMING AND COMPACT COUNTRY ESTATE 
Situated in the heart of Warwickshtre's incomparable countryside yet within easy reuch 0 

Birmingham, Stratford-on- Avon, Warwick, Coventry and Kentiworth. 

THE DOWER HOUSE, LAPWORTH 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Standing in its own truly magnificent gardens and grounds and Poseeesing the rare 
dignity and character of # really superior country residence. “The Dower House’ 
contains compact, well arranged and easily manageable accommodation including six 
bedrooms, two entertaining rooms, felf-contained domcatic quarters together with a 
servant's self contained flat, the whole having central heating Installed. tached 
garage for alx and stabling for six, together with the adjacent well bullt, brick and tiled 
MODERN BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
standing in ita own gardens and {deal for vocupation by groom, chauffeur or gardener, 
And 68 Lot I 
THE ADJOINING HOME FARM 
Known os “MALTHOUSE FARM,” comprising s 6-room Farmhouse, yard and 
bulldings, together with over 61 acres of excellent pasture and atable {and with a 
valuable frontage of about } mile to the road. 
THE ENTIRE ESTATE 18 FREEHOLD AND 18 OFFERED 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 

TO BE OFFERED FOR GALE B UCTION AT THE GRAND HOTEL, 
@INMINGQHAM, BHORTLY, UNLEGS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 


LEONARD CARVER & CO. 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 31, Waterloo Strevt, Birmingham 2. Tel.; Ceutral 3461. 
"Grama: “Auctions, Birmingham.” 
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*GALLOPS” DITCHLING 
5 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH 
Overlooking the South Downs. In one of the finest positions in Sussex. 
SUPERBLY Bites we 
APPOINTED E. ‘ 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Fine oak panelli uct, 
floors, Tuxurfous bathrooms. 
Main eicctricity. Central 
beating. 
Eleven bed and dressing, 
4 baths, fine hall, ¢ recep- 
tion rooma, 


Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
Pasture and woodland. 


ABOUT 141 ACRES 












For Sale privately or 
Auction on February 1: 


Solicitors: Messrs, MURRAY HUTUHING & Uv., 11, Wirolin Lane, BS. 
Austioneers: WiLgon & Co,, 23, Mount Street, W.1. 









NORTHERN IRELAND 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
and well-timbered grounds (of approximately 10 ACRES) 
TULLYLAGAN MANOR, TULLYHOQUE, COOKSTOWN, CO. TYRONE 
The accommodation comprises spacious lounge hall, double drawing room (parquet 


floor) and dining room, large loggla, cloakroom (with tollet), 6 principal bedroo! 
(3 with w.h.b.), 2 bathrooms, 2 stadt bedrooms and sitting-room, large len Tom 






Good domestic offices. Good water supply. Private electric light plant, 


Range of outhouses, comprising gardener‘a house (5 rooms), garages, stables, harness 
Toom, byres, power-house, concert hall and barn. 


The grounds include spacious tawns, river garden, with boathouse, and kitchen garden. 


The property, which has the advantage of rough shooting and fishing, enjoys an Ideal 
sitiiation on & main bus route (Cookstown 4 miles, Dungannon 6 miles). 


Full particulars and arrangements to view from the Agenta:-— 


J. ALFRED McAULEY & CO. 
12, ARTHUR BTREET, BELFAST. Tol. 20811 













































cunts:  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON “mane: 

63429 (2 lines) de. tess! chy ananweneuRy nostic Mines) 

S. SOMERSET. MODERNISED MANOR | NEAR BURFORD, OXON. 12 ACRES, A CHOICE SMALL ESTATE IN THE 
NORTH COTSWOLDS 


FARMHOUSE 
CHARMING OLO HOUSE. Lovely country, facing 
south. Three rec., 4 bed., bath. (Small wing woul 
give extra accommodution.) Main elec, and water, Aga 
cooker. Stable and garage, 3 ACRES. €6,600.—Apply 
at once, CHAMBERLAINR-BROTHERS & HARRIMUN, 
Cheltenhain (as above). 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER & ALTON, £9,750 
ELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER, secluded, near village, facing south. 
Three rec., 7-8 bod., and 3 bathrooms, Main electricity 
central heating, Garage 3 cats. Lovely old grounds and 
paddocks, @ ACRES. Cottage avallabic.—CHAMBER- 
LAINE-DRroTaERs & Hanriwox, Cheltenham (as above). 


COTSWOLDS, NEAR TETBURY AND 
NAILSWORTH 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE, beautifully situated, 6-5 bed., 
2 bath., 4 reception, Aga cooker. Newly wired for 
elec, (main 150 yarda).  Cottuge, bulldings. Matured 
grounds and paddocks, 7 ACRES, €6,800.—Sole Agents: 
CHAMBERLAEEE: BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (a8 








bed., bath. Main electriclty and water. 
Aga cookor.” Extensive buildings, cottage. Old gardens, 
paddocks, and stream. POSSESSION. £10,280.—Sole 
Agenta: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRIKON, Chelten- 
ham. 


NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE £5,000 
CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE, Three 
rec., 6 bed (Lh, and c.), 2 bath., elec. light, contral 
hwating. Garages, stabling, ote. Lovely old garden and 
orchard. 14 ACRWB.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
Harerison, Cheltenham (as above). 


WEST COUNTRY FARMS 
NUMEROUS SUPERIOR FARMS FOR SALE 
‘40 TO 700 ACRES in all Western Counties.—Apply, 
CHAMBERLAINE-BRoTHERS & HARRIBON, Cheltenham (a8 


above). 
N. DEVON. NEAR SEA 
Lovery RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY with mid- 
‘Georglan House of character not far from good town. 
Six bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., Aga cooker, Main elec. and water, 
Central heat. Wooded grounds 19 ACRES. £7, = 
CHAMRERLAINE-BEOTHKES & Hanzison, Cheltenham, 


GTONE-BUILT HOUSE, facing south, Three ood 
reception, 6 





EARLY 200 ACRES. Lovely MODERNISEG 

HOUGE of churucter. Bight bedrooms, ¢ bathrooms 

Aga cooker, electric light and central hoating. Three oot- 

tages, excellent stubling, ete., and model farm splendidly 

equipped. All in hand.  £28,000.—CHAMDERLAINB- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above), 


WITH 25 LOOSE BOXES. BEAUFORT 
HUNT 

FINE MODEAN REEIDENCE. 35 up to 160 acres. 

Four ¢harming reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

elec. light, central heat. Three cottages. Karmery, 

rk-like grounds and good land. BARGAIN PRICE.— 

VHAMBERLAIKE-DJROTHERS & Hamyison, Cheltenham (as 


above). 
GENTLEMAN'S SMALL FARM. DORSET 


DEVON BORDERS (near sea), LOVELY SMALL 
HOUSE of character, perfectly modernised. Three 
geod rec., cloakroom, 6 bed,, 2 bathrooms, Aga cooker. 
ain elec, and water, Part central hoat. Flrat-class farm 
bu Perfect order. Good land. (' te. 52 ACRES 
£11,000. Highly recommended. ls Agente: CHAM- 
BERLAINE-BROTHBES & HABRIKON, Cheltenham (as above), 












BRACKETT & SONS 


27 & 20, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WEL (Tel, 1158) 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 






In one of the moat favoured 
parte of the Borough, in a pri- 
vate road yet near tho Central 
Station, whence London 1s 
reached in under the tour, one 
of the most attractive medlu 

alzed hoses tp te neighbou 


uunge, dining room, drawing 
ramets bedrooms each with 
lavatory basin), 2 bathrooms 
and well-arranged —labour- 
saving domestic offices, Inclu- 
ding maids’ sitting room, 
Electric light and power. 


Central heating. Good garage accommodation, Also seven-roomed houso at 
entrance, Grounds of nearly 3 ACRES. PRICE £1: FR jOLD 
A MINIATURE PRERHOLO 

Situated within easy reach of Tus Welle, whence London is reached hour 
4 reception rooms, 16 badrooma, throoms. Garage accommodation. 5 cottages. 

Home farmhouse, PRICE £19,500 FRERHOLD 
In conjunction with Messrs, KxicnT, Fraxsk & Roriey. Full particulars of the 

Agen BBACKETT & ONS, as above. 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS PRICE £10,000 

Within eaty reach of Ashdown Forest and Tunbridge Wails. 

A residential property of about 38 AOARS, including a Norman Shaw House Four 


teception rooms, 14 bedrooms, $ bathrooms. Four cottages, home farm. 
i : me * FREEHOLD (Fo, S700) 






























Preliminary Announcement. By order of Executors. 
WINCHELSEA, SUSSEX 


“GREY FRIARS” 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE IN BRICK AND 
STONE 


completely modernised and 
redecorated prior to the 
















Ing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 4 w.c.s, lounge hall, 
€ reception rooms, 
domestic offices, large 
garage, chauffeur's quarters 
and entrance lodge. 


Gardens and parkland. 
ABOUT B ACRES 
Grounds contain ruins of 14th-Century Monastery. 
FRELHOLD WITH VACANT POCSESSION 
For ale by Avetien In the Spring, 1947, by 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD 
82, ST. JAMES'S STREET, 6.W.1, Tel.) Whitehall 6908. 
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~~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO, “= 


' 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Lady Clayton- East, J.P. 

HALL PLACE, HURLEY, BERKSHIRE 
Thirty miles from London, on a plateau above the Thames betwean Marlow and Henley. 
iN BEAUTIFUL PARK 


BOXHILL, DORKING 
Unique situation with long river frontage. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 
bedroom, throom: 








NOTED EARLY GEORGIAN MANSION 
approached by an ancient 






8 lime avenuo. 
beat ete ofc, ‘we, Original — pan and 
‘8 anal elecktiel y's water, chimanay plecea, enedornived, 





with main electricity, water 
and central heating.  En- 
trance and stalrcase halla, 
13 ground floor rooms, 7 
16 prinelpal 
Large reception room, with bedrooms ‘and 7 
mantel palin preing Fine courtyard ae os 





TUDOR STYLE 
COTTAGE RBSIDENCE 
(Bequis! « 







e and 6 loose boxes. 

ae ema groom’s cot- 
tage. Walled garden and 
gardener’s cottage, Cen- 
turies old grounds with 
yew hedges. Small farmery. 


ABOUT 145 ACRES OR UP TO oes ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MANBION AND GROUNDS, 


Sole Agents; CLAUDE Ve BRIGHTEN, 2g F.8.1, 41, Queen Strect, Maidonhoad and 
Messrs. Joun D. D 2 00.. a8 above, 





Chauffeurs cottage and 

heated garage for 3. cara. 

Well-timbered grounds and 
woodlands 






9% acmEes 
flor Baie, with possession of the whole, except requisitioned cottage. 


Jilustrated particulars from HeweTr & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford, and 
Jonn Lb. Woup & Co., ax above. 


By direction of Major H. Swann, 
For Sale by Auction, uniees sold privately, in April, 1947. 
THE OLD RECTORY, ALDBURY, HERTS. 
Adjoining Ashridge and National Trust Lands, 














For Baie with Vacant Possession. 


PRETTY VILLAGE IN THE DARENT VALLEY 
NEAR SEVENOAKS 


Half mile from main line station, with excellent service to Town, 













. Lot 1 

DELIGHTFUL AND 

LUXURIOUBLY CHARMING HOUSE 
APPOINTED MODERN FA 

HOUSE CiIN@ 6O0UTH, 
BUILT IN 1716, WITH 

Hall, 8 reception rooms, 10 
bed, 2 dressing rooms (fitted GEORGIAN FEATURES 






basins), Aga cooker, central 
heating. Garages, stabling. 





Gonleas anf mere rears ont f 
7 ACRES ling in all principal ‘room: 

Lot 2 Easee cooker, all main er: 

vices. Well-bullt cottage, 

Attractive detached 65 rooms, bath and main 

cottage with garden services. Gurage, stabling. 
Half an aore. Outbuildings, Orcha: 









Partioulare 2/6 cach, when ready. 
Inspected sud highly recommended by ne Auctioneers: JOHN D, Woop & Co.. 
as above, 





ABOUT 2 ACRES IN ALL 
Inspected and recommended by JORN D. Woop & C'o,, as above. 





(82,790) 






























16, ARCADE STREET, 
1PAWICH 
Tpewieh 4384 


SUSSEX. Particularly attractive Farm, 183 ACRES 

slopie tostream. Exceptionally DELIGHTFUL OLG 
Ss TER HOUGE in perfect repair (8 sitting, 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, ne central heating, 
main water, electric 1 ne), beautiful gardens, excolient 
bulldings with ocowsh Three cottages. 
212,000, FREEHOLD. POSEEESION. —Wounoocks, 
London Office, 





DEVON. ONLY 63,600 FREEHOLD for choice 
26-ACRE HOLDING (24 grass, 2 wood) on Buod 
road. Three sitting, 5 bedrooms, rath hand ¢., central 
heating, mains electricity, Cowshed, etc. POSSEBSION. 
—Wooncooks, London Office. 





TUNsRICag WELLS-EASTSOURNE teeny 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL FARM, 
(3 acren orchard, 60 acres grass bounded trout stream); 
sect Anno house (4 vitting, & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lectric Nght). All newly decorated in and out, ‘soo, 
ulidings wi heds for 25-30 cows, etc, PRICK £1) 
tNcu DING CHOICE AYRSHIRE DAIAY H 
Fordson tractor, and other implements, ete. HERE: 
POSSESSION, a4 owner going abroad.—-Woopcooxs, 
London Office, 





WOODCOCKS 


KENT. 1% miles main line statlon, whence London 
reached in about 40 minutes, HIGHLY PROFIT- 
ABLE NURSERY AND MARKET GARDEN, estab- 
Mahed 25 years. MODERN HOUSE, 2 reception, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom; 27,480 sq. ft. of glasshouses, Modem 
Packing and store sheds. 5 ACRES productive land, 
valuable road frontages. PRICK, FREEHOLD, £16,000, 
includes valuable stock and mackinery.—Inapected and 
recommended by Woopcocks, London Office. 





SUFFOLK COAST ONE MILE (near Lowestoft), 

Gentloman's delightful MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER IN 8 ACRES charming grounds; perfectly 
rural and unspoilt. Lounge hall with elegant gallerlod 
ntaircase, 3 reception (one oak panelled), 6 principal bed- 
rooms, nursery, 2 bathqmoms (h. aud c.), 2 secondary bed- 
rooms. Maln electricity snd water, Garage, stabling. 
Exoeilent kitchen garden, orchard, tennis lawn, ornamental 
water and beautiful woodland, All in‘ first-class con- 
dition. FOR GALE FREEHOLD.—Woopcock ¢ BON, 
‘Ipewich. 











30, BT, GKORGE Srey. 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
Mayfair 5411 





NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH, 60 miles London, High- 
class DAIRY FARM, 138) ACRES, PLUS 40 
ACRES HIRED, sloping to river. Excellent howe with 
bath h. and c., main electric near. Modern cowsheds with 
Accredited licence. Four cottages, FOR PRIVATE 
SALE WITH KARLY POSSES! ION, OR AUCTION 
SHORTLY.—Woopcocks, ondon Office. 








Five minutes’ walk station and promenade. 
sus EX. BT. LEONARDS-ON-Bl OKA. HOME FOR 

SONNOISSEDR, suttable high-class Guest House, 
ete. Four reception, & bedrooms (4h. and 6.), 2 bathrooms, 
wun lounge or studlo. Beautifully decorated and urna- 
mented With choice ‘hand-pantings by Italian artists. 
Main services. Sinall garden. POSBESSION. FAEE- 
HOLD, £5,800.—Inapected and recommended by Woon- 
cocks, London Office. 











COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED 
LOMAT SEEKS QUEEN ANNE OR KARLY 
KORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE within 2) hours 
in journsy London, but not Huma Counties or Surrey’; 
5. bedrooms, Good garden, orchard, ete,--Mark shyelopes 

"Embassy," WooDvOUKs, Londan Ofhiee, 
















GHRIMES & CHAMPION 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 811) and RRANCHES. 


OXFORD (12 miles) 


On the outakirts of the old-world ears of Becalone: 





UNSPOILT NORFOLK BROADS DISTRICT 


Near Hickling Broad and the Sea 
& BEAUTIFULLY BUILT, ace DESIGNED, LABOUR-BSAVING 


l with unueslly attractive old walled garden, containing (ali on one floor):— 





























Lounge hall, 2 reception 
inge hall, 





valuable timber amounting 
to 11 acres. 
‘Within five minutes’ walk 
of the ee of erouler 
appeal to sportame 
garden 
VACANT PoReEBetON 


Tookn, kitelvon, offices. This ext charmain ay 
‘ 1 and 10 constracte £ 
_— wate ter mi] mph. FREEHOLD napa 
COUNTRY RESIDE! 
pee Block ct Nagra faces south and commands 
foage, tine ermibeeea lawns, lovely and extensive 
ami’ and woods with scenery. 





8 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, 
lownge ball, good oom, 


Main electricity and water, 
Central heating. Telephone. 


Gardener's cottage, three- 
foumed” annexe,” stabling 








double garage. 
Delightfully laid-out Gardens with Trout Stream, Paddock and Orchard 
IN ALL ABOUT ¢ AGRES 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS 
(SERVICE TENANCY OF COTTAGE) 
Forther particulars of Quaies & CHAMPION, Ringwood (Tel. $11) 





TO BE BOLD BY AUCTION ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15 NEXT 
(untees sold id press ty) 
Part from the Ai 
WATERS & SON 


ATTLE MARKET ST., NORWICH. PHONE: NORWICH Seqis. 
or of te sollctiors, Mecarn. Worse, Bows & JORDAN, 25, Regent Street, Great 























BOURNEMOUTH : 
‘WILLIAM FOX, ¥.8.1, F.dl. 
3B. STODDART FOX, 7.4.8.1, F.a.T. 
H, INSLEY Fox, 
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FOX & SONS : 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON~ S"BRIGHTON & WORTHING 


194, 





SOUTHAMPTON: 

ANTHONY B. FOX ¥.6,1,, PAI. 

BALAN COX, F.O.1., sA1. 
BRIGHTON 

J. W.SYKRS, 4. KILVINGTON 





By order of the Executors of Col. 3. C. Peters, deceased. 


HOVE, SUSSEX 





Unique position In centre of town, adjoining and over- 
looking County Cricket Ground. 


**RIVINGTON,’’ CROMWELL ROAD 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, billiards room, 
Jounge hall, smple servants’ quarters, central heating, 

parquet floors, baloony and verandah, 


DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDEN of about 4 ACRE 
with lawns and tennis court. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


FULL SOUTH ASPECT 





‘To be Sold by Auction at the Oid Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Friday, February 28, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors; Messrs. BURNAND & BURNAND, $9, Church Road, Hove, 


Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). 





On the fringe of the NEW FOREST 
Three miles from aimain Hine station and about 10 miles from 
Bournemouth. 





TO BE SOLD. 


THI GENUINE i7th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
ALL IN GOOD ORDER 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 200 20 ft. by 10 ft. with oak 
beams und upen firepluce, ha ining room, kitchen. 
Company's alegeity and ‘cooker, fame alan heater, Ideai 
boiler, Several outbuildings. 
About 4 ACARS of grazing land. 
PRICE £6,600 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESBION ON COMPLETION 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth, 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
Nine miles fram Aldwick, 34 miles from Neweastle. 


EXCELLENT FREEHOLD 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY WITH 
COMFORTABLE FARMHOUSE 


Containing 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, dairy. 
Kxoellent farm bulldings. Two cottages. The lands are in 
good heart and condition and comprise about (450 acres 
grass and arable, 200 acres rough grazing, and about 650 
acres of hill land carrying about 80 score sheep. 


TOTAL AREA 1,367 ACRES 


Excellent mixed shooting. Trout 
stream. 


‘The farm and one cottage are let on yearly tenancy at £400 
per annum. The other cottage let furniahed at nominal 
rent of 30/- per week. 


Small grouse moor, 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
. 


For further particulars apply: Fox & S0Ns, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Foot of South Downs, nr. WORTHING 


Gecayying’ @ superb position on aM h ground with ificent 
across Findon Valley. ting on to golf course. 
Station 2 miles \onddon H) minutes). 





“HILLHRAD,”’ THE MmaHTs, FINDON 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Four bedroom, half-tiled bathroom, 2 caption, rooms, 


kitchen and acullery, Maln clectrieity. Kampen ‘% a Ar 
well- 





int pas. Detacied as ol N 
eitured gation, CACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Auotion, unless previous: eo 

Gteyne Hotel, Worthing, Thureday, February 

Solicitors: Moers. eres MaLcoLe & Wiison, 1, ers 

worth, Wor ‘Austloneors; Fox & Sons, 41,'Chapel 
Road, Worthing. ‘Tel.: Worthing 6130. 





LLANDUDNO, 


NORTH WALES 


Ocoupying an exosptionally fine position at the foot of the Littl Orme, and commanding wonderful panoramic views over the bay to Great Orme, Anglesey, and the Irish Sea. 


THE ULTRA MODERN FREEHOLD MARINE_RESIDENCE 


‘VILLA MARINA,’’ LITTLE ORME, LLANDUDNO 


The residence was erected regardicss of cost, is soundly constructed, and fitted with every labour-saving device of the very best quality. 
Eight bedrooms, 8 expensively fitted bathrooms, 3 spacious reception rooms, complete domestic offices, delightful marine terrace and verandah, 
changing rooms, Delightful formal gardens with Palladian pavilion overiooking sea. Garage. Ali main services. 


All principal rooms have wonderful views, 
Bamp approach to beach with private 
Automatic low pressure ofl contral heating plant. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


‘To be Bold by Auction at the North-Western Hotel, Liandudno, on Friday, April 85, 1847. 


Solicitors; Mesara. CHAMBERLAIN, JORNGON & PaRk3, Trinity Square, Llandudno, 
Joint Auctioncers: Messrs, MATTHEW RYAN, BLAKE & Wi.LiaMs, Augusta Street, Llandudno, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Within a short distance of a main line station, About 2 miles from the coast. 


Delightful Small Residential 
Property with Elizabethan 
Style House 


containing 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, staircase hall, 
excellent cupboard secommodation, 
kitehen and compicte domestic offices. 
Bervante’ flat containing 2 bedrooms, 
bath, sitting room and kitchenette. 


Companice’ water and electric light. 
Part contral heating. 





Exeellent range of farm buildings. 
Btabling. Cottage. 


37 ACRES 


Vacant Possession on sempistion 
a purchase. 


PRICK £11,000 FREEHOLD 


Desc ar Baa ‘eaee 





Bournemouth 6300 
(6 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 


(12 BRANOH OFFICES) 
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HARRODS ‘ae 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and tinelemere 


ESTATE 
ee 









SUNNY SOUTH—DEVON COAST 3 
One of the choicest districts on a hill, overlooking & charming’ bay. 






BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND HASLEMERE Hic.4 
Undenlably one of the finest properties of medium size in Hampshire. 


A MANOR MOUSE 
built of Bargate stone, 







MODERN RESIDENCE 










facing t south nant in its own OF ARTISTIC 
groun ut 
not isolated Sofa within ELEVATION 
m! Lies lon, aD 
maar bus route. Hall, jounge, dining room, 
Seven bedrooms, 6 staff 4 = bedrooms, bathroom. 







bedrooms, lavatory basins 
in most, § bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms, galleried 
hall shout o ft. x 28 ft., 


Main drainage. Co.'s elec- 

trio Nght, gas and water. 
Spacious garage, Beautiful 

vet central “heating, Pres garden laid out to great 

quet flooring  throughou 

ground and first floors, advantage. Lawn, yew 


‘Three cottages hedges, kitchen garden, 
(vacant possosaion). orchard. 





















Chauffeur‘s flat. Co.'s aorvices, In absolutely firat-class order and richly appuinted. 


Immediate tnspection advised. 


tn all over an ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 






Recommended by Hakrops LTd,, 84-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: Kensington 1400, Extn. 807). 





Harrops Lrp., Haalomere bal, and 34-36, Hans Cresount, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 
(Ta. : Kensington 1400, Katn. 806). 















c.2 KINGSWOOD AND BURGH HEATH 


6 minuées station and 12 minutes golf course. 


HARPENDEN c.2 


Near common and station. 


















MODERN LABOUR- 
SAVING HOU 


Beautifully bullt and fitted 
and in ha eaald order, 
reception, 

alle ane bulara Teom, 
x 21 ft. (fully 
equipped by Thuratons), 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 









MODERN PETACHED 
RESIDENCE 







‘Two reception, 4 bedroome, 
bathroom. Maln water and 








electricity, Central heating. 
Constant hot water. Garage. 






AU nuin services. Two 
brick garages, chauffeur’s 
room. Matured garden of about 








Gardens of great beauty. ‘2 ACRE 
fully maintained. 









PREEHOLD FOR GALE VACANT POSSESSION 





tn all about 2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





TD. =i 4 bridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.; Kensis 3400. 
Joint Agents: Maprin & PouE, 23, Market Place, Reading, and HaRnops L1D., Haggops 1.7p., 84-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 6 ington 
94-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tél. ! Kensington 1490. Extn, 809). Extn. 809). 











HASLEMERE, SURREY H/c.3 


In @ picked sun-trap postion with panoramic views to the south-east, looking over the 
Susnex Weald. 





WITH DELIGHTFUL SEA VIEWS 
ON THE KENT COAST 


















SXCELLENT AIDING 
STAGLES FOR FIVE 
HORSES 


with games room over. 


The property stands about 
600 ft. up in its own grounds 
of 8 ACRES. Shops, vtc., 
{ mile, Ten bedrooms, 
4 reception rooms, 3 batl- 
rooms. Company's services, 

PERFECTLY SUITED Garages. Two cottages 
FOR RIDING SCHOOL. (vacant possession). Beau- 







tm all about 4%, ACRES 










Exceptional opportunity to 
Recure thie excellent build- 
ing at an attractive price of 


tiful gardens designed by 
Mise Gertrude Jekyll. 


PRICK £12,000 










Only £7,000 FREKHOLD 












Sole Agents: Hargops Ltp., Haslemere 958/4, and 84-36, Hana Crescent, Knighte- 
bridgo, 8.W.1 (Tei.; Kensington 1490, Extn, 807). 







Haphops L1Tp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Kulghtabridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1400, 
Extn. 820). 












c4 





SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE 


FASCINATING 10th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX COAST _«.3 


Select position on private eatate, direct access to private beach. 





Lounge hall and dining 

roo; both panelled, 2 
bereciiditetnnat Biante room, 8 bed and 
APPOINTED 7 


roseing rooms, 4 having 
RESIDENCE basins li. and c., § bath: 

i Gata ior ca Ea 
with main sorvices, 3 recep- Ghautour's “Tooms "over. 
tion, 6 bed, 2 hath, 2 Aleo  excelient . 
garages. Matured garden. hd tom i a, swim 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Possession March, 1947. 





Becommended as something unique by Hazzons Lrd., 84-86, Hans Crescent, Knights 


Haxzons Lrn., 34-86, Hane Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
bridge, 8.W.1 (Fel.; Kensington 1400. Eatn. 806). 


Bagp. G07), and Mesers. Traauan & Sons, F.A.1., Aldwick Road West, Bognor Regis. 
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WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


DY eon Re BE A Tare Sr ee 4.V.0., The Lord Herbert, C.V.0., and their Truatece, 






SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARK. 


















STOKE FARMHOUSE 


, Howard Street. Strand, London, 






E. J. T. NEAL, F.8.1, F.A.1. 


30, STATION ROAD, EDGWARE, MIDDLESEX. (Tel.: Edgware 0123.) 







STANMORE 


Within eany reach of Bakerloo and L.M.S. Stations, shops, churches, buses and Green Line 
coaches, 










IONTED, DETACHED 








A SUBSTANTIAL, WELL-DESIGNED, DOU! 
RESIDENCE 


Luxuriously decorated, in first-class condition, ready for immediate occupation. 
The conveniently planned accommodation, on two floors only, comprises: 4 principal 


2 secondary rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, mald‘s sitet room, 
ae wells fitted kitchen, cloakroom, flue entrance hall, 








Outaide: The well-stocked, lald-out, t aprdens (planned for economical upkeep) extend 

to approximately HALF ‘AN ACA, with Plesmnt wooded surroundings. Largo 
garage (to take 2-3 cars), potting shed, greenhouse, etc. 

ALL MAIN SERVICER AND CENTRAL HEATING INSTALLED. 

PRICE £10,000 FREKHOLD 

Avatlable with Immediate VACANT POSSESSION or later by arrangement, 


Some Carpets, Curtains, etc., available [f required. 












View by Special Appointmont Only, with Owner's Agent, a8 above. 





Tilustrated particulars and plans, price 6/-, in due ‘ae from the Resident Agent: Major 





. guaney HILLS. A well situated woven RES) 
ACRI 5 bedrooms 





1947 





and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 


THE WILTON ESTATE, SOUTH WILTS 


Near SALISBURY 
An outlying portion of this old estate. 


3,000 ACRES 
in & compact block and in a ring fence. 


Runolng from the Ebble Valley to the hill ridge. Some of the most honest, 


CORN AND DAIRY LAND 
In the south of England, compriaing 
FIVE LARGK FARMS 
well known and of outatanding merit each with 
RESIDENCES OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
jet on Yearly Tenanclea to excellent tenanta. 
30 COTTAGES 


Accommodation meadows. Valuable water cress bed. Trout fishing in the chalk stream and 
ae 


ood partridge shoot in hand, 


‘To be SOLD BY AUCTION, as a whole or In Lots, during MAY, 1947. 


B. W. PARKER, Wilton Estate Ofte; the Solicitors: Messra, NICHOLL, MANISTY & FEW, 
od from the Auctioneers, 








WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. __,,2"4.,. 


SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 


Devons IRE, NEAR eH Ae AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 

bedrooms fitted basi reception rooms and offices. Garago 

2 an: aa services. 74 monks bath faroroeilent Ton farmhouse, stabling, cowhouse and 

dairy ete. Farm implements and pedigree herd at valuation. £17,800 FRESHOLD. 
ILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., a8 above, 


NCE with lovely views in 
ted basins), bathroum, 
HOLD. Photographer 





delightful grounds of ONS 
3 reception rooms, etc. Garay 
available. Becommended.—' 





Main eacvious, £4,500 FR 
TLUIAM WILLET?, LtD., as above, 





Braksning 14 hours of London. A 17TH-CENTURY THATCHED AND 
TIMBERSD COUNTRY COTTAGE, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
Tooms, kitchen, eto. Main services. Garage (a Tudor barn.) %4 ACRE. Photograplia 
available. £8,250 FREEHOLD.—sole Agents, WiLtiaM Wierr, Lro., as above. 


Wi MBLEDON, near the Common, A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 

RESIDENCE in a delightful situation, 6-7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, good domestic offices. Garage and stables with rooms over. Large gar ion. 
Oak floors. Central heating. Main services. £12,000 FREEMOLD. Reeunumended, 
—WmLuaM WiL.ETt, Lrp., a8 above, 


BEMBSRIDOE, ISLE OF WIGHT. FOUR-ROOM PERIOD COTTAGE with 
bathroom and kitchen, Main services. Garden and Garage, £2,000 FREE- 
HMOLO.—WILLIAx WILLETT, Lrn., a4 above. 


JAMES .HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER (TEL. 2451) 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
HAMPSHIRE 


In the Meon Valloy district. 
“GREAT TECKS,” WICKHAM 


Charming modern Residence, perfectly equipped and In excellent order throughout. 
itntranee hall with cloakroom, 8 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices, 


COMPANY'S GAS, WATEB AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGE. 


Attractive grounds with tennls court, paddock and oose box, 
2%, ACRES 
For Saie by Auction at an early date. 


Particulars and order to view from JAMES Hanai® & Son, Land Agents, Jewry 
Chambers, Winchester (Tel.: 2451). 


TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, 


BAST GRINSTEAD, SUSBEX. (THL. 700/1.) 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


Between Chelwond gate and Nutley. Unrivalled position on Southern Slope 
WELL-APPOINTED MESIDENCE 


11 bed, 4 bath, 5 reception, 
Usual offices. 
MAIN WATER 


ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage. Stabling. 
Flat. 2 Modern Cottages. 
Grounds end land of 


2? ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT COTTAGES 
Apply: oanzr, Rupes & Turwex, East Grinstead, Sussex, (Tel.: 700/1.) 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


HAMPSHIRE 


On the borders of the New Forest, 1 mile from Komsey, 10 from Winchester. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


In good structural and decorative order and ready for immediate occupation. South- 
past. axpect. 


Four reception rooms, 5 bedroomn, bathroom, good domestic officer. 
COMPANY’S WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
: TWO GARAGKS. MATURED GROUNDS. 
14 ACRES 
For Sale privately. 


Particulars and orders to view from Messrs. JAMES ery & Son, Land Agents, 
Jewry Uhambera, Winchester (Tel.: 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 


77, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1, (Mayfair 7466) 


SUSSEX 


Freehold For Sale 
Ht ACRES 
Four reception rooms, fine 
panciled hall, 18 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, modern tiled 
domestic offices, dairy. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


Garage 12 cars. Flat over. 
5 COTTAGES, AIRPLANE HANGAR, LAUNDRY, VARIOUS. OUTHOUSES 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS SONOOL OR INSTITUTION 
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By sopolotment 
MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTO. 


- ATCO 
SERVICE 


Our Ten Atco Depots are in full 
swing on the work of overhauling 
and servicing a very large volume 
of Atco Motor Mowers. We do 
urge Atco Owners to approach 
their Atoo Depot without delay. 
This will enable Atco Depots to 
plan more certainly to get the 
machines back to their owners 
by next Spring. 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
Whitworth Wor! 
Birmingham, 







ENTUAIRS OLD 
ABBEYs, castles, 
mansions. . . furn- 
t — ishings and decorations, 
4 priceless heirlooms of 
craftsmen of the past— 
these are the historic 
ackground of the- 
Yorkshire of to-day 
with its thousands of 
mm craftsmen skilled in so 
¥; many trades. 
This tradition is to be 
seen throughout 
Yorkshire, among its 
people, in its cities and 
towns, in its industries, 
and is the solid foun- 
* dation upon which “The Yorkshire Post” is established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed 
part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth of outlook 
which causes its viewpoints to be studied and quoted 
throughout the world. 


The Porkshive Post ie 


THE NEWSPAPER OF THE NORTH 





















THE GUIDE BOOK 
OF THE YEAR! 


for 
e The Business Man 
e The Traveller 
e The Settler 
e The Teacher and Student 
Price 5/- 
(By port 8/8 in United Kingdom, 6/« elsewhere) 
Edited by A. Gorpon - Brown, ?.R.G.8. 
for 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. Ltd. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET LONDON, EC.3 
Also obtainable from amy boohtaller or Agent of the Company. 






_ SEEDS 


FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLES 
PREMIER Quality for 
Satisfactory Results 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE 
with full cultural directions 



























You Need The Best 
Bulls To Breed The 
Best Stock—Choose 


THE SCOTCH 
SHORTHORN 


SO FAMOUS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 
—REMEMBER— 
| The Great Event of the Year 
THE SPRING SALES 
At PERTH jy, ttren 
(2th: also at ABERDEEN on 


February (3th, and INVERNESS on 
February 20th. 


Bulld on a Firm Foundation 
—THE SCOTCH SHORTHORN 






















Post Free on request 
D. T. BROWN & CO. LTD. 
SEED GROWERS 
Dept. 15, Poulton-te-Fyide, 
Lancashire. 












RECONDITIONED TABLES 


{n all makes apd singe now avaliable. Rnguirles 
iar stating requirementa. 
Tablew can aleo be bired on rental basis. 


JELKS i 


v2 
263-275, Holloway. Road, N.7 
cane Seana, Aeahaciateh eon 





THE SCOTTISH SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
TT, George Street, Edinburgh, 2 
Ba 
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Weam 


wom, the warm and sunny 
efidia comes inspiration 


#ascinating new 


Haat, 9 i 






Remar 


STYLED FOR 


THERE IS A DOLCIS SHOE STORE 
IN EVERY LARGE TOWN 





7K 
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Poaari Freeman 


LADY RUSSELL 


ie, Russell is the elder am ee ele Sir eB and Lady ae. of Bourne Park, Bishopsbourne, Kent. 


marriage to Sir Charles Jan t. ‘aay, son of the late Captain Sir Alec Russell, Bt., and of 
Mrs. Faviell, of Hasan Efe ham Common, Surrey, took place on January 18 
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. 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
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Telegrams: Advitos, Rand, 
Leadon, 
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FARM TENANCIES 


OTH organisations, the Central lLand- 
B owners’ Association and the National 
Farmers’ Union, representing agricultural 
landowners and farmers, have accepted the 
underlying principles of the Agriculture Bill, 
believing that a measure on some such lines 
is necessary to give security to British agricul- 
ture and ensure its progressive development. 
Naturally enough, those bodies have made 
reservations and criticisms. They differ on some 
points, but it is satisfactory to know that the 
N.F.U. makes no bones about its attachment 
to the Jandlord and tenant system, Two of the 
three partners in agriculture want to sec our 
land tenure system brought up-to-date rather 
than abolished. The third partner, if the opinion 
of the politically-minded farm-workers’ unions 
is a true reflection, thinks otherwise. But it is 
questionable whether the majority of genuine 
farm-workers are anxious to see the State taking 
the place of the private landowner in farming. 

The private landowner carries responsibili- 
ties that go far beyond. those of a mere receiver 
of rent. These responsibilities are well under- 
stood in the countryside, and there is no 
inclination to absolve the landowner from his 
duties. The Agriculture Bill seeks to define more 
closely the landowner’s responsibilities to his 
tenant, particularly in the equipment of farms 
for economical production in these days of 
higher farm wages. Under the Bill the tenant 
farmer who wants almost any improvement that 
can be considered reasonable will be able to get 
the owner's consent, either willingly or under 
threat of intervention by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. It is only right that the tenant should 
pay some increased rent to cover such improve- 
ments, and that there shoujd be more ready 
means of revising farm rentals, which in many 
cases to-day fall below the level needed to give 
the owner the financial means to maintain and 
improve his property in accordance with 
modern ideas. 

A real difference arises between the two 
agricultural bodies over the new powers in the 
Bill to restrict the landlord’s right to give notice 
to quit toa tenant. Unless the Bill is amended a 
notice to quit will not be valid unless the 
Minister gives his consent, and the test to be 
applied by the Minister is whether the change of 
occupation is likely to result in the more efficient 
use of the holding for agricultural purposes. 
This means in effect that a landlord will never 
be able to get rid of a tenant who is a reasonably 
efficient farmer. He may be an objectionable 
man in other ways, but if his farming satisfies 
the efficiency test he can stay on until the end 
of his natural days. There is one exception. If 
the landlord who at present or the land 
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wishes to farm it himself, or through a child or 
grandchild, the Minister is not required to with- 
hold his consent, even if the proposed change 
is not likely to result in increased efficiency. 

It is doubtful whether this almost compiete 
security of tenure which the N.F.U. has accepted: 
will prove to be in the best interests of agricul- 
ture. How many Service men or other new 
entrants into farming will get the tenancy of 
farms if landowners are unable to make occa- 
sional changes? Moreover, too much security 
for the tenant and the constant references in the 
Bill to the Minister’s supreme powers may dis- 
courage landowners from taking a lively per- 
sonal] interest in the way in which the farms on 
their estates are managed. These clauses in the 


Bill go too far in denying the landowner’s rights _ 


over the use of his property. 

All kinds of horrors can be read into this 
Bill, but with some amendments the measure 
can be made to work smoothly enough if land- 
owners and farmers will exercise their full 
responsibilities on the agricultural executive 
committees in the counties and the other bodies 
where they have a place. It is true that one 


PPP PWPAPPUPPUPVIVPVIVIVA 


“BUT WHERE'S THE LOST YOUNG MAN?” 


A GOLDEN leaf spins through the drowsy air, 
Like largesse scattered by a languid hand : 
Undey the dreaming sky the tall trees stand 
And wait the winter storms. 
Oh well remembered autumn days at Kew ! 
These aro the glades and vistas that we knew 
Befove the world turned upside down. 
But though the same tranced stillness broods 
Over the classic lawns and woods, 
A whisper stirs the grasses 
Where, as a portent, passes 
An old man with a scythe. 
Frxpa C. Bonn. 


PROUPUPVPVPVPVPUPVPVPAVPDUAPAVIVA? 


clause in this Bill requires the committee mem- 
bers to comply with the directions of the 
Minister, conveyed, no doubt, by some official, 
but it would be fatal to agriculture’s future if 
those selected by their fellows to administer 
agricultural policy in the counties became mere 
ciphers, to be used at will by the Minister, or 
more probably by the officials of his department. 
There is a great wealth of common-sense and 
public spirit in-the counties. The Minister, if he 
1s wise, will determine to use it to fulladvantage. 


CITY y. LCC, 

HE existence of two town-planning authori- 

ties within metropolitan London—the 
Court of Common Council for the City, and the 
L.C.C. for the county—is one of those apparent 
anomalies that are contrary to theoretic prin- 
ciple. It has also long been a thorn in the side 
of County Hall. Under the Town and Country 
Planning Bill the City loses its status as a 
planning authority, becoming merged in the 
L.C.C. for planning purposes, although such 
relatively modest cities as Canterbury and 
York retain theirs because they are county 
boroughs. The City has naturally protested 
vigorously, and the matter will no doubt be 
hotly debated, for it has complicated ramifica- 
tions, Prestige and tradition must not stand in 
the way of unification if by that means ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory conditions can be im- 
proved. On the other hand, the City represents 
a concentration of specialised intelligences and 
interests of no less national importance than the 
County of London, and as such is even better 
entitled to control its own plan than provincial 
communities. It will be objected that the City 
of London’s planning proposals showed no great 
enlightenment, while those of the L.C.C. notably 
did; which can be countered by pointing, in 
other spheres, to the way over-centralisation is 
beginning to paralyse administration. The 
problem is clearly a practical one to be solved by 
empirical means. 
rate consultants, and there is no time to be lost 
in reaching a finite plan, as it would be by alter- 
ing the whole organisation. Closer integration is 
clearly needed, but, rather than subordinating 


the City to the County (which is itself ls ie 


t both under an ad hoc ministerial commis- 


to the Ministry), the best method might we! 
Bi metropolitan development. 


The City now has two first- 


194, 


METROPOLITAN AMENITIES 
OW closely City and L.C.C. are allied in 
their interests, yet how dependent realisa- 
tion of their plans is on factors that no fusion 
would overcome, is vividly illustrated by the 
proposed enlarged power station on Bankside, 
opposite St. Paul’s. On the issue of the enquiry 
now in progress hangs the principle enunciated 
in the County of London Plan that the south 
bank from Westminster to London Bridge 
should be gradually developed as gardens over- 
looked by offices and flats. This has always been 
opposed as idealistically impracticable by the 
Port of London; and now the electricians (soon 
to be a national body) contend that the City 
will not get enough current unless their plant 
occupies a big section of this garden frontage. 
in this instance the Electricity Commissioners 
and Minister of Town and Country Planning are 
the judges, and the public will probably feel 
more confidence in their decision than if it rested 
with County Hall alone; which supports the 
argument adduced above for a metropolitan 
planning commission. A comparable issue is 
raised by the repairs needed to the Mansion 
House. It has been proposed that, to case 
traffic congestion at the Bank, the Mansion 
House should be moved to a site adjoining the 
Guildhall, so forming a compact civic centre. 
There is little doubt that metropolitan amenities 
would thereby be much benefited, and that the 
City Corporation takes a poor view of the 
proposal. Here again, decision by an impartial 
third party seems called for, before full repairs 
are put in hand. 


OUR RACKETS PLAYERS OVERSEAS 


E have of late grown, not without reason, 

so very humble about our game-playing 
abilities that it is comforting to see that there 
is one game in which we can still hold our own, 
and that is the great game of rackets. Our 
team has been earning plenty of victories in 
Canada, and that against not only the best 
Canadian players but also the best from the 
United States. It is true that the Canadian 
singles escaped us, but only after a tremendous 
match between Robert Grant, the American 
amateur who is a candidate for the World's 
Open Championship. and our own Amateur 
Champion, J. H. Pawle. It seems to have 
produced a magnificent exhibition, in which 
Pawle at one time held an almost winning lead, 
but was just worn down in the end, Even in 
this defeat there was consolation in that the 
match was one between Eton and Harrow, 
Grant having as a schoolboy first played for 
Eton. In the doubles, Pawle, with C.S. Crawley 
as his partner, had his vengeance, since they 
beat Grant and another fine American player 
well known here, C. C. Pell. The fact that 
Crawley had not played in the singles and was 
therefore the freshest man of the four was 
doubtless an advantage, but it was a fine win. 
It is a sad pity that so noble a game as rackets 
is suffering from the paucity of courts, for it 
has as a game all the qualities of greatness. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 1951? 
I is difficult not to be impressed by the argu- 
ments for using the Crystal Palace site for 
the proposed great exhibition of 1951. Good 
communicatioas already exist, the site is both 
magnificent and unoccupied, and large enough, 
surely, for anything we are likely to get built 
and finished in the time available. The idea of 
closing Hyde Park for five years, which is what 
the most favoured alternative amounts to, is, 
frankly, preposterous, while any other equiva- 
lent site would have to be somewhere out in the 
Home Counties, Additional bias in favour of the 
Crystal Palace is given by the hope that thereby 
the design selected for the reconstruction may 
be consigned to oblivion. The adjudicators on 
the competition said that they chose it for its 
practical plan. That may be so; but a less 
inspiring elevation—resembling an infinitely 
protracted suburban cinema—or one that took 
less advantage of its unique position, could 
scarcely be imagined. However, the likelihood 
that, at the present speed of uction, any 
exhibition intended for 19$1 will be ready before 
1961 is so remote that the discussion of a site 
for it is largely academic. 
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Edward Grace 


WINTER SUNSHINE AMONG THE RADNORSHIRE HILLS 


A 


N the early days of the war, when the Govern- 
ment intervened between the hen and her 
owner, laying down various regulations as 

to the number of birds that might be kept, I 
managed to get into a small but exclusive class 
called the Small Poultry Keepers. The quali- 
fication for admission into this select community 
was based on one’s poultry antecedents, and 
if one had kept 100 birds before the war one 
was entitled to draw rations for 25. At least 
T think this was the order, but as, even with the 
help of a relay of wet towels, 1 was never able 
to understand any of the orders emanating 
from food control offices, and as I was never 
certain how many birds J had on the place 
before Hitler walked into Poland, my return 
had to be what is called approximate. This did 
hot mean that one drew food sufficient for 
25 birds,, of course, for there is no connection 
whatsoever between rations and food, but one 
had sufficient bulk to fill the crops of }24, with 
some mixture of unknown origin, which looked 
nasty and smelt worse, and which I do not 
think contained a single calory, whatever that 
tay look like. 
* * 2 
S I have said, the Small Poultry Keeper class 
was very exclusive socially, for, although 
one was not entitled to put the letters S.P.K. 
after one’s name, which might have been 
misleading, one did not treat an ordinary Back- 
yarder quite as an equal, and, moreover, as one 
‘was not in the business for financial reasons one 
felt, as an amateur, superior to the Large 
Poultry or professionals, who had to 
sell to packing stations and receive half as much 
again for their eggs as the public paid. Another 
point that made membership of the S.P.K. so 
distinctive was that the souveat riche, as it 
were, could not climb up into it from the back- 
yard, for membership was reserved for those 
with, what one might call, a poultry pedigree 
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dating back, not to 1066 perhaps, but to pre- 
September, 1939, days, which{seem almost as 
far away. * « 
* 

T must be admitted that, except for the respect 

with which one was treated by one’s friends, 
especially those who aspired to half a dozen 
eggs occasionally, the members of the S.P.K. 
did not cut much ice officially, and, but for the 
request three or four times a year to fill up a 
form in duplicate showing the number of bulls, 
steers, cows, heifers and sows in profit one 
owned and the amount of binder twine one had 
with which to tie them up, no notice was taken 
of the community. We had to be moet careful, 
also, not to exceed the limit of 25 birds in any 
circumstances. I got what the Army calis a 
“raspberry” and nearly lost my S.P.K.-ship for 
going beyond this quota. If one sat a ten on 
eggs, one had to watch her carefully, and every 
time a chick hatched one had to rush down 40 
the poultry-yard to wring the neck of the first 
bird one could catch. The only way to avoid 
this was by sending in a return where the figures 
were not quite correct, and, whatever the extent 
to which the morals of this country may have 
deteriorated during the war, I flatly refuse to 
believe that anyone has sunk quite as low as 
this, even in the peace. 

All the above was jotted down well over a 
year ago, when, on receipt of a most cheerful and 
friendly communication from the Minister of 
Agriculture, I jumped to the conclusion that 
the end of rationing was in sight, and to 
celebrate it was going to write an important 
autobiographical work entitled: Through the 
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War in a Poultry-Run by an S.P.K. with a 
foreword by my corn merchant. The first 
thing one is taught in the poultry world, how- 
ever, is that very true maxim: ‘Do not count 
your chickens before they are hatched,"’ and 
now all the glorious prospects of freedom and 
increased stock, which had been arranged for 
us by Mr. Wiiliams’s predecessor, have 
vanished utterly, and instead of drawing food 
sufficient for 12% hens, as I have done for five 
long years. 1 am now receiving enough only 


for 64. * * 
* 


HEN I first looked at the picture of a 

Sussex shepherd complete with crook and 
two sheepdogs in Mr. Garry Hogg’s article, 
A 200-Mile Walk on the Ridge Way, in 
Country Lirr, | was under the impression 
that Mr. Hogg had taken the photograph 
forty long years ago, and not on his recent 
walk along the old pre-Roman highways of 
England, My reason for thinking this was 
that the shepherd was wearing his trousers tied 
beneath the knees with pieces of string, which 
were called yarks in England and bowyangs in 
Australia, and that this system of keeping 
the lower ends of the garments well away 
from the mud, which was general throughout 
agricultural England when 1 was young, died 
out almost completely after the 1914-18 war, 
and TI have not seen a yark for nearly forty 
years. 

There was one detaii of this photograph of 
the shepherd on the Downs that definitely 
dated it and proved convincingly that Mr. Hogg 
was not committing an anachronism, and this 
was the series of anti-glider trip-wires marring 
the landscape in the background. When yarks 
were worn generally throughout the land we 
were only just beginning to think about aero- 
planes, and certainly had not foreseen the days 
when the peaceful whale-backed downs of 
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Sussex would be embellished with hideous 
barriers to hinder invasion by air. 


*,* 


I AM not certain if one ought to write anything 

about birds’ breakfast-tables in these days of 
freedom, since I am not at all sure that a citizen 
has any rights over the disposal of the 
“‘unconsumed portion of the day’s ration,” as 
the Army have it. There is rather an unpleasant 
sound about the ‘“unconsumed portion of the 
day’s ration,” and I always envisage an un- 
savoury mass of bacon rind, chop bones, gristle 
ends of joints and bread-crusts (for I have never 
yet met an O.R. who regarded the crust of a loaf 
as anything but offal), but actually the uncon- 
sumed portion is usualiy merely a row of 
unopened tins in the quartermaster’s store, and 
sometimes nothing but a few figures in a ration 
book. 

Despite the ration difficulty, however, we 
do manage to keep the Breakfast-table Club 
open, though, like so many of our own clubs, it 
is not quite up to the standard of other days, or 
even that of the lean war years, Sometimes, 
when a tit picks over a bit of boiled potato with 
obvious distaste, one feels he is saying ; ‘“‘ Why 
can’t this country of ours import a few of those 
coconuts we used to have hung up for us all 
the winter?” ee 

* 

ITH the advent of the cold snap before 

Christmas, most of the old members 
turned up present and correct with their same 
little idiosyncrasies. The blue tits still sit down 
to meals; the chaffinches and robins usually 
fight a short one-round contest in the air over 
the table before the winner alights; the nut- 
hatches’ manners have not improved, and as 
before they treat the table as a snack bar, 
carrying off more than their ration to a secret 
store; the hedge-sparrow, as of old, is afflicted 
with a class consciousness that does not permit 
her to mix with the Upper Ten, so that she eats 
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the crumbs that fall to the ground from the 
table; the marsh-tits are most regular, but very 
unassuming members; and the long-tailed tits 
never demean themselves by attending, unless 
there is snow on the und and the thermo- 
meter is registering at least 12 degrees of frost. 
The only thing in the nature of bird news I have 
to record is that the coal-tits have rejoined the 
club after an absence of nearly three years. 
Either there are six of them, or the original pair, 
in an endeavour to make up for lost time and 
undrawn rations, are taking far more than their 
share of the food provided. 
. . 
*. 

HERE are two points concerning tits about 

which I am never certain. One is whether 
the coal-tit should be spelt  cole’’ or “coal,” and 
the other is whether there is any difference 
between a marsh-tit and a willow-tit. At the 
Jubilee dinner of Country Lire I sat next to 
a well-known ornithologist (one of those bird 
people who write most attractively about birds 
without being aggressively learned) and she 
asked me if I had ever been able to distinguish 
between a marsh-tit and a willow-tit. I said 
that to the best of my belief I had never seen 
a willow-tit and, as my bird book, Thorburn’s, 
did not recognise a special variety, I was 
prepared to accept that ruling, since the bird 
is far too smail to be split up into two portions. 
We therefore agreed not to know the willow-tit, 
but I expect we shall get inte very severe 
trouble with some ornithologists over this 
decision. . 


NE of the peculiar little vagaries of the 
Clerk of the Weather is that, whenever he 
decides on a slight fall of snow for the south of 
England, he almost invariably repents after an 
inch or so has been deposited and orders a 
general thaw. About 6 o'clock in the evening, 
when the roads are covered with liquid slush, 
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he changes his mind again and switches on a stiff 
frost, so that on the following morning the B.B.C, 
is in a position to state that all the highways 
in the south are dangerous, and that great care 
should be taken when rounding corners. 


o # 
. 


IX the days when I considered tobogganing 
one of the finest of winter sports I was always 
most grateful to the Clerk of the Weather for 
the frost that followed the thaw and made the 
hillside so glassy that the small home-made 
toboggan, instead of pulling up in the soft snow 
at the foot of the slope, charged on until it 
went through a prickly blackthorn hedge, or 
crashed against the pig-sties. Now that charg- 
ing through blackthorn hedges and bumping 
into pig-sties no longer amuses me, and I have 
to drive a car instead, I am not so grateful. 

It was on one of these mornings recently, 
when I was gingerly making my way along a 
very icy surface, that I noticed a field mouse 
crossing the road in front of me. I do not 
think he found progress quite as difficult as I 
did, but he was picking his way very carefully 
and moving slowly. Then suddenly over the 
hedgerow shet a brown shape with up-raised 
wings, and a kestrel swooped down on him, I 
wrote the poor little mouse off as the falcon’s 
meat ration, but I was wrong, for he saw the 
danger just in time and jinked in Waterloo 
Cup fashion, so that the kestrel, missing him 
entirely, hit the road and skidded along the 
icy surface for some distance. Using the most 
reprehensible language, the bird then rose 
into the air and, turning rapidly, swooped a 
second time. Once again the mouse made his 
admirably-timed lateral leap, and once again 
the kestrel hit the road, to slide helplessly into 
the long grass of the verge. When it attacked for 
the third time it was too late, for the field mouse 
was under cover in the hedgerow, and probably 
relaying over the rodent wireless the informa- 
tion that the roads were highly dangerous. 


DROWSY SHIPS 


By A. G. PEARSON 


LIVE in a house-boat on the River Orwell 
I in Suffolk, in the angle of the bend between 
Potter's Reach and Butterman’'s Bay, At 
high tide the view is of a mile-wide sweep of 
water fringed by farm lands and low wooded 
blufis. It is a delightful and secluded spot, with 
only the occasional passing of a small steam 
freighter to remind us of industrial Ipswich, less 
than six miles upstream. Much more in keeping 
with its character was the tall brown-winged 
barge seen creeping down the channel at an early 
hour this morning, while the mists were yet on 
the river. Scarcely moving against woods and 
sky, she belonged to the mystery and stillness 
of the hour. 
A dyowsy ship of some yet older day. 
Sometimes half a dozen or more of these 
fine boats, in stately procession, will pass the 
yachts and small fry of our crowded anchorage. 
There is no braver sight on earth, as they come 
down on the ebb with a full spread of red-brown 
canvas, loaded hulls sunk degp and blunt bows 
smashing through the tide. One knows then, with 
profound regret, that a thing of beauty is passing 
from us—the all but forgotten poetry of sail. 
At all seasons a number of their wooden 
hulls are drawn up beside us, for dismantling or 
refitting, on the raised gravel of Pin Mill hard. 
However doubtful their future may be, they are 
still a striking feature of East Coast estuaries, and 
will doubtless remain so for many years to come, 
since, like Norman churches, they were built to 
last, with a lavish expenditure of material. 
Among them, before the war, were several still 
active centenarians. In an age when craftsman- 
op is too much fettered by considerations of 
utility, there is something particulariy satis- 
fying in their mighty timbers, heavy pitch-pine 
spars, and massive rudders, lee-boards and other 


fittings. The quai jided scrolls on bows and 
transom belong a more generous and 
leisured age. 


To the initiated the rig presents many 





“THE ALL BUT FORGOTTEN POETRY OF SAIL” 


features of great interest. The mainsail has no 


boom or gaff, but is fastened at the peak to a’ 


vast diagonal spar called a sprit, which is about 
sixty feet long and more than a foot thick where 
the lower end is slung to the mainmast. There is 
also a small mizzen sprit-sail in the etern, which 
is mainly of use for turning about while tacking, 
the mizzen-sheet being secured to the outboard 
e the rudder. Until about 1880, when a 
8 wheel began to replace the long tiller, 


the mizzen-mast itself was stepped on to the 
rudder-post. A few big barges, which are said 
to be “mulie" rigged, have a mizzen boom-sail 
of much greater size and farther back 
from the stern. These boats are almost ketches, 
with a sprit mainsail. 

Top- and fore-sails are also carried, and less 
often a jib. The main- and fore-sheets each run 
on a transverse beam fixed just above the deck 
and known as a “horse,” The heavy mainsail 


(Right) 

THE MAST, SPARS AND 

RIGGING OF BARGES 
CAN BE LOWERED 


may be drawn up easily and 
stowed like a theatre curtain, 
and the topsail also is fitted 
with a quick stowage tackle. 
Their attractive colour is due 
to frequent dressings with oil 
and red ochre, which preserves 
and renders them supple. This 
mixture is never allowed to 
dry and comes off readily on 
hands and clothing. 

Masts and gear can be 
lowered and raised quickly for 
the purpose of “shooting” 
bridges, which is regularly 
practised on several inland 
runs. The bowsprit, which 
may be thirty feet in length or 
more, can also be lifted almost 
vertically, or steeved up to 
avoid fouling when in dock. 
The hull is generally of wood, 
though the biggest and most modern 
barges are often built of steel. It is 
flat-bottomed, very roomy, and of the 
type known as ‘‘chine-built,” in other 
words square-cornered instead of 
curved between sides and fioor. Massive 
lee-boartls of three-inch oak are pro- 
vided for use with a beam wind. 

So small is a barge’s draught 
that very little water is needed to 
float her; she will, the bargemen say, 
“‘go anywhere after a heavy dew.” 
She can thus come close inshore 
without fear of grounding, a valuable 
asset in confined waters. When tacking 
she handles quickly and easily, and it 
is claimed that she will sail closer to 
the wind than most types of sailing 
craft. From the labour-saving stand- 
point, the excellence of her design may 

judged from the fact that a crew of 
two can successfully operate a big sea- 
going barge capable of loading three 
hundred tons. 

The Thames sailing barge is, in 
fact, an indigenous growth of the 
Thames, its estuary and approaches, 
where her full evolution took place. 
She is wonderfully suited to its special 
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«THERE IS SOMETHING PARTICULAR- 

LY SATISFYING IN THEIR MIGHTY 

TIMBERS, HEAVY PITCH-PINE SPARS 
AND MASSIVE RUDDERS....” 


conditions of shoal waters and cramped tidal 
creeks. She will wriggle up a narrow gut on the 
flood tide, with a cargo of coal, fertiliser, or even 
hay, perhaps to some quaint and somnolent 
quayside miles from the sea, where she will 
settle comfortably on the mud until the tide 
floats her again. The estuary sand-banks are 
her alties, for she can use their leeside as shelter 
during storms. Here at least, with her unique 
qualities of shallow draught, flat bottom, ease of 
handling, and ability to sail light without 
ballast, she has, for many decades, more than 
held her own against the power-driven cargo 
boat. : 
But it must not be supposed that she is a 
mere ‘‘ditch-crawler."” About 1870 the London 
barges boldly essayed the open sea, and began to 
play an important part in our coast-wise and 
continental trade, They were soon plying 
regularly to the Channe) and North Sea ports of 
Western Europe. Voyages have also been made 
to the Shetlands, County Donegal, Norway, 
Lisbon, British Guiana, the Amazon and the 
River Plate. During the war of 1914-18 the 
barge trade boomed, and some skipper-owners 
made fortunes—at considerable risk. 

As sea boats the Thames barges are capable 
of fast runs, a speed of ten to twelve knots being 
common in good conditions. The time of forty- 
six hours between Weymouth and Hull, made 
in 1929, is by no means an isolated achievement. 
On the whole surprisingly few 
have been Jost, though these 
trips are not without their 
hazards. Handling a loaded 
barge at sea, with perhaps 
not more than six inches of 
free-board, demands a high 
order of seamanship. The 
great weight of gear aloft, 
together with the absence of a 
keel, is sometimes a potential 
danger, and makes a sprit-sail 
barge an uncomfortable boat 
in a sea way. Of the several 
barges which have sailed the 
Atlantic most, if not all, were 
boom-rigged for the crossing. 

The Thames sail-barge is 
certainly the oldest craft 
afloat in the London river, if 
not in British waters, for the 
tig goes back to the first days 
of fore-and-aft sail. Her 
earliest prototype was the old 
square-rigged '‘swim-headed 
barge, which was used in 
the Thames during the early 
seventeenth century, or per- 
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haps before. This was a very primitive vessel 
with a rectangular, box-like hull, not unlike 
a much enlarged punt, and the simplest form of 
sail. Two at least of the modern barge’s prin- 
cipal features, the sprit-sail and lee-boards, were 
of Dutch origin, and probably became general 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
earliest detailed description which we possess, 
from Steel’s Rigging and Seamanship of 1794, 
shows the sprit-sail barge of that day as sub- 
stantially similar in plan to the modern vessel. 

During the nineteenth century the top-sail 
and the mizzen were introduced, and the old 
“swim-head " or sloping punt-like bow gave way 
to the round straight-stemmed bow of to-day. 
The cutter, or boom-rigged barge, at one time 
common on the Thames, became obsolete 
because it lacked the quick-handling devices of 
the sprit-sail rig. In 1863 the Annual Barge 
Sailing Match was started in the Thames by 
Mr. Henry Dodd, and became an important 
incentive to improved design and efficiency, as 
well as a very fine sporting event. Soon after- 
wards similar races were instituted on the Med- 
way and the Blackwater. 

During the last fifty years design has 
changed but little, though many steel hulls have 
been built and barges have increased consider- 
ably in size. Two main types may be recog- 
nised to-day. The river barge, which is often 
without a bow-sprit, plies in the Thames 
estuary betwcen the ports of London, Rochester, 
Maidstone and elsewhere. A few of the old 
“stumpy " barges, with a loftier sprit but no top- 
sail, were still to be seen on the Thames before 
the war. The larger coast- 
ing barge is at present 
mainly employed on coast- 
wise traffic, and many of 
those seen on the Orwell 
are engaged in the trans- 
port of grain or flour be- 
tween the London and 
Ipswich mills. From the 
Orwell at least, the pre- 
war continental passages 
have not yet been resumed. 

Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of modern inno- 
vations is the auxiliary 
motor, which has been 
fitted intomany sail-barges. 
The installation of even a 
small engine involves cer- 
tain technical and financial 
problems, but there is no 
doubt that herein lies her 
best hope of a future as a 
coasting trader. For in 
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A HEAVILY-LADEN BARGE ON THE RIVER CROUCH. THE. FORE-SAIL-SHEET 
IS ATTACHED TO A RING OF A WOODEN HORSE ON THE DECK 





THE ORDER * HEAVE UP ON YOUR STAY-FALL!” HAS BEEN GIVEN 


AFTER SHOOTING A BRIDGE 





THE MAINSAIL OF A BARGE PARTLY BRAILED IN IN A STRONG WIND 


Spite of her many special 
advantages, the unassisted 
sail-barge has one serious 
failing, which counts in- 
creasingly in her disfavour. 
Owing to her complete 
dependence on wind and 
tide, a very wide margin in 
time of delivery must be 
allowed. The Alf I:verard 
made Hull from Weymouth 
in less than fifty hours, but 
the same journey, even 
without very exceptional 
ili-luck, may take as many 
days. A barge may have to 
spend weeks wind-bound 
before she can even start. 

Between the wars the 
competition of the Dutch 
motor-barge was severely 
felt, even in our own coast- 
wise trade. It seems not 
unlikely that in time the 
sail-barge may be entirely 
replaced by vessels of this type, whose only grace 
is the plebeian one of utility. With her final pass- 
ing a grand tradition of seamanship will also have 
ended, for the handful] of men who during the 
last half century have manned the barges are 
among the finest and ablest seamen in the world. | 
Thanks mainly perhaps to the Barge Sailing 
Matches, many names, both of men and ships, 
will be honoured as Jong as the great days of sai] 
are remembered. 

Within sight of our house-boat, a num- 
ber of dismantled hulks are disintegrating 
slowly before the combined onslaughts of 
weather and tide. Apart from considerations of 
sentiment, it is sad to see so much sound timber 
and solid workmanship going to waste. But 
even such as these may begin life anew in quite 
another field of service, As one who fancies an 
amphibian home, I have noted, with deep 
interest, that a Kentish boat-building firm has 
begun to specialise in the conversion of sailing 
barges into house-boats. Since reading the 
notice I have induiged in much wishful thinking. 

With her capacious hull and very large 
level floor space, a barge would make a really 
wonderful house-boat, palatial in its proportions 
when compared to our present by no means 
cramped quarters in a converted Thames 
lighter, which will sleep six with a squeeze. 
Better still would be a barge-yacht, in which 
comfort and sea-going qualities could be happily 
combined. For any lover of the sea, and of 
“drowsy ships,” it would be hard indeed to 
imagine a more coggenial home. 
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ELEHOG < By JOHN MOORE 


HEN I 
W found the 
cardboard 


box with holes in 
its lid awaiting 
me on the hall 
table I took the 
usual precaution 
of holding it up 
to my ear; for 
in this way it is 
possible to make a rough-and-ready diagnosis 
of the contents of such boxes, with which 
kindly neighbours humour the whim of amateur 
naturalists. If there is a scrabbling of little feet 
I expect to find a lizard, a bat, a field mouse, 
or a mole trying to dig his way through the 
bottom of the box with an action like the 
breast-stroke of a strong swimmer. If there is 
a buzz, or a frantic drumming of wings, I take 
care to shut the windows before I look inside 
the box; for the captive will probably turn out 
to be a butterfly, a hawk moth, a cockchafer, 
one of those big dragonflies that look like dive- 
bombers, or even an infuriated hornet. 

On this ‘occasion, however, there was no 
sound at all—-neither feet nor wings nor squeak 
nor chirrup; and that meant, in my experience, 
either that the prisoner was « caterpillar or that 
it was moribund : a shrew, perhaps, chewed by 
a cat, a nestling fallen out of a tree, or a leveret 
partially decapitated by the scythe. 

But as it turned out the little beast inside 
it looked far from miserable; he was without 
exception the most contented little animal I had 
ever seen. He had made himself, already, 
a neat and cosy nest out of mosses and ferns 
that his captors had thoughtfully provided, and 
he lay there sleeping, curled nose to tail. When 
the light fell upon him, he stirred slightly and 
vawned. He was a very small hedgehog, so 
young that his prickles were not yet prickly, 
being no stiffer than coarse hair. 

The first thing to do when little beasts 
arrive in cardboard boxes is to feed them; so 
I put some milk in a fountain-pen-filler and held 
it adjacent to the baby hedgehog’s nose. His 
response to this trifling kindness endeared him 
to me immediately. Without opening his eyes, 
he widely opened his mouth; and without 
troubling to move his body, which was arranged 
so comfortably in the improvised nest, he 
sucked and sucked until the fountain-pen-filler 
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WISDOM FROM PUBLILIUS SYRUS 
{sirca 44 B.C.) 


ANY possession that you,well could spare 
Is but a burden and increases care. 


A reckless thirst for vengeance it betrays 
To set your next-door neighbour's house ablaze, 


Are you obscure? Be not for that dismayed : 
Even a single hair will cast a shade. 


No stroke of luck so good but you can find 
Something i it that isn't to your mind. 


The man who comes to know he is a fool 
Has learnt at least some wisdom in Life's school. 


The master who's afraid to dominate 
Yis staff, himself lives in the menial state. 


Denis TURNER. 
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vas dry. Then he licked his nose with a pink 
rongue, closed his mouth, and resumed his 
iumbers, 

This trustful acceptance of fate, this atti- 
‘ude of “open your mouth and shut your eyes 
ind see what the good Lord sends you,” this 
ouching confidence that the world had nothing 
sut good in store for him, was characteristic of 
be small urchin throughout his short life. When 
la grew too big for the box, he lived for a time 
among a pile of old clothes in a corner of our 
itting-room. Accepting without question this 
tigger and better bed as a gift from a kindly 
>rovidence, he straightway made a new nest 
nd promptly went to sleep in it. We placed 


a@ saucer of milk in the fireplace at the other 
end of the rooni, and two or three times a day, 
for our own amusement or for the entertainment 
of visitors, we removed the hedgehog from his 
nest and carried him across to the saucer. He 
never bothered to open his eves to see what was 
in it. If it had contained hemlock or arsenic 
he would have trustfully lapped it up. When he 
had drunk the lot, he turned round, opened his 
éyes at last and waddled slowly back to his 
nest. He had discovered, while only a few weeks 
old, the secret of perfect happiness. He feared 
nothing and questioned nothing, desired nothing 
more than he had, ate and slept and dreamed 
no dreams. 

His ponderous waddle, when he was on 
his way home full-fed from the saucer, resembled 
the action of a slightly drunken sailor; his 
hindquarters as he walked swayed gently from 
side to side. His brief and rather fat grey tail, 
and the genial appearance of his undulating 
backside, reminded one somewhat of a miniature 
elephant; and this got him his name, He was 
undoubtedly a hedge elephant, declared my 
wife; and, improving on this next day, she 
christened him Elehog, 

. Although he was far too wise ever to go out 
of his way in search of anything that didn’t fall 
into his reach like manna from Heaven, he soon 
became both inquisitive and acquisitive about 
things that he happened to find in his path 
during his journeys from the saucer to his nest. 
If they seemed edible, he ate them; if not, he 
carried them home. Thus, when he encountered 
in the fireplace some paraftin firelighters, he 
devoured nearly half of one before we saw what 
he was up to and dragged him away; and apart 
from acting as a gentle purge the strange mea) 
did him no harm. If he met with a pair of boots 
he would always lick the polish off them before 
proceeding on his way. As for less edible things, 
he seemed to like them for their own sake and 
not for their utility, as misers love their gold; 
for if he found a matchstick he would pick it up, 
carrying it in his mouth like a retriever, and take 
it to his nest, where he kept a little pile of match- 
sticks, bits of string, ribbons, cinders and scraps 
of paper. But 1 repeat, he never deliberately 
sought these things; that would have been far 
too much trouble, that would have been a waste 
of precious eating- and sleeping-time, that would 
have been incompatible with the dignity of a 
small Elehog. He merely accepted gratefully 
whatever the gods sent him; and he was 
tewarded by a multitude of such presents, 
because it was fun to drop ribbons and match- 
sticks into his homeward path. 

It is often said that hedgehogs are exces- 
sively verminous; but we never found any fleas 
on Elehog, although he would sometimes pause 
in the course of his slow and dignified walk home 
to scratch himself in a contemplative way with 
his hind leg. Probably baby hedgehogs catch 
their parasites from their mothers; and Elehog’s 
mother had disappeared soon after he was born. 
Berry-picking school-children had discovered 
him abandoned like Moses among some rushes 
in a hedgeside ditch; and his mother, for all we 
know, may have found her way into a gypsies’ 
pot or been run over by a car, which is a common 
accident among hedgehogs when they wander 
short-sightediy and far afield in the early 
autumn nights. 

Anyhow, Elehog’s stiffening bristles guve 
shelter to nothing that jumped or crawled; and 
it was because of his careless habits that he 
had to be banished from our sitting-room in 
the end, His nest was removed to a back room 
where in his easy-going and contented fashion 
he quickly settled down and began to add quan- 
tities of raffia and binder-twine to his store of 
ribbons, matchsticks and string. We had 
thought of turning him out into the garden, but 
he was still very small and we were afraid lest 
our neighbour's dog, notoriously allergic to 
hedgehogs, might discover him before he had 
retired to a secret hibernaculum. Winter was 
coming,ow, end he was very comfortable in the 
back room. We filled a second saucer with some 
crisp wheat-flakes which hg carried one by one 
into his bed and from time to time devoured with 


a loud crunching noise, as if he were cracking 
nuts, The first frosts, however, made him even 
more slumbrous than he had been before; he 
woke up only on the mildest days and made less 
frequent journeys to the two ‘saucers for a drink 
of milk or to collect another wheat-flake to 
increase his winter store. In his heap of old 
shirts, surrounded by his numerous and oddly 
assorted possessions, the little capitalist dozed 
happily and continued to practise his peaceful 
philosophy of live and let live. 

Alas, it is too harsh a world for such gentle 
philosophers; it is too full of roughs and toughs 
with hungry bellies and long teeth, In one of 
the floor-boards of the back room there was a 
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WAITING FOR RAIN 


: I AM not changed who keep 
This sun-hushed place ; 
Earth's diamond glass has bared 
No different face. 


Nothing is altered yet ; 
The traveller goes 

Bowed by the gate, the bee 
Tilts the spread rose. 


A boy cries from the copse, 
Near harness vings, 
Mitfutly through the hedge 


A linnet sings ; 


And hearing, I perceive 
How ruthiess fall 

Beauty’s bright strokes to-day ; 
But that is all ; 


All, untsi ali shail change, 
Leaf-curtains part, 

The rose-cup overbrim, 
sind the empty heart, 


D. FREEMAN LARKIN. 
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small hole caused by dry-rot, and out of this 
hole one night there crawled the swift assassin. 
We can only guess what happened after that. 
Perhaps the rat, lithe and silent and terrible, 
crept upon Elehog as he slept and slew him as 
Macbeth slew Duncan; perhaps Eichog, who was 
so trustful and unquestioning, accepted his 
murderer as merely another gift of the good 
Providence—-and went forward without fear or 
doubt to play a game with him. It must surely 
have happened that way; for Klehog's prickles 
were already stiff and sharp, and they provided 
him with a ready defence if it had occurred to 
him to use it, But he had not learned, he had 
never needed, to use it; in al] the three months 
he was with us we had never known him to curl 
up, and he would allow himself to be picked up 
and handled without even troubling to raise his 
backward-sloping spines. 

I can imagine his waddling slowly towards 
the hateful rat and sniffing it with the same 
friendly inquisitiveness with which he sniffed 
boots and matchsticks and bits of string; and 
then, 1 suppose, it was quickly over, for the 
assassin had him by the throat. Poor little 
Elehog discovered too late what pacifists wiser 
than he have often discovered too late, that there 
is a kind of aggression that doesn't even allow 
you sufficient time to turn the other cheek, You 
can't reason with a rat any more than you can 
negotiate with a bomb. So much for live and 
let live ! 

His slayer dragged Elehog to the hole, 
where we found him in the morning, jammed 
halfway down it by his prickles, gnawed and 
blodkly: with his hind legs stiffly sprawled out, 
and his absurd backside and his short, fat, 
elephant-gtey tail ridiculously pointing at the 
ceiling : nothing peaceful, nothing comforting, 
nothing in the least heroic about that ending, 
only the ancient grotesquerie of violent death, 
the cruel parody of a lifelike attitude, which is 
always the signature of the roughs and toughs 
when they write their sneering answer to gentle 
creatures who practise the philosophy of live 
and let live. 
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By E. M. ELVILLE ; 


[: the eyes of the experienced 
collector, coloured glasses mark 
the highest point of artistic 
excellence ever reached by the 
glass-maker. Nothing further can 
be added to the beauty of a glass 
article than its elegance of form 
and its delicate colour. It may be 
argued by the purist, therefore, 
that the deliberate decoration of 
glass by means of enamels is ana- 
thema, similar to the over-empha- 
sis of the cut decoration of crystal 
glass that led to its decline at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 
It is true, morcover, that with the 
possible exception of the Komans, 
glass-makers have ever been termp- 
ted to neglect the opportunities of 
enhancement offered by the essen- 
tial qualities of the glass itself and have devised 
many methods, both ingenious and artistic, in 
the attempt to render an object of glass more 
attractive. Enamelled glass must, perforce, 
come into this category. 

The Roman craftsmen produced classical 
examples of those types of glass objects where 
utility and grace of form are blended and where 
the qualitics inherent in the glass, such as tender 
shades of colour, were but barely emphasised by 
added decoration. Yet there is evidence that 
the Romans were skilled in the art of enamelling 
and specimens are extant where they used it 
with such artistic effect that even the most 
esthetically minded critic would not deny them 
forgiveness. Such specimens are not numerous, 
however, and it has become a controversial 
matter as to whether enamelling was practised 
by the Romans tuo any great extent. It must 
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NAMELLED GLASS—I 
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1—FRAGMENTS OF 


not be overlooked that most specimens of Roman 
glass are found buried in damp places, and the 
prolonged weathering to which they have been 
subjected, causing extensive corrosion of the 
glass, would tend to destroy the softer natured 
enamels altogether. 

. The term enamelling as understood by 
ceramists may need to be explained. Enamel 
can be applied to the surface of a vessel of 
porcelain, earthenware or glass and consists of 
a pigment made up of a flux, which is a sub- 
stance used to promote fusion, a metallic oxide 
which is the essential colouring agent, and 
a medium, such as oi] or water, to give the 
pigment the consistency required for application 
with a brush or other means to the vessel being 
decorated. The specimen after decoration is 
then fired in a kiln so that the constituents of 
the enamel fuse together into a glassy substance. 


ROMAN ENAMELLED GLASS 
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So that the specimen should not be distortec 
by the firing process, it is obviously necessary 
that the enamel should be the more readily 
fusible substance. 

It would appear that the Romans used thi 
same method as in modern processes, that is, o 
reducing the enamel to a fine powder anc 
applying cold before firing, the only means by 
which delicate execution can be achiev 
Specimens are preserved in several museums 
Fig. 1 depicts fragments of Roman glass from thi 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
South Kensington, showing the use of quit 
a number of colours. 

Following the collapse of the Romar 
Empire, the art of glass-making is lost is 
obscurity for a number of centuries, and so fa: 
as enamelled glass is concerned there is little or 
record until the revival of the art by th 


oriental glass-makers in the fourteenth century 
The best-known examples of their craftsmanship are the enamellec 
lamps which were used for lighting mosques, Many are preservec 
in museums to-day, some fine examples being in the collection o 
oriental glass at the British Museum, while the collection at th 
Victoria and Albert Museum is claimed to be the finest in Europe 
A typical specimen is shown in Fig. 2, which illustrates a lamp o 
clear glass, painted in enamel colours, chiefly blue, red, white anc 
gold. Round the neck are three verses from the Koran and or 
the body is the inscription “Glory to our Lord and the Sultan E 
Malik El Muzafiar, the wise and the just, pillar of the World anc 
religion; may his victory be great.” This probably refers to E 
Muzafiar, Sultan of Egypt, 1308-1310. The lamp is just under : 
foot in height. 

Most of these enamelled mosque lamps are inscribed with th: 
name of the artist who was responsible for the enamelling. The worl 
in glass cannot be described as good, the merit being wholly in thr 
decoration in enamel. 

There is also preserved in the Slade Collection in the Britis) 
Museum, a bottle enamelled with birds and an enamelled coverec 
bowl, both probably of Egyptian origin. Such enamelled vessels a: 
were brought into Western Europe were evidently much prized, fo: 
some are mentioned in the Royal Inventories of France. In 1380 
Charles V had trois pots de voirre rouge @ la fagon de Damas. Um 
petit voirre ouvré par dehors d images a la fagon de Damas. Un bacis 
plat de voirre peint a fagon de Demas, et une bordure d'argent esmaillé 
de France de Bourgogne. Une lampe de voirve ouvyde en fagon d 
Demas sans aucune garnison, 

It can be seen from mary specimens extant to-day tha’ 
Damascus was the seat of this art up to the fifteenth century. The 
fall of Damascus in 1400 and the rise to fame of the Venetiar 
workers which took place at this period were undoubtedly con- 
tributory causes in the decline of the art of enamelling practised by 
these ancient craftsmen. 

~" The earliest examples of the skill of the glass enamellers 0: 
Murano, the island near Venice, appear to belong to the fifteentt 
century. A specimen in the Correr Museum at Venice is ascribed by 
Lazari to circa 1440. It is a cup of blue glass enamelled and gilt, the 
chief subjects being the portraits of a young man and a woman ir 
medallions. It is, therefore, in all probability a marriage cup 
Many other firie examples belonging to this period of Venctiaz 
enamelled glass are preserved; one, from the collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is shown in Fig. 3. It is of ar 
elaborate glass bowl enamelled in the style typical of the lat« 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 

AUB Fig. 4 is from the same collection and ote roundel in clea: 

lass painted in gilt and coloured enamels. specimen show: 

2.—GLASS LAMP, PAIN ITH ENAMEL COLOURS that the elaborate style persisted up to the middle of the sixteentt 
Egyptian, f kh century century. : 
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The free use of enamet and 
gilding would appear to indicate 
that the Venetian glass-makers 
were familiar with the products 
of Egypt and Damascus, the gild- 
ing especially showing signs of 
advancement in the art. 

Enamelling by the Venetians 
was used as a means of decor- 
ation on both coloured and 
colourless glass. The cups and 
vases of the fifteenth century 
were usually rather massive, but 
in the sixteenth century, when 
extreme lightness and elegance of 
form were demanded by fashion, 
the drinking-glasses were too light 
to bear the heat of the enamel- 
ling furnace without losing their 
shape. 

Enamelling was, therefore, to 
a great extent confined during the 
sixteenth century to tazze, bowls 
or salt-cellars. The form of decor- 
ation was chiefly coats-of-arms, 
the Lion of St. Mark, or merely 
flowers or dots, in place of the 
portraits and other elaborate 
subjects employed in the fifteenth 
century. 

The change of style in decor- 
ation with form is well illustrated 
in Fig, 6, which is of a lightly 
fashioned goblet of clear glass painted in gilt 
and enamels. 

It is claimed by most writers that enamel- 
ling went out of fashion in Italy about 
1530, an opinion based no doubt on the forms 
of the existing specimens of glass of that 
period and the arms which were enamelled 
upon them. 

To the French glass-makers of the sixteenth 
century can be attributed a small group of 
enamelled glasses that differs in all respects 
from any other. The colours are usually red, 
blue, white and dull yellow and differ from the 
Italian colours in shade, while the execution is 
more delicate. The style of decoration differs 
also from the Italian, being composed of small 
panels of scroll-work, the subjects being figures 
dressed in the costumes worn in France during 
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5.—BEAKER. French, style of Henri II. 
Mid-sixteenth century 


3.—VENETIAN 


| 


GLASS BOWL ENAMEL- 
STYLE OF FIFTEENTH-SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 


the reign of Henry II, that is, during the middle 
of the sixteenth century. A collector who pos- 
sesses specimens of this period is indeed fortu- 
nate, as they are exceedingly rare. There are 
two examples in the British Museum and a few 
at the Victoria and Albert, but a few still exist 
in private collections. An example is shown in 
Fig. 5 from the collection at the Victoria and 
Albert. 

Gamier offers the opinion that these 
enamelled glasses came from Goult, a village in 
Provence, where a glassworks was established 
by an Italian, Benoft de Ferry. 

Enamelled glass was also later produced 
in many other French glassworks. The same 
writer divides the Italian-French 16th- 
century enamelled glass into three distinct 
categories :-— 
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4.—ROUNDEL IN CLEAR GLASS PAINTED IN 
Git AND COLOURED ENAMELS. 


Sixteenth 
century 


1. Those characterised by exact imitation 
of Venetian form and style. 

2. Those in which the decoration is care- 
fully executed and in which gold is 
associated with enamel, 

3. Those with no gold, in which the execu- 
tion is carelessly done. 

French enamelled glass persisted up to the 
eighteenth century, but it is difficult to suggest, 
with one or two exceptions, where the existing 
specimens were made. 

Fig. 7 is an illustration of a glass bottle 
with enamelled decoration and dated 1729. It 
is characteristic of the conventional style of the 
period, the Italian influence of the sixteenth 
century having been entircly lost. 

Photographs copyright Victoria and Albert Museum, 
(To be concluded) 





6.—LIGHTLY FASHIONED GOBLET OF 1,—GLASS BOTTLE WITH E ENAMELLED 
CLEAR GLASS. Venetian, sixteenth century . _ DECORATION. French, dated 1729 
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THE PROPERTY OF 


MR. WILLIAM TEELING, M.P. 


Built c. 1776 by the Rt. Hon. Agmondisham Vesey from his 
own designs, with stucco decorations by the Dublin master- 
builder and designer, Michael Stapleton 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


et HE house, on the banks of the Liffey, is rebuiid- 
ing,”’ Arthur Young noted in his Tour of Ireland 


in 1776. “ But the wood on the river, with walks 
through it, spreading here and there into cool meadows, 
is exceedingly beautiful. The walk is perfectly sequestered, 
and has that melancholy gloom which should ever dwell in 
such a place.’’ Why, he does not say. Because of the 
slight gorge through whieh the Liffey, here a tumbling 


rocky river, flows? Because it was raining 
heavily, as it was at the time of my visit? Or 
because of the crumbling castle of the Fitz- 
Geralds, heavily embowered in trees, which 
adjoins the Georgian house? Had the latter 
been completed, the impressionable Young 
would have felt less melancholy, for it is a 
beautiful little building within which the 
exquisite decorations introduce “ the most con- 
siderable designer and stuccadore in Dublin 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century,” 
according to Mr. C. P, Curran. 

Young, however, was perforce describing 
only the demesne, a sizeable area laid out along 
the right bank of the river on the early land- 
scape principle of the ferme ornce—meadow- 
land surrounded by woodland—-which the 
house overlooks from the east end, and which 
is now known as Sarsfield’s Demesne. 

The old castle had been bought by a 
forbear, wha was Mayor of Dublin, of the 
famous Patrick Sarsfield, created Earl of 
Lucan by James II in exile. Patrick’s elder 
brother William married a daughter of Lucy 
Walters, of whom Charles II was the reputed 
father. On William Sarsfield's death in 1675 


his widow tried to use her influence with the 
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LUCAN HOUSE, 
CO. DUBLIN 


King to break the male entail in favour of this 
daughter, adducing, as an additional reason, 
her brother-in-law's Roman Catholicism. 
Charles IT, however, to his credit, is reported 
to have said, “Certainly not, Patrick Sars- 
field is the heir,’’ and accordingly Lucan with 
an estate of £2,000 came to that fiery and 
gallant young Irishman. He served in the 
English Army, in Hamilton's regiment in the 
French Army, under Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor, helped Tyrconnel to remodel the Trish 
Army, and commanded the Trish troops 
brought to England by James II when the 
Seven Bishops were on trial. Subsequently he 
held important subordinate commands in the 
Boyne and Limerick campaigns against King 
William, and was the life and soul of the 
resistance up til) the Battle of Aughrim and 
the final capitulation of Limerick in 1691. He 
was killed at the Battle of Landen two years 
later. His confiscated estate was restored by 
King William to the niece (the previous 
claimant), who had married a Vesey. When 
she died, leaving an only daughter, her 
husband contrived to retain Lucan and trans- 
mit it to a son by a second marriage. The 


2.—THE INNER END OF THE HALL 
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1-THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


daughter married a Bingham of Castlebar, 
and when their son received a peerage he took 
in protest the title of Earl of Lucan, although 
he never possessed the property. 

Meanwhile Lucan had come to Agmon- 
disham Vesey, a younger son of the Arch- 
bishop of Tyam. His curious Christian name 
was inherited from his mother’s family the 
Muschamps, He married his half-brother’s 
daughter Elizabeth Vesey, the ‘‘blue- 
stocking,’’ known to her intimates as Mind 
(in contrast to her sister who kept house with 
her and was called Body), or The Sylph. 
Mr. Vesey, besides sitting in the Irish 
Commons where he served as Accountant- 
General and a Privy Councillor, was elected 
with the support of Burke to the Literary 
Club in London. There he became well known 
to Reynolds, Johnson, and the other members, 
whom he impressed with his knowledge of 
architecture. During their tour to the Hebrides 
Boswell and Johnson amused themselves by 
imagining a university at which the chairs 
would be occupied by members of the Club, 
among them Vesey as Professor of Archi- 
tecture; since, Boswell records, “he under- 
stood architecture well and has 
left a very good specimen of his 
knowledge and taste in that art 
by an elegant house built on a 
pian of his own at Lucan.” 

That Vesey had some 
practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject is shown by a reference ina 
letter of Sir William Chambers to 
Lord Charlemont (August 2, 
1775) : ‘‘Mr. Vesey's method of 
slating I am a stranger to,” and 
again “Mr. Vesey’s friend 
Stephens, a very ingenious pupil 
of mine, died at Rome about two 

onths ago, which is a loss to 
the arts as he was very pro- 
mising.”” I know nothing about 
Stephens; but the context sug- 
gests that he may have been of 
some assistance to Vesey in pre- 
paration of the Lucan plans. 

There is no doubt at all of a 
much more considerable artist’s 
collaboration—Michael Staple- 
ton, “our Dublin Adam” as Mr. 
C. P. Curran terms him in an’ 
admirable study of Dublin Plaster 
Work (J. of R. Soc. of Antiquartes 
a, 1940). A collection of 

tapleton’s original designs for 
decoration, now in the National 
Library of Ireland, includes a 
“Plan of Mr. Vesey’s house at 
Lucan,” with notes, obviously 
prepared in view of decorative 
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3.THE DRAWING-ROOM and (Fig. 4 below) the DRAWING-ROOM CEILING. A fine and typical example of the work of Michael Stapleton. 
Originally the breakfast-room (See plan, Fig. 10) ~ 


work, There is no doubt 
that he carried out the 
stucco decorations of 
which the drawing-room 
is the most notable (Figs. 
3 and 4) since they are 
identical in conception to 
his known work at 
Powerscourt House, Dub- 
lin, and Belvedere. 
Externally Lucan 
House is a plain rectangle 
of two storeys with hipped 
slate roof, except that the 
centre gf the entrance 
front is carried up to a 
pediment behind which is 
an attic floor, while the 
centre of the garden front 
i8 a semi-circular bow, 
also with attic. A third 
excrescence is invisible : 
the basement extends 
some 25 ft. to the side 
(right in Fig. 1) where’ the 
ground slopes towards 
the river, and the service 
entrance is situated, thus 
enabling the house to 
have four fronts and no 
back. There are a few 
English instances of the 
back-doot problem being 
overcome by means of a 
subterranean tunnel 
(Harleyford, Uppark) or 





5.—THE DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE 


an extended basement 
(Midford Castle); and 
in each, as here, the 
motive was to set the 
house unencumbered 
in a designed landscape 
setting. This survives 
unaltered at Lucan, 
where the lawn of the 
demesne reaches on all 
sides up to the base of 
the walls—except, of 
course, for the ap- 
proach drive, The plain 
geometrical character 
of the back elevation 
(Fig. 7) is singularly 
effective, and so, more 
conventionally, is the 
front, with the chimney 
flues carried up the 
side of the attic to the 
roof, of which the ped- 
iment correctly serves 
as the gable end. On 
the entrance front the 
ground storey is of 


8.— BOSSI CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE OVAL ROOM 
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7.—THE BACK OF THE HOUSE TOWARDS THE DEMESNE 


6.—THE DINING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE 


channelled ashlar 
granite, the middle 
section with arched 
apertures, of which the 
central one contains 
the front door (Fig. 12). 
The setting of the fan- 
light without a frame, 
the unrelated mould- 
ings of the lintel and 
the plain imposts are 
departures from classic 
usage not quite re- 
deemed by the charm- 
ing relief over the door 
-~but the treatment is 
none the less delight- 
fully original and well 
adapted to the tough 
material. 

The plan is of the 
simplest, but impec- 
cably balanced and 
de The entrance 
hall (Fig. 2) with pale 
green wails has a screen 
of yellow Siena scagliola 


9.—A BOSSI CHIMNEY-PIECE IN A BEDROOM 
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columns at its inner end. Of its five doorways that in front 
opens into the oval room (Fig. 11) in which the three arched win- 
dows are balanced:at the inner end by three similar arches 
containing the doorway and two dummy glazed windows, with 
candelabra in relief on the intervening surfaces, and a fine Bossi 
, fireplace in the middle of one side (Fig. 8) facing a doorway in the 
other. The ceiling has a typical Stapleton design of oval plan. 
In the drawing-room (breakfast-room in plan, Fig. 10) 
Stapleton’s decoration of walls and ceiling is gilded. The 
ceiling, slightly domed, centres in a gilt relief medallion (Fig. 4). 
The walls, pale grey, have arabesques disposed round grisaille 
plaques with chocolate ground. Traditionally these were 
inted by Angelica Kaufmann when staying with the Veseys a 
(res months before the house was finished. She did spend some 


months of 1771 in Ireland painting portraits and decorations - 


for her patrons, so this may be so. But there were other 
Irish artists capable of the work, and the plaques are integral 
to Stapleton's design which was presumably finished by then. 
It is very characteristic of his delicate, more naturalistic 
treatment of the Pompeian style popularised by Robert Adam. 

The chimney-piece in the “breakfast-room” (Fig. 5) was 
designed en suite in white marble. That of the adjoining dining- 


10.—* GROUND-FLOOR PLAN FOR MR. VESEY’S HOUSE 
AT LUCAN,” BY MICHAEL STAPLETON 
The following notes in Stapledon’s writing have heen trans- 
cribed from a fainter duplicate: 

The dotted lines in plan show the manner of the division of Bed- 
chamber story. 

The wall that forms the Oval room in parlour story is carried up no 
higher than the first story, which leaves an open lobby from great stairs to 
the wall at % the same width as staire—the light at the end is not very 
strong as it is too great a distance from the Venetian window of stairse—a 
sky-light would be a vast improvement. 


room (which has lost most of its original treatment) has another 

fine chimney-piece with coloured marble background (Fig. 8). 

The “‘study,”’ to the right of the hall, has a ceiling design of inter- 

secting circular husk-festoons, and the original bookcases. 

The walls of the adjoining staircase are painted as ashlar 
masonry in grey stipple. A Venetian window lighting it gives a 
pretty view of the Liffey and has above it a group of plaster 
medallions by Stapleton. At the head of the stairs a screen of 
columns carries the attic wall and forms the fourth side of an 
oblong landing, on which stands a cast-iron stove, shaped as 
an urn on a pedestal, probably contemporary. The bedrooms, 
fig are a large oval one, are plain except for one Bossi fireplace 

ig. 9). : 

Vesey died without children in 1785, and Lucan went to a 
nephew from whom it descended to the Vesey-Colthursts of 
Blarney Castle. In 1921 the estate was sold and the original 
contents, said to be of very fine quality, were dispersed. Mr. 
Teeling is now trying to find them again, to restore them to Lucan. 

e house remained unoccupied till bought about 1930 by the late 
Charles H. O’Conor. On his death in 1939 he left his property 
. to his widow for eventual division among his seven children. On 

her death in 1941 Lucay‘Flouse was purchased by Mr. William 
Teeling, M.P., who subsequently married one of Mr. and Mrs, 
O'’Conor’s daughters, The house is at present leased to H.E. 
the Italian Minister. 


11—THE OVAL ROOM. THE INNER END AND DOORWAY TO HALL 


12.—THE FRONT DOOR IN ITS GRANITE FRAME 
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Port Sunlight and Bournville 

—-to the garden cities themselves 
—Letchworth, Hampstead and Wel- 
wyn—and on to the new satellite 
towns, the progress of planning has 
evolved out of the idealism of indi- 
viduals until now it is accepted by 
the State as the foundation of orderly 
development and a_ healthy social 
structure in the creation of new com- 
munities. Indeed, we have reached 
the stage where the word "planning" 
is no longer a talisman and in the 
«ninds of many has begun to assume 
4 sinister and almost malevolent as- 
pect after the controversies raised by 
the Government's proposals for the 
new towns. But objections, however 
well based, are concerned only with 
detail or with balancing the merits of 
one site against another; they do not 
invalidate the principle of planning; 
otherwise 19th-century chaos, with 
added 20th-century complications, 


Fre the garden city estates— 


would have to be acknowledged as - 


inevitable. 
In the belief that laissez-faire is 
an out-of-date policy in the life of towns 
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Y TOWN’S WAR MEMORIAL 





MODEL OF THE PROPOSED CIVIC AND CULTURAL CENTRE FOR EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Looking north-east. The town with the church is seen in the right foreground. An arrow indicates 
the position of East Court, the new Council offices 
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HOSPITAL B bounded by the beautiful Blackwell 

Hollow, one of the hollow lanes of this 
region, cut out of the sandstone and 
over-canopied by beeches. At present 
this lane is the main exit from the 
town to the north-east. About half 
a mile out, it passes the Queen Victoria 
Hospital, now well known as one of 
the most important centres of plastic 
surgery in the country, 

The Manor Charitable Trust which 
has acquired the property has offered 
it as a gift to the town of East Grinstead 
provided that certain conditions are 
observed. The house itself with the 
four acres of garden has been re-pur- 
chased by the East Grinstead Council 
for the Council offices. 

Among the conditions governing 
the use of the remainder of the estate 
one is that part of it should provide 
a site for a war memorial; another is 
that a portion of the estate should be 
reserved for the benefit of the town as 
a whole, it being left to the town to 
decide how best it should be used. To 
help finance the project it may be 
necessary to use part of the property 
for housing developments. 

It has been decided that the war 
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1. Open-air theatre. 


KEY PLAN OF THE PROPOSED LAY-OUT (Architect, Mr. Louis Osman). 
2, Full-size cricket and football pitches. 3. Subsidiary pitches. 4. Running-track and sports ground. 
5. Staff house. 6. Swimming-pool. 7. Paddling-pool. 8. Lake. 9. Bridges across main road from hospital 


no less than in the life of nations, the 
people of East Grinstead are consider- 
ing a project which, it can be claimed, 
is of more than toca] interest. 

This old Sussex marget town,. 
standing on a high ridge from which 
the ground falls sharply on almost ell 
sides, has its own particular character- 
istics and problems, one of which is 
that it lies on the route of the main 
London-Eastbourne road, for which a 
by-pass is already needed. The East 
Grinstead project, however, is not 
concerned with that, but is a plan for 
forming @ new civic and cultural centre 
for the town, Through local initiative 
a trust has been formed which has pur- 
chased the East Court estate for the 
benefit of the town. 

East Court is a Georgian house of 
some distinction standing on high 
ground just outside the town to the 
north-east. Its estate, comprising 124 
acres of gardens, park, meadow and 


memorial might eventually comprise a 
garden of remembrance, playing fields 





woodland, extend g@ north -eastward 
across a deep valley and up the wooded 
hillside beyond. To. the west it is 


“LOOKING SOUTH-WEST OVER THE SITE. EAST GRINSTEAD CHURCH IS SHOWN ON 
THE HORIZON,‘TOP LEFT 
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(including cricket and football 
pitches suitable for county matches), 
a community centre, an open-air 
theatre and some park land and 
gardens. It will not be possible to 
fulfil the whole project without 
financial support, for which an 
appeal is to be launched. In the 
meantime the trust has commis- 
sioned Mr. Louis Osman, a London 
architect, to draw up a plan, which, 
though not finally settled, provides 
a framework within which a long- 
term project can be carried out. 
Mr. Osman’s plan, reproduced 
here along with two photographs of 
the modei which he has prepared, 
shows the outline of the scheme. 
The town lies towards the left of 
the plan, Sackville College (on the 
north side of the old High Street) 
being indicated in the bottom left- 
hand corner, East Court House— 
the new Council offices—is shown 
with suggested extensions. Not far ‘ 
off, to the southward, is the proposed site for the 
community centre, on ground slightly higher 
than East Court itself. To be hollowed out of the 
falling ground eastward would be the open- 
air theatre, with an existing lake lower down, 
and, on the far side of the lake, the garden 
of remembrance. Down in the valley pro- 
vision is made for cricket and football 
grounds, a running-track and sports ground, 
staff house, swimming-pool, paddling-pool and 
lake (Nos. 2 to 8 on the plan). A new road, 
emerging from a roundabout behind Sackville 
College and running east of Blackwell Hollow 
and immediately to the west of the community 
centre and Council offices, would join the 
present road before reaching the hospital. 
Blackwell Hollow would be closed to traffic and 
become a pleasant walk. The suggested lay-out 


EAST 





COURT HOUSE, THE NEW OFFICES OF THE 
COUNCIL 


for new housing on the eastern slope of the valley 
is shown on the right of the plan, 

The type of lay-out visualised is formal-— 
possibly in some respects too formal for the 
broken and irregular terrain, Two avenues, ono 
aligned on the community centre and one on 
the hospital descending the valley meet at 
a vonde-point near the boundary of the property. 
The hospital is thus brought into the scheme. 
Patients will have only to cross the road by a 
bridge to enjoy a walk or watch a cricket 
match. The alignment of the cricket ground and 
pavilion, sports ground and swimming-pool 
(2, 4 and 6) is arranged so that it is axial to 
the lay-out of the houses on the eastern slope. 
Perhaps with the precedent of Bath in mind 
Mr. Osman has visualised terraced building 
with a linked circus and square and a wide 


WILD-FOWL ON THE SALTINGS 


HEREIN lies the fascination of wild- 
\ V fowling? As often as not it means 
jong days and longer nights on salt- 
ings and shore in every kind of weather, and 
a quite inadequate return for the patience 
and energy displayed. In fact the keener the 
wind and the fouler the weather the better 
are the chances of the shooter; none the less, 
under such ‘‘favourable"’ conditions he prob- 
ably counts himself lucky if he outwits the 
wariest birds once in every half a dozen outings. 
it is, I think, this very gamble that whets 
the sporting appetite. In no other shooting 
circumstances do you get the same uncertainty 
or anything like the variety of sport; nor are 
your skill and craft so highTy tested. And there 
is another point of some moment to those not 
over-burdened with this world’s goods. Over 
very large areas of our coasts in normal times 
the shooting of wild-fowl is free, and except 
where local authorities exercise extra-territorial 
rights, the shore-shooter can wander where the 
fancy takes him. Parenthetically this does not 
always make for sport. Too profuse advertise- 
ment of any particular spot always brings in its 
train a host of shooters armed with artillery of 
all calibres from 4- to 12-bores, and many of 
these individuals walk the saltings shooting at 
anything they see and at any distance, and 
return after having possibly effectually scared 
every living creature within a radius of miles, 
under the impression that this is wild-fowling. 


“te 


The successful fowler serves a long appren- 
ticeship. How long you will realise if you search 
a quiet foreshore at.half tide with a pair of good 
field-glasses, In the “crawling foam” you will 
Rotice crowds of long-legged and long-billed 
waders losing not a moment as the flowing tide 
gradually covers up their feeding-ground. There 
will be ducks of all sorts, grey plover, knots, 
dunlins, terns and oyster-catchers and many 
others rising, whirling, - and expand- 
ing close to the surface of the water. But the 
curious thing about this shore watching is 
that you may wait in one place for hours, 


and see nothing close at hand except the gulls. 
As soon as the mud-flats are again exposed, 
the waders come thronging back, and although 
they do not return in the same flights as sped 
inland, the crowd on the sea feeding-grounds is 
just the same. Not waders only, but also all 
kinds of land birds, snipe and woodcock, driven 
in hard weather from inland bogs to the more 
open feeding-spaces at the river estuaries. Then 
one sees literally every kind of wild-fow! search- 
ing anxiously for whatever the flats and bays 
and saltings may hold. 


nee 


Yet, needless to say, success in shooting 
does not come by observation alone. The 
novice's first job is reconnaissance, and by this 
1 do not mean half an hour's “look see”’ at the 
feathered tribes hovering above the ebb, To 
spend a whole day, carefully concealed with a 
spy-glass, in marking the exact lihes of various 
species at high water and the start of ebb, 
noting the precise places they pass over and then 
studying the lie of the land in order to pick out 
the spots of greatest vantage on the lines of flight 
in which to lie in wait, will yield geod dividends. 

In this connection the novice must note 
the levels of high water; for many a man has 
gone out to a first-rate vantage point, forgetful 
of a rising tide and the possibility of quick- 
sands, and found himself cut off. The spot which 
is high and dry and easy of acceas at low tide 
is a very different proposition when a raging 
torrent sweeps between it and the mainland at 
high water, as many a fatal ending to a flight- 
shooter has shown. 

A study of the habits of various birds, be 
they curlew, plover, duck or geese, will show 
you how wind affects their movements. You 
will notice on a blustery winter day, for 
instance, that wigeon tend to flight in earlier 
from the sea than on a calm moonlight night. 
You will mark where they “knock'’ up with 
the tide, and note the spots where you can 
take advantage of natural cover, and where you 
may dig with advantage a hiding pit athwart 
the lines of flight. The sharper the weather, the 
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crescent lower down, The effect 
could be very striking, though 
whether present-day difficulties 


with domestic staff will induce 
the ordinary Englishman to over- 
come his dislike for living in ter- 
races and to sacrifice the cherished 
seclusion of his own garden is a 
question still undecided. Another 
possible criticism is the projected 
avenue centred on the community 
centre, which would cut athwart 
the general lie of the ground and 
emphasise rather than diminish the 
rivalry between the community 
centre and the County offices as 
competing foci, From its promi- 
nent position on the brow of the 
hill the Georgian house, with what- 
ever additions to it may be made, 
will retain its dominating position 
in the landscape, and it would be 
more appropriate that the com- 
wunity centre should be kept sub- 
ordinate to it. 

A new County Council School is to be 
built before very long, and provision is 
made for it in the plan to the north-east of 
the Council offices. But the site is not yet 
settled, and an alternative idea under considera- 
tion is to place the school close to the 
community centre, where it would be nearer 
the town. 

Though details may be criticised, the 
whole project shows great imagination and fore- 
sight. It would be difficult to think of a finer 
war memorial. The idea of a civic and cultural 
centre, where administration, education and 
recreation all find a place in an ordered and 
open setting of natural beauty, was one not 
unknown in classical Greece but is new to 
20th-century England, 

ALS. O. 


<2 By J. B. DROUGHT 


more fowl you will see, but you will remember 
that, although you may be well placed on their 
flighting lines, they may be so high as to be 
untouchable, so your best pitch will always be 
on some line where the wild-fowi must come into 
the teeth of a wind and so be kept down reason- 
ably low. This obviously is not always possible, 
but, in so far as it can be attained, it is almost as 
important as your own concealment. 


eae 


So when you have decided on your pitch 
the next problem is concealment. Natural 
cover, if available, such as a “‘lie’’ among the 
grasses behind the sand dunes or a sea wall, is 
obviously preferable to artificial cover. In most 
places it becomes necessary to construct pits, 
which should be only extensive enough to give 
room for sudden and easy movement and which 
must be rendered inconspicuous, 

No birds will come within distance of 
anything unnatural, so, if a parapet is necessary, 
it must harmonise in covering with the sur- 
roundings and conform so far to the lie of the 
ground as to appear like a natural hillock. 
The pit itself should not be so deep as to mask 
a man’s view or restrict his gun-play to front or 
rear, but it must be deep enough to conceal 
him thoroughly, for even a glint of moonlight 
on an upturned face or on a gun-barrel spotted 
at a hundred yards will be enough to turn a 
skein of geese or a flight of duck clean away 
and send them right up into the skies. 

It is as well, also, to construct alternative 
pits along a’ line of flight. Once settled in the 
place of your selection, be as immobile ag a 
statue until birds are within range. 

Clothing is important. You cannot shoot 
if you are uncomfortable, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, however warmly clad you are, 
you will probably still be cold. So the oldest 
clothes, which give freedom of movement and 
are suited to the drab greyness of a winter 
evening in the marshes, are desirable. Head- 
gear especially should be inconspicuous—a 
Balaclava helmet is as good as anything else— 
and | prefera long-chambered 12-bore gun. 


co4 
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HOW FISH PERCEIVE CURRENTS 


TROUT feeding in a clear stream faces 
A the water current and keeps a fairly 
definite position relative to the 


bottom. It is aware of the current as a 


force tending to sweep it downstream and its 
swimming movements are adjusted so that the 


stream just neuttalises them, the result being 
How does a 


the stationary feeding position. 
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1,—KILLIFISH SWIMMING TO KEEP UP WITH A STRIPE ON A 
CLOTH DRAWN BENEATH THE AQUARIUM 


ee 


By H. CHAPMAN PINCHER 


When a small aquarium containing weeds 
and other stationary objects was rotated, 
sticklebacks in it swam in the direction of the 
rotation, i.e. with the current. But when the 
rotation ceased the fish stopped. This meant 
that the fish were actually swimming against 
a current in order to remain stationary with 
respect to the aquarium, for the water was still 
moving round with 
the momentum gained 
during rotation. 

That the eyes are 
not the sole sense 
organs concerned is 
shown by experiments 
on blinded fishes. A 
blind goldfish in a 
channel of moving 
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2.—(Right) FISH SWIMMING IN A MOVING BOTTLE IN ORDER 
TO KEEP ITS POSITION RELATIVE TO A STATIONARY 


PEBBLE 


fish perceive currents and current changes and 
how is its muscular effort so nicely regulated? 

Experiments show that the lateral lines, 
the ears, touch organs and eyes are ali concerned 
with appreciation of current, the eyes being 
the most important of these sense organs under 
normal conditions. Fish position themselves 
in water so that stationary objects appear to 
their eyes to be at rest. When we are sitting 
in a moving train we appear to be stationary 
and the countryside seems to be moving. To 
a fish being swept downstream by a current 
of water the bottom seems to be moving up- 
stream. As a result of stimuli received from 
the eyes, the fish’s brain controls swimming 
movements so that the bottom appears 
stationary. 

The experimental evidence for this is very 
interesting. In the first place hundreds of con- 
trolled experiments have shown that fishes are 
capable of recognising a particular stone or 
object by which they could position themselves, 
Thus carp have been trained to distinguish 
between a white triangle and a white square. 
Pollack are not excited when a straight wire 
is waved about in front of them but react 
immediately to a wire bent like a worm. In 
trials in which the factor ef brightness was 
carefully eliminated, goldfish could distinguish 
between white circles 3°3, 3°0 and 2°7 cms. in 
diameter. They could also detect differences 
of 0°8 cms. in the width of vertical stripes. 
One specimen could perceive a difference of 
0:1 cm. 

The appreciation of colour by many species 
of bony fishes is well establisfied; it may some- 
times be more strongly developed than recog- 
nition of shape. Thus if carp are trained to go 
to a violet disc in preference to a blue disc and 
to a white triangle instead of a white square, 
when offered a violet square and a blue triangle, 
they choose the violet square. 

Killifish were used in the experiments 
which proved the prime importance of the eyes 
in current perception. A cloth with black and 
white transverse stripes was drawn underneath 
an aquarium containing the fish (Fig. 1). 
Although the water in the aquarium was not 
moving, the fish swam with the cloth, keeping 
up with a particular stripe. ‘ 

‘When a bottle filled with water and con- 
taining a fish was moved over a stationary 
object, the fish moved in the opposite direction 
to the bottle as indicated in Fig 2, Again the 
water had no currents in it and the fish posi- 
tioned itself relatively to the object. 


water faces the current and swims against it. 
If the channel is circular, the fish swims in the 
middle, apparently sensing some difference of 
the currents striking its two flanks in any other 
position. 

Removing the eyes definitely reduces a 
fish’s power to position itself in currents, 
however, and many species are helpless until 
they sink to the bottom, when touch organs 
are brought into play. 

Blinded minnows suspended in water are 
not affected when a sheet of muslin is pulled 


along to give the impression of a moving river 
bed. But if they touch the muslin they swim 
along with it. 

Experiments with blinded goldfish indicate 
that the semicircular canals of the ears in some 
way appreciate current changes. Removing the 
lateral-line nerves has no effect on this function. 

The precise value of the lateral lines in 
current perception in other fishes is difficult to 
assess. It has certainly been over-estimated 
in the past. 

The automatic mechanism whereby visual 
stimuli position a fish is, of course, commonly 
overruled by more exciting stimuli such as the 
appearance of food or of an enemy. But such 
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changes are normally short-term. A trout may 
move a couple of feet out of position to take a 
fly, but usually returns at once to its base. 

During migrations the normal mechanism 
may be overruled completely on a long-term 
basis. Salmon, sea trout and eels moving sea- 
ward swim for weeks with the currents. Young 
plaice and herring spawned inshore drift with 
the currents to the feeding-grounds. 

The mode of this inhibition of a normal 
process is completely unknown. It is probably 
the effect of glandular secretions, 


THE DIVERSIONS OF RYE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


LITTLE while ago I was writing in anti- 
A cipation of the President’s Putter meeting 

at Rye. Now that meeting is only a 
memory, but it is a surpassingly pleasant one. 
For once in a while that which was so long 
looked forward to fully came up to expectations. 
Colonei Craigie and Mr. Geoffrey Foster, for the 
Society, and Mr. Harry Watney, the Captain, 
for the Rye Golf Club, had slaved nobly and 
everything went like clockwork. The weather, 
too, was on its best behaviour. There wag one 
very wet afternoon, but what is that in three 
days at a time of year when we take such risks? 
Otherwise it was perfect, and to clamber up on 
to a sandhill and look at the great panorama of 
view, and Rye perched on its hiil-top, was to 
draw a deep sigh of satisfaction, beyond all 
words. 

‘The course, considering all it went through 
in war-time, was in very fine order (there 
were a few fairways on which the players 
were allowed “preferred lies’), and a sterner 
test of golf no one could wish to see. One 
ecstatic person declared that this meeting was 
the first thing that had really made him feel that 
the war was over, and no one could “say fairer 
than that.” 

*_. * 

Now to praise famous men and in particular 

the winner, L. G. Crawley. On the medal, which 


is the prize of victory, are inscribed the words - 


Primus inter paves, but on this occasion, in a 
notably strong field, there really were no 
‘pares,’ During those three days the winner 
was quite definitely better than anyone else. 
Sweeny, Martin, Wethered, Beck and Lucas 
make up a remarkable array of scalps, and no 
one of those players could get him past the 
16th hole. He had his relatively less impressive 


moments against Wethered, and he perceptibly 
weakened for two or three holes in the final, but 
then took himself by the scruff of the neck and 
recovered his game. Apart from those two brief 
aberrations he played the sort of golf which 
might, as Andrew Kirkaldy said of Harry 
Vardon, have ‘‘ broken the heart of an iron ox.” 
He was powerful, controlled, and appallingly 
accurate. Above everything else it was his iron 
shots up to the pin that did it. Time and time 
again they flew straight as arrows and the bali 
plumped down within a few yards of the hole. 
Neither he himself nor the spectators troubled 
to look where it had gone; they knew, and so 
did the wretched adversary, who must have 
found it a most dispiriting experience. In short, 
Crawley’s iron play was like that, not of a good 
amateur, but of the very best professional. 
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This horribly accurate approaching, more- 
over, was followed by very good putting. He 
did miss one or two short ones—who does not? 
—but he holed a lot that, if not indecently long, 
were anything but short. In this competition 
the couples start alternately from the first and 
the tenth tees, and it so happened that Crawley 
nearly always started at the tenth. Twice, at 
any rate, he holed his first nine holes in 34, and 
once, against the luckless Martin, in 33. This 
with the ground slow and heavy and the ball 
inclined ae cout {if Imay com an eink 
posic word) on greens was desperate wo. 
As he now lives at Rye and actually on the 
course, he has the advantage of knowing it 
intimately under al! conditions of wind and 
weather, but nothing can diminish the fact that 
he played magnificently. As in his own descrip- 
tion of the tournament he has not, both from 
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modesty and lack of space, done himself full 
justice, I have tried to do it for him. 
It was very pleasant to see the runner-up, 
P. B. Lucas, do so well, since he is clearly one 
. of our British hopes, and the Walker Cup Com- 
* mittee will no doubt have taken note, This is 
” not to say that he was always wholly accurate, 
for he was not, and indeed it is not easy for one 
who drives so prodigiously far not to err now and 
again. He did make some crooked shots, and 
there was one, as I thought, ill-judged second to 
the fifth hole in the final which may have cost 
him very dearly. Again he had two very close 
shaves: one against Longhurst and another 
against Micklem in the semi-final. Against 
Longhurst he was two down with four to play, 
and one down going to the home hole, but he 
saved himself by a fine four and. then holed a 
brutal and splendid putt to win at the 19th. In 
the semi-final both he and Micklem were a little 
patchy and disappointing; each gave rather too 
many chances and took too few. Still, if he did 
not play with anything like the mechanical 
precision of Crawley, Lucas played the kind of 
golf that it warms the heart to see. In his first 
year at Cambridge everyone prophesied almost 
unutterable things for him, and they may yet 
come to pass. 
* 
The two semi-finalists, Micklem and Beck, 
both played very well till they got there. 
Micklem continues to justify his achievement at 


Birkdale, and Beck has lost none of his vigour 
and fine cheerful fighting power with the years. 
If I say nothing of Sweeny, it is both because 
everyone knows what a good player he is and 
because he does not, alas, concern our selecto 's 
for the Walker Cup. I observe that the 
American selectors have nominated him as one 
of the reserves on their side. That it will be a 
very good side I do not for a moment doubt, 
but this particular and rather intimidating 
gesture need not unduly alarm us, For our sake 
T hope they will not have to call on their reserves. 
And here, though it is a slight wandering from 
the point, I must say how happy I am to see that 
our old friend, Francis Ouimet, is coming again 
as “‘non-playing captain.” The match would 
not be itself without him. 

Apart from those I have already named, 
I don’t know that our own selectors can have 
learnt much; but there are one or two young or 
youngish players who, if not coming into the 
category of candidates, yet deserve mention for 
playing well. Halstead, who would have been 
the Cambridge captain had there been no war, 
beat Oppenheimer and only just lost a fierce 
match to Beck, in which, whenever I watched 
them, either one or the other and sometimes 
both was putting in a very brave thrust near 
the green, I. M. Stewart, too, got through three 
rounds and gave Beck a great run for his money 
on that odiously wet Saturday afternoon. Of 
the two undergraduate players, Hurst, the 
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Oxford secretary, though he came down with a 
sad bump in the singles, reached the final of the 
foursomes for the Secretary’s Niblick, and that 
was good educational experience. Incidentally 
it was appropriate and delightful that Sir Harold 
Gillies, whose fertile and perennially juvenile 
mind devised the Niblick, should this time him- 
self wirt it. 
oe © 

1 have said before, but I will say it again for 
the last time, that Rye is a better course than 
ever it was, even though it will yet be better stil! 
when Major Tippet’s two new holes come in. 
However much the sentimental or conservative 
and I am both—may have loved the old 
course, that of to-day has gained an 
undeniable something of bigness and grandeur. 
The fifth, with its narrow way between the sand- 
hills and the precipice, and the seventh and 
eighth seem to me to have a real quality of 
greatness. A kind friend drove me along the road 
in his car to watch the play at the two holes 
beyond the Coastguards’ houses, now the third 
and fourth, and though I am glad to have seen 
them once more I shall not really lament their 
departure, for neither of them, especially the 
third, is what it used to be. Let them be 
unwept though not unhonoured or unsung. 1 
looked tenderly at that pretty little gathering 
green at the third and remembered how some- 
times one got an undeserved three there, but all 
things come to an end, and its time has passed. 


TRAINING FOR FARMING 


UCH has been talked 
M about the number of 

men and women who 
would come into farming on 
leaving the Forces. It was 
thought that several thousands 
{some said as many as 100,000) 
would, after their experience of 
open-air life, be most reluc- 
tant to return to offices and 
factories and would want to 
make careers for themselves on 
the land. It is now known 
that these estimates of the 
potential recruits to agriculture 
were far too optimistic. Now 
that the great movement of 
demobilisation is almost com- 
plete, we find that 4,343 men 
and 1738 women are taking the 
farm-training course provided 
at Government expense. They 
have become working pupils 
on good farms; 229 men and 
240 women are taking the 
more technical courses offered 
by agricultural colleges and 
farm institutes, 

I have had the opportunity of talking to 
Service men, both in the Middle East and in 
Germany, about the career prospects that British 
agriculture can offer. At R.A.F. camps in the 
Suez Canal zone and ‘in Palestine, 1 found that 
there wer: small groups of men taking short 
agricultural courses and reading all they could 
about farming in Britain and the Dominions. 
They welcomed the opportunity of questioning 
someone from England who could tell them first 
hand of present conditions and future possibili- 
ties. I always made it clear that the first 
essential was to gain experience at the expense 
of a competent farmer, rather than to be 
tempted into starting a small farm straight away 
and paying for one’s own experience. 

_ The question of farm wages was bound to 
arise, Men in the Services know perfectly well 
that between the two wars agriculture was a 
depressed industry, and that even up to 1939 
the average wage was no more than 35s. a week. 
They want to be assured before they decide on 
® farming job that the present level of farm 

jes based on a £4 a woek minimum will be 
tained, .No one, not even the Minister of 
Agriculture himself, could give a binding aseur- 
ance, but I think I satisfied my questioners that 
Britain will continue to need a fully developed 
agriculture, and that this necessarily requires an 
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LEARNING HOW TO RING A PIG 


adequately paid labour force. Hf town wages 
and farm wages can be kept at the prevent 
levels, there is little doubt in my mind that 
agriculture will be able to draw the recruits it 
needs, not only from the villages but from the 
towns also, The big consideration with the 
young man and his wife is housing and ameni- 
ties. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the whole future of agriculture and of this 
country’s food supplies depends on the number 
of decent houses with electricity and piped 
water that can be provided in the villages and 
on the farms, 

A few weeks ago 1 visited the Rhine Army 
School of Agriculture at Ostinghausen in 
Westphalia. There I found a keen set of men 
taking a preliminary agricultural course before 
they left the Army. About 500 Service men and 
women have taken courses at Ostinghausen, 
where they can lear how to milk a cow and 
handle a tractor, and gain some experience of 
market-gardening as well as of general farming. 
This Rhine school is housed in a_ 17th- 
century manor that was modernised by the 
Nazis for use as a farm-training school, with 
particular emphasis on instruction in milking. 
The buildings are solid and well equipped. I was 
interested particularly to'see a mobile electric 
motor used for driving the threshing-box, the 





saw-bench and so on. Since a 
good many of the men taking 
the farm course at Osting- 
hausen fancy poultry farming 
as a livelihood, a miniature 
chicken-farm has been started 
where chicks are reared and 
carried through for egg produc- 
tion and the table. There is 
also a good vegetable garden 
with a sergeant-gardener in 
charge who struck me as a 
first-class man, 

I was impressed by the 
quality and enthusiasm of the 
60 men taking the course, 
notably the sergeants, with 
whom I spent a convivial even- 
ing in their mess. Most of them 
have a farming background or 
farming connections, and thev 
know what to expect, Almost 
all had the ambition tu take a 
smallholding of theirown, By 
now they will have seen the 
Government's proposals for ex- 
tending smallholdings, and par- 
ticularly the provision that the 
new smallholdings are to be allocated by the 
county councils to men who have sufficient 
practical experience to give them the best 
chance of making a success of the venture. 
There will not be smatlihoidings set aside 
specially for Service men. 

This Government decision reinforces the 
advice that each man should gain at least two 
years’ experience on one or more good farms 
before launching out on his own. Almost half 
the men taking the course at Ostinghausen are 
entering for the Government farm-training 
scheme, so their first taste of practical farming 
on tnis 250-acre farm has not destroyed their 
ambition for 4 career on the land. 

Major C. A. Mackillop is the commandant 
of the school. Unfortunately, I missed him, as 
he was home on leave when I was there. But 
Captain Neate and Captain Parsons, both of 
them curiougly enough having close connections 
with my own county, Wiltshire, told me all 
I wanted to'know, It is certainly important 
that men chosen for the staffs of such agricultural 
schools as this should have a practical farming 
background, This helps the. novice searching 
around for a post-Army career to make up his 
mind whether he really likes the men and the 
atmosphere of ‘farming as well as the everyday 
conditions of farming life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE KISSING BOUGH 
.REVIVED 


IR,-—From letters I have received in 
the last month it is clear that quite 

a number of families have revived tho 
Kissing Bough since you published 
my article on it in your Tistmas 
number. I have even been told that 
a shop in Oxford Street was offering it 
for sale, with apples, candles and 
evergreens, but of this I have no 
proot, sinco by that time I was at 
me Regis, where, in one house, the 
issing Bough appeared as a large 
globe of rosemary, with two circles of 
eight candles each, and a cluster of 
red apples in the centre.—Laurencr 
WnhistLer, 18, Lansdowne Walk, W.11. 


A NORFOLK EXAMPLE 

Sir,—I had never heard of Kissing 
Boughs until I read Mr. Laurence 
Whistler's article about them, but 
in the same week I saw one in our 
small Norfolk village. The frame was 
made of osier, and had been con- 
structed by the grandson of the owner 
of the cottage, an old Jady of 80, who 
had lived in Northumberland as 
a@ young woman. She told me that in 
those days Kissing Boughs were to be 
seen at Christmas in every Northum- 
brian cottage.—CaTHERINE VAUGHAN- 
Moran, Sustead Old Hall, Roughion, 
Norwich. 


DOCKING OF HORSES' 
TAILS 
Sir,—I was attracted by the delight- 
ful drawing of Arabs by John Board, 
in your issue of December 20 last, and 
was very much pleased that he alluded 
to the pernicious and cruel practice of 
docking. He says, Can we not, too, 
once and for all set our faces against 
this cruel fashion?’ and enlarges on 
the horse’s “‘lifelong sufferings”; and 
every true lover of horses will agree. 
John Board's reference to Shows 
is very apt, for Shows are at the bottom 
of this docking business. Some say 
they would not be able to sell 
horses that had long tails; in other 
words, the horse has to undergo mutila- 
tion, and its resulting consequences, to 
suit 8 senseless fashion ! y should 
this be singular to England? Why 
cause our Dominions to curse our 
methods, and foreigners to laugh at 
them? Before 1939 a friend of mine 
went to judge at a well-known forvign 
show (international) and told me that 
11 coaches turned ont, all long-tails 
except one team, the English ! 
‘hose who dock know the conse- 
quences, and know that it is cruel; 
they will not admit it, and will not 





FOUR OF A SET OF SPILLIKINS WITH 
HEAVY, GAILY-PAINTED TOPS 


See letter : A Set of Spillikins 


stop it; therefore the law must step in 
and make it illegal, as other countries 
have done, the latest being Sweden, 
whose veterinary profession presented 
their Government with a protest 
against the unnecessary barbarism in 
June, 1945. The Government passed 
@ law at once and docking was for- 
bidden from the day that law was 
passed | 

T have the honour and pleasure to 
work for horses, in my spare time, for 
the R.S.P.C.A. Will those of your 
readers who are interested please write 
to the Acting Chief Secretary, 105, 
Jermyn Street, S.W.1., or myself, to 
Join our crusade to make docking 


numbers varying from 32 for one of 
the parakeets to 1,000 for the soldier 
depicted in my illustration. 

They are crodely painted and 
may be bone, not ivory, The heavy 
tops make them quite unsuitable as 
spillikins, and it would be interesting 
to knew whether they were intended 
for a game, what country they come 
from and whether other sets exist.— 
Ivy C. Martin (Miss), Woodham 
Lodge, Addlestone, Surrey. 


ELIZABETHAN 
CHICHESTER 


Strx,—-In the recently published 
articles on Chichester exigencies of 





AN ELIZABETHAN CEILING IN ONE OF THE ROOMS AT THE 
OLD PUNCH HOUSE, CHICHESTER. (Below) THE PUNCH HOUSE 
Ses latter : Elizabethan Chishester 


illegal? The horses would be more than 
grateful. We appeal for offers of 
practical help or, at least, for offers to 
sign petitions to Parliament, so that 
when our Bill (passed in the House of 


Lords and read a first time in the. 


House of Commons immediately be- 
fore the war in 1939) is reintroduced, 
we can have an overwhelming weight 
of popular protest against such a 
barbarous act being still perpetrated 
in England—H. Hume  Pott.ock 
(Major), United University Club, 1, 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


THE POWERSCOURT 
ANTLERS 
From the Duke of Bedford. 
Sir,-—-I, too, was struck by the won- 
derful stag’s head at Powerscourt, 
illustrated in your issue of December 6 
last. Indeed, it seemed almost too 
good to be true, and I thought of 
writing to enquire if it 
were really genuine ! 

It is curious, and 
rather a pity, that the 
beauty of those perfectly 
amazing tops is somewhat 
marred by the odd, mal- 
formed brow tines.— 
Beprorp, Crowholt, 
Wobusn, Bletchley, Buck- 
inghamshire. 


A SET OF 
SPILLIKINS 


Sir,—Among a box of 
spillikins I bought at an 
old curiosity shop I found 
@ curious set with gaily- 
painted tops, illustrations 
of four of which I enclose 
in the hope that some of 
your readers may be able 
to explain their origin. 

‘he set comprises a 
strange assortment, in- 
cluding two more sol- 
diers, one in red and one 
in green, a dog, a tower, 
a clown, three parakeets, 
several wind instruments, 
amonk, a women in laced 
bodice and Tyrolean hat, 
and various its 
and pikes. ack ia num 
* on the back, the 





space prevented me from referring to 
Ay interesting building in East Street, 


photographs of which your readers 
may like to see. This is what is known 
as the Old Punch House, standing on 
the south side of the street only a few 
yards from the Cross. To-day it has 
a plastered Georgian front, swelling 
into a three-sided bay with sash 
windows; the bay runs up to eaves 
level, the modillion cornice being car- 
ried round it, and is supported below 
ona of Etruscan columns. 

ames Spershott refers to this 
in his 18th-century memoirs. 
Before being s0.‘‘greatly Transmo- 
graphyed and put into the modern 
taste” it bad a front of “several 
Stories Projecting one over the 
other and abundance of window lights 
of the old small soft of Diamon 


Glass . . . the whole front with Pillars - 


at the Entrance curiously wrought and 
Embellished with various ornaments 
of Mouldings, carved Flowers, Images 
&c."" “The most notable peice of 
Antiquity in the Carpentry way” is 
Spershott’s summing up of a front 
that suggests by his description some- 
thing ap ‘hing in elaboration that 
of Sir Paul Pindar’s house now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Formerly known as Scarborough 
House, this was for over a century the 
town house of the Lumleys, but its 
builder is thought to ve been 
William Holland, three times mayor 
of Chichester, whose name with the 
date 1595 was discovered on a beam. 
The interior contains evidence of its 
Elizabethan origin in panelling and 
two elaborately decorated plaster 
ceilings in the front rooms on the first 
and second floors. The Tudor rose 
appears in the bosses of the ceiling 
illustrated. 

This house is one of the few links 
between medizval and Georgian 
Chichester. Early in the nineteenth 
century its proprietor, a Mr. Parker, 
was celebrated for his milk punch, to 
which the building owes its present 
name. The charming shop front on 
the left, the fan light and the deli- 
cately ornamented Doric frieze are 
pleasant features, with which the plate 
glass of neighbouring shops il] accords. 

It is unfortunate that a lighting 
standard intrudes into the view of 
this old Chichester house front. It 
should not be beyond the wit of 
designers to evolve a type of standard 
for modern overhead lighting that is 
good to look at. Ugly lighting stan- 
dards, usually placed with no regard 
for the buildings in their 
vicinity, have now to be 
added to the overhead 
cables, telegraph wires, 
traffic signs and other 
deformities that mar 
our old country towns 
and villages.-~-ARTHUR 
Oswatp, Lingfield, Suy- 
rey. 


A LONG-LIVED 
HEN 


Sir, With reference to 
the letter about a four- 
teen- year-old hen in 
your issue of December 
27 last, 1 remember some 
50 years ago our keeper 
sending a hen up to the 
house with the sugges- 
tion that she should be 
boiled, as she had sat 
pheasant eggs for 17 
years. I remember her 
as a rather small sandy 
hen, and J don’t think she 
showed any signs of old 
age.--~F, L. CONGREVE 
(Col.), Lanetrees, Land- 
ford, Wiltshire. 


MONOCULTURE 
IN NATURE 
Sir,—Mr. Haworth- 
Booth makes some curi- 
ous statements in his 
letter of January 3 about the part 
played by monoculture in Nature. 
‘“Monoculture,” he says, ‘is a com- 
monplace in Nature,” and he gives as 
examples the prairies, the ther 
moors, the bracken hills and pine forest, 
all of which, according to him, increase 
the fertility of the soil. Admittedly, the 
prairies were rich in humus before they 
were broken by the plough. But 
For the obvious reason that 





why? 

were pastured by teeming herds 
of bison a ypronytd iB animals; 
and they were 


not composed 
of only one species of grasses. If a 
field is left fallow for a season, Nature's 
way is clearly indicated by the number 
of diferent species of grass, herb and 
wild flower that repopulate it. And it 
is decidedly odd to pick out heather 
moora and bracken hills as criteria of 
a kigh fertility. And how many 


aboriginal forests of pine or fir were of 
a single species 

f “‘ monocultures increase the fer- 
tility of the soil,” why has balanced 
mixed farming been in the common 
experience of mankind throughout ail 
ages and in every geographical region 
the surest means of preserving natural 
fertility? Because it is a mimetic 
adaptation of Nature's own methods 
of mixing the vegetative covering of 
the earth's surface and of her balances, 
by way of competition or mutual 
benefit, between a variety of plant 
species and genera. It is axiomatic 
that, the poorer the soil, the fewer the 
species that have colonised it. The 
Swiss herdsmen are probably the best 
in the world. I know of one who, em- 
ployed on the farm of a friend of mine, 
spent his firet week's leisure in col- 
lecting an amazing diversity of herbs 
and grasses which he bundied and hung 
up in the kitchen. From that time 
forward, the dairy herd never suf- 
fered from a day’s illness, because this 
herdsman, by a kind of divination, 
anticipated a cow going sick and dosed 
it from his hanging herbarium. What 
was he doing but imitating the 
methods of Nature? 

Photosynthesis is, of course, in- 
dispensable to the life of the plant, as 
breathing is to human life. But a 
man may breathe and yet be sick, 
a plant be green and yet unhealthy. 
Moreover, the monocultural Weish 
plantings of conifers are not on 
“bracken land" but on good sheep- 
walks.—H. J. MassincHam, Long 
Crendon, Buckinghamshire. 


TITS AND MILK BOTTLES 
Sir,—I was very interested in Major 
Jarvis’s recent remarks about great 
tits attacking the caps of milk 
bottles, especially because my own 
observations lead me to a different 
conclusion from his. 

During the war, owing to the 
delay in delivery, it became the 
custom to leave the milk  out- 
sido in the shade within view of 
the morning-room window. Great tits 
and blue tits would fly down to the 
bottles and peck at the cardboard 
caps, ultimately prising them off. 
Once a cap was off no bird attempted 
to touch the cream but concentrated 
un the cap, irrespective of which side 
was uppermost, On many occasions 
there was no trace of milk or cream on 
the exposed underside of the cap, but 
this did not appear to affect the birds’ 
enjoyment of, apparently, a card- 
board meal. 

So much for fact; now for theory. 
Goth great tits and blue tits are great 
lovers of fat and, particularly in the 
gardens of bird-lovers, haye been 
educated in its appreciation. 1 under- 
stand the cardboard caps are impreg- 
nated with wax of some kind and ! 
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helieve this to be the source of attrac- 
tion to the birds —Locenart E. V. 
Hotmxs, Winder, Oaksway, Gayton, 
Cheshire. 


A NORFOLK PICTURE 
Sir,—Can any of your readers 
help me to trace the whereabouts 
of a picture measuring 35 ins. by 
41 ins,, painted in oils, by William 
Williams of Sir William Jerningham, 
6th Rt., of Cossey near Norwich, and 
of his wife, with a view of Norwich in 
the distance? Until 1911 it was at 
Lexham Hall, Norfolk, and it was sold 
at Christie’s on June 19, 1911, being 
No, 728 in the catalogue of sale. 

The purehaser was the late Mr. 
Locket Agnew, on whose death it is 
believed to have to his widow. 
She died in 1922 or 1923, and seventy 
of her pictures were put up for sale at 
Christie's on June 15, 1923. The 
picture about which I enquire was not 
among them. It is, therefore, possible 
that Mr. Agnew disposed of it before 
his death.—T, B. Trappzs-Lomax 
(Brigadier), Great Hockham Hall, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 


AN OLD SUFFOLK 
BOWLING CLUB 
Str,---Last year you published 
a photograph of the old Company of 
Ringers of Halesworth, Suffolk, and 
I now send you a companion piece in 
an early photograph of a Halesworth 
Bowls Club, taken outside the Tuns 
Hotel about 1880. They are a queer 
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MEMBERS OF THE OLD COMPANY OF RINGERS AT HALES- 


WORTH, SUFFOLK, 


SEATED OUTSIDE THE TUNS HOTEL 


ABOUT 1880 
See letter: An Old Suffolk Bowling Club 


Vanneck, collateral members of a 
near-by titled family. 

It came about thus. Charles was 
groom at the more famous hostelry, 
the Angel, from whose stables these two 
sisters were sometimes driven out. In 
the absence of the coachman on one 
occasion he had to deputise, and at 
the conclusion of the drive one of the 
ladies asked him his name and if he 





HOLBECHE HOUSE, HIMLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, WHERE SOME 
OF GUY FAWKES’S GONFEDERATES SHELTERED AFTER THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT 
See letter : Link with the Gumpoteder Plot 


assortment of old characters, and some 
of them appear in the Ringers’ group, 
notably the local butcher, complete 
with long boots and beaver hat. Two 
notables are there, third and sixth 
from the left—Tom Page and Charles 
Partridge, who achieved local fame by 
marrying two sisters, the Misses 





AT TEMPLE NEWSAM: A TAPESTRY DEPICTING DIANA ON 
HER WAY TO THE CHASE 
See letter: A Sporting Tapestry 


was married. On his replying “No” 
to the second question, she asked him 
if he would like to be. He was not sure 
about this: “It depends,” he said. 
“Would you like to marry me?" she 
then asked, to be answered swiftly, 
“Yes, I would.” He was then taken 
into the house and arrangements were 
made. When he left he rushed off to his 
friend Tom, then a widower who kept 
a near-by- village inn, and asked him 
if he would like to marry Miss --. -, 
as her sister had just proposed to him, 
and if he was quick he could get the 
other one. Tom, nothing loath, har- 
nessed his pony, went off hot-foot to 
the two sisters, proposed and was 
accepted. 

The two little boys in the photo- 


ph are ball boys.—-ALLANJOBSON, * 


jeauchamp Cottage, 21, Cvown Dale, 
S.E.19. 


A SPORTING TAPESTRY 
Sir,—I thought you might care to see 
the accompanying photograph of a 
large tapestry illustrating Diana going 
to the Hunt, which has recently becn 
acquired from the collection of the 
late Sir Edmund Davis, Chilham 
Castle, Kent, and set up in Temple 
Newsam mansion, near Leeds (referred 
to in recent correspondence), which 
now serves Leeds as an Art Gallery. 

The subject, magnificently con- 
ceived, is carried out in blues, greens 
and pinks that give an air of luxuri- 


ance to the general scene and charm 
to such incidentals as the giant sun- 
flower (?) on the extreme left, and the 


minute study in the right foreground, 
where a fore heater eit hare slung 


over his shoulder and dog by his side 
beholds with awe the fair Diana. 

This tapestry, and another hung 
near by (also from Chilham Castle), 
were woven at the Mortlake tapestry 
factory founded by James I in 1619. 
~G, B. W., Leeds, 


LINK WITH THE 


GUNPOWDER PLOT 
Sik,--As Arbiter announced last 
weck, Holbeche House was a lot in 
the break-up auction of Lord Dudley's 
Himley estates, near Wolverhampton. 

Stephen Littleton lived in it 
as it was in 1605, and after 
the arrest of Guy Fawkes sheltered 
some of his confederates. While they 
were drying gunpowder in front of an 
open fire it blew up, greatly damaging 
the house. The next day, November 
8, the Sheriff of Worcestershire 
demanded the surrender of the con- 
spirators. Catesby, and others, who 
had been injured by the explosion. 
thereupon quitted the house, and were 
shot down by the Sheriff's men. Others 
were captured inside the house, after 
the Sheriff had ordered that it should 
be burned down. Probably amid the 
pressing business of the moment his 
orders did not result in the complete 
obliteration of the building.—_W. G. L., 
Hampstead, N.W,3. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SUN- 
BIRDS IN CEYLON 


Sir,--My garden, with the maidan in 
front of it, is full of birds because J 
encourage them to visit it. Early in 
the morning I wake up to the calls of 
the house-crows and the magpile- 
robins, the cries of the keels and the 
golden orioles and the songs of purple 
sun-birds. 

Some months ago, a pair of 
purple sun-birds (Cinnyris Asia- 
ticus), settling down on the pome- 
granate tree in my back compound, 
started looking about for a site for 
home-building. It was holiday time 
for me, and that set me observing their 
habits from the open back verandah. 
1 noticed that the birds had a great 


. idea which they were trying to put into 


execution. Near the end of a thorny, 
leafless twig there was a bit of rag 
{remnant of a piece of tinen that my 
servants had wrapped round a pome- 
granate fruit to help it to ripen) in 
a suspended pusition. ‘This the birds 
started using as a foundation, or 
‘rather a nucleus around which to build 
their nest. 

That was cnough for me! Taking 
an old discarded canvas cloth that 
once did duty for a drop-acene, I began 
lashing the ends of it loosely to the 
post that held the wire-netting 
alongaide the back verandah. An 
upturned box of deal-wood set on the 
ground for me to stand on, and a high 
stool placed on it to set my camera on, 
was the next step. Then, after making 
8 few observation holes for my eyes 
and the camera lens, I started watch- 
dng. Since my hide was only about 
six fect away, the birds seemed a trifle 


suspicious er alarmed at first, but 
soon gained confidence. 

in getting into the hide with my 
camera, I found the pair busy building 
their hanging structure. noticed 
that they alternately brought, in their 
sickle-shaped beaks, various kinds of 
building material consisting of threads 
of gossamer, little bits of bark, scraps 
of dead twigs, empty chrysalis cases, 
and even the chewed-out remains of 
the betel ‘leaf. Often the bird bring- 
ing the material hovered on effulgent 
wings in front of the nest, or settled 





AN OLD SCOTTISH ‘SAUT 
BACKET *' 
See letter: Can Britain Still Make It? 


down on the twig close by to make 
sure that no enemies were lurking at 
hand. For crows and kites were 
haunting the place, and it was evident 
that the birds wanted to keep their 
nest-building a secret to avoid trouble 
later on. 

After a day or two I found that 
the couple had completed the neat 
little eave, or porch, with the entrance- 
hole on one side below it. They then 





A_SUN-BIRD LOOKS ABOUT 

FOR LURKING ENEMIES 

BEFORE ENTERING ITS‘NEST 
TO FEED ITS YOUNG 


See letter: Photographing Swa-birds in Ceylon 


brought vegetable down (silky hairs 
from the fruits of Calotropis gigantea) 
to make the interior cushy for the 
sitting parent, and later the chicks. 
This manner of parental instinct 
Greatly impressed me. The mother- 
bird soon began to sit on the brownish- 
white eggs marked with fine, streaky 
spots of brown. And when, in a few 
days, the young were hatched, it was 

‘eat fun watching both the parents 
ringing food (nectar and polien, 
smali spiders and insects) for their 
offspring —S. V. ©. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


THE KEA’S RECORD 


Str,—With reference to Mr. Sydney 
Porter’s remarks about the kea 
(November 8, 1946), I would suggest 
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that he roads The Kea, A New Zealand 

Problem, by G. R. Marriner, F.R.M.8. 

‘illiams and Norgate, London, 1909). 

In spite of Mr. Porter's defence of the 

bird, this book seems to prove fairly 

conclusively that it was at one time 
a notorious sheep-killer. 

Especially interesting is the theory 
of how it started on its career of crime, 
first hunting for grubs in the so-called 
vegetable sheep that grow in New 
Zealand, and then finally digging for 
tit-bits in the sheep themselves — 
C. G. CHapLin, Millbrook Farm, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


CAN BRITAIN STILL 
MAKE IT? 
Sin,—Among our modern pottery one 
looks in vain for a “‘saut backet,” 
such as the old Scottish vessel de- 
picted in my photograph. Yet how 
sensible the shape is! Dust is kept 
out of the salt, while the housewife's 

hand has easy access. 

This example was probably made 
in the late eighteenth century by Scott 
Brothers of Portobello, of local red 
clay decorated with a pale pipe slip 
clay producing a chocolate ground 
colour. 

The firm made also dinner ware 
and tea sets when the pottery industry 
flourished in Scotland. An elaborate 
example of a salt bucket can be seen 
in the Royal Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh. J. M. S., Newbridge, 
Midlothian. 


““MUSICAL’’ DOGS 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about “ musical’ dogs, most 
oi our dogs have disliked any form of 
music (we had one that pleased us 
children immensely by howling dis- 
mally whenever guests favoured us 
with a song), but our present dog, a 
venerable Airedale, finds the wireless 
extremely soothing. He hates to be 
left alone, and is apt to bark and 
grumble, especially if left in the after- 
noon, when one member of the family 
goes to rest and the other is gardening; 
but he is perfectly happy if the radio 
is turned on. Thus you may find him 
lying down all alone listening to a 
symphony concert or anything rather 
highbrow, but not swing, which, he 
barks, he can't bear.—E izaABETH 
Cross, The Thatched Cottage, Idbury, 
Kingham, Oxford. 


AN OLD NORFOLK 
MOUSE-TRAP 


Srr,—The trap illustrated in your issue 
of December 27 is a clumsy version of 
the old Norfolk mouse-trap, one of 
which is still in the Strangers’ Hall 
Museum in Norwich. The measure- 
ments given by your correspondent 


THE HIDE FROM WHICH THE 
SUN-BIRDS WERE PHOTO- 
GRAPHED 


Ses telter: Photographing Sun-bieds in-Ceylon 
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A SHORED-UP HOUSE IN 


NEATH 


See letter: Damage by Colliery Workings 


show that there is not sufficient room 
for an adult rat to pass through the 
tap (bearing in mind the centra) 
pillars) nor is the sliding block weighty 
enough to kill so large an animal. 

In my youth I made several of 
these traps, and caught literally hun- 
dreds of mice with them. No bait is 
needed, and the trigger is unusually 
light. Death is instantaneous.— 
SAMBROOKE Tayzor, 97, St. Giles, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 


COLLECTING ALMS IN 
PERPETUITY 


Srr,—In the very interesting article, 
The Valley Time Forgot (December 20, 
1948), M. Lisle refers to ‘' Poor John” 
in Halifax, Yorkshire, Parish Church, 
“whose gnarled, 15th-century hand 
still supplicatingly grasps the pvor- 
box.” 

I think she must mean the life- 
size figure known locally as Old 
Tristram, for it is he who holds the 
Ppoor-box, near the south door of the 
church. 

I enclose a photograph of this 
curious piece of wood-carving. It 
seems that the original Tristram col- 
lected alms for the poor over such 
a long period that when he died 
about 200 years ago somebody had 
this novel idea of Igtting him continue 
the good work |—WayrarErR, Leeds. 


DAMAGE BY COLLIERY 
WORKINGS 


S1r,—Very few people, I fear, realise 
the havoc being caused in the country- 
side by land subsidence, as a result 
of the many miles of underground 
colliery workings. This is a very 
grave menace, having disastrous 
effects in several ways. 

Not long ago I was in an attrac- 
tive village in Yorkshire that is one 
of @ group remaining unspoiled by 
industry. 

Here the squire is fighting a 
losing battle with the menace. The 
fabric of many of the houses is being 
seriously damaged by the moving 
foundations, and, as can be sean in 
my photograph, extensive cracks in 
the houses are appearing. and it is 
necessary to shore up the walls to 
prevent their collapse. Note the deep 
tack in the house side, and the brick- 
work patching, telling of previous 
trouble. 

The village has many houses such 
as this, and even the old church 
{which one of the finest 
automatic carillons in the county) is 
similarly damaged. 





YORKSHIRE 
DAMAGED BY COAL WORKINGS BE- 


This is only one 
village so suffering. Yet 
there must be countless 
buildings in other places 
likewise affected. It is, 


1 sup » & necessary 
evil; the problem of com- 
bating it seems beyond 
our architects and en- 
ineers.— J. F. L. Lyons, 
, Bentley Road, Doncas- 
ter, Yorkshire. 


JOHN WILKES 
Str,—In her article on 
locks, in Country Lire 
of January 3, Miss Jour- 
dain says that there are 
scanty records of John 
Wilkes, the Birmingham 
locksmith. I have a 
“family tree” of the 
Wilkes family made by 
my uncle, John Wilkes, 

or more years ago. 
Because of a custom in 
the family 1 was given 
the name John. Edward 
Wilkes, 1612-1686 (of 
Leighton Buzzard), had 
four children, Mathew, 
Mark, Luke and Joan. 
Luke Wilkes, 1649, had a 
son, Israel Wilkes, 1689- 
1761. This Israel Wilkes 
married Sarah Heaton, 
and their son, John 
Wilkes, 1727-1797, was 
“Liberty” Wilkes, Bos- 
well's friend. 

John Wilkes, 1683-1753, lock- 
smith, of Birmingham, was the son of 
Mark Witkes of Leighton Buzzard, 
a grandson of Edward W.. 1612-1686. 
In 1713 this John Wilkes bought the 
corner house, against Litchfield Street, 
in Old Priory Square, Birmingham, 
and was living there until he died in 
1753.—B. JouN Fiatcuer, Daneway 
House, Sapperton, Neay Cirencester. 


BIRDS OF KENT 


Sir,—Many years have elapsed since 
the publication, by Dr. Norman Tice- 
hurst, of A History of the Birds of 
Kent, During the interval much fresh 
and important material has accumu- 
lated, and it is now clearly desirable 





AT HALIFAX PARISH CHURCH, 


YORKSHIRE: ‘‘ OLD TRIST- 
RAM,"' THE ALMS-COLLECTOR, 
CLASPING HIS POOR-BOX 
See letter: Collecting Alma in Perpetwity 


to prepare a new avifauna for the 
county. 

After consultation with Dr, Tice- 
hurst I have decided to undertake 
this work, to be published round about 
1950, and T be most grateful if 
anyone who has relevant notes weuld 
send them to me.—Jaues M. Harri- 
son, Bomerwood House, St. Botolpkhs 
Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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Rare 
Good Whisky 


Every drop of Johnnie Walker 
sold to-day has to come out of 
ptecious reserve stocks. Not 
until distilling is ‘ going strong’ 
again, and then not until a 
period of maturing has passed, 
can supplies of good whisky be 
increased. Johnnie Walker will 
always be rare good whisky ; 
here’s to the day when this good 
whisky will no longer be rare. 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


Born 1820 — still going strong 


rivileged . ee 


























Since 1834, we have imported the 
world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with it 
many privileges. For privilege it 
is, indeed, to be able to smoke 
and recommend to others a 
cigar so delicate in flavour 
and so delightfully mild 
as La Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar has 
met the demand of critical 
taste for over 70 years 
we can, and do (as sole 
importers of this brand 
in the United Kingdom) 
recommend it un- 
reservedly. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Favltless Jamaican Cigars 


All usual sizes In boxes of 25 and 30 from 30/6 upwards. 





MACHADO TOeacce Lo, LTD. KINGSTON, 
aa JAMAICA, BWI” 


ranch of THE IMPERIAL TOBACES CO, (of Great Britain & Ireland).LTD. L.7.2 
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@ Containers, Terminals and 
even the Plates are made of 
steel and practically inde- 
structible, 


@ Active material totally 
enclosed. 


@ Completely inert on open 
circuit and does not suffer 
from local action and 


” standing loss, 


@ No corrosive fumes. 









@ Alkaline electrolyte non- 
corrosive to all cell parts, 


COATED MACADAM 
for 


MAXIMUM TYRE GRIP | ore Le 


Federation of Coad Macadam Industries, 37, Chester Square, London, S.W-l. 


That's why there is 


Now available for all purposes except private radio and private cars. 


me GD NIFE BATTERIES LTD, Redditch, Worsesterehire. 
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HOLIDAY MEMORIES: BUILDERS’ COPY-BOOKS 


'N the Rain and the Sun (Hutchinson, 
21s.) is an apt title which gives a 
leasantly Hiarrovian flavour to 
Mr. L. S. Amery's new volume of holi- 
day reminiscence—some of it is more 
serious than that might imply—and 
neatly rounds off a sequence which 
began with Days of Fresh Air, Work 
bard and play hard has been Mr. 
Amery’s rule through a long and suc- 
cessful life, and it is evident that he 
has enjoyed his atrenuons times on 
mountain playgrounds as much as his 
triumphs in debate and council 
chamber, To him public life is very 
much like mountaineering. It needs 
determination and endurance. It 
needs judgment of what lies ahead and 
skill in dealing with each problem as 
you come to it. It needs, not least, 
a steady head on exposed summits. 
Mr. Amery should know, for in both 
spheres he has shown his pre-eminence 
in these virtues, 

To the climber the chapters which 
he devoted to the Alps—he has, it 
must be remembered, been president 
of the Alpine Club--will be full of 
interest, derived not only from the 
accounts of individual exploits but 
from the familiarity which this 
English statesman and empire-builder 
shows with the whole Alpine tradition, 
with guides and with haif a century’s 
mountain-worshippers of his own and 
other countries, When at the begin- 
ning of this volume he finds himself 
back at Macugnaga contemplating an 
attack on the east face of Monte Rosa 
he summons up memories of the 
Abate Achille Ratti—afterwards to be 
Pope-~and adds later that moving 
story of the last moments of W. P. 
Ker. How well this passion for things 
Alpine fits in with the author’s other 
devotion to the Empire appears in his 
casual remark that ‘‘l have seen 
nothing comparable” with the stu- 

endous ice and rock face of Monte 

osa “except the west face of Mount 
Robson in the Rockies or, just possi- 
bly, the snow face of Mount Tasman 
from the slopes of Mount Cook in the 
New Zealand Alps.” 

Were this away, the admirable 
series of mountain photographs with 
which the book is illustrated wauld 
show that Mr, Amery, whenever his 
official duties took him to South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand or 
particularly Canada, had no difficulty 
in finding the sort of relaxation he 
most desired. In all the Dominions 
Mr. Amery is at home and in more of 
the Colonies than one has space to 
mention. Of all the peoples of the 
Empire he writes with understanding 
and discernment aod, though his book 
contains little flavour of political 
sentiment and makes no attempt to 
deal with political problems, it is easy 
to discover why this indefatigable 
administrator has achieved so con- 
stant and ready a success in handlin; 
problems,.that others have foun 
beyond them. Though the chronology 
of such a record is probably of little 
importance, it should perhaps be 
added that this volume just carries us 
from war to war. W.E. B. 


18TH-CENTURY BUILDING 


HE gulf that now tes archi- 

tects from builders in all matters 
of taste came about in the nineteenth 
century, and for this great calamity, 
which has fouled the fair face of 
England, the architects must be held 
largely responsible. In the eighteenth 
century there was an imirable 
Machinery whereby ideas and prece- 
dents were communicated frotn Lon- 
don to the provinces and from the 
most celebrated architect to the 
humblest builder. By the, publica- 
tion of pattern books, the nuraberless 
Builders’ Assistants and Exemplars, 
which we now find in second-hand 
book shops, the country builder k 
abreast of (or but li behind) 


current fashions, and, moreover, 
received excellent technical advice as 
well as patterns to follow in his designs. 
Batty Langley and Isaac Ware wero 
two of the chief purveyors of “ assist- 
ance” to builders, but a later and less 
imown writer in the same field was the 
industrious William Pain, who, aided 
by his son James, found a ready sale 
for his Sutlder’s Companion and 
British Palladio. Eighty of their 
designs have been collected and are 
now re-published in a handy iittte 
book, Decorative Details of the 18th 
Century, by William and James Pain 
(A. Tiranti, 6s.). In an enthusiastic 
preface Professor Richardson points 
out that these pattern books have 
more than a mere historical interest, 
and that William Pain can be of value 
to the student of to-day. His designs 
were produced when the influence of 
Robert Adam was at its height, and, 
no doubt, innumerable modest houses 
in our country towns showing the good 
taste and Adam-like detail of the late 
eighteenth century were due to Pain's 
influence. When he wrote, taste was 
still unified, architects and builders 
spoke in the same architectural lan- 
guage; later on the architect, thinking 
only of his wealthy clients, forgot 
about the education of the builder, 
with the fatal results which we deplore 
to-day A. 8. O. 
A. A.'s WAR-TIME 

eux are a good many readers 

who wil) not need to be told what 
Anthony Armstrong was doing during 
the war and who, having been called 
upon in the course of their own war- 
time experience to peruse a periodical 
known as Tee Exim, have somehow or 
other discovered the identity of the 
creator of Pilot-officer Perey Prune. 
It was certainly good business on the 
part of the R.A-F. to acquire A. A. 
for “the duration” and to yet him to 
work to edit that Force's Training 
Memorandum, and it is not without 
significance that many instructors and 
senior officers to-day should suggest 
that Prune, with his constant boobs 
and miraculous escapes from accidents 
due to his own folly, did much towards 
helping to keep down the number of 
careless flying accidents. 

The authentic biography of Prune 
can now be read in the pages of We 
Keep Going (Collins, 8s. 8d.), though 
one hastens to add that it is only 
a small part of Mr. Armstrong’s story. 
We Keep Going is the legitimate heir 
and successor of Cottage {nto House 
and Village af War, and readers of 
those humorous adventures of the 
spirit in rural surroundings will know 
exactly what to expect. This time it 
is the garden and the family that have 
been going strong with the help of 
Mr. Michael Gibson’s most apposite 
iflustrations, Certainly A. A. has not 
lost his zest for country life during 
his war-time sojourn in the heart of 
Kingsway. R. J. 

TWO CENTURIES OF 

FOX-HUNTING 

ANY English people think of 
American fox-hunting as a late 
offshoot of the British sport, not 
realising that it has been almost as long 
established ovorseas as in the home 
islands. How many of us have ever 
thought of George Washington as a 
fox-hunting squire, yet ho was an 
ardent devotee of the sport. Mr. 
A. Henry Higginson sets out in his 
new book, Two Centuries of Fox- 
Hunting (Collins, 15s.) to tell us some- 
thing of early fox-hunting both in the 
States and over here. He says, “there 
seems to be a very considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exact date 
when organised fox-hunting came into 
being in America. Robert Brooke, 
Eaq., who came to Maryland in 1650, 
undoubtedly brought a pack of hounds 
with him, and he undoubtedly hunted 
foxes with them in the Western Hemi- 


sphere.” Mr. Higginson adds that it 
is doubtful if these hounds were used 
for hunting only foxes, but this remark 
applies equally to English hounds of 
the same date which we may suspect 
were employed to hunt almost any- 
thing. 

The description of the young 
George Washington and his keenness 
about everything connected with the 
chase makes particularly interesting 
reading, as do the extracts from his 
diary which tell among many other 
things :—"' January 8—hunting again 
in same company. Started a fox 
and ran him 4 hours—took the 
hounds off at night.” Other goad 
hunts around Mount Vernon are 
recorded, until Fate decreed that this 
country gentleman should become the 
first President of the United States of 
America and be troubled by more 
weighty cares than those of breeding 
and maintaining a pack of hounds, 

After considering many aspects of 
early hunting in his native land, Mr. 
Higginson turns to the early days of 
fox-hunting in England and gives us 
some interesting details of the rise of 
the sport to the “golden age" of fox- 
hunting here, quoting at length 
Nimrod’s celebrated description of 
hunting in Leicestershire about 1825, 
which to modern ears, accustomed to 
the difficu}ties of barbed wire and 
other troubles, seems a description of 
Paradise itself. Just as the author’s 
remarks on hunting in the past give 
us much to think about, so do his later 
chapters on the present and the future 
state of the sport— Fox-hunting will 
continue under the management of 
the dwellers on the land, be they land 
owners or tenants, all working together 
towards a common end—and by the 
children whose love of sport, particu- 
larly of fox-hunting, has been fostered 
by that grarid institution, the Institute 
of the Horse and Pony Club.” F, P. 


PALESTINE : THE ARAB 
CASE 


HERE has been obvious need for 

some time ofa short, intelligent and 
temperate statement of the Arab case 
with regard to Palestine. The propa- 
ganda which reaches the British aod 
American public comes almost entirely 
from the Jewish side and is hand- 
somely financed by interested parties 
in both countries. Such a statement, 
to be effective, should make clear at 
the start the historical background 
against which the events following 
the 1914 war and the acceptance 
by Great Britain of a mandate for 
Palestine under the League of Nations 
must be seen to be understood. 

In his Foreword to just such a 
book, Palestine Through the Fog of 
Propaganda, by M, F. Abcarius 
(Hutchinson, 12s, 6d.), Major-General 
Sir Edward Spears points out the 
baffling effect of assimilated Biblical 
memories and @ vague conception of 
geography on the average well- 
meaning citizen. The Jews were 
promised Palestine in the Bible; so 
much is clear to him. It seldom occurs 
to him that the prophecy that the 
Jews would return to Palestine has 
song ago been fulfilled, since it was 

le during the Captivity in Babylon, 
from which they did in fact return to 
the Promised Land. 

This, of course, is only one 
instance of the mental confusion 
which besets British men and women 
who endeavour to understand the 
Arab point of view. When we come 
to modern and contemporary develop- 
ments almost as fundamental miscon- 
ceptions wil} be found with regard to, 
for instance, the Balfour Declaration 
and British policy with regard to a 
Jewish National Home. Mr. Abcarius’s 
book gives a clear and objective 
account of the main cevelopments 
which during the Mandate period led 
up to the present difficult situation, 


and makes perfectly clear the essential 
difference between the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine and the conversion of Palestine 
into a Jewish State. 

The later chapters carry the stary 
as far as the Report of the Enquiry 
Commission. Not the least valuable 
parts of the book are those which deal 
with land policy under the Mandate 
and with agriculture and industry. 
The argument th: t the Zionists have 
proved excellent agricultyral colonists 
provokes the reply that if fanatical 
colonists working for no pay, yet 
backed by unlimited wealth, sot to 
work on the land in England some 
temarkable results might be expected, 

L. s. 


THE ESCAPE OF 8ST. PAUL’S 


S$ long ago as April, 1939, the 
Chapter of St. Paul's met to con- 
sider the almost imminent emergency 
of war. Wren's great building, 
dominating the ancient city from the 
highest point within its boundaries, is 
the Cathedral not only of London but 
of the Empire. Three earlier churches 
have gone up in flames upon the spot. 
What if in the conflagration of war 
Wren’s masterpiece should follow its 
predecessors ? 

In St. Paul's Cathedral in Wartinte 
(Hutchinson, 10s, 6d.), the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Dr. Matthews, has now put 
on record the complete story af the 
hattle which was then prepared. It is 
an enthralling story, which might have 
ended abruptly on too many occasions, 
In October, 1946, and April, 1941, 
high explosive bombs strack the 
Cathedral and the second tore a great 
hole in the roof of the Choir, and 
brought the dome of the north tran- 
sept crashing through the floor, All 
the windows were smashed; the High 
Altar was destroyed. The many 
illustrations of Dr. Matthews'’s book 
show not only how remarkably the 
Cathedral escaped the wholesale de- 
struction which eventually overtook 
the whole of its neighbourhood, but 
how costly will be the necessary 
repairs to the fabric itself far which 
the Dean and Chapter have now 
appealed for £100,000. To this fund 
the royalties from the sale of this buok 
will be given. 

Dr. Matthews's narrative, though 
full of fact, is not destitute of either 
humour or drama. He tells us, for 
instance, of a discussion as to whether 
the conspicuous dome could be 
camouflaged. No genius, he says, 
arose able to make it resemble either 
a farm-yard or a haystack. As for 
the work of protection which is so 
graphically described, the Dean is 

roud to tell us that the Cathedral 
atch was voted by its members "the 
beat club in London.” ELB. 


SCOTTISH WAY OF LIFE 


AY essay of the Jength of those thet 
grace the Britain in Pictures 
series of buoks is a small compass 
within which to embrace a subject se 
individual and complex as the Scottish 
way of life, and Mias Janet Adam 
Smith's Life Among the Scots (Collins, 
4s.) may be said rather to whet than 
to satisfy one's appetite for informa~- 
tion about the pattern of living north 
of the Border. As a guide to the 
“Scottish character, moreover, it is at 
times a little tacking in penctration. 
The main influences that have made 
Scots men and women what they are. 
however, are admirably sketched, and 
the author has wisely made space te 
examine the question of the future of 
the Scottish way of life in the light of 
the depressions of the inter-war years. 
The illustrations are delightful, notably 
an etching of Libberton Wynd, Edin- 
burgh, by Walter Geike and William 
McTaggart’s oil painting, The Emi- 
grants. J. KA 
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ZUG Gent's Walking 
hoe in Brown, 
Meeting the , 
demand of 
particular le is 
the first rzeritial of 
ZUG Upper Leather. To 
do this, it has combined the 
‘Qualities that everyone expects 
in good footwear-—water resistance, 
pllability and a superb appearance. 
culy the Aristocrat of thers. 
Your dealer will be delighted to show 
you tha footwear with the ZUG 
Oval Tag next time you are choosing 
footwear. 


Ww. AARTIN Led. , 
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MICHAEL SADLEIR’S 
GLAMOUR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MICHAEL SADLEIR, in 
M a note prefacing his new 
novel, Forlorn Sunset (Con- 
stable, 12s, 6d.), refers to its pre- 
decessor, Fanny by Gaslight, which, like 
this book, is set in London during the 
seventies of the last century. “ Inevit- 
ably,” says the author, this book 
“lacks the glamour of its predecessor.” 
Now here we are, at the very out- 
set, up against a question: What is 
glamour? 1 have not read Fanny by 
Gaslight, and so I cannot speak of that 
book's quality; but if I had been 
asked what was the outstanding thing 
about Forlorn Sunset, | should have 
said “Glamour.” 
Unhappily, glamour is a word that 
has fallen on evil days, and for that we 
must chiefly blame the films and 


man, and not a manager of a chemist’ 
shop. 

How true these considerations are 
when applied to this novel of Mr, 
Sadieir's you may gather when you 
jJearn that its theme is the trade in 
women, in all its aspects, togethes with 
some consideration of remedial 
Measures, in the London of the 
‘seventies. How intolerably dull and 
boring on the one hand, how revolt- 
ingly salacious on the other, the treat- 
ment of such a theme could be it is 
not difficult to imagine. Only the 
application of glamour has made it 
what I take it to be, and that is a novel 
that stands head and shoulders above 
the stuff being turned out by the pro- 
Pagandist and intelligentsia novelists 
of to-day. It is made from end to end 
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(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
BOMBER OFFENSIVE. By Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris 
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musical shows which have narrowed 
the word down tc a description of lush 
femininity, Very few of the young of 
this generation hear the word glamour 
without thinking of ‘‘glamour girls,’ 
who are al) so painfully real and cor- 
poreal, whereas glamour as it was 
understood, and should be understood, 
is a matter of incorporeal enchant- 
ment, witchcraft, magic. 1 fear that 
the sound which reaches the modern 
ear is ‘‘glammer,” which has nothing 
to do with “glamourie,” an earlier 
form of the word. 

Now, the very title of this book is 
glamorous in this authentic sense. 
Each word of it is glamorous, especially 
the word forlorn. “ Forlorn—the very 
word is like a bell,"’ Kerts wrote; and 
there's another glamorous word—bell. 
Glamour is all compact of these words 
that express the uneasy edge of things, 
where the real and the unreal melt and 
intermingle. 


THACKERAY 

I am sure it Was not of Ziegfeld 
girls nor of Mr. Cochran’s young ladies 
or father the cantemporary equi- 
valents—that Thackeray was thinking 
when he said that the very basis of a 
good novel must be glamour. The 
saying is the more worth considering 
when one remembers that Thackeray 
was hardly the man to write the 
bastardised sludge that would be 
called glamorous to-day. He was close 
enough tc the hard firm outline of life; 
but he knew (as every novelist knows 
if he is at all conscious of what he is 
doing) that in the..most realistic- 
seeming novel there is a no-man’s-land, 
of which it is as well that the reader 
should be unaware, in which the out- 
line is not traly that of life, however 
much it may seem to be so, but is 
subtly infused with that magic, that 
witchcraft, that glamour, which is the 
author's imagination playing through 
and transcending the materia! he 
presents, Without this there would be 
no point in novels at all. You could 
get all you wanted to know from bluc- 
books and newspapers. A novelist, to 
be worth reading, must bea medicine- 


out of the hard and cruel stuff of life, 
but this is passed through the mesh 
of a fine imagination which imparts 
the virtues of pity and forgiveness. 

How is this done? How doe 
what I call glamour come into so hard 
acase? Thisinterests me as a novelist 
and f hope it will interest my readers 
too. Well, you know how you can be 
walking through a London main 
thoroughfare when the lights are 
coming on and the dusk is thickening, 
and some exploring instinct drives you 
off that main track into the lanes and 
warrens that never lie far behind. 
What a strange new world ten foot- 
steps can take you into! Here the 
lights are fewer, and the dusk is 
thicker; a few lamps on brackets, 
a few people sliding dubiously into and 
out of shadows, a few pubs leading 
a life curiously remote from that of 
more public hosteiries; back-doors and. 
garbage-cans and cats: indeed, this 
seems a new world, but, in fact, it is 
only the hidden and hinder part of the 
world we know, the place where that 
world's attributes display themselves 
in the glamorous half-lights of both 
mental and physical existence. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY 

Now what Mr. Sadleir has done is 
t6 come upon his theme through these 
back approaches. The whole story, 
startling as it is in the detailed and 
documented wealth of its knowledge, 
is none the less webbed in the grey 
mystery in which dark deeds are done, 
We tread in all the furtive ways where 
wealth grinds the faces’ of the pocr; 
the money-lenders and pawnbrokere, 
the purveyors of hell's delights, the 
Tich at one another's throats, the poor 
with no thought beyond the ameliora- 
tion of their poverty by whatever 
means ; we are shown all these—a posi- 
tively coamic geography of vice, 
tapacity and sin. And, as I say, we 
are shown it all in that fascinating 
distorting half-light of its secret back- 
ways which reveals by the very intent 
af concealment. 

T have named no names, made no 
attempt to outline the plot of the 





story. I have tried to indicate ita 
character rather than to follow its 
course. It need only be said that, 
fundamentally, it is the greatest story 
of all : the story of sin, repentance, and 
redemption, and that the author has 
handled it with the understanding of 
an artist. 


BOMBER COMMAND 

Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris 
tells in Bomber Offensive (Collins, 21s.) 
the story of the force which he com- 
manded during the war. Those who 
want the detailed account of that 
force are not likely ever to find it 
better set out than it is here, but I do 
not propose in this review to go into 
that side of the matter. What is of 
more interest, and, I think, more 
importance, is Sir Arthur's opinion 
about the value. of his weapon in 
relation to other weapons; though 
even this is now academic, because he 
believes that the bomber has “had its 
day.’ He has the humour to admit 
that this is not likely to be cither 
recognised or acknowledged. “1 have 
not the slightest doubt that the Air 
Force will go the way of the other 
services and tend to cling to the anti- 
quated weapons with which it will 
conccive its interests to be bound up. 
An obvious line of defence for the 
bomber will be to insist on its use for 
the drupping of atomic bumbs.”' 

To put Sir Arthur's claim for the 
bomber (had it been fully used) into 
a sentence: he thinks it could have 
made the invasion of Europe unneces- 
sary. It is all, of course, a matter of 
“ifs.” If the R.A.F. had got the men, 
aircraft and equipment which they 
asked for, and if the Americans also 
had not had resources diverted from 
the essential weapon---the bomber - 
then “the result would have been the 
inevitable and total collapse of 
Germany, and there would have been 
no need for the invasion.” 

Sir Arthur complains that Bom- 
ber Command was never allowed to 
show. what it could really do. Between 
the two wars the R.A.F. “‘repeatediv 
escaped destruction at the hands of 
the other two services only by the 
skin of its teeth,” “* For nearly twenty 
years I watched the army and navy, 
Voth singly and in concert, engineer 
one deliberate attempt after another 
to destroy the Royal Air Force. Time 
after time they were within a hair- 
breadth of success; time after time 
‘Trenchard, and Trenchard alone, 
saved us.” 

And now he thinks that (for war 
purposes} the R.A.F, 1s as obsolete as 
the “dinosaurs” of the navy, which 
command his supreme contempt. The 
atomic bomb has the field, Or rather, 
as he prefers to call it, the “atomic 
exploder."" We should give up the 
thought of bombs carried in aero- 
planes. “My own opinion is that an 
ordinary embassy official, or for that 
matter a commercial traveller or 
tourist, will eventually prove just as 
good, and potentially more secretive, 
a conveyor of atomic explosives as any 
aircraft, rocket or uther machine.” 


THE FUTURE 

How will disputes be settled in 
future ? Those who imagined that 
reason might have something to do 
with it will be discouraged by Sir 
Arthur's view of the trend of events. 
He sees his diplomats, commercial 
travellers, or what not, infiltrating into 
a country, each carrying a bit of 
innocent-looking luggage which, fitted 
together, becomes an “atomic 
exploder,"’ “The threat of its presence 
could then be used to back an ulti- 
Matum, or it could be used to destroy 
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outright the area in which it was 
placed. So let us not imagine that 
wars—once au affair of small pro- 
fessional armies and just lately the 
concern of entire nations—are neces- 
aarily to remain within the province 
of what are catled the ‘armed forces. 
Most probably wars will be taken over 
by the scientists, the diplomats and 
the ‘cloak and dagger men.’ With 
weapons potentially so lethal as 
atomic explosives, there is no need to 
embroil milflions in production and in 
battle for many years when decisions 
can bo brought about in a few seconds 
by the exercise of a little chicanery 
on the part of a very few persofis.”” 

¥or myself, I find this anything 
but a heartening prospect, because it 
acems to me that ‘decisions’ so 
brought about wauld lack even the 
appearance or promise of permanence, 
seeing that the retaliation would be 
as secret and successful as the first 
attack. One has only to envisage 
Britain, Russia, America and Japan 
living in these conditions to realise 
that the world would then be in such 
a nightmare of fear and suspicion that 
neither civilisation nor sanity would 
be any longer possible, Perhaps it ir 
because he realises this that Sir 
Arthur Harris writes, almost with 
satisfaction ; My part in the next war 
will be to be destroyed by it.’” 


eee 


POET OF WILD LIFE 
IKE the little field and woodland 
creatures of whom, at her best, 
she writes, Miss Ruth Tomalin, in 
Threnody For Dormice (Fortune Press, 
5s.), moves lightly, gently buat surely 
through her native element, which in 
her case is verse. The Threnody itself, 
her longest piece, endears her to us as 
she writes of ‘the secret silken dor- 
mouse"’ and states the simple fact that 
Men have no knowledge how a dor- 
matse dies. 
But Miss Tomalin has that knowledge, 
and with soft touches she admires, 
loves, pities all small creatures that 
perish. especially those whose fate is 
linked up with town encroaching on 
country, making 
the land a crowded street, 
long centuries of loss with no return, 
This is a theme on which she writes 
again and again, as in Rime For A 
New Road ; 
This is the song the orchids cry, 
Butterfly, Spider and Bee— 
Under the shining roads we lie, 
Deep as the shining sea... 
Miss Tomalin’s is an individual 
approach, although in one poem, 
Invasion Spring, there is a noticeable 
echo of Housman. She has humour, 
a universal compassion, a craftsman- 
ship that sometimes. as in Hawk 
Moth, touches perfection. This is a 
book of delicate enchantments, and 
deserves a better format than it 
teceives. Dut the design on the jacket, 
by Rosemary Cosgrave, catches de- 
lightfully the very spirit of the shy, 
sweet verses SHO. 




















MEN AND AFFAIRS 

N. Running Commentary (Rockliff, 

10s. 6d.), Mr. Reginald Pound 
records, in diary form, his impressions 
of and reactions to the world around 
him during the earlier part of the war 
and the months immediately preceding 
it. It is a lively, anecdotal narrative, 
marked by a wit that flashes out 
suddenly and at times unexpectedly 
from an underlying seriousness. Per- 
sons loom larger in it than du events, 
but the author’s personality, though 
all-pervading, is never allowed to 
obtrude itself to the suppression of 
others’. During part of the war Mr. 
Pound served with the B.B.C. at 
Evesham, and he has many shrewd 
and amusing things to say about life 
there, Itis to be hoped that this book, 
which takes up where Pound Notes left 
off, ia but the forerunner of yetanother 
on similar lines. J. K. A. 
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The hammock is pivoted at one end. It 
always follows the shape of the body, 
snugly fitting the small of the back, giving 
full spinal support. The covering is a 
hard-wearing, close-weave fabric, stuffed 
with a resillent material. The sturdy 
aluminium alloy frame makes the seat 
light and easy to move about. Upholstered 
In a variety of colours with frames stove- 
‘enamelled in pastel shades. 


NO UNITS REQUIRED 


£18 - 17 ~ 9. prscuse mx 


Send for descriptive leaflet No. 13 


Manufactu 
429526 


red onder Beret: Patent Net Nes. 


GURISTIE-TYLER LTD., SS PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.t 





mong the first names in the land for horticultural 
requisites is “ Ryders of St. Albans.” Since the day 
of their inception nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Ryders 
have always adhered to the principle of ‘quality first and 
foremost.” That is why experienced gardeners everywhere 


’ 


trust the name “Ryders” implicitly . . . and why Ryders 
famous seeds, bulbs, plants and trees, will ever continue to make 
their contribution to the glory and abundance of the garden. 


RYDER & SON (1920) LTD.. SEEOSMEN & NURSERYMEN, ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
THIS ONE-WAY PLOUGH 


keeps land free from open furrows, 










saves time at the headlands. 


‘HE “turnover " principle is simple and the 

change from left- to right-hand ploughing, 
and rear wheel lift is automatic The Bawden 
patent lifter allows the points to be lowered 
wnhout altering the aligrunent of the breast 
plates. 

For full details, apply for leaflet * B, A.’ 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 








The Kennedy & Kemoe Grain 
Drier is desiened for dealing with 
the cutout of the modern combine. 
It permits of easy installation and 
forsimple control with continuous 
drying ant pneumatic elevation 
of wet and dried grain obtained 
with the use of a single fan, 
KEWEDY & KEMPE, Ltd., General Engineers, LONGPARI: ANDOVER, HANTS 

Ps? elie anise, * Kennedy, “ 


We shall be pleased to supply further 
particulars on application. 
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STATE CONTROL 
AND SELF-HELP 


R. SIDNEY FOSTER, who 

has been a tower of strength 

to the Milk Marketing Board 
as General Manager, isa realist. Talk- 
ing to Norfolk farmers at the annual 
meeting of the county branch of the 
N.F.U., he stressed that, while the 
State may offer agriculture security, 
farmers must not rest on guarantees : 
they must use their powers of organisa- 
tion if they want to preserve and 
develop the home market. Whatever 
hopes we may cherish of stability 
under the Agriculture Bill, God helps 
those who help themselves; and 
farmers have a clear field for positive 
self-help. How dangerous it would be 
if, in exchange for guaranteed prices, 
they allowed themselves to be cut off 
at their farm gates from a]l access or 
right to the markets beyond. It is 
hardly likely that the producers of 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada 
and other countries that have access to 
our markets will be content to allow 
the Ministry of Food or any other 
State agency in this country to manage 
the marketing of their produce. As 
Mr. Foster rightly said, agricultural 
marketing schemes are complemen- 
tary to the provisions of the Agri- 
culture Bill. They make possible the 
blending of self-help with State 
control. 


A Suffolk Farmers’ Club 


T Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
local farmers and townspeople 
connected with agriculture are starting 
a social club, and the premises are to 
serve as the offices of the local branch 
of the N.F.U. It is certainly a great 
advantage to any farming community 
to havea local centre where the threads 
of N.F.U. organisation, Young Far- 
mers’ Clubs and other agricultural 
activities can be woven together. 
Farmers in Lancashire have their 
Agriculture House at Preston, and 
those in Wiltshire their Agriculture 
House at Devizes. At Bury St. 
Edmunds the purpose of the farmers’ 
club is to further the interests of 
farmers, socially and in their business, 
and I am sure that it wili meet with 
a good response. Apart from the 
Farmers’ Club in London, the most 
impressive club of this type that [ have 
visited is the Saddle and Sirloin 
adjoining the Chicago stockyards. 
There the leading men in the livestock 
jmarkets and the killing trade meet for 
lunch and recreation, and I have no 
doubt that much prpfitable business is 
done there, too. The most impressive 
of the features of the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club is the collection of paintings 
of the pioneers in the livestock world, 
including some of our breeders who 
laid the foundations for our beef 
breeds, which have spread their quali- 
ties over the world 


Bird Seed Crops 


rE it really necessary now for the 
Ministry of Agriculture to be 
fussing over a new Birdseed, Millet 
and Canary Seed (Control of Cultiva- 
tion) Order? There has been, since 
1944, a similar order prohibiting the 
growing of buckwheat and canary 
seed except with consent from the 
W.A.E.C. The new Order extends and 
strengthens the permit. Millet is now 
brought under permit. This, accord- 
ing to the Ministry, has. now become 
Mecessary “in order to ensure the 
maximum production of essential food 
crops.” As merely a few hundred 
acres are likely to be involved anyway, 
and only the exceptional farmer. is 
likely to want to grow a patch of one 
of these crops for bird seed, it seems 
rather fantastic to take legislative 
power to discourage such enterprise at 
a time when we are gaily spending 








foreign exchange on the importation 
of pineapples, pears, peaches and 
other luxury food-stuffs, 


Eggs and Packing Stations 


ap Bese farmers who keep hens _ 
commercially now have the oppor- 
tunity of changing the packing station 
to which they send their eggs. When 
the zoning of egg collection was 
started, many farmers who normally 
sent their eggs to a local farmer's 
co-operative packing station were 
ordered to sell through a private 
firm’s packing station if that happened 
to be the nearest at hand. Conversely, 
some farmers found their business 
transferred to co-operative packing 
stations. Now all have the opportunity 
of asking for their registration to be 
changed. Under price control we all 
get the same standard price, and the 
grading should be done equally fairly 
at all the packing stations, but those 
poultry-keepers who send their eggs 
to socicties of which they are members 
earn also a bonus on their sales. In 
the days when feeding stuffs were 
plentiful and eggs abounded, this was 
a valuable consideration, and even 
to-day an extra 1d. or 2d a. dozen is 
not to be sneezed at, It will be 
interesting to see how many farmers 
take this opportunity of changing their 
registration. Those who are content 
with the service they are now getting 
need take no action. 


Debts due to the W.A.E.C. 


iO Bee Ministry of Agriculture has 
developed an annoying practice 
of cross-accounting in making pay- 
ment of ploughing grants. If the far- 
mer to whom payment is due is in the 
habit of employing labour provided 
by the W.A.E.C. he finds that instead 
of his being paid his ploughing grant 
in a straightforward way, the amount 
is set against any outstanding sums 
that he currently owes for the hire of 
German prisoners or other labour. As 
the Committees are habitually two or 
three months behind in sending out 
their labour accounts, confusion is 
made worse confounded by this silly 
cross-accounting, which must make 
more work for Civil Servants as well as 
bring confusion to the farmers’ 
accounts. Why the Ministry should 
feel unable to trust a farmer to pay 
regularly for the labour he hires, 
especially when he is in the habit of 
sending a monthly cheque, is hard to 
understand. No doubt someone in 
the Ministry or the Treasury thought 
he was being clever in safeguarding 
the public purse, but it is an exaspera- 
ting practice that should be stopped. 
In the farmer's accounts the ploughing 
grant has no connection at all with his 
expenditure on labour and the one 
has to be disentangled from the other. 


Bath and West Show 


AN Cheltenham the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society 
mean to make a success of their first 
post-war show, which will be held 
there this summer. The scope of the 
classes for livestock has been increased 
and the educational side of the show 
is being taken seriously by, several 
Government Departments. The Bath 
and West Society has always en- 
couraged craftsmanship and the Hon. 
Jj. W. Best, who looks after this side of 
the show, has ambitious plans for 
showing sheep-shearing, horse-shoeing, 
basket-making and scything, as well as 
livestock-judging competitions for 
members of young farmers’ clubs. The 
West Country is rich in craftsmen and 
it is well that their skill should have 
encouragement like this. 


CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COMPENSATION 


est in real estate came to the 

fore just over 100 years ago, 
mainly as a result of the railway 
enterprise of that period, and a com- 
prehensive measure called the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act was passed 
in 1845. It covered the acquisition 
of real property and other interests 
required for undertakings of a public 
nature, including canals and street 
widenings, and it constituted virtually 
a code of compensation law. It did 
not confer any sort of right to com- 
pensation, either for land taken or 
damago done, but it prescribed the 
machinery by which compensation 
might be obtained, and amending 
Acts were passed in 1860 and 1869. 
In certain circumstances the owners 
of land could call on railway com- 
panies to pay compensation or to 
buy the land, and the time within 
which the powers must be exercised 
was strictly defined. 


TIME-HONOURED BASIS OF 
EXPROPRIATION 


TS get the perspective of current 
proposals for depriving owners 
of an element of value in their real 
estate it is necessary to consider and 
keep in mind tho outlines of ordinary 
expropriation as fixed by the principal 
Act (that of 1845) and a great accumu- 
lation of case law. It has been sug- 
gested that, whatever the compen- 
sation payable, it should be augmented 
by 10 per cent. Such an addition was 
always made when juries tried com- 
pensation claims. The origin and the 
reason for making it were often dis- 
cussed and the true explanation seems 
to be that given by the late Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C., M.P., who quoted the 
remark : ‘You may give an owner so 
many thousands of pounds for his 
property, but he will have to re-invest 
the money, and in order to secure 
him in the future enjoyment of income 
as large as that he has already had 
you must provide for the cost of re- 
investment.”’ On the whole the likeli- 
hood of any compensation payable 
in the future being increased by an 
arbitrary 10 per cent, is improbable. 


Cetin ral esa for any inter- 


ASCERTAINMENT OF 
PRINCIPLES 


HE Uthwatt Committee was not 
the first to deal with the question 
of ownership and compensation, and it 
is significant that a committee ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction sat as long ago as 1918. 
Tho view was then expressed that land 
for public purposes must be made 
available easily, cheaply and speedily. 
Progress towards that idea] has been 
slow, might have remained so but 
for the ‘pressure of post-war work. 
To judge current p: Is it is well to 
glance at the letter and the spirit 
expropriation as it was carried out 
before either of the two great wars, 
Plainly evident was a growing feeli 
that too much regard might be pai 
to the protection of the rights of 
ownership, Many exorbitant claims 
were presented, ignoring the fact that 
even a public authority acquiring 
land for a public purpose was entitled 
to a fair deal. 


BETTERMENT AND 
WORSEMENT 


ETTERMENT, the principle that 
persons the value of whose Prop- 
ic 


an Act LCC, This 
involved the mates of a double 
valuation, one before and the other 


after the improvement, and it gave 
rise to worsement, the right to a set-off 
in the event of a decrease in value. 
The idea of betterment was not new, 
for it is traceable in property dealings 
just after the Great Fire of London. 

An important feature of better- 
ment is that it may vary from time to 
time. For éxample, during the recon- 
struction of large areas that have been 
cleared by enemy action the first 
premises to be lettable may enjoy a 
temporary inflation of ‘value=w at 
may be called scarcity value—and 
eventually, whon much or all of an 
area has been rebuilt on, rents may 
tend towards a lower level. 

Betterment is a very complex 
subject, and an eminent valuer, who 
was retained to assess it some years 
ago in connection with a smal] London 
improvement, afterwards declared his 
dislike of the principle. There will be 
special difficulties in levying a better- 
ment charge on property that has 
been for years merely a site, affording 
no basis of comparison of rentals. 
All that can be predicted about re- 
building is that it will cost so much 
that the prospect of any owner deriv- 
ing enough to warrant a betterment 
levy is very remote. 


LAND FOR NEW TOWN 


ORD SEFTON has accepted 

£375,000 for, roundly, 4,000 acres 

at Kirkby, Lancashire, from the 

Liverpool Corporation, which intends 

to form an industrial township on the 
property. 

The East Burton estate of 433 
acres at Wool, Dorset, has been sold 
for £34,000, at Dorchester. 

Buxhalls estate, 400 acres with a 
house in the Georgian style, at Lind- 
field, near Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley on behalf of the executors 
of Lord Cautley, K.C. The Ouse flows 
through the estate for more than a 
mile. 


£43,000 FOR HIMLEY HALL 
CCORDING to a speech made a 
day or two after the private sale 
of Himley Hall, in Staffordshire, 
announced last weck, the Coal Board 
paid £43,000 for the mansion and 
about 200 acres. Eventually the 
underlying beds of coal close to the 
Hall are expected to prove that in the 
urchase the State has made a good 
Fargain, apart from the value of the 
Hall as headquarters of the section of 
the Board administering mining in 
that part of the Midlands. 


MAYFAIR AND 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
Te Mayiale freehold formerly 

held by the Bath Club in Berkeley 
Street and Dover Street was sold to 
an insurance company last year. A 
Jong lease of the property has been 
acquired with a view to adapting 
it to the purposes of Slough Estates 
and two other concerns. Bombing 
wrought havoc with the premises. 
valuable extension of Hamp- 
stead Heath, 3 or 4 acres, with a 
frontage of 350 feet to North End Road 
and adjoining Jack Straw's Castle, 
seems about to be acquired for public 
use, for there is every likelihood that 
the purchase-money will be quickly 
raised 


Two houses, Fern Lodge and 
Heathlands, stood on the land, until 
their obliteration by bombing. The 
‘War Damage Commission haa agreed 
the Sompecsstion due for the property, 
and, deducting that amount, the sum 
needed is £226,000. It is said that on a 
very clear day the Hog’s Back and 
Hindhead in Surrey are visible from 
the place. ARBITER. 
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See how they run — 


Some liquids ‘ run’ easily, Others are sticky or viscous. 
Some substances are so viscous that their movement 
can be detected only by periodical observation over 
months or even years. Pitch, for example, when examined 
under laboratory conditions, flows so slowly that at 
ordinary temperatures it would take tens of years to 
move only a few inches. The chemist frequently needs 
to find exactly how ‘thick’ or how ‘thin’ a given 
liquid is: in other words, to determine its viscosity 
with accuracy. Viscosity can be measured by noting 
the time taken for a sample to pass through a hole of 
standard size. The newer type of viscometer is more 
elaborate and enables a detailed analysis of viscosity 
to be made. 
be tested is placed in a metal cup which rotates about 
a closely-fitting plunger suspended from a fine steel 


In one form of instrument the liquid to 


wire. As the liquid is carried round it exerts a drag 
on the plunger causing it to turn and thus to twist its 
supporting wire —the greater the viscosity of the 
liquid, the greater the drag. The degree of twist is 
shown on a finely graduated scale from which readings 
can be taken. These provide figures from which 
viscosity can be calculated with great accuracy. It is 
this new accuracy that, to give one example, enables 
the oil-refiner to achieve complete : 

uniformity in every grade.of oil he 
produces, for the British’ chemical 
industry uses the viscometer in -a 
hundred ways to further its ability 
to serve the public. 
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GOLFING 


brown and a medium leafy green. They make a 
splendid golfing outfit, when they can be located; 
Simpsons had some, but they have been swamped with 
orders. Sthali dice-checked tweeds in three or four 
mixed colours and an infinite variety of pleated 
effects are plentiful, and here one is struck by the 
number of times yellow is used as a subsidiary colour 
in these tweeds, also in the sweaters and woollen 
squares that accompany them, Canary yellow or 
maize are far and away the most in evidence, used 
with bracken brown, Lincoln green, the new grey- 
green and lichen shades that have been brought in for 
this spring, and flashed with plum and crimson, 

The battle-dress has inspired Jaeger in their latest 
design for golf, and a very practical and charming 
outfit is the result. The top is almost pure battle-dress 
but can be opened to the waist or pinned up so that 
a plain, round-necked woollen sweater or a scarf can 
be worn underneath according to the temperature. 
They are making Bedford cord in a rust and a grey- 
blue for matching outfits of slacks, waistcoat and a 
cardigan jacket that is lined. There is also a skirt 
to go with this set; sometimes the entire outfit is in one 
colour; at other times the waistcoat can be in a con- 
trast and the whole idea is for a very bright shirt to 
make yet another splash of colour. Jaeger showed for 
mid-winter this whole outfit in rust with a canary 
coloured shirt and two pairs of slacks, one beige, one 
rust. 

Leathercraft are showing a lot of bright tan and 
plun:, putting plum suéde jerkins over dice-checked 
shirts with a gored skirt to match the waistcoat or a 
tweed that tones with the shirt. Their suéde shirts 
are tailored like a silk so pliable is the leather. Belts 
(Continued on page 298) 







































Cardigan, waistcoat and slacks in Bedford cord, ruet- 
coloured with a canary yellew shirt, or grey blue with 


tomato 


Designed to be worn over a sweater or folded scarf, a 
hattlo-drees top slit down the frent, belted suugly over the 
skirt, which has a fly-fastening. Both Jaeger 


look more like themselves again after their almost total 
black-out during the war. Golfing, winter sports, squash, 
and tennis clothes, the majority on tried and proved lines, others 
incorporating lively innovations to mark the lapse of time, are 
actually visible in the shops. Such has been the demand during 
the autumn that the well-known makes aie bespoke before they 
are delivered and have been hardly ever on view during the last 
year. But now the shelves and rails look full of colour as twinsets 
and Shetland sweaters, shirts and skirts, slacks and shorts begin to 
arrive in numbers. Pure camel cloth topcoats and tweeds are a 
refreshing sight again after four years during which stocks dwindled 
to zero, The waterproof windjackets are still scarce; suéde jerkins, 
jackets, waistcoats and skirts comparatively plentiful. 
Munro are weaving their ribbed twinsets in a wool that 
corresponds exactly to she yarn used for the tweed from which the 
skirt is made. Skirts aN}box-pleated al] round; colours are peat 


"Ti famous departments for sports clothes are beginning to 
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In case of difficulty write Bairns-Wear Ltd. Dept. L1.357 Nottingham 
cvs—-134 


L\c hele veprclatee y/ 


MCT 


———., 


M. & 5. HAAR, LTD,, 2430 GREAT TITCHRELD STREET, LONDON, W./ 































‘Twinset in cashmero with deep arm: 
holes and padded shouliers, Ballantyne 


Golfing Brevitts with welted leather 
soles. Left, reversed calf pi 
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Match up to tams that have a pompom on 
top, or with dear little pull-on hats in 
suéde. 


T Fortnum and Mason is the latest in 
sleeveless woollen hand-knits, square- 
necked and open under the arms, belted 
in to a neat waist by a deep band that 
fastens with two straps and buckles at 
one side. With it go shirts in striped plum 
and white cotton or in dice-checked cellu- 
lar cotton in tweed colourings. Cardigans 
in fine wool are bound at the neck and 
down the fronts and are occasionally cut 
to a square close to the throat—instead of 
the usual round. Woollen sweaters, woven 
to look like a fine crépe, are new, with a 
narrow rib binding to the round neck and 
on top of the breast pocket. They are chic 
in bracken brown matching exactly the 
tweed skirt or slacks, Wolsey show a 
twinset where the collar of the jumper 


1947 


pulls out over the cardigan, and Pringle weaves 
an elastic thread through the round neck of 
both cardigan and jumper so that they keep 
absolutely close to the neck. 

Cardigans in thick wool have a deep 
ribbed band at the waist to fit them in snugly 
and a round neck buttoning neatly to the base 
of the throat so that they can have a shirt worn 
underneath with the collar pulled over. Sleeve- 
jess waistcoats are shown everywhere in suéde, 
leather, hand-knit wool or in Bedford cord or 
whipcord. They have armholes sufficiently wide 
not to hamper movement. On a dry, sunny 
course, trousers are the favourite outfit worn 
with a waterproof jacket, preferably warmly 
lined. On a muddy golf course, a divided skirt 
is popular, as trousers get so muddy and have 
to be tucked inside ankle socks-—a hideous 
idea. Scarves and berets are often gay in colour 
and shoulder bags complete the uniform. 

Shoes are still terribly hard to obtain. All 
the big makers have designs for the spring that 
they mostly show one behind closed 
doors, but the prospect is brighter 
than it was last year. The new models 
show a high cut with a broad, rather 
stubby toe, and the shoes are often 
saddle-stitched round an apron front. 
There are also wedge laced shoes with 
a high pointed tongue and a toeless 
front that are extremely comfortable. 
For summer, these shoes are shown 
with brown leather wedge soles and 
white buckskin uppers, but to my 
mind the all-brown are infinitely 
smarter. The question is whether to 
have rubber soles or not. There seems 
to be a complete difference of opinion 
among the golfers I have spoken to 
—some like them, some think they 
slip on a muddy course, But in 
many instances one. puts down one's 
name and waits for a pair. 


P. Joyce Reynorps. 
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you see it 
again soon! 


Now| Ask fv CRO 
BITTER» MARMALADE 
8S AVAILABLE 
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SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 888 4 sero in'ee9, 


Two gnineas will be awarded gfor the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent_Garden, London, W.C.2," not later than tho 


firat ‘post on Thuraday, February 6, 1947. 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 
ane afeeae 
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DOWN,—1 and 14, , Divergence; 48, Lost; 80, W ‘Brewers; 
Contend ; Pieebgbeend ind 2A," Policeman's beat; 1a i 
Brick-kiins;'17, Allude;.20, Rubbish 21 Content; 24, Adgus? 28, 


yay ot Hende exept 


‘wine dis} of by w 
orin in any unnuthonieed cover be Wane ‘rade; or 





ies eee 


it’ Manes 18: 
Knee. 


that t shall not. without pent of the publichers first given, be lent 
giro nnd thet fe aha moe be lea oan, hid out brenor depen of tos “einltned somaltiot 
‘affixed to or Poe ea part of any publicerion oF nivertiaiog. iteraty 


ACROSS 


8. Their presence doesn’t railway 


Passengers (6) 


B8B, Countay WE. 9, This is always in the air (8) 


10, Good swimmers, presumably (10) 

1%. Star turn (4) 

. A memento that contains its own mort (8) 

. One view of epacts (6) 

. wales Virginia Woolf took her readers (2, 
3,1 

. Rakish school ? (6) 

. 1 down and 9 across (8) 

. Music for the Three Musketeers, perhaps (4) 

. By these did early man show what a worm 
he was? (10) 

. It is got from cigar licences (Phew !) (6) 

. When the glass gives encouragement (8) 

. Chosen (5) 


DOWN 
. No, I die (anagr.) (6) 
. “That's the —~ thrush; he sings each song 


twice over"--Browning (4) 
. Abyssinian brave (6) 
. Sounds like a new species of tripeds (11, 4) 
Invariable (8) 
. It is ears to the ship at sea (10) 
Just di bes the fever of the rush hour (6) 
Matrimonial alliance or contest (8) 
Not the scene of this life of ours (5, 5) 
. Rooted in boots? {5) 
Name associated both with a mutiny and a 
revolt (8) 
. You can find one at home (in Norfolk), 
however (6) . 
So as earth. ——- me 
Brahuples, Gee —Shakespeare (6) 
22, So Kent could be made to give evidence (8) 
25, What young cuckoos do with their foster 
mother's offspring (4) 
TRAE 


The winner of Crossword No. 886 is 


No. 
appeared iss the issu Pf pderscart 94, will be announced 
ACROSS 1, Ladder-beck;@,A Cap 8, Truncheane; 10, Tolls 12, Sleeve; Mr. R. Harper, 
13, Ionic; 16, Inroads; 18, _Declatsn 1, Carvdon; 23, Faked; Chilterns, 
23) Bantam; 27, Null; aie tent Toet; 30, Wile ehose. Benalow Rise 


Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


or pietorial mattar whatagever. 
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ROSALINDE GILBERT LTD., 315 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Wholesale & Export only 


Obtainable from leacing Fashion Stores 





At Bentalls there are heartening omens of brighter 


There's no room for gloom when 


Parozone is working for you. SS a ‘ Rd: A 
fn i bedreem fbed sunny magle spreads days ahead. A visit will reveal a surprisingly wide 
i Hacen unsurpasse eaut ec * “ 
to bed ‘Iinen® oe , adding sparkle choice of gay Spring coats such as this Windsmoor 
to dressing table crysta 45 ae : ae . ‘ 
freshening the collet ware . . . filling model in an original herringbone woollen in two tones 
coves ail be wrightuame bo, Poukons bieentad’ Bold and ual 
owes its brightness reve! unusi 
Cen't blame your, so Make Parozone a habit ... like drawing of grey. Double breasted, bo evers 
Su the Perosine’ Sa. back the curtains to let in the sun. pockets. ; é F 
Plense—we are daing 18 coupons. Price £18 °5°O 





Ui onote oft 65 dont of BENTALS 
bleach 
moes more nen lble KINGSTO'N-ON-THAMES 


COUN... - LAF: » SA ARS Beet 







DOVE 


On all counts the most suitable 
aircraft yet produced for “he indus- 


trial executive and for private travel 


DE HAVILLAND 


